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NOTES ON HERODOTUS. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 


II. 1. Tovrove éobérrec é¢ trav Ondéwy immwy ra GpOpa. Inserting 
those (tubes of bone) inio the mares. Homer‘ calls these people Galac- 
tophagi, that is to say, feeders on milk, and Hippomolgi, milkers of 
mares. 

‘‘ IT both saw and heard myself, at Basra,” says M. Niebuhr’, “ that 
when an Arab milks a female buffalo, another thrusts his hand and arm 
up to the elbow into the vulva of the animal ; and they pretend to know 
from experience, that being thus excited, she yields a greater quantity 
of milk. This method greatly resembles that practised by the Scy- 
thians.”’ 

[A similar practice with cows was ascribed to the Hottentots by Peter 
Kolben*; but it must be remembered that this author’s ‘ Description of 
the Cape of Good Hope’ has been pronounced by the Abbé de la 
Caille‘, who visited South Africa afew years later, to be no better than 
a tissue of fables. | 

2. To pev abrov émordpevov. The portion of the milk which floats on 
the top. Thisis cream. It is rather remarkable that there is no term 
either in Greek or in Latin to express this substance. Fortunatus, who 
lived in the sixth century, has used the word ‘crema*;’ it is derived 
from ‘ cremor,’ which the Latins employed to signify the gluten which © 
floats on water in which grain has been macerated. 


IIT. 3. Tagpov dpviduevac eipéav. Having dug a wide ditch. The 
Tauric Chersonesus is surrounded on all sides by the Euxine Sea, the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Palus Mzotis, except a narrow neck 
which separates the gulf Carcinites from the Palus Mzotis: and there, 


1 Homer. Iliad. XIIT. 5, 6. 4 Journal d’un Voy. p. 316. 
2 Description de I’Arabie, p. 146. 5 V.H. Fortunati Poémat. X. xiii. 2. . 
3 Descr. of the Cape, &c. vol. I. p. 167. 
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I apprehend, the trench which Herodotus mentions must have been cut. 
It began at a place called Taphrz, where at the present time we find the 
town of Perecop, which, according to the Abbé Briet, signifies in Ta- 
taric, ‘a ditch.’ The Emperor® Constantine Porphyrogenitus informs 
us, that in his time this canal was filled up. The mountains of which 
Herodotus speaks were within the confines of the Chersonesus Taurica ; 
there are none beyond. 


IV. 4. [Oi & éxrrdayévrec re ywwopéry, Egevyov. They, terrified at 
this proceeding, took to flight. A similar story is related in the Chroni- 
cles of Novgorod’. The citizens of this place were once absent from 
home seven years, beleaguering a Greek town. Their wives in the 
mean time, impatient of such delay, and despairing of their husbands’ 
return, cohabited with their slaves. These, on the return of their mas- 
ters, at first made a show of resistance ; but when the latter, laying aside 
their arms, attacked them with whips, they fled in consternation to a 
place still called in the 16th century Chloppigrod, or Slaves’ Castle. ] 


V. 5. ZxvOac A€yovor we elva. The Scythians say that, §c. 
This is an Atticism, as to which the reader may consult Stephens, de 
Dialectis, p. 138. This treatise is to be found in the Appendix to his 
Thesaurus. 

6. Newraroy dravrwy éOvéwy. The most modern of all nations. 
Justin says‘ that the Scythians pretended to be more ancient than the 
Egyptians. This assertion is in express contradiction to Herodotus, 
and is equally opposed to probability. The descendants of Noah were 
not likely to have quitted the fine climates of Asia to explore the dreary 
regions of the north, till the soil of the former could no longer suffice 
for their nourishment. 

7. [Te ovvopa eivac Tapyiraoy. Whose name was Targitaus. This 
first man of Scythian tradition is identical, according to Von Hammer’, 
with Turk, the supposed ancestor of the Turkish race, and with the 
Togharma of Scripture '. | 

8. Tovrov dé yevéoBac waidac rpeic, Aarokaiv, &. He had three 
sons, &c. M. Pelloutier’ calls these three princes, Leipoxain, Arpo- 
xain, and Kolaxain. He adds, in a note, that this termination ‘ xain’ 
seems to come from ‘sahn,’ the ‘sohn’ and ‘son’ of the Teutonic and 
the English: as Anderson, the son of Andrew; Johnson, the son of 
John, &c. 

M. Pelloutier seems to me to be in error both in his text and in his 
note. In his text he gives these three proper names in the accusative 
case, as he has found them in the Latin versions, without referring to 


6 Constant. de Administ. Imper. xlii. ® Gesch. d. Osmann. I. p.1. See also 
7 Herberstein, in Ramusio, vol. II. Rennell’s Geogr. Syst. of Herod. p. 73. 
p. 166, a. 1 Genesis x. 3. 


§ Justin. Hist. I1.i. p. 57, &c. 2 Histoire des Celtes, vol. I. p. 136. 
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the nominatives Lipoxais, &c. This mistake has led him into another, 
namely, to search in the English and Teutonic languages for the termi- 
nation ‘xain,’ a termination of the accusative case, the nominative of 
which ends in ‘ xais,’ and the genitive in ‘ xaios.’ 

But this trifling error, and some others of a similar nature, which I 
may have occasion to point out in the notes upon this book, do not de- 
tract from the general merit of M. Pelloutier’s Histoire des Celtes, which 
is a very curious work, distinguished by sound learning and deep 
research. 


VI. 9. ZevOac dé “ENAnvec obvydpacay. The Greeks called them 
Scythians. Herodotus says that these people called themselves Scoloti, 
but that the Greeks gave them the name of Scythe. In all probability 3 
they gave them this name from their skill in archery ; the Greek colo- 
nies established on the borders of the Euxine Sea having afforded them 
an opportunity of remarking this peculiarity, and also of acquiring their 
language. At the present day, in Lithuania, ‘szauti’ signifies ‘jacu- 
lari,’ ‘ jaculatorem.’ From this word are derived ‘szaudu,’ which we 
find in Constantine Szyruidus, and which signifies, ‘I draw the bow,’ 
‘I shoot arrows,’ and ‘ szaudikie,’ which means an arrow. In Livonia, 
Finland, Courland, and Lapland, ‘ skytta,’ ‘kytta,’ or ‘kyt,’ is an 
archer. The ancient Prussians, according to Pretorius, ‘in orbe Go- 
thico,’ called an archer ‘ szythi.’ 

This appears to me a more probable account than that of M. Pellou- 
tier *, who derives this word from ‘ ziehen,’ which signifies to travel, or 
run about, because these people were Nomades. 

[The derivation of the name of the Scythians here offered, from 
Bayer, connects that people with the Germanic race. The old Norse 
word ‘skyta‘*,’ the Swedish ‘ skjuta,’ and the English ‘ shoot,’ all point 
out, according to this etymology, the meaning of the name Scythian, 
given to the inventors of the bow and arrow’. But the resemblance 
between ‘ skyta’ and Z«i@ne¢ is more apparent than real. The letter k in 
the northern languages is generally softened before e, i, and y; thus, in 
our language, the word ‘ skirt’ was originally pronounced ‘shirt ;’ ‘ skiff,’ 
in like manner, was identical with ‘ shipf’ or ‘ ship ;’ and ‘ kirke’ with 
‘church.’ There is no reason for believing that the Greek « ever lost its 
hard sound, whatever may have been the case with the x. To derive 
ZxvOn¢ from ‘ skyta’ is to reason, therefore, on as false an analogy as we 
should exhibit in deriving ‘Scot’ from ‘ shot.’ 

According to Eichwald’, the name Scythian or Scyth is identical with 
Tschid or Chude, which is the name given by the Russians to the 
ancient possessors of Siberia, or to a supposed great people, the 
reputed authors of the barrows and other rude monuments found 


* Bayer in Comment. Acad. Petrop. §* Grimm’s Deutsche Gramm. I. p.568. 
tom. I. p. 391. 6 Plin. H. N. VII. vii. 
* Histoire des Celtes, tom. I. p. 144. 7 Alte Geogr. d. Casp. Meers. p. 249. 
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throughout that country. There still exists in the north-west of 
Russia a people of Finnish race, and called Tschid®. This explana- 
tion of the name has an appearance of nature and likelihood : it is 
nevertheless not wholly free from objection; for the Russian epithet 
Tschiid being of comparatively modern date, might be not unreasonably 
suspected of being derived from the ancient name Scythus. 

Erman thinks’ that 2xv6nc may be derived from the Russian verb 
‘ skitatjsja,’ to rove or wander about; and as he found some religious 
congregations in Russia styled ‘ skiti’ (in the singular ‘ skit’), he supposes 
that this term originally signified ‘hordes,’ and was in that sense 
applied to the Scythians. | 


VII. 10. “Erea d€ ogt yidiwy ob rréw. Their age is not more 
than a thousand years. The Persian troops were nearly worn out by 
the siege of Babylon, which was tedious and sanguinary. It was neces- 
sary to allow them an interval of repose. The expedition against the 
Scythians required fresh levies and preparations, and those on a large 
scale, as Darius, aware that that people did not till their lands, knew 
that he must carry with him all necessary provisions. Five years will 
not be too long a time to assign for these preparations. I have there- 
fore been induced, in concurrence with Petavius, to fix this expedition 
in the year 508 before our era. From this it will follow, that, accord- 
ing to their own account, the origin of the Scythians must be dated in 
the year 3206 of the Julian period, 1508 years before the vulgar era. 
If we adopt the opinion of the Greeks of Pontus, the Scythians are less 
ancient; and can date their origin only from the year 3360 of the Ju- 
lian period, 1354 years before our era. 

This is all the authority we can collect as to the origin of the Scy- 
thians, and this is not very satisfactory; but, in default of better, we 
must content ourselves with it. Isidore of Seville, however, who died 
A.D. 636, has thought proper to date the migration of this people in the 
time of Sarag, great-grandfather of Abraham. Messenius, in his work en- 
titled ‘ Scandia illustrata,’ has contented himself with copying this author. 
Liscander fixes the same epoch in the time of Abraham ; and Roderic 
Zanthius, about the time of Gideon. M. Pougens, after quoting these 
discordant authorities, adds’, “ that it is difficult to find in the histories 
of Greece, Rome, or Sweden, a more notable migration of the Goths into 
Egypt, into Greece, and into the Indies.” 

A fine collection of authorities certainly; the most ancient of which 
is 560 years posterior to the Christian era, and the others only of the 
last century. | 

11. Merépyovrat ava wav Eroc. They go for it every year. Had 
Herodotus meant only that the Scythians offered considerable sacrifices 


8 Sjogren, Mém. de I’Acad. de St. Pé- 1 Essai sur les Antiquités du Nord, 
tersb. 1830. I. p. 272. &c. p. 59. 
9 Reise um die Erde, I. p. 218. 
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to this gold, he would have been content to say Ovoine: peyadyor perép- 
xovra, as he has said in VI. Ixix. éweé ré pe Aurgot perépyxeat. M. | 
Wesseling is of opinion that perépyovrat dva xay Eroc signifies, that 
the kings had this gold brought to them every year. I think he is in 
the right, and I have therefore followed his interpretation. 

12. “Oca ay ixxy év tpépy pug weptehacy abréc. As much as he can 
ride round in one day on horseback. This was formerly the method of 
rewarding merit. ‘ Dona’ amplissima Imperatorum ac fortium civium, 
quantum quis uno die plurimum -circumaravisset.” 


At proceres ....ccecececcees 

Ruris honorati tantum tibi, Cipe, dedere, 
Quantum depresso subjectis bubus aratro 
Complecti posses ad finem solis ab ortu *, 


‘““Cum illi ob virtutem et bene gestam Rempublicam tantum agri 
decerneretur, quantum arando uno die circuire potuisset*.” [Add to 
these authorities the example of the reward bestowed on Horatius 
Cocles °.] 

13. “Yro wrepGy xexupévwy. From the pouring of feathers. These 
feathers are nothing else than flakes of snow, which fall in great abund- 
ance in that country, as we shall find lower down (xxxi.). 


’ WITT. 14. Ot rov Wdvrov oixéovrec. Who inhabit the borders of 
the Euxine Sea. In the Greek simply, ‘ those who inhabit the Pontus.’ 
Herodotus and most of the ancients understand by Idvro¢ the sea in 
general; and we are to take it as applying to the Euxine Sea, only 
when the sense and accompanying circumstances so limit it, that is to 
say, when our author speaks of countries in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine Sea. He here speaks of the Scythians, and of their country 
situated on the borders of that sea. Circumstances therefore require 
that by the ‘ Greeks of Pontus,’ we should understand the Pontic Greeks, 
in distinction from the Greeks ‘of Greece.—Dz ta Nauzz. 

15. ’EXavvovra rag T'npvdvew Bove. Driving away Geryon’s herds. 
The Latin has ‘ Geryonis vaccas agentem.’ This is a misconstruction. 
The Ionians use the feminine with the name of the animal to signify a 
flock or herd. ‘H immoc, is cavalry; # dvoc, is a herd of asses. 
"loréov dé Ore of “Iwvec macac rac ayéAac éxOndvvover rH wpogopg, 
rac tmmouc, cal ta¢g dvove, cal rac Bove A€yovrec *. 

16. "EZw rov Idvrov. Beyond the Pontus. This is true with respect 
to the Greeco-Scythians. 

17. “Elw ‘Hpaxdniwy orniéwv. Beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
We must not believe that it was the Greek Hercules who gave name to 


2 Plin. XVIII. iii. vol. II. p. 97. lin. 4 Senec. de Benef. VII. vii. 
19. 5 Liv. Hist. Rom. II. v. 
* Ovidii Metamorph. XV. v. 616. 6 Etymol. Mag. p. 473. lin. 34. 
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this place, whatever the Greek fables say on the subject. The Phoeni- 
cians, who frequented these coasts, carried thither, with their commerce, 
the worship of their Hercules. ‘The temple of Hercules, which is seen 
near the pillars,” says Appian ’, “ appears to me to have been founded by 
the Phoenicians ; and this god is still adored there, after the manner of 
that people. This is not the Theban Hercules, but that of the Ty- 
rians.” This is also the opinion of Arrian ‘, and is consistent with pro- 
bability. 


IX. 18, Tiva “Ex:dvav. A monster. M. Pelloutier® calls this 
monster ‘Siren.’ But Homer represents the Sirens as very lovely 
women. The scholiasts give them wings, as does Servius‘ and Hygi- 
nus, But the same Hyginus’® also says, that their lower parts, i. e. 
their feet, were like those of fowls, and in this he is confirmed by 
Fulgentius. 

Diodorus Siculus speaks also of this monster‘, and describes it as 
Herodotus does; but he makes it to have been a mistress of Jupiter, by 
whom he had ‘ Scythes,’ who became celebrated, and gave his name to 
the nation. 

19. ’Exeay yévwvrat rpdgiec. When they shall be grown up. On 
this passage consult the learned note of Valckenaer, to which nothing 
need be added. I take this opportunity, however, of correcting Hesy- 
chius at the word rpdgic: instead of eW reOpappévoc, we should read 
éxreOpappevoc, which is a very trifling alteration. Ed reOpappévoc sig- 
nifies ‘ well fed, fattened ;’ éxreOpappévoc, ‘ adult.’ 


Ilixpot yap avroic fier’ exreBpappévor ’, 


‘ When you shall have reached the age of puberty, you will come and 
punish them,’ ‘ Venietis enim acerbi istis, adulti.’ 


X. 20. ("Ere cat é¢ rode giddac éx rav Lworhpwy goptery ZKidac. 
Even at the present day the Scythians carry phials at their belts, A 
small statue or figure of amber was found at Kertch a few years ago, 
which was thought to illustrate this passage °. It represented a man in 
the Scythian dress, holding in one hand a quiver full of arrows, and in 
the other a drinking-cup shaped like a horn. | 


XI. 21. Odiae rov dipov rév Kippeplwy rapa worapoy Tupny. 
The people of the Cimmerians buried them at the river Tyras. The 
Greek says merely, the Cimmerians; but as the whole nation is not 


7 Appian. de Rebus Hispanicis, p. 425. 3 Hygini Fab. cxxv. p. 222. 

§ Arrian. Exp. Alex, II. xvi. p. 151. * Diod. Sic. II. xliii. p. 155. 

® Histoire des Celtes, vol. I. p. 136. § Eurip. Suppl. 1222. 

1 Ad Aineid. V. 864, 6 M. de Blaremberg, Notice sur quel- 
? Fab. cxli. p. 248. ques Objets d’Antiq. 1822. pp. 14—18, 
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intended, but only one of the factions into which it was divided, it is as 
well to mark the distinction. | 

It should seem from this passage, that the country occupied by the 
Cimmerians extended westward as far as the Tyras or Dniester. 


XII. 22. Kiypépta refyea. The cities of Cimmerium. Teixoc sig- 
nifies a city or a castle. See notes, book III. xci. and book IV. cxxiv. 
I call this city Cimmerium, in the singular, after Pliny. | 

23. CopOfjpia Kepépta. Cimmerian Porthmia. I have met with 
persons who, attending only to the original signification of this word, 
which means ‘a ferry or passage,’ have had no conception that it was 
also the name of a town, where there was a convenient passage across 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus’. Any one who should translate ‘ Trajectum 
ad Rhenum’ into French, by ‘ trajet sur le Rhin,’ (or in English, ‘ pas- 
sage across, up, or down the Rhine,’) instead of ‘ Utrecht,’ would incur 
the risk of being laughed at. 

{The Cimmerian Fort (reixea) is supposed to have occupied the site 
of the modern Eski-Krim: the Ferry was near the mouth of the 
Meeotis *. | 


XIII. 24. Odbroc dé dddo¢g Aeydpevoc Adyoc. This other story that 
#3 told. This passage appears to me to have no reference to the narra- 
tion of Aristeas, but to the following words at the commencement of xi. 
‘* They also relate another, to which I willingly subscribe.” 

In the time of Herodotus there were four opinions on the history of 
the Scythians. The first, that of the Scythians themselves; it is men- 
tioned in vy. The second, that of the Pontic Greeks, which commences 
in vill, and continues to the end of x. The third was common to the 
Greeks and the Barbarians, and was adopted by Herodotus; it is given 
in xi. and xii. The fourth is that of Aristeas of Proconnesus, which 
commences Xiii. 

25. ’Aptorénc avip Lpoxovyjawc. Aristeas of Proconnesus. He 
wrote the ‘ Arimaspia,’ an epic poem in three books, upon the war of the 
Arimaspi with the Griffons. Longinus has quoted six verses, which, in 
the opinion of that celebrated critic®, are more remarkable for florid 
ornament, than for grandeur or sublimity. 

Tzetzes' has preserved six other verses of this poem, which the 
reader will perhaps not be displeased to find quoted here. ‘ The Isse- 
dones, proud of their long hair, have for their neighbours, on the north- 
ern side, a numerous people, brave and warlike, rich in horses, and in 
herds of oxen and sheep; they have but one eye in their lovely fore- 
heads; their hair is thick. They are the strongest of all men.” Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus ? looked on this poem as wholly imaginary. 

7 Strabo, XI. p. 756,4; Plin. H.N. 9 Longin. de Sublim. x. p. 40. 

VI. vi. 1 Tzetzes, Chiliad. vii. 688. 


§ Anonym. Peripl. Pont. Eux. ii, tom. |? Dion. Hal. de Thucyd. Jud. xxiiii. 
IIT. ed. Gail, p. 208. p. 238, lin. 19, &c. 
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26. Xpvcopidacac Tpurac. The Griffons which guard the gold. 
These are not a people, as some writers have supposed, but a fabulous 
animal. ‘* We observe on each side of Minerva’s helmet,” says Pausa- 
nias *, “a Griffon. Aristeas of Proconnesus says, in his verses, that 
they are always at war, on account of their gold, with the Arimaspi, who 
live beyond the Issedones; that the gold which the Griffons guard 
shoots up from the earth; that the Arimaspi are a people who from 
their birth have but one eye; that the Griffons are animals resembling 
the lion, but with the beak and the wings of an eagle.” 

27. ‘Yxepopéwv. The Hyperboreans. Olen of Lycia, a poet and a 
diviner, is the first who makes mention of this people. He speaks of 
them in a hymn‘ upon Achzia, who came from the Hyperboreans to 
Delos. The Abbé Gedoyn has confounded this woman with Achaia, a 
country of the Peloponnesus. 

28. ‘Exi ry vorin @Oaraooy. The sea-coast towards the south. 
Could we expect probability in the works of an author so justly decried 
as Aristeas, we might remark, that he here means the coast of the Eux- 
ine Sea, near the Tauric Chersoneus, which is in fact towards the south, 
as regards the Issedones, the Arimaspi, &c. 


XIV. 29. @avra ovyrvyeiv ré ot idvre éxi Kulixov. Saying that 
he met him (Aristeas) going to Cyzicus. Plutarch’ no doubt supposed 
that the pretended death of Aristeas occurred in some other place than 
Proconnesus, as he makes out that he was met by travellers on the road 
to Crotona. The same author adds, immediately afterwards, the story 
of a certain Cleomedes of Astypalea, who, being pursued, threw himself 
into a large chest, which he shut down upon himself. After many vain 
efforts to ufhclose the chest, it was finally broke open; but Cleomedes 
was not found either dead or alive. Pausanias ° relates the same story. 
There would be no end to quoting such tales, whether from ancient or 
modern writers. 


XV. 30. Merd rv dganow rihy devrépny ’Aptoréw Ereot reacepa- 
kovra Kai rpinxoaiowt. Three hundred and forty years after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas. ‘‘ Aristeas of Proconnesus’ lived about the 
50th Olympiad, that is to say, 580 8.c.” This is founded upon Suidas 
and some other authors, who place it in the Ist year of the 50th Olym- 
piad ; but, according to the account of the Metapontines, he must have 
lived long before the 1st Olympiad, as he re-appeared ° 340 years after 
he had disappeared for the second time. Herodotus, however, does not 
fix the date of his third appearance. 

Tatian® makes Aristeas more ancient than Homer. However this 


5 Pausan. I. p. 57. 7 Hist. des Celtes, tom. I. pp. 11, 12. 
4 Idem, V. vii. p. 392. § The MS. B of the Royal Library has 
5 Plutarch. in Romulo, p. 35, p. Cuncooiotet, two hundred.’ 


6 Pausan. VI. ix. p. 474. ¥ Orat. ad Greecos, Ixii. p. 136. 
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may be, in the time of Aulus Gellius’ his works either were, or were 
believed to be, extant. 

31. "Iradkwréwy povvoo. The only people of the Italiots. There is 
the same difference between the "IraA:@rat and the "IraAoi, that there is 
between the Diucedoi and the DeceAcHrar. The ‘IraAoi and the Zecedoi 
were the ancient people of Italy and of Sicily; the "Iradiwra: and the 
-2ecehusrac were the Greeks who had established themselves in those 
countries. See Stephanus of Byzantium ’. 

32. Képag. A crow. Pliny® relates this story a little differently. 
It was the soul of Aristeas which quitted his body, and appeared under 
the form of a crow. ‘ Aristes: etiam visam (animam) evolantem ex ore 
in Proconneso, corvi effigie, magna, quee sequitur, fabulositate.” 

38. Lépk dé abroy dagvar éoraor. Laurel trees surround him. It 
appears that these were not natural trees, but manufactured in bronze ‘. 
Why has not Herodotus noticed this fact? It is probable that they 
were originally natural trees, but that when these perished, they were 
replaced by others in bronze. 


XVI. 34. “Ocov péev tyeic arpexéwc, &c. As much as we could 
learn with certainty. ‘‘ Notwithstanding some ambiguities and apparent 
contradictions,” says the learned Major Rennell*, ‘“‘ which we find in 
the geographical description of Scythia, it is certain that Herodotus 
bestowed great attention on the subject. From the solemn decla- 
ration that he makes in the beginning, we may suppose that he intended 
it to make a considerable impression. It has seldom happened that a 
traveller who derived his information concerning the geography of so 
extensive a country from sources so casual, has produced a description 
comprising so many circumstances in accordance with the truth.” 


XVII. 35. [KadAcwidar—édvrec “EXAnvec UetOa. The Callipide, 
who are Scythian Greeks. These people probably occupied the west- 
ern bank of the Dnieper, but the great diversity of opinions among 
those who have attempted to settle definitively all the details of our 
author’s geography, warns us not to think of forcing a precise construc- 
tion on statements which are often vague and incorrect. Eichwald ° 
changes the name to Callippide, so as to render it significant (having 
handsome horses); but there is little value to be attached to a sense 
thus obtained at a venture. The same writer supposes’ that the name 
of the people dwelling above the Callipidee,—the Alazones, ot ’AAa- 
¢@vec—was not a Scythian proper name, but a Greek epithet, signifying 
‘the Wanderers.’ | 


1 Noct. Att. IX. iv. vol. I. p. 535. 5 The Geographical System of Hero- 
2 Steph. Byz. voc. EtceXia. dotus, p. 81. 
* Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. lii. vol. I. & Alte Geogr. p. 299, note. 

p- 407, lin. 19. 7 Ibid. p. 297. 


4 Athen. Deipnos. XIII. viii. p. 605, c. 
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36. [Totrwy dé carbrepBe oixéovor Nevpol. Above these dwell the 
Neuri. Beyond the Alazones were the Scythians, styled ‘tillers,’ 
Zcvbat dporijpec, who probably occupied the western part of the fertile 
tract now called the Ukraine. Above these again were the Neuri, 
whose seat appears to have been in the north of Poland, bordering on 
Lithuania*®. The river Vilia, on which Wilna stands, is said to be still 
called Neris in Lithuanian. ] 


XVIII. 37. [Tove “EXAnvec of olxéovree éxi rg ‘Yxdm worapy 
kadéover BopuoOerveirac’ agéac dé abrove, ‘OAGtoroAlrac. Whom the 
Greeks dwelling at the river Hypanis call Borysthenite, while they call 
themselves Olbiopolita. It thus appears that the Greeks dwelling at the 
Hypanis, were the inhabitants of Olbiopolis or Olbia, a Milesian colony 
founded about 655 a.c. This city rose to great prosperity, which 
continued till the destructive irruptions of the Goths towards the begin- 
ning of the third century. Olbia stood on the right bank of the Hy- 
panis (Bug), about six miles above the junction of that river with the 
Borysthenes (Dnieper), near the village of Ilinsky, and about 70 miles 
from Odessa, which has succeeded to its commercial importance *,. The 
site of the ancient city now bears the name of Stomogil, or the Hundred 
Mounds, from the numerous sepulchral tumuli scattered around. A 
decree of the Olbiopolitze has been found’, in which allusion is made to 
the McZé\Anvec, or half-bred Greeks, dwelling in the vicinity, an expres- 
sion which illustrates our author when he calls the Callipidee, Scythian 
Greeks. | 

38. ’Avdpogdyo. Androphagi. To what I have said in the Geogra- 
phical Table may be added, that they have the Melanchleni on the 
east, the Neuri on the south-west, and that they occupy the Palati- 
nate of Volhinia, which now forms a part of Russia. 


XIX. 39. Wer) dé devdpéwy xaca atrn yi why rife ‘YAaing. All 
this country, excepting the Hylaa, is without trees. “YXn, whence the 
name Hylza, signifies ‘ a forest.’ 

[The tract here called Hyleea, or woodland, is that part of the Steppe 
between the Dnieper and the Sea of Asoph, which the Nogay Tatars now 
call Yambogluk. It is at present quite destitute of wood, though the 
traditional memory of a great forest still remains in the country. | 


XX. 40. Tatra 3) ra xadetpeva Baowrfia. The country of what 
are called the royal Scythians. It is thus that I explain ra cadevpeva 
Baownia éort, Others have rendered it by ‘the abode of the kings of 
Scythia ;’ but a few lines lower down, and likewise in lvi., Herodotus 
speaks distinctly of these royal Scythians. 


8 See Heeren’s Ideen, I. ii. p. 276. 1 Képpen, Nordgestiid. d. Pontus, pp. 
9 Choix de Médailles Antiques d’Olbi- 92—95. 
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XXI. 41. ‘H pew xporn rev Aakiwy. The first of the divisions. 
Adétc is not the name of a people, as M. Bayer’, the author of a 
Memoir on the State of Scythia in the time of Herodotus, supposed ; 
but an Jonian term, as we see in Gregory, archbishop of Corinth*. In 
common parlance, Aftic is used. Tay * dé viv ratrny dpliorny gaci 
riic “Ivducijc elvat, cai peyiorny rv éxet Antewy. ‘ They say that it 
is the finest country of India, and the most extensive of its provinces.’ 
The Latin translator has not understood this word in Philostratus. 

42. ["Yxepoxéover dé rovrwy Bovdivot. Above these dwell the Bu- 
dini. The country of the Budini is variously fixed by the geographers, 
some of whom place it® in Russia, near the shores of the Baltic, while 
others® carry it eastward to the Volga. .But since our author places 
them immediately above the Sauromatians, who extended eastward of 
the Tanais or Don, it seems more natural to suppose that they occupied 
the country nearer the sources of this river. The opinion of Rennell, 
therefore, arid Heeren, who assign the Budini to the vicinity of Voroniej, 
near the southern borders of the government of Tambof, is entitled 
to preference. 

The Budini were a fair-complexioned people, were mixed much with 
Greeks’, and immediately adjoined on the European side the Sauromatians, 
who, as it appears to be now well established, were Sclavonians. There 
is no improbability, therefore, in the conjecture, that the Budini were a 
portion of the same race, and that portion too which led the way in the 
advance to Western Europe. In conformity with this view, the name 
Budini is supposed * to have been originally Wudini or Wenedi, whence 
the Wends or Vends of modern times. The root of this name is ‘ wende,’ 
water; and accordingly the same denomination is applied to the seat of 
a Sclavonian population, on the lakes and marshes of Russia, on the 
shores of the Baltic, and on those of the Adriatic. 

The chief town of the Vends or Sclavonians in Lusatia is Buntzlaw, 
which they call Budissin. In the country occupied by them the names 
Buda and Budin are of frequent occurrence. | 

43, [Zavpoparéwy éori. Of the Sauromatians. These people, who 
were also called Sarmatians, and who are thought to be the ancestors of 
the Sclavonians, occupied the country now possessed by the Don Cos- 
sacks, between the rivers Don and Volga. | 


XXII. 44. [Ovecayérat. The Thyssagete. Beyond the country of 
the Budini, which was woody, extended a desert of seven days’ journey. 
Eastwards from that desert lay the country of the Thyssagete, which 
would appear, from what has been already said, to have been the northern 
part of the government of Orenburg. LEjichwald® reads Tyrasgete, or 


2 Commentarii Acad. Scient. Petropol. _p. 9; IV. p. 103. 


vol. I. p. 42). 6 Billerbeck. Diffic. As. Herod. p. 23. 
3 De Dialectis, p. 25 7 Herod. IV. ev. 
4 Philostr. Vit. poll ‘IIL v. p. 98. 8 Eichwald, Alte Geogr. p. 280. 


5 Mannert, Geogr. Gr. u. Rim. III. ° Id. Alte Geogr. p. 283. 
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Getee of the river Tyras (Dniester), for Thyssagetee, but he has no 
authority for such a change of text. | 

45. “lipcar. The lyrce. It is in vain that MM. Falconet’ and 
Mallet? wish us here to read Tipxo:, the Turks, as in Pomponius Mela ’. 
It is better, with Plintianus, to correct the text of that geographer by 
Herodotus. Pliny‘ confounds this people with the Thyssagete. I 
doubt if any such people are mentioned by any other writer. 

[It is observed by Von Hammer *, that the appellation ‘ Yuruk,’ or 
wanderers, is frequent among the Turkish hordes; the ‘lipxa:, there- 
fore, might have been Turks, and called Yuruk. But it is manifest that 
very little reliance can be placed on resemblances of proper names, or of 
any isolated terms, separated by an interval of two-and-twenty centu- 
ries, and unsupported by any constant analogies. 

Some refer * the Iyrcz to the river Hyrgiz or Irgiz, in the govern- 
ment of Orenburg: others refer’ them to the river Iurgusen in Perm. 
Finally, their name naturally brings to mind the Ugrii or Uigurs of 
modern history, who were of the same race as the Woguls, now inhabit- 
ing the northern part of the Uralian chain. | 


XXIII. 46. [AvOpwroe Aeyopevor elvac wavrec gadaxpol, é« -yeveijc 
ywopevor. .. Kat oypol, cal yévea Exovreg peydda. Men who are 
said to be all bald from their birth, with flat noses and broad chins. 
The people thus described were manifestly tenants of the southern por- 
tions of the Ural, probably westward of Ufa. It is also clear that they 
were of Mongolian race. The expression ‘ lofty mountains,’ used in 
describing the abode of these Mongols, certainly does not suit well with 
the Ural, at least in the southern part of its range. But it is not 
in particulars of this kind that we should require exactness from our 
historian, who deals so much in loose hearsay information. 

The same tract of country is now occupied by the Bashkirs, whose 
name Erman is at pains to prove® to be radically equivalent to ¢ada- 
xpoi, and to mean ‘ bald-pated.’ It may be objected that the Bashkirs 
are Turks, and not Mongols; but the force of this objection can be 
parried to a great extent, by observing that the physical characteristics 
of the Mongolian race are shared by many Asiatic tribes, who are Turks 
in language, and by the Bashkirs among the number. 

The same intelligent traveller illustrates most satisfactorily our histo- 
rian’s account of the subsistence of the Bald men®, ‘ They live,’ says 
Herodotus, ‘ chiefly on the fruit of a tree, the expressed juice of which 
they drink, either pure, or mixed with milk ; they press the pulp into 
cakes, which constitute their food.’ Now the Bashkirs do precisely the 


1 Ina MS. notein the margin of his ° Baehr’s Herod. vol. IV. p. 516, note. 


Herodotus, in my possession. 6 Gatterer. Comm. Soc. Gitting. XIV. 
2 Introduction & l’Histoire de Dane- p. 33. — 
marck, p. 38. 7? Reichard. Hertha. 1828. p. 35. 


3 Pompon. Mela, I. xix. vol. I. p. 116. ® Reise um die Erde, I. p. 429. 
 Plin, VL, vii. vol. L. p- 807. ° Ibid. p. 427. 
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same thing with the fruit of the bird cherry (Prunus Padus). Further- 
more, Herodotus observes, ovvopa d& rp dmoppéovri tort doy, ‘the 
name of that which flows off is Aschy.’ The acid strained off is called 
by the Russians of the present day Atschui, or by the Tatars of Kasan, 
Azui. | 

47. Dwviy dé ldinv iévrec. Having a language peculiar to them- 
selves. Herodotus wishing to point out what these people had in com- 
mon with the Scythians, and in what they differed from them, remarks 
that they had a language peculiar to themselves. A‘schines, moreover, 
has used’ the word gw») in the same sense. Demosthenes, he says, is 
a Scythian by birth, and a Greek only by language, ‘EAAnvilwy rij 
pwr. 

48. IpéBara ydp age ob wodda Eort. They have but a small stock 
of cattle. flpéBara in Herodotus signifies not only sheep, but all sorts 
of cattle and live stock with four feet. [dvra ra rerpdxoda exddouy 
oi xadaol zpdBara?. ‘ The ancients called all animals with four feet 
xpéBara.” 

49. [lit oreyr¢ Aeveg. With a compact white woollen stuff. This 
was not a woven web, but a conglomerated mass, a kind of felt. The 
word ofeyvoc, ‘firmus,’ joined to wi\oc, seems to me decisive on this 
point. It must be understood of a tent of felt. I have not however 
hazarded the expression. 


XXTV. 50. Dodd) wepipdveca rife xapne éori. There is a thorough 
acquaintance with the country. TloAdy) wepipaveca ywpne does not sig- 
nify to have an extensive view of a country, or that a large proportion 
of it is perceived, but to have a thorough knowledge of it. Tocavrn 
mepipavera Tic éuiic wothoewe éyévero wap’ avroic®. ‘So great a know- 
ledge had they of my adoption.’ 

We may also add another passage of the same author: Ni» dé ry 
wepupaveig rou mpayparoc, Kal rg ovvedévat ravra wodXove, obdapo- 
Bev HugecBnrhOn rovovroy obdéy*. ‘ These points were never disputed, 
as being well known by all the world.’ Tooatry mepipavera rod xpay- 
pard¢e gory *. ‘ So clear an insight have we into this affair.’ 


XXV. 51. O8 d€ dadraxpoi obra. These bald people. Johannes 
Thrus, in his Suio-Gothic Dictionary, maintains, and M. Pougens after 
him °, that the Phalacri were a Scythian people, and both of them cite 
Herodotus (IV.) But the fact is, 1. that Herodotus speaks of the 
Argippxi’. These people, it is true, were bald, paAaxpol: but that 
was neither their name nor their surname. 2. The same _ historian 


1 Aischin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 78. _ p. 622, lin, 2. 

® Schol. in Iliad. XIV. 124. 6 Een sur les Antiquités du Nord, 
S Iseeus, de Apollod. Heered. p. 66. p. 8 

¢ Idem, de Cironis Heered. p. 71, lin. 8. 7 "Herod. IV, xxiv. 

$ Demosth. prima contra Stephanum, 
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remarks that this people was not Scythian. These two learned writers 
on the antiquities of the North should have acquired a greater familiarity 
with the Greek authors. 

[In truth dpyc:rraioc is no more the proper name of the people than 
gadaxpol: these words are but descriptive appellations. The people in 
question were ‘ bald,’ and had ‘ white horses.’ At the present day the 
horses of the Yakuts, Buriats, and other tribes of Eastern Siberia, are all 
white; so that it may be inferred, that the native wild horse of North- 
ern Asia is white, and that variety of colour in the horse is the result of 
complete domestication, and mixture of breed. The Argippei, or 
‘ White-borse’ nation of Herodotus, are called by Pliny and Mela 

*‘ Arimphei.’ } 
52, Alylixodac dvdpac. Men with goats’ feet. These mountaineers, 
accustomed to ascend the most difficult crags, were, doubtless, compared 
by the Argippsei to the goats who climb the highest rocks. They 
therefore used the expression of ‘ goats’ feet’ figuratively, and Hero- 
dotus understood it strictly. 

[The inhabitants of Siberia are well aware of the necessity of securing 
their joints, their knees especially, against the frost. They wrap them, 
therefore, in furs, where strangers to the climate would never think of 
such precautions. This circumstance may have helped to procure for 
the mountaineers of the Ural, the epithet ‘ goat-footed.’ | 

53. [’AAAG rd per xpdg HH THY padaKpOy yiwwoxerat arpEeKéwe b7d 
"loanddywy oixeduevov. But the country to the east of the bald people 
is known for certain to be inhabited by the Issedones. To the north of 
the Bald men there was nothing known with certainty; but it was said 
that the people beyond the mountains slept for six months of the 
year, which Herodotus was unwilling to believe. It is manifest that this 
statement refers to the remote north, where the winter is passed in 
almost complete inactivity ; and also that the mountains spoken of can 
be no other than the Ural. 

The seat of the Issedones has been hitherto almost unanimously 
referred to the vicinity of the Altai, or Golden Mountain, in Central 
Asia, which now forms part of the boundary between the Russian and 
Chinese empires. Rennell places it ° at the sources of the Irtish, and 
Heeren ° in the country formerly called Sungaria, now included in Chi- 
nese Tatary. But these decisions are not founded on inherent proba- 
bility, and the circumstances which lent them weight have disappeared 
in the growth of knowledge. 

Herodotus in describing the nations adjoining the Scythians, and 
known through the latter, manifestly proceeds northwards till he 
reaches the Uralian mountains. So far all his commentators trace 
nearly the same road. From the Tanais, in the country of the Iyrce, 
he leads us, on a route inclining eastwards, through a rugged and 


§ Geogr. Syst. of Herod. p. 131. 9 Ideen, I. ii. p. 286. 
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woody country to the Bald men or Argippzi, who dwelt in the southern 
part of the Uralian chain. To this extent the country was well known, 
and much travelled, according to our author, whose information reached 
no further in the same direction, that is, northward; but he adds, that 
on the east the Argippzi have for neighbours a nation called Issedones. 
Are we then to believe that the country of these Issedones lay in the 
heart of Asia, twelve or fifteen hundred miles E.SE. from the Uralian 
chain? Why take so circuitous a route, and through a rugged country, 
instead of directly crossing the Steppes north of Caucasus and the Cas- 
pian sea? 

The gold, which was the object of the intercourse with the Issedones, 
seems to have influenced most of the commentators of Herodotus in 
placing that nation in Central Asia. But the discovery of gold in the 
Uralian mountains of late years does away with the necessity of strain- 
ing that author’s meaning ; and Eichwald* has now revived, with some 
chance of success, the opinion of Reichard, that the Issedones dwelt on 
the banks of the river Iset, at the eastern side of the Ural. The defect 
of this decision is, that it appears to rest on similarity of names; but it 
does not involve any improbability, nor require to be supported by any 
forced interpretation. The Issedones therefore may be supposed to have 
occupied the eastern slope of the Ural, on the rivers Iset and Tobol, 
having for neighbours on the south’, the Massagetze, who then spread 
over the Steppes now possessed by the Kirghis hordes. | 


XXVI. 54. "AyaApart ypéwvrat. They use it as a precious vase. 
“AyaApa signifies any thing that is precious. ‘ When the Issedones,’ 
says Herodotus, ‘have thoroughly cleansed the skulls of their fathers, 
they gild them, and use them as precious vases in their solemn festivals.’ 
This appears to me the true meaning of the passage, which Vossius does 
not seem to have understood. These festivals were probably instituted 
in honour of their fathers; but it was not to the heads of their fathers 
that they offered a sort of worship, as that writer has supposed. They 
used them as drinking-cups. ‘‘ Capita ubi fabre expolivere, auxo 
vincta pro poculis gerunt *,” as Pomponius Mela says, in speaking of the 
Issedones. They made the same use of the skulls of their fathers, that 
the Boii did of those of their enemies. ‘‘ Purgato inde capite, ut mos 
lis est, calvam auro ceelavere ; idque sacrum vas iis erat, quo solemnibus 
libarent *.” It would have been rather remarkable that the Issedones 
should have prepared the skulls of their fathers in exactly the same 
manner that the Boii did those of their enemies, and should afterwards 
have applied them to a different use. 

Major Rennell® saw skulls fashioned in the shape of a cup, and tho- 


1 Alte Geogr. d. Caspischen Meers, Vossius. 

&c. p. 264. 4 Livius, XXIII. xxiv. 12. 
2 Herod. I. cci. 5 The Geographical System of Hero- 
? Pomp. Mela, II. i p. 130, et ibi dotus, p. 144. 
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roughly varnished within and without: they had been taken from tem- 
ples or other places used for public worship. But the Major does not 
decide whether they had been preserved out of enmity or friendship : he 
is inclined to believe, however, that it was from the former motive. 
They had been brought from Boutan, which he thinks to be the same 
country as that of the Yugures, where he places the Issedones. 

55. Ta yevéoww. The anniversary of the death. Some persons may 
be surprised that I should thus translate yevéo.a. ‘“‘ There is a difference,” 
says Ammonius’*, “ between yeréOAca and yeréora. The first stands for 
the anniversary of any one’s birth; yevéo.a for the anniversary of a 
death.” And he goes so far as to say, that those who use yevéora for 
the anniversary of a birth, commit an impropriety. 


XXVII. 56. [To dé awd rovrwy rd xarvwepOe, "Ioonddvec elai oi 
Adyorrec rove povvo~OdApouc avOpwrouc cat ypvaopidaxac I'pirac elvat. 
As to the country above these, the Issedones are those who say that there 
exist the One-eyed men and the gold-guarding Griffons. We must here 
understand the expression ‘above,’ caruwepOe, in the same sense in 
which it is used elsewhere throughout our historian’s account of Scythia, 
that is, in the sense of ‘ towards the north.’ The gold therefore was to 
the north of the Issedones. The mines of the Uralian mountains are 
chiefly situate on their eastern slope, and to the north of the road across 
that chain to Ekaterineburg’. | 

57. [OvvopaZoper abrove LxvOtori ’Aptpaomouc. We call them by 
the Scythian name Arimaspi. Herodotus explains himself by adding 
that in the Scythian language dpa means ‘one,’ and oxo, ‘ the eye.’ 
It will be enough to compare the former of these words with the Swedish 
- €allena’ (alone), and the latter with our verb, ‘to spy’ (Dutch, ‘spuwen’), 
to comprehend the reasoning of those who seek to connect the Scythian 
language with those of Gothic descent’. 

Those who would place the gold and griffons in the Altai, take care 
to informs us that Arimasp is apparently a true Persian name’. But to 
say nothing of the weakness of an argument founded on the mere phy- 
siognomy of a word, Herodotus explicitly derives the name in question 
from the Scythian language. It is urged, indeed, that the coincidence 
of the Scythian with the Persian name is merely accidental ; but the 
improbability of such coincidence between two names having different 
derivations, is increased by the supposition that they refer to one and 
the same people. If there were Persian Arimasps, then these were dif- 
ferent from the one-eyed people, or Scythian Arimasps, of Herodotus. 

According to Erman’, the fossil remains of gigantic animals, found 
throughout Siberia, are believed by the people in general to be the bones 


6 Ammonius de Affinium Vocabulo- Germ. § xiii. 

rum Differentié, voc. yevéOAca, p. 34. ® These authorities are collected by 
7 Kupffer, Voy. dans |’Eurale, 1833. Halling, Gesch. d. Deutschen, I. p. 141. 
® See Wachter’s Preface to the Gloss. 1 Reise um die Erde, p. 111. 
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of an immense bird ; the skull of a fossil rhinoceros being thought to be 
the bird’s head. To this popular belief he ascribes the fable of the 
Griffons. But fables which represent gold as every where guarded by 
monsters, may be suspected of originating in some principle of human 
nature, rather than in the accidental discovery of fossil bones. ] 


XXVIII. 58. ‘H 8& @dAacoa xhyvura. Even the sea freezes. The 
Greeks, who had little or no knowledge of these countries, thought that 
the sea could not freeze; they therefore considered this assertion of 
Herodotus as fabulous. The moderns, who have acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with these regions, know that Herodotus was correct. 

59. Oi évrog ragpov Teiba. The Scythians of the Chersonesus. In 
the Greek, ‘ who dwell within the canal.’ Herodotus means the canal 
or ditch dug by the sons of the slaves, of which he has already spoken. 
(iii.). This ditch or canal closed the entrance to the Chersonesus. 

60. [Tac dudlac érehabvova xépny ic rove Muvdovc. They drive their 
wagons across (the ice) to the country of the Sinds. The country here 
meant is that south of the Kuban, or the western extremity of Circassia. 
All the MSS. of Herodotus have ’Iydov¢, which the editors have changed 
to X<ydove on very insufficient grounds’. The names Ind and Sind are 
both modifications of Hind; the aspirate being in the one case changed 
into S, and in the other dropped altogether. The latter analogy suited 
better with the Ionian dialect: it is not surprising therefore that Hero- 
dotus should write “Ivdoc where others have Zivdo. Hesychius says 
plainly, Sivdor, €0vo¢ "Ivdexéy: though here also editors have arbitrarily 
changed the text. It is certain nevertheless that Greek writers of a 
later age gave the name of India to a part of Caucasus*. Those In- 
dians, more frequently called Sinds or Sints, may be suspected of being 
the forefathers of the gipsies, who are now called Sints in Lithuania *. ] 

61. "Over dé cai hyslovor ode dvéyovrac apyhv. Asses and mules do 
not bear (the excessive cold) at all. ‘ Ipsum animal ° (asinus) frigoris 
maxime impatiens: ideo non generatur in Ponto: nec sequinoctio verno, 
ut cetera pecua, admittitur, sed solstitio.” 

Asses are very scarce in northern countries. Though the climate of 
England is for the most part mild and temperate, that animal is not 
common there, and never reaches its full perfection, as I have ascertained 
by travelling over the whole country for the space of two years; but 
things may have altered since I was in that country, fifty years back. 


XXIX. 62. To yévoe rv Body ro Kddov dta raira ob giew xépea 
abtrot. The rigour of the climate prevents their oxen from having 
horns. Hippocrates, speaking of the cars of the Scythians‘, says, that 


* In like manner the editors write p. 450. 
Zevdtege in IV. Ixxxvi. where all the * Cooley’s Hist. of Maritime Disco- 
MSS. have “Ivdixic. very, vol. I. p. 84. 

3 See Gail’s note 456, on the Periplus  * Plin. VIII. xliii. vol. 1. p. 469, lin. 3. 
of Scylax Caryandensis, Geogr. Min.1. © Hippcer. de Aér. &o, vokh FE. p. 353. 
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they are drawn by oxen without horns, and the cold prevents them from 
having any. 

‘‘ The oxen’ are born without horns; or, if they have any, the peo- 
ple cut them off, for that part is very susceptible of cold.” 


XXX. 63. "Ex cardpne rev. In consequence of some maledictton. 
‘‘ Why do the Eleans*‘, when their mares are at heat, take them beyond 
their frontiers to have them covered? Is it because CZEnomaus, who 
of all their kings took the greatest delight in horses, uttered tremendous 
curses against the mares which should be covered in Elis? and is it 
from apprehension of the effects of this curse, that they cause them 
to be covered in other countries? ”’ 

Pausanias makes the same remark that Herodotus does :—“* In Elis’ 
the mares will not conceive by asses, though they will out of the coun- 
try. They attribute this circumstance to a certain malediction. This 
was no doubt the reason why, in Olympia, the races of chariots drawn 
by mules, which had been introduced in the 70th Olympiad, by Ther- 
sias of Thessaly, were abolished’.” The ungraceful appearance of this 
kind of equipage might likewise have contributed to its being pro- 
scribed. 

Although this mule race has a very remote reference indeed to the 
passage of Herodotus, I cannot here refrain from discussing a point of 
criticism regarding it. 

The scholiast of Pindar’ asserts, that the race of the ’Axfyat, ot 
chariots drawn by mules, subsisted only ten years, and that it was abo- 
lished about the 89th Olympiad. It had been introduced therefore, 
according to this scholiast, in the 86th Olympiad ; a period long poste- 
rior to the time of Pausanias. Nevertheless, as this same scholiast 
remarks that Psaumis, to whom the ode on which he comments is 
addressed, obtained the prize of the ’Awfya: in the 82nd Olympiad, there 
must be an error in his text. He says, on the 6th Olympic *, that the 
race of the *Awjva: was abolished, according to some, in the 85th Olym- 
piad, and according to others, in the 86th. He is then in agreement 
with Pausanias; for we find in that author, that in the 84th Olympiad 
it was proclaimed, that for the future there would be no races of the 
‘Anrnvac. This prohibition would therefore take effect in the succeeding 
Olympiad, which was the 85th. I give the entire passage from Pausa- 
nias, which the Abbé Gedoyn did not understand. ‘ They also abo- 
lished ‘ certain games at Olympia; the Eleans, from a change of senti- 
ment, having resolved to celebrate them no more... . that is to Say, 
the races of the "Awfyac and of Calpe, the first of which had been 
established in the 70th Olympiad, and the other in the Olympiad 


7 Strabo, VII. p. 471, c. 2 Schol. Pindari ad Olymp. v.6. 
8 Plutarch. Queest. Greece, p. 303, B. 3 Id. wepi rev xddwy, p. 59, eX edit. 
® Pausan. V.v. p. 384. Oxon. 


1 Pausan. V. ix. p. 395. 4 Pausan. V. ix. pp. 395, 396. 
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following. In the 84th Olympiad it was proclaimed, that for the 
future there should be no races of the ’Arfjyac and of Calpe. Thersias 
of Thessaly obtained the prize at the first institution of the Arya, and 
Pateecus of Dyme in Achaia, at that of Calpe.” After this explana- 
tion, I should be disposed to read in the scholiast, 4\\a dwéexaeric, 
instead of GAXa dexaerc, and dydonxoor)y wépxrny instead of dydo- 
nxoorhy évvarny. I interpret ypdvog oé€ rig ov paxpédc, not bf the 
entire duration of these races, but only of their duration from the time 
of the victory obtained by Psaumis in the 82nd Olympiad. By this 
method, the scholiast is reconciled both with himself and with Pau- 
sanias. 

There yet remains a slight difficulty. The scholiast says, on the 5th 
Olympic, that it was a certain Asandrastus who also applied himself to 
this contest with mules: ’Acdaydpacrog érerfdevote cul jpidvotc aywri- 
feo8a:: whilst Pausanias, a very exact historian, says, that it was 
Thersias. The text of the scholiast appears to me to be altered in this 
place also, and I am inclined to read Ogpoavdpdc rie éwerhdevoe, &c. 
Asandrastus is not a Greek name; and the Thersias of Pausanias 
appears to be equivalent to and the same with Thersander. 


XXXII. 64. Ta ov arepad eixalovrag rivy xidva rove Uxibac 
doxéw déyery. It appears to me that snow is called feathers by the 
Scythians, owing to similitude. The Psalmist ° compares snow to flocks 
of wool: ‘‘ He giveth snow like wool ;” an expression which presents a 
sort of picture. That the Scythians, who beheld the snow fall in 
abundance in their country, should have compared it to feathers, does 
not surprise me; but that an African, who could rarely have witnessed 
such a spectacle, should use the very same expression, and that without 
having read Herodotus, I confess is rather astonishing. Leo Africanus 
says, that below the town of Imizmizi there is a defile which crosses 
mount Atlas, and leads to the country of Guzzula; that this defile is 
called Burris, that is to say, covered over with feathers, “eo quod ® 
frequentes illic admodum cadant nives, quas plumas quis potius quam 
nivem judicaret.”’ 


XXXII. 65." ‘YrepBopéwy ce wépt avOpwrwy. Respecting the Hyper- 
borean people. M. Fréret’ places this people beyond mount Boras, 
and thinks it is for this reason that they are called Hyperboreans. His 
conjecture does not appear to me admissible. He urges in support of 
it, that this mountain borders on Illyria. But if it were really so near 
Greece, how came the Greeks to broach sucha variety of fables as to . 
the situation of the countries beyond this mountain? 2. It should 
seem that the name of this mountain is altered in Livy, and that we 


> Psalm cxlvii. 5. 7 Mém. de ]’Acad. des Belles Lettres, 
fol, oe Leonis Africani Afr. Descr. II. tom. XVIII. p. 200. 
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should read ‘Bernus,’ as it is written in Diodorus Siculus (vol. Il. 
p- 644, line 4.), or rather ‘ Bermius,’ as we find in Herodotus (VIL. 
CXXX viii.) 

It appears by the scholiast® of Pindar, that the Greeks, in his time, 
called the Thracians Boreans; and it is therefore very probable, that 
they called those who lived beyond, Hyperboreans, Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus appears to confirm this opinion, when he says’, that there 
are many considerable nations extending as far as the Danube, 0 the 
country of the Hyperboreans. The fact is, that the Greeks understood 
by this word the most distant people towards the north. They applied 
it sometimes to one nation, sometimes to another, as their acquaintance 
with geography increased. Herodotus, who possessed more informa 
tion than most of the writers who succeeded him, applies it to a partl- 
cular people. 

These people appear to have been originally Greeks ; the worship of 
the Delian Apollo, their rites, and some traces of their language observ- 
able in their proper names, all give strength to the conjecture. 

66. ’Ey ’Emcydvotor. In the Epigoni. This poem is very ancient, 
though in all probability Homer was not the author of it. The scho- 
liast of Aristophanes? attributes it to Antimachus. But Antimachus of 
Colophon, who was anterior to Plato, according to Suidas* was poste- 
rior to Herodotus, or at least bis contemporary. It was therefore 
impossible to impose on our historian in this particular. The Thebaid 
of Antimachus was not sufficiently known at Athens, at the time when 
Aristophanes produced his pieces, nor did the Athenians hold it in sufli- 
cient esteem to teach it to their children. . 

The author of the Dispute between Homer and Hesiod quotes this 
verse of the Epigoni *: 


Niv av0’ ordorépwr dpyopeBa Movoat. 


‘ Muses, let us now recommence our songs with the exploits of thes? 


young warriors.’ 
The poet gives the name of érAorépove to the sons of those warriors 

who perished in the first war of Thebes. ; 
The second war was the subject of the Epigoni. Aristophanes, ™ 

his comedy entitled ‘ ‘ Pax,’ quotes the verse which I have given abov® 


XXXITI. 67. ‘Ipa d& ‘YrepBopéwy gepdpeva. The offerings br ought 
by the Hyperboreans. Salmasius* contends that those offerings Wer? 
the firstlings of the victims; but these would have been spoilt before 
. they could have reached Delos. It should seem that it was the first- 


* Schol. Pind. ad Pyth. od. iv. 324, * Suidas. voc, ’Avripayog. ox ed. 


p- 234, col 2, lin. 4. 3 Homeri et Hesiodi Certame?, 
® De Administr. Imp. p. 78, ex edit. Barnesii, p. xxvii. 
Banduri 4 Aristoph. Pax, 1270. 
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fruits of the earth that were the first offerings made to the gods. I 
think therefore, with Baron Spanheim, that the author here refers to 
the first-fruits of barley or other grain, which the Hyperboreans sent 
to Delos. This is likewise the opinion of Greevius, 

As to the route pursued by the Hyperboreans, Callimachus * agrees 
perfectly with our author. The Athenians, who referred every thing 
to themselves, adopted another tradition, which has been handed down 
by Pausanias. According to them’, the Hyperboreans committed their 
first-fruits to the Arimaspj, the Arimaspi to the Issedones, the Issedones 
to the Scythians, the Scythians to Sinope; and thence the Greeks 
handed them from one to another as far as Prasise, a village of Attica, 
which forwarded them to Athens, and the Athenians to Delos. 
Although Herodotus does not name the people to whom the Hyper- 
boreans in the first instance committed their offerings, it is certain that 
it was to the Arimaspi and the Issedones, as Pausanias relates; but 
when this author adds that the Issedones transferred them to the Scy- 
thians, and these last to Sinope in the south, he is certainly mistaken. 
The tradition of the Delians seems better founded. There were several 
nations between the Issedones and the Scythians. These offerings 
travelled from the north-east to the south-west, till at length they reached 
the Adriatic. 

Those who brought these offerings enclosed in sheaves of corn, were 
called ‘ Amallophori® and ‘ Oulophori.’ ‘‘ Greeci® tradunt OvAoddpouc 
ex Hyperboreis...... in insulam Delum venisse.” It might be 
concluded from this passage of Servius, that at least in early times these 
offerings were enclosed in barley straw. We know that this was the 
species of grain first in use, and that which in Greece was scattered on 
the heads of the victims; 2 custom of which I have spoken in note 4, 
on § cix. book I. 

68. Ot viv Lleppepéec xadéovrar. Which are now called Perpherees. 
Those who were deputed by the different states of Greece to consult 
Apollo, or to offer to him sacrifices in the name of their country, were 
called in general ‘ Theori;’ those who came from the Hyperboreans, 
‘ Perpherees,’ as Herodotus informs us. Porphyrius calls them ‘ Amal- 
lophori,’ and Servius ‘ Oulophori,’ perhaps because their offerings were 
enveloped in straw. The name of ‘ Deliaste’ was also given to those 
sent to Delos, and ‘ Pythiastz’ to those sent to Delphi. See Hesychius, 
Phavorinus, Athenseus, &c. The chief of the deputation was called 
‘ Architheorus'.’ 

69. Ty ’Apréuecde r7 Baowrniy. The royal Diana. This goddess’ 
was called in the Thracian tongue ‘ Bendis.’ Bévdcc i “Aprepic Opa- 
xeori, The Athenians celebrated, in honour of her, a festival which was 
called Bevdldea. 


¢ Callimach. Hymn. in Delum, 284. ® Servius ad Aineid. XI. 858. 
7 Pausan. I. xxxi. p. 77. 1 ASlian. Hist. Var. III. i. vol. I. p. 199. 
8 Porphyr. de Abstin. II. xix..p. 135. 2 Hesychius in voc. 
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XXXIV. 70. 'Exi ro ofjpa, Upon the monument of these virgins. 
The custom of offering the hair of the head to the gods is very ancient. 
It was sometimes placed in the temples, an example of which we have 
in Berenice, who dedicated hers in the temple of Venus. Sometimes it 
was hung upon the trees. Trees thus distinguished were called by the 
Romans ® ‘ capillate’ or ‘ capillares.’ The Roman vestals hung theirs 
upon the Lotos. ‘‘ Antiquior‘ illa est (Lotos), sed incerta ejus etas, 
quee capillata dicitur, quoniam Vestalium virginum capillus ad eam 
defertur.” , 

To cut off the hair was a sign of mourning. It was practised at the 
burial of a father, a mother, or any other person the most nearly allied. 
It was for this reason that the young people of Delos, of both sexes, cut 
off their hair in honour of these Hyperborean virgins, for the purpose of 
marking the regret they felt for their loss. The same custom was 
observed at Troezene, in the temple consecrated to Hippolytus, as fare- 
told to this young hero by Diana: ‘* The young maidens shall cut off 
their hair in honour of you, and you shall in all after-time enjoy 
the tribute of their tears, the expression of their grief *,” 

The author of the treatise on the Syrian Goddess *, which is found 
amongst the works of Lucian, was wrong in attributing this custom to 
the Troezenians exclusively, as it was observed also in the island of Delos. 


XXXV. 71. Kat ryv "Qe. And Opis also. Orion, who was 
beloved by Aurora, and who is reported by Pherecydes to have been 
the son of Neptune and Euryale, but by other authors considered as a 
son of Tellus, was killed with arrows, while offering violence to Opis’, 
by Diana, according to some writers. 

According to Callimachus, the first Hyperborean virgins, who brought 
these offerings to Delos, were named, Oupis, Loxo, and Hecaérge, 
daughters of Boreas *. 

72. "Ayelpey ope rag yuvaixac. The women collect money for them. 
The custom of begging contributions in honour of the gods ig very 
ancient. See M. Ruhnken’s note on the Lexicon of Timeus, 9th and 
following pages of the 2nd edition, in which this critic quotes two verses 
from the Inachus of Sophocles, which M. Brunck has omitted in his 
exbellent edition of that poet. Plato ° has quoted them partially, with- 
out naming their author, as well as the scholiast of Aristophanes, who 
gives them entire, on verse 1385 of the ‘Ranz.’ They are as follows: 


Nopgae dpeciyovor, Deatow aysipw 
"Ivdxov, ’Apyelov rorapov, ratct Brodwporc. 


‘Nymphs of the mountains, I beg in behalf of the daughters of 


3 Sext. Fest. Pomp. voc. Capillatam,  ° Lucian. vol. IIT. lx. pp. 489, 490. 
p. 66. ? Apollod. I. p. 15, lin. 17, &c. 

4 Plin. H. N, XVI. xliv. vol. IT. p. 40, § Callim. Hymn. in Delum, 292. 
lin. 7. ® Plato de Republicé, vol. II. p. 
> Euripid. Hippol. 1436. 381, D. 
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Inachus, an Argian river, goddesses who bestow fertility on our — 
plains.’ z 

73. ‘Odjy avip Abcoc. Olen of Lycia. Olen, a soothsayer and 
a poet, anterior to Homer, and even to Pamphos and Orpheus’, is the 
most ancient poet that Greece ever produced, and the first who delivered’ 
the oracles of Apollo. The Delphians sung hymns which he had com- 
posed for them. ‘They sing,” says Callimachus *, “ the hymns which 
Olen of Lycia, a poet and a soothsayer, brought them from the borders 
of the Xanthus.” In his hymn to llithyia, he says that she is the 
mother of Cupid, or Love’. He also composed a hymn to Juno‘, in 
which he asserts that that goddess was brought up by the Hours, and 
he reckons amongst her children both Mars and Hebe. There is like- 
wise another poem of his to Achaia‘, who came to Delos from the 
country of the Hyperboreans. 

74. ’Ayxyorarw rov Kniwy iorenroplov. Close to the hall where the 
Ceians celebrate their festivals. The Athenians and the inhabitants of 
the Cyclades celebrated with great magnificence, at Delos, in honour of 
Apollo, a festival which was termed ‘ Delia.’ This festival occurred 
after the revolution of four years, that is to say, at the commencement 
of the fifth. Those which were celebrated annually by no means 
equalled this in magnificence. In the grand festivals, the inhabitants of 
the Cyclades sent a chorus to Delos, and every island had an edifice 
appropriated to itself in which to lodge its deputies; at least we may 
conjecture as much from this passage of Herodotus. I shall say 
nothing of the festival itself; Mr. Taylor’, Father Corsini, and the 
Abbé Barthelémy, having left nothing to be desired on this point. 


XXXVI. 75. [epi "ABapeoc. Respecting Abaris. Authors vary as 
to the time when Abaris came into Greece. Some‘ fix it in the 3rd 
Olympiad, others in the 21st; but Pindar’, a writer whose authority is 
incontestable, places his voyage in the reign of Croesus. He ought to 
be sufficiently informed on the subject, as he lived at a time when the 
memory of Abaris was still recent. He was born in the 3rd year of the 
65th* Olympiad, and Croesus was made prisoner in the 4th year of the 
58th, after a reign of 14 years. If we suppose that Abaris came into 
Greece in the 3rd year of the reign of that prince, that is to say, in the 
year 4157 of the Julian period, 557 years before the vulgar era, his 
voyage would have preceded the birth of that poet by 40 years. 

76. ‘Qe rov diordg mweptégpepe. How an arrow carried him about. 
I read with MM. Wesseling and Valckenaer, we rov diordc.... an 
alteration which appears necessary, and is founded on what most of the 
writers who speak of this Abaris say, i.e. that he was carried on an 


1 Pausan. IX. xxvii. p. 762. 6 Id. V. vii. p. 392. 

3 Id. X. v. pp. 809, 810. ? Marmor Sandvicense. 

3 Callimach. Hymn. in Delum, 304. ® Harpocration ; Suidas, voc.” ABaote. 
4 Pausan. IX. xxvii. p. 762. ® Id. ibid. 
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arrow. See the note of those critics. M. Borheck agrees with them in 
his edition. 

Nevertheless, a fragment of Lycurgus, quoted’? by the Empress 
Eudocia, had led me to doubt as to the propriety of this correction, and 
consequently the manner in which I have translated the passage. ‘‘ A 
famine,” says the orator, “ having been experienced amongst the 
Hyperboreans, Abaris came into Greece, and placed himself in the pay 
of Apollo. That god taught him to deliver oracles. He afterwards 
travelled all over Greece, delivering oracles, holding in his hands an 
arrow, the symbol of Apollo, who was a great archer.” 

This fragment is taken from the oration of Lycurgus against Mene- 
sches, éy rm xara Mevéoyouc. This name appears to me to have been 
altered, and TI think we should read ‘ against Meneseechmus,’ év re 
kara Meveaaixpov. Apollonius* makes no mention of this wonderful 
arrow. 

77. Ei dé eiat revecg ‘YxepBdpeot.’ If there are any Hyperboreans, 
§&c. ‘ Eratosthenes ‘* contends that the conclusion of Herodotus, viz. 
that there are no Hypernotians, because there are no Hyperboreans, is 
a sophism, and is the same as if he were to say, there are no people who 
delight in evil, because there are none who delight in good. There 
may be Hypernotians, since the Notus does not blow in Ethiopia, nor 
even lower down, continues this writer. Now as the winds blow in all 
climates, and that which comes from the south is called Notus, it is very 
surprising that there should be any country where it is not felt. But 
the exact contrary is the case ; for not only is Ethiopia subject to the 
Notus, but all the country beyond it up to the equator. This admitted, 
Herodotus is censurable for believing that any people were called 
Hyperboreans, because they did not feel the wind called Boreas. 
Though -poets and their interpreters may advance these things in their 
fictions, he should give us sounder doctrine.” 

The reasoning of Eratosthenes is absurd. In Greek they say 
éxtyatpexdxoc, but not ércyarpd-yudoc. Yet though the first term exists, 
it does not follow that the second should not, because there is no cor- 
responding term. I cannot fully explain the idea of the geographer, 
because in our language the two words are exactly similar. 


XXXVIII. 78. ’Acrai deptorar. Two peninsulas. ‘Ari is often 
taken for a peninsula. Attica was so called only because it was a pen- 
insula. See the notes of Isaac Vossius on the ‘ Periplus’ of Scylax *- 


XXXIX. 79. Tiv "EpvOpjy Oadaccay. The Erythrean sea. We 
must remark, that not only the Arabian gulf, but likewise the Persian 
gulf, and the Southern ocean, or the whole space of sea between the 
two, was called by this name. 


2 Anecdota Greeca, vol. I. p. 20. 4 Strabo, I. p. 106, B ; 107, A. 
3 Hist. Mirab. iv. p. 9. 5 Geograph. Script. Min. vol. I. p. 9- 
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80. "Ec rov Aapeiog éx rov Neldou dtdpvya éohyaye. Where Darius 
had a canal lead from the Nile. This canal commences, says Hero- 
dotus °, a little above Bubastis. It flows throngh a long tract from 
west to east. It then passes through the defile of the mountain of 
Arabia, and turns towards the south, till it reaches the Erythrean sea, 
near Patumos. Herodotus, however, has omitted one important circum- 
stance, which is, that this canal passes through the bitter lakes’. 

Tt is very remarkable that Herodotus, who had seen this canal, and 
knew that it conveyed the waters of the Nile into the Arabian gulf, 
should be contradicted by Diodorus Siculus *, by Strabo °, and by Pliny ', 
who all affirm that Darius desisted from this enterprise, and that it was 
completed by Ptolemy. It is certain that Diodorus had never seen this 
canal, as he makes it to commence, contrary to the notoriety of the fact, 
at Pelusium. It appears to me, that this canal, having been filled up 
or obstructed by the negligence of those entrusted with the care of it, 
Ptolemy the second merely had it cleared out and rendered navigable. 
When Pliny asserts that Darius caused it to be carried only as far as the 
bitter lakes, he merely proves, that from the bitter lakes it had been 
filled up, but that all the upper part of it remained uninjured till the 
time of Ptolemy. This prince did not content himself with merely 
clearing out the canal, he constructed locks * or flood-gates, which were 
opened and shut as the convenience of navigation required. It seems 
that in the sequel very little attention was paid to it; for in the course 
of two hundred years afterwards, it had become so greatly impaired, that 
Cleopatra, wishing to withdraw beyond the Arabian gulf, conceived the 
idea of transporting her vessels from the Mediterranean to that gulf 
by land*. Had the canal been at that time navigable, such a notion 
would never have occurred to her. If it became filled up in less than 
two hundred years, namely, from the time of Ptolemy to that of Cleo- 
patra, why should not the same thing have happened in the course of 
more than two centuries, under the Persian kings, whose cares and 
attention, being divided by so vast an extent of empire, could not be 
very sedulously directed to so secondary an object ? 

We may therefore safely conclude, that Darius completed the canal 
begun by Necho; but that, being neglected, it became gradually filled 
up: that Ptolemy Philopator, sensible of its utility, had it cleared out ; 
but that, through the neglect of his successors, it became again ob- 
structed. 

Trajan caused it to be once more cleared out, if we may‘ rely on 
Ptolemy ; but Macrizi, an Arabian author, asserts, that it was the 
emperor Adrian. The opinion of Macrizi is the more probable, as 
Trajan was never in Egypt, while Adrian was, and having been 


6 Herod. IT. elviii. ! Pliny, as above. 
7 Strabo, XVII. p. 1156,c ; Plin. V1. 2 Diod. ibid. 

xxix. vol. I. p. 341, lin. 4. 3 Plutarch. in Antonio, p. 948, c, p. 
§ Diod. Sic. I. xxxiii. p. 39. 4 Ptolemsei Geogr. IV. p. 124. 
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adopted by the former, was sometimes called by his name. I borrow 
this suggestion from the ingenious M. D’Anville *. 

Amrou, the general of the Emir of the Faithfal, Omar, had it dug out 
afresh, by the order of that Emir, in the tenth year of the Hegira, 
A.D. 632, that is to say, about 500 years after Adrian had rendered it 
navigable. It was used for the transport of corn to Mecca; but 
Mohammed Ben Abdallah Ben Alhassan having revolted in Medina 
against Aboujafar Al-Mansor Billah, second caliph of the house of the 
Abassides, that Emir filled it up again, about the 145th year of the 
Hegira’, a.p. 762; and from that time to the present it has so 
remained. 


XLI. 81. "Ard rijode rij¢ Oadaoonc. From this sea. We must 
necessarily understand the isthmus beween the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian gulf or Red sea. Herodotus has already said (II. clviii.) that 
the shortest way by which you could pass from one of these seas to the 
other, was 1000 stadia. Agrippa asserts, on the authority of Pliny ’, that 
from Pelusium to Arsinoe upon the Red Sea was 125 miles; which 
comes to the same thing, this author always reckoning eight stadia to the 
mile. 


XLII. 82. “Exdeov rv vorinv Oadaccay. They navigated the 
Southern sea. This is the ocean which washes the eastern and southern 
coasts of Africa. Herodotus, it should therefore seem, knew that the 
Atlantic ocean and the Erythrean sea communicated after making the, 
circuit of Africa. Eratosthenes was likewise aware of this, as we learn 
from ° Strabo. This truth, however, was unknown both to Hipparchus 
and to Ptolemy, and was in fact lost sight of until the time when Bar- 
tholomew Dias and Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 
1486-7. 

83. "Epot pev ob mora. This appears to me by no means credsble. 
Herodotus does not doubt that the Phcenicians had circumnavigated the 
coast of Africa, and returned to Egypt by the Straits of Gibraltar; but 
he cannot believe that in the course of this voyage they had the sun on 
their right hand. The Phcenicians must necessarily, however, have 80 
had it, after having passed the line; and this material circumstance, 
which in an age when astronomy was in its infancy could scarcely 
be conceived, confirms the authenticity of this voyage, which might 
otherwise be doubted. I feel highly flattered that this observation is 
approved by Major Rennell*. 


5 Mém. sur l’Egypte, &c. p. 133. ® Strabo, I. p. 97. This note is bor- 
¢ This was the year of the revolt of rowed from the excellent work of M. Gos- 
Abdallah. See Elmacin, Abulfeds An-  selin, entitled Géographie des Grecs ana- 


nales, vol. Il. p. 15. lysée, p. 37. 
’ Plin, H. N. V. xi. vol. I. p. 259, ® The Geographical System of Hero- 
lin. 10. dotus examined, &c. p. 718. 
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This voyage, on mature reflection, appears to me as well authenticated 
as most of those of our modern travellers, though the narrative of it can 
afford but very little information. A literary character of the first emi- 
nence, however, has thought proper to' treat it as a romance. He 
endeavours to prove this by refuting the account of Herodotus; but let 
us examine his remarks. 

‘© It has been maintained,” says M. Gosselin’, “ that the ancients 
would not have known that Africa was really a peninsula, had not some 
navigator sailed round the coast.” 

How could this fact have been ascertained by any other means, 
especially at the time of the reign of Necho, i. e. between the years 617 
and 601 B.c. ? 

‘It might have been known,” continues M. Gosselin, “ that Africa 
was a peninsula, because Hanno’, in visiting the western coast of Africa, 
and Himilco, in traversing the western and northern coasts of Europe, 
had satisfied themselves that these continents were distinct and 
separate.” 

This is founded upon M. Gosselin’s position, that the voyage of 
Hanno should be dated as far back as 1000 years before our era; and 
this he founds, 1. on the origin of Carthage, which he fixes ‘ 1265, or at 
least 1235 years B.c. On this point, the opinion which appears to me 
the most probable, is that of Velleius Paterculus ; and it is upon the 
authority of that historian that in my ‘ Canon Chronologique,’ I have 
fixed the foundation of Carthage 819 years before our era. If my hypo- 

thesis be correct, M. Gosselin makes Hanno start from Carthage four 
centuries before the foundation of that city. But even supposing that 
Carthage was founded 1235 or 1265 years 8. c., still it would not follow 
that the voyage of Hanno took place 1000 years before our era. Nine 
critics have laboured in the investigation of the epoch of this voyage. 
M. Bougainville has carried it the farthest back of any of them, and he 
places it in the year 570 before our era, that is to say, 432 years later 
than the time assumed by M. Gosselin. I do not mean to assert, that 
M. Bougainville is not mistaken: but M. Gosselin adduces no authority 
in support of his statement, and we may venture to say, that his only 
motive for fixing the voyage of Hanno at that period, was that of prop- 
ping his own system, as he brings forward no shadow of proof that it 
preceded our era by 1000 years. 

‘* Herodotus * adds, that the Phoenicians having navigated for two 
years, they doubled, in the third year, the Pillars of Hercules, and 
returned to Egypt.” 

M. Gosselin does not directly contradict this statement ; but he holds, 
** that ° if the Phoenicians propelled their vessels by the oar, being born 


1 Recherches sur la Géographie des ¢ Ibid. p. 138. 

Anciens, &c. tom. i. p. 216, § Ibid. p. 205. 
2 Ibid, p. 207. 6 Ibid. p. 209. 
3 Ibid. p. 208. 
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in a temperate climate, they could not have resisted so protracted a 
fatigue, especially under the burning zone, which they twice crossed,” 

*‘ In short,” adds M. Gosselin’, ‘ if they proceeded by oar and sail, 
or alternately by the one and the other, notwithstanding the stoppages 
they are supposed to have made for the purpose of sowing and reaping 
the corn necessary for their subsistence, they had no need to take two 
years and a half or three years to go round the coast of Africa.” 

Herodotus says, that the Phoenicians doubled the Pillars of Her- 
cules in the third year; and that is saying clearly enough that they cir- 
cumnavigated Africa in two years, and that in the commencement of the 
third they reached the Straits of Gibraltar. But even supposing that 
they had spent three entire years in accomplishing this voyage, what 
can we conclude from that? Nothing more than that they stopped in 
certain provinces of Africa, sometimes for the purpose of sowing and 
gathering corn, and sometimes to take shelter from the excessive heat, 
longer than M. Gosselin supposes necessary. 

‘S The Pheenicians,”’ continues Herodotus, “related on their arrival, 
that in sailing round Libya, they had the sun on their right hand.” 

M. Gosselin objects to this °, that Thales had learned in Egypt the 
principles of calculation, so far as to enable him to predict the eclipses 
of the sun. Now this knowledge involves that of the obliquity of the 
sun’s course, and of the phenomena which arise from this in different 
latitudes. He could not therefore be ignorant, that in circumnavigating 
Africa, one must have the sun on the right, and consequently this cir- 
cumstance might be known without the voyage having ever been really 
made. 

To this I answer, 1. that to predict the eclipse of the sun on the 9th 
July, 597 8.c., it was not necessary to be perfectly acquainted with the 
obliquity of the sun’s course for all the different latitudes; it was suffi- 
cient to know the obliquity of its course for certain known latitudes 
only. 2. The slender knowledge of astronomy then attained was con- 
fined to a very limited number of learned men. How can we suppose 
that common mariners were in possession of this knowledge? In the 
present age, when that science has reached a high degree of perfection, 
and when it is cultivated by a great number of persons, thousands of 
mariners are to be found without the slightest notion of it. How then 
can we imagine, that in the time of Thales the Phoenicians employed by 
Necho possessed any such knowledge? Their surprise on finding the 
sun on their right, proves their ignorance. They felt that they should 
with difficulty be believed; but their candour and simplicity still 
induced them to report the fact they had witnessed, and which. they 
expected would be doubted. Now, in my opinion, this fact proves the 
reality of the voyage round Africa, because it occurred at a time when 
astronomy had made too little progress for it to have been imagined. 


7 Rech. sur la Géogr. &c. tom. I. pp. 209, 210. § Ibid. p. 206. 
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But even were it possible that it should have been imagined, does that 
prove that it was effected ? 

‘* When the autumn was come,” proceeds M. Gosselin, after Hero- 
dotus, ‘* the Phcenicians landed in that part of Libya near which they 
found themselves, and sowed corn. They then waited for the time of 
harvest, and, after gathering it, they proceeded on their voyage.” 

It is certain that along the eastern and southern coasts of Africa, the 
seasons do not occur in the same months that they do in Phoenicia. 
For instance, at the Cape of Good Hope the sowing takes place in June 
or July, and the harvest in December. From this M. Gosselin con- 
cludes, that Herodotus having advanced that the Phoenicians sowed in 
autumn, had put forth a fable which carried its contradiction with it. 

This objection, though at the first glance it seems strong, does not 
rest upon a solid basis. 1. It is probable that the Phoenicians did not 
write the narrative of their voyage. It was necessary only to confirm its 
authenticity. In a country which is little better than a desert, few 
adventures could happen to them calculated to excite the curiosity of 
their contemporaries. Having no commercial views, they neglected to 
give the details of their navigation, to speak of the capes, gulfs, and 

rivers they had met with, as Hanno afterwards did. They contented 
themselves with relating, that, having reached a certain distance, they 
had the sun on their right ; that they sowed corn, and that they waited 
for the time of the harvest, without specifying when that occurred. 
Herodotus, who travelled into Egypt 150 years afterwards, having heard 
speak of this voyage, considered it sufficiently interesting to obtain a 
place in his history; but, as he did not know that the sowing season in 
a part of Africa did not answer to the same season in Greece, he ima- 
gined that the Phoenicians sowed in autumn, though the mariners had 
said nothing of that. particular in their account. Herodotus has cer- 
tainly committed an error, very excusable for the time in which he 
lived, in placing the seed-time in autumn in that part of the world; but 
we cannot from this error conclude that the voyage is a mere romance, 
any more than we can conclude that the navigation of the Indus by 
Scylax is imaginary, because Herodotus affirms ° that he descended this 
river from the east to the sea, though it is certain that its course is from 
north to south. 

‘* In fact,” says M. Gosselin’, ‘“ Mela and Pliny, who have endea- 
voured to prove the possibility of this grand navigation, by collecting 
every fact and tradition favourable to their conjecture, make no mention 
of this passage of Herodotus, though they have often cited the work of 
that historian. Does not so remarkable a silence prove, that the philo- 
sophers and geographers never yielded any faith to so vague an 
account ?”’ 


® Herod. LV. xliv. 1 Recherches, &c. tom. I. p. 206. 
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It is precisely because it is a vague account, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, a simple assertion of a fact unsupported by proofs, and without 
any circumstances which could serve to guide either philosophers or 
geographers, that Pomponius Mela and Pliny have passed it over 
in silence. Moreover, both these authors have been equally silent upon 
the navigation of the Indus and the periplus of Scylax. The same rea- 
soning should induce us to consider that navigation and periplus 
as purely imaginary, though M. Gosselin admits their authenticity. 

{ Larcher seems here to forget to what an extent the current informa- 
tion of mankind is filled up with hypothesis and conjecture. There is 
hardly any form of existence within the ordinary reach of imagination, 
which is not sooner or later embodied in a narrative. That Herodotus 
believed Africa to be circumnavigable, is no proof that he knew the fact. 
It is not merely because the circumnavigation of that continent is more 
reconcileable with nature and reality than the existence of one-eyed 
Arimasps and Griffons, that we should be warranted in concluding the 
account of such a voyage to rest on a better foundation than that of 
these monsters. 

Admitting that Rennell has proved the possibility of cireumnavigating 
Africa in the manner described by Herodotus, it still remains for us to 
decide on the question of probability. To begin with the most general 
considerations, it is obvious, 1. that though it is theoretically possible for 
boats to navigate thousands of miles along unknown coasts—to run 
upon shore in bad weather, and find shelter—to plant the ground, and 
gather the produce undisturbed,—and thus to creep round a great con- 
tinent, yet the practical difficulties in the way of such an attempt are 
such as to make its success almost incredible. To ancient as well as 
modern navigators unknown coasts must have been replete with dangers. 
Or are we to suppose that chance led the Phoenicians, in every exigency, 
to a smooth beach without breakers, where they found springs of fresh 
water, open, arable ground suitable for the grain which they brought 
with them, and no natives to molest them? Without a train of good 
fortune, bordering on the miraculous, how could they during a voyage 
of three years have invariably got through, (and without any retardation,) 
the constantly recurring hazards incident to such an undertaking ? 

2. Inferences favourable to our historian’s account of the early circum- 
navigation of Africa have been drawn from his statement respecting the 
position of the sun: and indeed, if we were obliged to suppose that the 
phenomenon in question, (viz. the sun on the right hand, or north of 
the spectator,) could have been observed only on the occasion of such 
an expedition, then we should have no alternative but to believe in his 
narrative. But if, on the other hand, we suppose that the eastern coast 
of Africa, south of the equator, was visited by Arab and Phcenician 
seamen in the time of Necho, as by Arabs and Greeks a few centuries 
later, we then see the natural growth of the story of the circumnavigation, 
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which exhibits only outlines derived from the knowledge of the age, and 
no individual traces of reality. 

3. It would be utterly irreconcileable with the general tenor of the 
history of our species, if we were to admit that the circumnavigation of 
Africa was accomplished, and not accidentally but designedly, six cen- 
turies before the Christian era, when the civilization of Egypt was 
mature, and that of Greece in the vigour of its youth; and that, being 
accomplished, it made no permanent impression, nor effected any revo- 
lution in the enterprise of mankind, but that by far the most remarkable 
achievement of the ancients left behind it only faint and dubious traces, 
not a name even of those concerned in it being recorded. That a hand- 
ful of Phoenicians should have overleaped at once the barriers which after- 
wards kept in check for so many centuries the Arabs on the one hand, on 
the other the Normans and Portuguese, is not more a matter of astonish- 
ment, than the envious fate which wrapped their success in such obscu- 
rity. This story could never have been disregarded by Greek and 
Roman geographers of later times, unless it was recognized by them as 
the mere offspring of speculation. How confidently experience and 
theory may be blended together, we see exemplified in Arrian’s account 
of the south-eastern coast of Africa, ‘“‘ Beyond Rhapta extends an 
unexplored sea, which unites with the western ocean ?.” 

84, Otrw péy airn éyvioOn 76 xpwrov. Thus tt (Libya) was known 
jor the first time. Herodotus does not mean to say that the interior of 
Africa was known, but only that it had been ascertained that that part 
of the world was surrounded by water, except on the side by which it 
joins Asia. This we must supply, after what we read at the commence- 
ment of the paragraph: obrw pev airn éyvwoOn ro xpéroy, namely, 
repippuroc éovea, xAv Sooy abriic xpoc rv ’Aginy obpile. | 


XLIII. 85. Kapynéddveor. The Carthaginians. The Carthaginians 
having concluded treaties with Xerxes, and travelling to all parts of the 
world, might have heard speak of the voyage or periplus of Sataspes. 

86. ‘Ecbijre pocvexnin. Clothing of the palm-iree. In the Greek 
there is éoQijre gotyeenty, which has been translated by some, ‘ habits of 
the Phcenician make,’ and by others ‘ red garments ;’ but it appears to 
me that neither of these is correct. 

1. How could people far distant from any commercial town, and who 
to all appearance had never seen any ships, since they fled on perceiving 
that of Sataspes, have procured habits of Phoenician make ? 

2. The giving them red garments appears to me as little founded. It 
is very doubtful whether people so barbarous as Herodotus represents 
these-to be, should have possessed stuffs, or even if they had, that they 
should know the art of dyeing them red. 

‘When our historian wishes to express that colour, he always uses the 


“\ 
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word gorvixeoc’, and never gowvexhioc, which latter is an Ionism for 
porvixeioc, and throughout the nine books of this history always signifies 
‘ Phoenician ’ or ‘ of palm ‘.’ 

[It has been maintained * that Sataspes reached Sierra Leone; but in 
order to judge correctly of the probable extent of the Persian’s voyage, 
it will be necessary to call to mind the slow progress of Portuguese 
discovery along the coasts of the Sahra in the 15th century. If Sataspes 
did not go beyond the shores of Wad Nan, or the northern borders of 
the Great Desert (which is the more likely opinion), then he probably 
did not pass the limits of Phoenician trade °. | 

87. Ov dvvaroy Ere rpoBalvev. Could not advance. It was, accord- 
ing to all appearance, the east wind which prevented the vessel from 
advancing. It blows constantly in this sea at a certain season. 


XLIV. 88. XxiAaxa Gvdpa Kapvaydéa. Scylax of Caryanda. This 
Scylax did not appear either to Vossius or Dodwell to be the same with 
the author of the ‘ Periplus of Europe, Asia, and Africa’.’ But M. de 
St. Croix * identifies this Scylax with the author of the Periplus; and 
his reasoning appears to me conclusive. 

[The age of Scylax of Caryanda, the author of the Periplus, is a 
point on which the learned are much divided. Holstenius, Fabricius, 
Hager, St. Croix, Bayer, and others, suppose the author of the Periplus 
to have been the same Scylax of whom Herodotus speaks in this 
passage ; Mazocchi makes him a contemporary of Herodotus. Vossius, 
Dodwell, and Wasse, think that he was contemporary with Polybius ; 
Mannert places him at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Bou- 
gainville maintains that he wrote between 370 and 360 8.c.; while 
Niebuhr assigns the authorship of the Periplus to the early half of the 
reign of Philip of Macedon, who ascended the throne in 360 B.c. 
Ukert inclines to the opinions of the last two critics; while Gail is dis- 
posed to side with St. Croix and Larcher ®. | 

89. Kara rorapyov rpo¢g #w re cal fAtov dvarodac. They descended 
the river to the east. The course of the Indus is from north to south ; 
consequently Scylax could not descend to the sea by the east. That 
skilful navigator was not ignorant that he had reached the sea on the 
south; but Herodotus, who had not read his account, and who had 
heard say that he had descended the Indus to the sea, imagined that 
that sea was on the east, for such was the opinion of his time: and 
considerably afterwards, Hipparchus! asserted the same thing. 


3 Herod. I. xevill. ; II. exxxii.; VII. son’s Geogr. Min. vol. I. p. 42. 

Ixxvi. 3 IX. xx § Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscr. tom. 
* Herod. Il. Taxxvi : ; III. xx.; &c. XLII. p. 330. 
5 Rennell, Geogr. Syst. of Herod.  ° See the Dissertations of Dodwell and 


p- 716. Gail, in the Geogr. Min. ed. Gail, Paris, 
6 Scylax Caryand. p. 54, in Huds. 1826. vol. I. and Ukert, Geogr. der Grie- 
Geogr. Min. vol. I. chen und Réimer, I. ii. p. 285. 
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90. "Ivdovg re xareorpéparo Aapeiog, xal rq Oadacoy rabry éxparo, 
Darius subjugated the Indians, and availed himself of this sea. The Pre- 
sident Montesquieu says*: “‘ The navigation which Darius caused to 
be performed of the river Indus and of the Indian sea, was rather the 
phantasy of a prince anxious to display his power, than the digested plan 
of a monarch who had any useful end in view. It produced no result 
either for commerce or navigation ; and if for a moment they emerged 
from ignorance, it was to relapse into it immediately.” This ingenious 
writer adds, in a note, “ Herodotus, in Melpomene, says that Darius 
conquered the Indies: but this is to be understood only of Ariana, and 
that was an ideal conquest.” 

But how was this conquest merely ideal, as Xerxes and Darius him- 
self had Indians in their armies? How was this voyage without results 
either for commerce or navigation, since, after the periplus was accom- 
plished, that prince subjugated the Indians and made use of their sea? 


XLV. 91. Mixet dé yerwoxerac rap’ aydorépac waphxovea. But it 
ts known to exceed in length the other two parts of the world. It is not 
astonishing that Herodotus should have conceived this notion of Europe 
and of Asia, since, with the exception of the Massagete, of Arabia, 
and of a part of India; he knew no more of Asia than the countries 
which were under the government of Darius. Moreover, this historian 
considered as part of Europe that immense country to the north of 
Caucasus, of the Caspian sea, and of the Massagete. On the one 
hand, he added to Europe extensive countries which he subtracted from 
Asia; whilst, on the other, this latter division of the world comprised 
an immense extent of country of which he had no knowledge. We 
must not, therefore, be surprised at his asserting that Europe is larger 
than Asia and Africa. 

92. “Ober Ebevro rig éxwruplac. Whence they took the names. 
“E@evro is not here taken in the usual reciprocal sense of the middle 
voice. 

93. Tov Korvoc. Son of Cotys. Cotys appears at the first glance to 
be a Thracian name. Atys is decidedly Lydian. Independently of 
King Atys, Herodotus speaks of a son of Croesus, and of the father of 
the rich Pythius, who both bore this name. To this we may add what 
our author relates of the history of Lydia, and which he has not bor- 
rowed from Xanthus of Lydia, as Thomas Gale imagined *; that histo- 
rian, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus‘, having no where spoken 
of Tyrrhenus, nor of the sending of the Mzonian colony into Italy. In 
that passage (I. xciv.) he calls the son of Manes ‘Atys,’ and not ‘ Cotys.’ 
Eustathius appears to have read * ‘Asias,’ son of Atys. But though these 


2 L'Esprit des Loix, X XI. viii. p. 483. . 5 Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 270: add 

3 M. Valckenaer appears to me mis- the Etymologicum Magnum, at the word 
taken. See bk. I. xciv. note 7. "Aci Ly Aepawre, p. 153. © 
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authorities have great weight, I allow ‘Cotys’ to stand, because it 
appears by the same Eustathius on Homer’, that the ancients consi- 
dered Asias as the son of Cotys, and moreover, because Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ affirms that Manes, first king of Meonia, had by Cal- 
lirhoe, Cotys, and that Cotys had by Halia, daughter of Tullus, Asias 
and Atys; for so we must read that author.— VALCKENAER. 

I add to this note, which 1 have borrowed from M. Valckenaer, that 
Cotys is not a name so peculiar to Thrace, but that it is met with in 
different parts of Asia Minor. The prince or king of the Paphlago- 
nians, as Plutarch calls him *, who was contemporary with Agesilaus 
king of Lacedzemon, was called Cotys ’. 

94. El pa) axe rife Tuping phoopev Evpwrne AaBeiv ro obvopa rijv 
xwony. Unless we suppose that the country took its name from the Tyrian 
Europa. Bochart’ thinks that this division of the world was called 
Ur-Appa by the Phoenicians, from the fair complexion of its inha- 
bitants: and he is possibly in the right. 


XLVI. 95. ’Evrég rot [dvrov. On this side of the Eusxine sea. 
Herodotus uses the word éyro¢g only to express that which is on the 
hither side, or between him and the object referred to. He therefore 
did not write this passage in Asia Minor, at Halicarnassus, or at 
Samos; for in neither of those situations would the Scythians have 
been between him and the Euxine sea. He therefore, in all proba- 
bility, wrote it at Thurium, in the southern part of Italy; with regard 
to which place, the Scythians are on the near side of the Euxine sea. 
This therefore is one of those passages which our author added to his 
history, after having fixed his residence in Italy. 

96. Mare retxea. Nor fortresses. Teixyea signifies ‘fortresses oF 
castles,’ as we find in a hundred passages of our author, of Thucydides, 
of Xenophon, &c. Hesiod? also says: 


&AXore oO avre 


*H ~~ s 9 AN 9 AN n of ~ 
TWY YE GTPATOV EVPUY ATWAECEY, 7] OYE TELKOC. 


‘Now Jupiter destroys their army, and now their city.’ 

97. Oixiparad ré age h ext Cevyéwv. Their dwellings are upon 
wagons. Aschylus*, who was forty-one years anterior to Herodotus, 
expresses himself in the same manner, in his piece entitled Prome- 
theus Bound. Prometheus, wishing to point out to Io the road she is 
to take, says to her, “On leaving this place, turn your steps towards 
the gates of the east. Across the deserts, which the plough has never 
yet furrowed, you will reach the Scythian Nomades, a people armed 


® Eustath. in Iliad. B. p. 192. 1 Bochart, Geogr. Sacra, IV. xxxiii. 
7 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom, I. p. 21. lin. p. 298. 

20 et seq. 2 Hesiodi Opera et Dies, 243. 
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with light arrows, and who have no other dwellings but cabins of reeds 
erected upon cars.” 


XLVIT. 98. ["Iarpog pev, wevrdoropoc? ..... Kat Tavaic. The 
Danube, which has five mouths ....and the Don. Scythia, according 
to Herodotus, extended between these rivers. Other writers assign 
six ‘, or even seven® mouths to the Danube. } 


XLVIIT. 99. ["lorpoc pév, toy péytorog rorapev wavrev rev 
Hpeic topper. The Danube, the greatest river that we know of. The 
name Danube was confined to the upper part of this river; the lower 
part, towards the Euxine, being called the Ister®. The word ‘Don,’ 
which entered into the former name (Don-ab), was evidently brought 
into the centre of Europe from the northern shores of the Euxine, 
where it was of frequent occurrence, and where it still remains in the 
names Don, Dnieper, Dniester, Dwina, &c. In the language of the 
Ossetes, in Caucasus, who are a remnant of the Alans of the middle 
ages, the word ‘don’ signifying water, is still retained’. ] 


XLIX. 100. Noénc. The Noés. I cannot here refrain from noticing 
that Mr. Bryant (in his New System, or Analysis, of Ancient Mytho- 
logy,) contends that this is the proper name of the Danube, without 
the prefix Da. Thus, according to this writer, they said, Da-Nau, Da- 
Nauos, Da-Nauas, Da-Naubus. It follows from the reasoning of the 
same writer, that the Danube crossed the Triballic plain, a part of 
Thrace—which is rather curious, and what is still more so, that it dis- 
charged itself into the Danube. I cannot conceive how any man with 
so much talent and information could produce so worthless a work. 

In the following line, mention is made of the Cios, another river of 
Thrace. The MSS. of Sancroft and of Valla have another reading, 
which may lead us to the true one; for this name is certainly corrupted. 
The MSS. have Skios, Scius. Strabo* speaks of a river Scceus in 
Thrace. Thucydides® also mentions the Oscius, which, he says, has 
its source in Mount Scomius, which, barren and of great extent, joins 
Mount Rhodope. This will accord very well with the Scius of Hero- 
dotus: for though this historian says that the Scius has its source in 
Rhodope, it is evident that he does not distinguish between this mount 
and Mount Scomius, of which latter he does not even speak ; for it is 
difficult to fix the spot where Rhodope ends and Scomius begins. 
Pliny appears to me to give us the true reading, when he says’, “ex 
Rhodope CEscus.” The true name of this river, therefore, is Olaxac, 


4 Pliny, H. N. IV. xxiv. p, 67. 

5 Strabo, VII. p. 469, a. Ovid. Trist. IT. $ Strabo, XIII. p. 883, c. 
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CEscus. Ptolemy confirms this *, when he names a town of (Escos in the 
country of the Triballi. We know it was a very common practice with the 
ancients to name a city or town after the river on which it was situated. 
There was, then, according to Ptolemy, a river of this name in the 
country of the Triballi, Now the Scios, or Cios, of Herodotus, tra- 
verses the Triballic plain: it must therefore be the same river. The 
Table of the Emperor Theodosius, commonly called Peutinger’s Table, 
proves this incontestably. It places in this country a river Escus, and 
upon this river a town of the same name. [The river is now called 
Iska, or Iskar. | 

101. Mera Kuynrac. If we except the Cynete. These are the same 
with the Cynesians. [The Danube, he says, rises in the country of 
the Celts, who are the remotest or furthest towards the west of all the 
inhabitants of Europe, excepting the Cynesians or Cynetes, who pos- 
sessed the country round Cape St. Vincent. The Arabs gave to this 
same tract the name of Al-gharb (now Algarve) or ‘ the west.’ | 


L. 102. Ec yap 6) rovroy ovre rorapoc, ovre kphyn obdepln éadidovea. 
For this (the Nile) receives neither river nor fountain. Herodotus is 
mistaken. The Astapus or Abawi, the Astaboras or Atbara, which are 
very considerable rivers, and a multitude of others which run from 
Abyssinia and the countries beyond it, swelled by the tropical rains, 
pour their waters into the Nile, in Ethiopia. But perhaps our histo- 
rian meant to say only, that the Nile, after its entrance into Egypt, 
received neither river nor fountain; which is precisely the case. (The 
Atbara, the last tributary of the Nile, is at least six hundred miles 
(following the course of the river) above Egypt. | 

103. Niderg 6€ wavra yxpara. Is covered with snow. Hesychius 
has preserved the signification of this word ypadra:, which he explains 
by podvverac. “Nive omnia inficiuntur et sordent.” See also M. 
Ernesti’s note on the Hymn of Callimachus in honour of Diana, verse 
69. 


LIT. 104. Mfrnp ‘Yxavioc. The mother of the Hypanis. ‘* Hypa- 
nis* ex grandi palude' oritur, quam Matrem ejus accolee appellant.” 


LITT. 105. Otrw 64 re éovoa meuph. And which is so bitter. 
‘*‘ Hypanis* non longé 4 mari, ex parvo fonte, cui Exampeo cognomen 
est, aded amaras aquas accipit, ut ipse quoque jam sui dissimilis et non 
dulcis hinc defluat.” (The Bug is said to be salt at Nicolayef, fifty 
miles above the sea. | 

106. “AdXec re éxi rp ordpare abrov abréparoe mhyvuvra The 
salt spontaneously crystallizes at its mouth. Dio Chrysostom’, who 


2 Ptolemsi Geogr. III. x. p. 88. 4 Id. ibid. 
3 Pomponius Mela, II. i. p. 127. § Dio Chrys. Orat. Borysth. p. 437, > 
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passed an entire summer at Borysthenes, says, “A large quantity of 
salt is found at this place. Many barbarians come to furnish themselves 
with it, as well as the Greeks and Scythians who inhabit the Tauric 
Chersonesus.” 

107. Ta &vraxaiove xadéover. Which (fishes) are called Antacai. 
The comic poet Antiphanes speaks of them in his Deucalion. Pom- 
ponius Mela also mentions them’: ‘ Alit letissima pabula, magnosque 
pisces, quibus est optimus sapor et nulla ossa sunt.” Count Marsigli’ 
calls this fish Huso. It is the Tock or Tuck of the Danube. [The 
great finless whales of Herodotus, xijrea peydda dvacay@a, are pro- 
bably the sturgeons, which, at the present day, furnish an important 
article of commerce to Southern Russia. | 

108. Tecoepaxovra iypepéwy wddoc. Forty days’ navigation. Hylea - 
is a small country on the borders of the sea. The agricultural Scy- 
thians live beyond it. The northern part of the country of these 
Scythians is eleven days’ navigation, ascending the Borysthenes, as we 
have already seen (xviii). The country of the Gerrhe is not very far 
distant, and it is there® that the Borysthenes begins to be navigable. 
I am convinced from this that there is an error in the text, and that we 
should read reocepeoxaldexa, ‘fourteen,’ instead of reecepdxovra, ‘ forty.’ 
M. Bayer appears to have been aware of this error, as, in his Memoir 
on Ancient Scythia’, he says, ‘‘ cognoscebatur Greecis Borysthenes ab 
Gerrhead regione, que quatuordecim navigatione dierum distabat a 
mari.” Ifthe text really has been altered, as I think it has, the fault is 
of very ancient date ; for we find it in Pomponius Mela’, who translates 
from Herodotus: ‘‘ Longé venit, ignotisque ortus é fontibus quadraginta 
dierum inter acuté stringit, totoque spatio navigabilis.” Scymnus of 
Chios’ had also said, that the Borysthenes was navigable forty days’ 
journey. eo 

109. “EuBoroy ric xepnc. The tongue of land. “EpGodor ric xwpne 
signifies, literally, ‘the ship’s beak of land:’ that is to say, that this 
part, at its termination, resembled in form the head of a vessel, as we 
see in Dio Chrysostom, from whom I shall give the entire passage, as 
it seems to illustrate that of Herodotus. ‘The Borysthenes‘ has given 
its name to the city, (of the Borysthenitz, ) from its size and the beauty 
of its waters, though the city is really situate on the Hypanis. It now 
occupies the very same ground it formerly did, a little above the pro- 
montory of Hippolaus, and opposite to it. This part of the country, in 
the neighbourhood of which the Hypanis and the Borysthenes join, is 
solid, and terminates in a point, like the prow of a vessel. These rivers, 
from their confluence as far as to the sea, form a lake of about 200 


© Athenseus, III. xxxii. p. 118, p. tanee, vol. I. p. 411. 


7 Pomponius Mela, II. i. p. 55. 2 Pomp. Mela, IT. i. p. 126. 58. 
® Danubius Pannonico-Mysicus, vol, 2 Scymni Chii fragm. 69, 70. Vide 
IV. p. 31. Geogr. vet. script. min. vol. II. p. 47. 


® Herod. IV, Ixxi. * Dio Chrys. Orat. xxxvi. p. 437, B. 
* Commentar. Academie Petropoli- 
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stadia in length, and as much in breadth. The greater part of this 
lake is covered with slime, and in calm weather it is perfectly tranquil, 
as a stagnant water. The river appears on the right, and the force of 
its current induces those who navigate it to think that it is very deep 
at its mouth; but, in reality, only for the rapidity of its current, it 
would be choked up when the south wind sets violently against its 
mouth.” 

110. "Ev && airg ipoy Anpnrpoc évidpura. In it is seated the 
temple of Ceres. Some of the MSS. have ‘Ceres,’ and others ‘ the 
Mother.’ We must understand this latter expression of Ceres, and 
not of Vesta, as Gronovius does. When he says that the Scythians 
knew neither Ceres nor Cybele, he is right; but he should have recol- 
lected that the Borysthenite or Olbiopolitz were Greeks by origin, 
and had retained many of the rights and customs of their ancestors. 

[Muyrpoc, ‘of the mother,’ which has been received by later editors, 
instead of Anpnrpoc, ‘of Ceres,’ seems justly entitled to preference ; but 
by ‘the Mother’ we must understand the Phrygian goddess or Cybele, 
and not Ceres. The head of the Phrygian mother occurs on the coins 
of Olbiopolis. The mother of the gods was worshipped also in Cyzicus, 
whence the Olbiopolite may be naturally supposed to have derived 
many of their usages °. | 


LIV. 111. Wépumrocg worapog dddog .. . Another and fifth river ... 
Thus the Attic authors express themselves. We find in Aschylus’, 
réraprog GANoc..... Evy Bon wapicrarat. We read in Sophocles’, 
devrepov &AAO xaxdy: and in Euripides*, roy de devrepov AéEyw, ’Eréo- 
KNov, adANovy yxpnorérnr’ hoxyKdra, ‘ The second, I mean Eteocles, who 
has exercised himself in benevolent actions.’ Our historian has also 
said, (I. excvii) devrepog dé cogin Sde GAAocg ode vopuoc kareoriKes. 

As the Ionians were Athenians by origin, they preserved many of the 
idioms of the ancient Attic tongue. 

112. Oi yewpyot BxvOar. The agricultural Scythians. For so I 
translate the word Tewpyoi in Herodotus, to mark the difference 
between them and the labouring Scythians. Pliny always terms the 
former ‘Georgi.’ ‘‘Panticapes Nomadas® et Georgos disterminat.” 
Hardouin, in a note on this passage, confounds the ‘ Georgi’, or culti- 
vators, with the labourers. 


LVIT. 113. SxvOac Baoirntove. The royal Scythians. The Scy- 
thians were divided’ into three distinct states. At the time of the 
Persian invasion, Idanthyrsus reigned over the first and greatest, Sco- 
pasis over the second, and Taxacis over the third. 


5 See lower down, Ixxvi. n. 139. _* Plin, H. N. FV, xii. vol. 1. p. 217- 
6 FEschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 488. lin. 15. 
7 Sophocl. Antig. 1304. 1 Herod. IV. cxx. 
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LIX. 114, Zeve dé cpOdrara, car yvouny ye riv éudy, xaded- 
pevoc Ilaratoc. Jupiter is called, very properly in my opinion, Papeus. 
Herodotus supposed that with the Scythians the word signified ‘ father,’ 
and perhaps it was so. 

115. ’ArddXAwy dé, Oirdavpoc. Apollo, Ctosyrus. What was the 
meaning of this epithet bestowed by the Scythians on Apollo? This 
is not known, and in all probability never will be. Hesychius? says, 
Tovrdovpoy* rov ’Ardd\Awva, TKiGar. It is evident that we must read 
Fotrcovpoy, which is the same word as Herodotus used, with the 
digamma, as is remarked by M. Alberti. But as to the explanation 
given by that critic, I think it will be approved by few, because he 
derives it from the Greek, whereas its origin should be sought in the 
Scythian tongue. M. Pelloutier has not been more fortunate. He 
derives this word* from ‘goet syr,’ the good star. He should first 
have shown that in the language of that people ‘syr’ signified star. 
Moreover, he has neglected to observe, that the word was corrupted in 
Hesychius, and ought to be written with the digamma. It was so 
written by the Aolians: amongst the other Greeks we find Oircovpog, 
as in Herodotus. Among the inscriptions of Marquardus Gudius‘, 
there is one from which we learn that the same epithet was given to the 
moon : 


OEA. ZHA. OITOZKYPA 

KAI. ANOAAQNQ, OI 

TOXSKYPQ, MIOPA 

M. OYAIOZ. ITAOKA 

MOZ. NEQKOPOS 
ANE®. 


Oég Dedhvn Oirooipg cai "AroAdOne Oilrocvpy.....avéOnxe. ‘M. 
Ulpius Plocamus has dedicated to the goddess Luna (£tosyra, and to 
Apollo C&tosyras Mithras .....' 

[If the-name CEtosyrus must be traced to the German family of 
languages, then the first syllable may be supposed to be ‘white’ or else 
‘wit ;’ the second might be ‘herr’ or ‘sir.’ Thus the name would 
signify the bright or the knowing lord. ] 


LX. 116. Odr’ émtareioac. Neither sprinkling it. Herodotus makes 
this remark, because the Greeks were profuse in ceremonies. 

1. The victim was sprinkled with the lustral water. 2. They scat- 
tered on his forehead grains of barley mixed with salt. (The Latins 
scattered meal mixed with salt, which they called ‘ mola salsa’.’) 3. A 
portion of hair was cut from the forehead of the victim, and cast into the 
fire. 

The first of these ceremonies we find described in Euripides. Iphi- 


2 Voc. Tovrdaupor, p. 847. . 4 Inscriptiones Antiquse, p. 56. No. 2. 
® Histoire des Celtes, tom. II. p. 221. 5 See I. clx. note. 
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genia relates that she had seen in a dream the whole of her father’s 
house, except a single pillar, overthrown. This pillar was Orestes. 
In the same dream she sprinkles this pillar; she thence concludes that 
Orestes is dead; for those whom she sprinkles with the lustral water 
die. 
Orhoxovar & otc ay xéprBec Badrwo’ éual *. 

In the same piece, verse 621, Orestes says, ‘How, will you sacrifice 
me yourself, you who are a woman?’ Iphigenia answers, ‘No; but 
T will sprinkle on your head the lustral water.’ 


Oix adda yxalrny apdi ony xepvipopac. 
See also verse 643 of the same piece. 
Homer has brought these three ceremonies together : 
yépwr & ixxndara Néorwp 
XépweGa 7’ obdoxvrag TE Karhpxero’ wodda O° *AOHvy 
Ebyer’ drapydpevoc, xepariic rpiyac év xupt Badr(wv’. 


‘Nestor sprinkled the lustral water and the sacred barley over the vic- 
tim, cut hair from its forehead, and, throwing it into the fire, addressed 
his prayers to Minerva.’ 

Madame Dacier has not seized the true meaning of this passage. 
She thinks that Nestor washed® his hands in this water; and a few 
verses before, she translates yépvia ‘a ewer or jug,’ whereas it is the 
lustral water. It should seem that she confounds xépvu) with yépriBov: 
the former of which in Homer never signifies ‘a ewer.’ This mistake 
has led her to wish an alteration in the text’, for which there is no 
occasion. 

Pope is correct. He thus renders the same verses: 


Scafters with quivering hand the sacred flour, 
And the stream sprinkles: from the curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws. 


A slight inaccuracy has escaped him, in attributing to the Greeks a 
custom which was peculiar to the Romans. Nestor did not scatter 
flour, but the barley in grains. 

The Greeks expressed the performance of these ceremonies by the 
word xaradpZac@at, which is the peculiar and appropriate term. 


LXI. 117. Alvéc dévdov éovonc. As there is no wood. Airc is an 
Ionism for ogdépa, ‘valde.’ It occurs frequently in Homer and in 
Hippocrates. See, on this word, Foesii Giconomia Hippocratis. 

118. AeoPiotor xpnrijpor. Vases of Lesbos. This species of vase is 
now unknown. 

119. "Ee rac yaorépac rv ipniwy éoBaddovtec ra xpéa wdvra, Cram- 


6 Tphigen. in Taur. 58. Paris, 1740. 
Y Homer. Odyss. III. 444, ® See her Remarks, ibid. p. 262. 
® Odyssée, tom. I. p. 233, édition de 
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ming all the flesh into the bellies of the victims. Before the invention of 
pots and kettles, barbarous people used skins to cook their food. The 
Bedouin Arabs, the Greenlanders, and several tribes of Tartary, still 
continue the same custom.— WEssELING. 

We may remark, also, that in countries where wood is very scarce, 
they use the bones of animals for fuel. A remarkable example of this 
occurs in Ezekiel”. 

120. TdAda xpdfara. Other animals. I have remarked in a pre- 
vious note, that xpeBara signifies all sorts of four-legged animals. To 
this I may add that pijAa, which was afterwards limited to signify sheep 
only, was formerly, as well as rpéGara, understood of cattle and qua- 
drupeds in general. Hence the nymphs who presided over the pastures 
were termed 'EwtueAfdec. Phrynichus, according to a MS. copy in the 
Royal Library, says, ai (Nupdar) mepit rac vouac rev rerparddwy 
’"EmpeXidec, rt MffAa drayta ra rerpdroda Kadovory of apyata, ‘The 
nymphs who are in the pastures of the four-footed animals are called 
Epimelides, because the ancients gave the name of Mela to all qua- 
drupeds.’ 


LXIT. 121. “Yoc 8 EXaccov. And less in height. I am persuaded, 
with M. Wesseling, that a pile of small wood, three stadia in length and 
in width, and little less in height, is quite inconsistent with the cireum- 
stances of the country, viz. a remarkable scarcity of wood. I am of 
opinion with him, that the number which expressed the height has been 
forgotten by the copyists. 

122. ’Axcvaxne otdnpeog apyatoc. An old iron poignard. Other bar- 
barous people honoured the god of war under the emblem of a scimitar. 
Ammianus Marcellinus says of the Huns: ‘“ Nec templum’ apud eos 
visitur aut delubrum. . .. sed gladius barbarico ritu humi figitur nudus, 
eumque ut Martem....colunt.” At Rome’ even, as we learn from 
Varro, a pike formerly served to represent the god Mars. 


LXIV. 123. ’Opyfeac dé aro, dre yetpdpaxrpoy exrnra. When he 
has sufficiently softened it (the scalp), he uses it asa towel. The fol- 
lowing verse of the Cinomaus of Sophocles explains what Herodotus 
here says : 

LcvOori yetpdpaxrpoy exxexappevoc’, 


‘Torn off after the manner of the Scythians, its skin forms a towel.’ 
For so this verse is to be understood, and not as Casaubon explains it 
in his notes on Athenzeus, as Hesychius proves under the word Skcu@ori 
xetpdpaxrpoy, though this gloss has been altered. 

Demosthenes twice names this piece in his Oratio pro Corona, and 


10 Ezek. xxiv. 5. p. 41. lin. 2. 
21 Amm. Marcell. XXXI. ii. p. 478. 3 Athen. IX. xviii. p. 410, c. 
? Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, IV. 
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Hesychius explains the second passage of this orator under the word 
"Apovpaioc Oivéuaoc. Had the Abbé Auger been acquainted with this 
gloss of Hesychius, he would not probably have chosen to say ‘ that 
fEschines had played the part of Ginomaus. The Cinomaus was a 
tragedy of Sophocles, of which but a few verses have reached us. It 
has also been called Hippodamia, 

124. Bairac. Shepherds’ cloaks. This sort of cloak was called in 
Greek Baira, It was made of the skins of beasts sewn together. 


LXVI. 125. “Ovedoc dé opi gore péytorov rovro. And is to them 
the greatest of ignominy. ‘‘Ut* quisque plures interemerit, ita apud 
eos habetur eximius. Ceeterim expertem esse caedis, inter opprobria 
vel maximum,” 


LXVII. 126. Mavrevdovrar pafdocor iretvyor mo\AQor. They divine 
with numerous rods of willow. Ammianus Marcellinus, speaking of the 
Huns, says: ‘‘ Futura® miro presagiunt modo: nam rectiores virgas 
vimineas colligentes, easque cum incantamentis quibusdam secretis pre- 
stituto tempore discernentes, aperté quid portendatur norunt.” 

This kind of divination has nothing in common with the divining 
rod of the Abbé de Valmont; but 1 have seen, in the province of 
Berry, traces of this superstition amongst the shepherds. 


LXVIII. 127. Tac dé Baorniac ioriac. By the Lares of the 
palace. The Turks to this day swear by the Ottoman Porte. 

128. *Hy of pavriec drodvower, If the prophets absolve him. Julius 
Pollux’ has said that adpetvat, dwadAagae are words used by the best 
writers to signify ‘to absolve;’ but that awoAvoa is a vulgar word, 
confined to the lower orders: and yet Herodotus, no less remarkable 
for the elegance than the purity of his style, has several times made use 
of it. “Ocor péy abrov rév Oeiv arédvoay ph dopa elva. ‘The gods 
who sent him away absolved from the crime of theft.’ (II. clxxiv.) 
Llaiéag de abrov.... Wavoaving avé\voe. ‘ Pausanias sent back the 
children of Attaginus absolved.’ (IX. lxxxvii.) Thucydides likewise 
uses it in this sense*: ray per idig mpdc riva Adcxnparwr ebOuvOn, Ta 
Gé péytora amodverat py acixeiv. ‘He was condemned for private 
faults, but sent back absolved of the public and more weighty ones.’ 
The same term is also frequently found in Xenophon®: “Ere per, & 
warep, ei pnoév Boikee Dpodpiac, awéAvoag Gy adroy, oida. ‘I know, 
my father, that if Sphodrias had been innocent, you would have 
absolved him.’ Lysias, who is, considered by Dionysius of Halicar- 


4 Les Orations de Démosthene, tom. on this passage. 
III. pp. 268, 298, notes. 7 Onomast. VIII. ii. ix. vol. IT. p. 855. 
5 Pomp. Mela, 11. i. p. 133. 8 Thucyd. I. xev. p. 63. lin. 41. 
6 Amm. Mare. XXXI. ii. sub finem, 9° Xen. Hellen. V. iv. § xxxi, p. 339. 
p. 478. See the note of Lindenbrogius . 
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nassus' as the most perfect model (aproroc cava) of the Attic tongue, 
has likewise made use of it®. Ei dé rivee caxdvot éyevovro ei¢ ra 
ipérepa mpaypara, i} yropnv poy émirndciay eixoy, ovy of dxavrec 
rourwy airiot elaiv’ éxel cal rove wapdrrac tpeic dredvoare. ‘ If there 
have been persons ill-disposed to your government, or who have pro- 
fessed pernicious principles, all are not culpable on this account, since 
you have absolved those who were really accessaries,’ 

After these examples, what are we to think of the remark of that 
grammarian? [That it is applicable only to a late age of the Greek 


language. | 


LXX. 129. Atua ouppioyover raév ra Opxia rapvopévwy. They 
mix the blood of those solemnizing the oaths. When Henry °* entered 
Poland, to take possession of that kingdom, he found there 30,000 
horse arrayed for battle. The general, approaching him, drew his sabre, 
then piercing his arm with it, and catching in his hand the blood that 
flowed from the wound, he drank it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Sire, wo be to bim 
amongst us who is not ready to shed in your service the last drop of 
blood in his veins! and with that intention, I will waste none of mine,” 


LXXI. 180. ’Ec 5 6 BopuaOévnce éori wpooxdwrdc. Where the 

Borysthenes begins to be navigable. In the Greek, ‘the place whence 
you can ascend the Borysthenes.’ 
. [The barrows or monuments described by Herodotus are, in fact, 
found over the whole country between the Don and the Yenisei, but 
they are most numerous in the neighbourhood of the sea of Asof. 
Those which have been opened seem to accord with our historian’s 
description *, | 


LXXII. 131. ’Exeav drorvitwot wevricovra. After they have 
strangled fifty, §c. M. De Voltaire*® supposes that they impaled alive 
the favourite officers of the Khan of the Scythians, round the royal 
eorpse ; and he attributes this assertion to Herodotus, who expressly 
says, that they first strangled them. 

I doubt not that these inhuman sacrifices ‘may appear incredible to 
such of the moderns as judge of the ancients after themselves, and of 
foreign nations by their own. Let them learn, however, that in China, 
the mildest and best-regulated country in existence, the Emperor 
Tchun-Tchi®, having, in the year 1660, lost one of his wives, sacrificed 
upon her tomb more than thirty slaves. He was a Tartar, that is 
to say, a Scythian. This example may induce us to consider what 


1 Dion. Hal. vol. IT. p. 130. lin. 41. * Malte-Brun, Ann. d. Voy. IT. p. 152. 

2 Lysias, Polystrati Defensio, p. 159. 5 Philosophie de l’Histoire, p. 200 
lin, 40, &c. ex edit. H. Stephani. 221). 

3 Histoire de France, par le Pére © Histoire Générale de la Chine, tom. I. 
Daniel, nouvelle édit. 4to, tom. X. p.532. p. 43, du Discours Préliminaire. 
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Herodotus tells us of the ancient Scythians as not altogether fabu- 
lous. 


LXXIII. 132. "Ewetra Oaxrovrat. They then bury them. All the 
Scythians did not observe the same customs in their interments. There 
were some who suspended the dead bodies on trees, and there left them 
to putrefy. ‘What matters it to Theodore,’ says Plutarch’, ‘ whether 
he rots in the ground or above ground? for the latter is honourable 
burial amongst the Scythians.’ 

Silius Italicus also mentions this custom ° : 


At gente in Scythica suffixa cadavera truncis 
Lenta dies sepelit, putri liquentia tabo. 


Captain Cook ° relates, that in the island of Otaheite they suffer their 
dead bodies to putrefy above ground, till the flesh is entirely consumed, 
and then they bury the bones. 


LXXIV. 1383. "ES abrijc Optixec efpara woedvrar. Of it the 
Thracians make garments. Hesychius says, that it is the women of 
Thrace who make garments of hemp': “Eort dé gurdy re vg 
Spooy’ & ov ai Opgooat ivaria rover. ‘Hemp is a plant which 
bears some resemblance to flax: the women of Thrace make garments 
of it.’ These garments were doubtless worn only in summer; because 
we learn from VII. Ixxv., and from the Expedition of Cyrus, VII. iv. 
§ ii. p. 414, that the Thracians were careful to clothe themselves warmly 
in winter. It should appear, however, by the piece called Rhesus, 
attributed to Euripides *, that the Thracians were very lightly clothed 
in winter. But the customs of this people might have altered from the 
time of the siege of Troy. © 


LXXV. 184. ‘Ymodtvover bxd rovg widovg. Having crept under 
these tents of thick wool. IiXoc eiplveoc is a woollen stuff, fulled and 
welted, i.e. felt. The term txodtvove, ‘they creep or slip in,’ indi- 
cates that the opening by which they entered was very small. This 
stuff must have extended on all sides down to the ground. Herodotus 
has said before, (xxiii.) that the Argippei lived all the year under trees, 
which in winter they covered with this woollen cloth. Now, if this had 
not reached down to the ground, it would not have protected them from 
the inclemency of the season. 

The cars of the Scythians were also lined with felt, as we learn from 


7 Plutarch. An Vitiositas ad infelicita- ral Commanders, by Dr. Hawksworth. 
tem sufficiat ? p. 499, p. From the London Chronicle, 29th June, 
8 Silius Italicus, X11I. 486. 1773, p. 5. 
® An Account of the Voyages under- 1 Hesych. voc. Kavvafie. 
taken by order of the king, for making +4 Eurip. in Rheso, 443, See Mus- 
discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere, grave’s notes. 
drawn up from the Journals of the seve- 
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Hippocrates*. Avrac dé ridowot repereppaypévat, ‘ they are lined with 
felt.’ And, three lines further on, he adds‘, ratra d& xa creyra rpoc 
Udwp, kat mpoc xidva, kal ra wvevpara, ‘ This is proof against the rain, 
the snow, and the winds.’ 

This kind of tent is still in uee amongst the Tartars. Dr. Cook, 
who lived several years at Astracan, upon the Wolga, who has jour- 
neyed from this city to Asoph, upon the Don or Tanais, and from 
Asoph to Astracan, and who has several times crossed the desert of 
Astracan, thus expresses himself in his Travels’: ‘‘ The Calmucks 
inhabit that vast desert which is between the Volga and the Don, 
having Circassia on its south, and on its north the line drawn between 
those two rivers. They do not till the earth, but pasture their nume- 
rous flocks. They have no fixed habitation, but are continually pass- 
ing from one place to another. They live in tents of a bee-hive form; 
those of the rich being covered in with felt, and those of the poor with 
reeds, The Calmucks winter on the frontiers of Circassia: when the 
spring appears, they proceed to the north as far as Tzaritzin, and at the 
approach of winter return to their former position.” 

Medea® introduced into Greece the use of warm baths. They were 
conducive to health, and rendered the body more supple. The appa- 
ratus of the boilers and the fire induced the multitude to suppose that 
she renewed the youth of men by a culinary process; and they were the 
more confirmed in this idea, as she carefully concealed her method, lest 
the physicians should learn it. Pelias was suffocated by the vapour of 
the bath. 

135. "EdAnvex) ovdepin Gy pv wupln aroxparnce. No Greek stove 
could surpass it. lupin is properly a stove, or perhaps rather a sweat- 
Ing-room, a place calculated to excite perspiration. ‘The Latins called 
it ‘ caldarium,’ ‘ tepidarium.’ 

The Indians of Hudson’s Bay have to this day a custom which is 
very similar. ‘‘ When they wish to procure perspiration, they * take a 
large round stone, upon which they make a fire, and keep it up till the 
stone becomes quite red. They then erect round it a small hut, which 
they carefully close up; they enter naked, with a vessel of water with 
which they sprinkle the stone. The water is converted into warm 
vapour, which fills the tent, and causes a rapid transpiration.” 

136. ‘Aydpevor ry wuply. Stupified by this vapour. I understand 
by this, the stupor, or sort of intoxication occasioned by the vapour ; 
and such was the opinion of the late M. Wesseling. This kind of 
intoxication occasioned them to utter confused cries, or, to use the 


3 Hippocr. de Aér. vol. I. p. 353. Harlingse, 1744, 8vo. 

4 Jn all the editions we have orevd, | ° Voyages and Travels through the 
‘narrow,’ which gives no meaning. I Russian Empire, &c. vol. I. p. 307. 
have therefore followed the corrections 6 Paleephat, de Incredib. xliv. p. 55. 
of the late M. Hemsterhuis in his notes (7 Histoire des Voyages, tom. XIV. 
on the Plutus of Aristophanes, p. 369. p. 666. 
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expression of Herodotus, made them howl. It has been before observed, 
(I. ccii.) that the vapour which arose from a certain fruit when thrown 
into the fire, occasioned a sort of intoxication to the Massagetz. 

A few lines lower down, it is said that the Scythian women make use 
of the wood of the tree which bears the incense; and I have observed 
in a note at the foot of the page, that I cannot conceive how they came 
by it. I have come to the conclusion, that as the Greeks then carried 
on avery extensive commerce, they brought this wood to the Greek 
trading cities on the Euxine sea, and that by this channel the Scythian 
women might procure it. 


LXXVI. 187. ’Avayapor. Anacharsis. See the life of this philo- 
sopher by Diogenes Laértius®, who attributes to him many inventions, 
confirmed likewise by Strabo. Anacharsis, says Galen’, a barbarian 
by birfh, was nevertheless much admired, and entitled THE wIsE. 
Some one having reproached him with being a barbarian and a Scy- 
thian, he answered him, ‘That reproach dishonours my country, but 
you are yourself a dishonour to yours.’ We find in the Collection of 
the Letters of the Philosophers and Orators, published by Aldus, cer- 
tain letters under the name of Anacharsis. These, I am persuaded, are 
falsely ascribed to him. They are, however, very ancient. Cicero 
cites ' one of them, which is also apparently alluded to by St. Clement 
of Alexandria ’. 

138. Havvuyxiéa orfjoev. To establish a holy eve. The festivals 
properly commenced on the beginning of the night preceding the day 
on which they were celebrated; and in all probability the night was 
passed in singing hymns in honour of the god or goddess to whom the 
festival was dedicated. See the Pervigilium Veneris. 

139. "Exénoapevoc ayddpara. Having little images tied upon him- 
The Argonauts established at Cyzicus the worship of Cybele, and, if 
we may rely on Strabo’, founded the temples erected in honour of her 
hear to that town and on Mount Dindymus. The priests of that 
goddess carried a tambourine, and little statues or images on their 
breasts. ‘‘The Phrygians‘* rendered the goddess Rhea propitious with 
the tambourine. They traversed the town °, asking gifts for the Mother 
of the gods, and carrying on the breast little images.”. These images 
hung from the neck down to the breast, as we learn from St. Clement 
of Alexandria. ‘ Anacharsis® had images suspended from his neck, 
like a priest of Cybele, when the king killed him with an arrow.” 
_These figures were called Ipoorn@idia. See Suidas under the word 

TadAoc, and under the word Mpoorn8idiwy. 


8 Diog. Laért. I. ci. 8 Strabo, I. p. 76,8; XII. p. 862, a. 
® Galen. Suasorid ad Artes, vol. I. * Apollonius Rhodius, I. 1139. 

p. 2. lin. 51. 5 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. II. xix. vol. I. 
1 Tuse, Queest. VI. xxxii. . 88. lin. 36. 


3 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 364, lin.18. St. Clem. Alex. in Protreptico, p. 20. 
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LXXVIII. 140. "Ef "Iorpinrviic dé yuvadc. From this Istrian 
woman. This woman was of the city of Istros or Istria, the inhabitants 
of which are called by Herodotus, in the Jonian dialect, ’Iorpinrol. 
(II. xxxiii.) Stephanus of Byzantium calls them, in the common 
dialect, "Ierptayvoi. 


LXXIX. 141. "Ec ratrny 6 Bede évéonnwe Bédrog. The god struck 
st with his arrows. The Greeks frequently used this mode of expres- 
sion to signify, ‘ the lightning fell.’ We have before seen, ‘the god 
rains,’ for ‘ it rains.’ e 

142, MeAdorvrwy dé abréwy ....cuvaper. They being about to join 
battle. The Attic writers frequently join the future with the present of 
the verb péAX\w. We may further observe, that cvvarrw means pre- 
cisely the same as the ‘committo’ of the Latins. Maxnyv is understood. 


Kazpot 0 Gmwe, Ohyovrec aypiay yévur, 

Ruvilay’. 
‘They fell to with the same fury as two wild boars who have just 
whetted their murderous teeth.’ 


LXXXT. 143. Tot exi rg orépare rov Tdvrov xpnrijpoc. The vase 
at the mouth of the Euxine. ‘Nymphis® of Heraclea relates, in the 
6th book of the history of his country, that Pausanias, who conquered 
Mardonius in the neighbourhood of Platza, violating the laws of 
Sparta, and giving himself up to his pride, consecrated, whilst he was 
near Byzantium, a brazen vase to the gods whose statues are seen near 
the mouth of the Euxine sea, and which exists to this day. His vanitv 
and insolence caused him so far to forget himself, that he dared to say 
in the inscription that it was himself who had consecrated it. 

‘Pausanias of Lacedeemon, son of Cleombrotus, and of the ancient — 
race of Hercules, a general of Greece, has consecrated this vase to the 
king Neptune, as a monument of his valour.’ 


LXXXITI. 144, "Eort 6& 16 péyabog dixnyv. It is two cubits long. 
It was the measure of the foot of Hercules, and also that of the foot of 
Perseus. [We may add the foot of Buddha, of which there are so many 
supposed impressions in the East. ] 


LXXXIIT. 145. ZevyvvcOae rov Opnixtoy Béoropov. To construct 
a bridge of boats. The Greek does not positively say this; but it is 
evident that the two shores of the Thracian Bosphorus can be joined no 
otherwise than by a bridge of boats, Our author, a little further on, 
(Ixxxviii.) uses the word oxedin, which is the proper term. 


7 Eurip. Phoon. 1390, ex ed. Brunck.; §* Athen. Deipnos. XII. ix. p, 536, 4,3. 
ex ed. Musgravii, 1418. 
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LXXXIV. 146. Tavry éXixovro. They were left in that very place. 
“Cum?® bellum Scythis indixisset (Darius), Orientem cingentibus, 
rogatus ab (Kbazo nobili sene, ut ex tribus liberis unum in solatium 
patri relinqueret, quorum opera uteretur: plus quai rogabatur, polli- 
citus, omnes se illi dixit remissurum: et occisos in conspectu parentis 
abjecit, crudelis futurus, si omnes abduxisset.” 


LXXXV. 147. Tac xpdrepov wXayxrac. Which are said to have been 
formerly floating islands. The Cyanean rocks were so near to each 
other, that, viewed from a short distance,,they appeared to join. This 
optical illusion probably gave rise to the fable of their floating, and the 
fable was believed by reason of the great danger that was incurred on 
that sea’. 

148. ’Exi rp ipg. At the temple. Darius did not pass over to the 
Cyanean islands; but he sailed in that direction, and landed near the 
temple of Jupiter, whence he contemplated the Euxine sea. This 
temple was not situated on the Cyanean rocks, but on the Asiatic 
shore’, and forty stadia from the rocks °*. 

Jupiter was invoked in this temple, under the name of Urius, 
because he was considered to favour navigation, ovpoc signifying a 
favourable wind. Never was his assistance more needed than in this 
stormy sea. The inscription engraved on the base of the statue of this 
god has been given by Spon and Wheeler, but much more correctly by 
Chishull, in the Appendix to his Asiatic Antiquities. 

149. Tot ro pév pijcog cradwi ior Exaroy cal yidtoe kai popior. Lt és 
11,100 stadia in length. Chardin objects‘ that that makes 462 leagues, 
of 15 to the astronomical degree ; which, he observes, is so flagrant an 
error, that he knows not how to excuse it. It is very easy, however, to 
justify Herodotus. Had the historian meant the Olympic stadium, it 
would have made no more than 419 leagues, which is very far from the 
computation of Chardin. This is not the stadium spoken of, but that 
of 51 toises, which Herodotus generally uses. Eleven thousand one 
hundred of these stadia give 226 French leagues, which is the length of 
the Euxine sea, as we may satisfy ourselves by reference to the chart of 
M. D’Anville. 

The answer which I give to Chardin will apply to what Major 
Rennell* has said of the length of the Euxine sea. I do not dispute 
with this learned writer the correctness of the dimensions of that sea 
as given by him; but I cannot agree with him in his computation of 
the stadium. 


LXXXVI. 150. "Opyutac éxraxcopvplac. Seventy thousand orgyia. 


® Seneca, de Ira, III. xvi. vol. i. |? Arrian, Peripl. Ponti Euxini, p. 25. 
p. 120. * Chardin’s Travels, vol. I. p. 146. 

1 See Apoll. Rhod. II. 320, 559. 5 The Geogr. Syst. &c. p. 53. 

3 Tabula Peutingeriana, segm. VIII. c. 
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That makes 700 stadia for the day, and 600 for the night; or 1300 in 
‘he twenty-four hours. Marinus reckons, upon the authority of Pto- 
semy, a day’s navigation at 1000 stadia; Aristides (in Agyptio), at 
1200; and Polybius maintains that it is impossible to accomplish 2000 
stadia inaday. Strabo says, that from the Cyrenaica to Criu-Met- 
opon, a promontory of the isle of Crete, is two days’ and two nights’ 
sail; which, according to Eratosthenes, is 2000 stadia, and Pliny* says 
the same thing: ‘ Ipsa (Creta) abest promontorio suo, quod vocatur 
Criu-Metopon, ut prodit Agrippa, 4 Cyrenarum promontorio Phy- 
cunte, ccxxv. M. P.” 

151. “Evdexa pupiddec wal Exardv dpyuéwy. A hundred and eleven 
myriads of Orgyie. I think there must be a transposition in the Greek 
text, and that we should read évcexa cai éxaroy pupiadec opyutéwr, as 
in VII. Ix. ¢Bdophxovra cal exardy pupiadec. It is rather remarkable 
that no translator or commentator, either ancient or modern, should have 
perceived it. They none of them allowed to the Euxine sea more than 
110,100 orgyiz in length, which would make only 1101 stadia, a num- 
ber very different from that given by Herodotus. 70,000 orgyiz mul- 
tiplied by 9, the number of days occupied in sailing its length, give 
630,000 orgyize. 60,000 orgyiz, multiplied by 8, the number of nights 
necessary to traverse the sea, give 480,000 orgyiee. These two num- 
bers added give 1,110,000 orgyiz, which divided by 100, give 11,100 
stadia. We know that there are 100 orgyie in the Olympic stadium, 
the orgyia being 6 feet, and the stadium 600. 

Though it should seem from this calculation that the Olympic sta- 
dium was the one in question, it is nevertheless certain that Herodotus 
speaks only of the smaller one. But I am inclined to think, that as 
there were stadia of different capacities, so also there were orgyiz of 
different capacities, and that in the Olympic stadium there were 100 
orgyize of 6 Greek feet each, and in the smaller stadium 100 orgyiz of 
shorter measure. 

[The text which Larcher supposes to be here changed, is defended 
by Schweighiduser, who shows that it must mean 111 myriads of orgyiz, 
and not 11 myriads with a hundred. The.absurdity of the attempt to 
justify the measurements of Herodotus by supposing him to use a 
stadium different from the Olympic’ is very manifest here, where the 
assumed length of the stadium which will set him right with respect 
to the length of the Euxine, will set him wrong with respect to its 
breadth. | 


LXXXVII. 152. Tic 'OpOwolne "Aprépidoc. The Orthosian Diana. 
There was a mountain in Arcadia*® called Orthius. Diana, who was 
adored there, received from it the names of Orthian and Orthosian, or 


S Hist. Nat. IV. xii. 8 Schol. Pind. ad Olymp. Od. ITI. 54. 
7 See bk. I. note 302. 
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rather of Orthia and Orthosia. She was adored under these names by 
the Taurians and in Sparta. Men were sacrificed to her in the Tauric 
Chersonesus, and at Lacedemon youths were scourged in honour of 
her till the blood ran down from them, without their uttering a single 
cry. 
The statue of this goddess seen at Lacedzemon, was one which had 
been in the Tauric Chersonesus. Pausanias relates some circumstances 
which superstition led him to credit, but which will now be received 
with some grains of doubt®, ‘‘ Astrabacus,” says he, ‘‘ and Alopecus, 
descendants of Agis, having found this statue, immediately lost their 
senses. The Limnatz of Laconia, the Cynosurians, the inhabitants of 
Messoa and of Pitane, having quarrelled whilst sacrificing to the 
goddess, many of them died by the side of the altar, and a mortal 
disease carried off the rest. The oracle, on being consulted, commanded 
that the altar should be sprinkled with human blood. A victim was 
consequently chosen by lot. Lycurgus substituted for this practice the 
scourging of young people, so that the altar is not the less sprinkled 
with human blood.” 

Plutarch relates’, on the authority of some antecedent authors, ‘that 
before the battle of Platzea, Pausanias offering a sacrifice at a small 
distance from the ranks, certain Lydians fell on him, and began to 
pillage and overthrow all the preparations for the sacrifice; that Pau- 
sanias and his companions, having no arms, struck them with rods and 
whips ; and that, in memory of this occurrence, the procession of the 
Lydians was instituted at Sparta, and the flagellation of young people 
round the altar.” 

Even were the altar, mentioned by Plutarch in this passage, that of 
Diana Orthia, we can scarcely conclude that he alludes to the same 
festival spoken of by Pausanias. The same remark will apply to the 
account given by Xenophon’, of certain young persons, who, being 
surprised in the act of stealing corn, were scourged at the altar of Diana 
Orthia. 

158. Tov dé Booropov 6 xwpoc. That part of the Bosphorus. This 
place is clearly ascertained by Herodotus. The Abbe Barthélemy, 
taking this historian for his guide, has, in his Plan of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, very properly fixed the situation of this bridge of boats. 
M. D’Anville has omitted to point it out, although the locality of this 
bridge was a point sufficiently interesting to the lovers of ancient his- 
tory. Herodotus, in lxxxv., places the bridge at Chalcedon, not because 
it was exactly there, but because that was the nearest town of any 
importance. He here expresses himself with exactness. 

[The two ancient castles, Rumili-Eski-Hissar on the European side, 
and Anadoli-Eski-Hissar on that of Asia, are supposed to mark the 
points which the Persians joined by the bridge of boats. ] 


® Pausan. III. xvi. p. 249. 2 Lacedzemon. Polit. II. x. p. 68. 
1 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 329, p. 
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LXXXVIII. 154. "Edwphoaro rao déka. Made him rich presents. 
The strict signification of the Greek is, ‘Darius made the architect a 
present of ten things of each kind ;’ that is to say, of each kind that the 
presents included. 

Homer has several times used an expression which at the first glance 
appears to be the same, but which, on a closer examination, will be 
found very different. For example, in the Iliad, xviii. 373, speaking 
of Vulcan making the tripods, he says, 


Tplxodag yap éeixoot wavrag Erevyey. 


Which signifies, ‘he made twenty tripods ata time ;’ that is to say, 
neither more nor less. | 

155. Zia ypapdapevoc wacav rv Ceviiy rot Booxspov. Having a 
picture painted of the whole bridge of the Bosphorus. Zwa ypapapevoc 
is for* {wypadgijcac, as is remarked by Eustathius, who adduces many 
examples of a word being separated into two. We should observe also 
the distinction of the middle voice. Had he said {ea ypawac, it would 
have conveyed that he had painted the picture himself. 


XCI. 156. Teapouv rorapov xeparal. The sources of the river Tea- 
rus. This inscription is necessarily in prose; and therefore I cannot con- 
ceive by what caprice we find it measured out into lines in the Antho- 
logia of the Vatican, as if it had been written in verse, to which it does 
not bear the slightest resemblance. [The Thracian river here men- 
tioned is now called the Teara Suji. ] 

157. Daone rij¢ jreipov. Of all the terra-firma. The Persians 
termed Asia ‘the Continent.’ Now, it is certain that they were the 
masters of the greater part of this continent. We have seen before 
(IIT. cxxxiv.) that Darius talked of making a bridge to cross from the 
continent of Asia to that of Europe. 


XCIV. 158. ’AOavariZover 6& révde rov rpdxov. They hold the tenet 
of immortality in this way. The Getee were a nation who believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but not that they themselves were a sect of 
immortals, as M. De Pauw‘ imagines. [The Getz, occupying the 
modern Walachia and Moldavia, were known to the Romans as the 
Daci; ‘‘ Getz, Daci Romanis dicti’,” or perhaps the Daci were in- 
cluded in the Gete. ] 

159. Tapa ZéApokty Aalyova. To the genius Zalmoxis. Strabo ° 
calls him the god of the Geta, 6 rapa roic T'érate Oed¢, and Iamblichus’” 
‘the greatest of the gods of the Getz.’ Herodotus also speaks of him 
as a god, in the sequel of this very paragraph. The expression afara- 
riZovot, in my opinion, means, that they believe in the immortality of 


3 Eustath. ad Homer. p. 626, lin. 53. § Plin. Hist. Nat. IV. xxv. 
* Rech. Philos. sur les Egypt. &c. © Strabo, VII. p. 457, a. 
viii. p. 208. 7 Jambl. Vit. Pythag. clxxiii. p. 147. 
E2 
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the soul, as in the following passage of Josephus, 4@avariZovor dé rac 
Wuxac, ‘they believe in the immortality of the soul,’ alluding to the 
Essenians. 

In the same sense we must understand the passage of Arrian’, ex 
é¢ Térag rove araQavarilorvrac: ‘ He then reached the country of the 
Getze, who believe in the immortality of the soul.’ Gronovius has evi- 
dently misunderstood it, as he translates, ‘immortalibus consecrantes.’ 

Though Zamolxis is more commonly written, I have preferred ‘ Zal- 
moxis,’ with M. Wesseling: 1. because it is the reading of many MSS. 
and indeed of the best of them: 2. because it is more agreeable to 
etymology ; for the Thracians call in their language a bear’s skin, 
‘zalmos ;’ and Porphyrius observes, in his life of Pythagoras’, that the 
name of ‘Zalmoxis’ was given him, because he was covered with a 
bear’s skin as soon as he was born. 

160. Oi d€ abrav rov adrov ratroy vopilover TePertifer. Some 
call this same person Gebeleizis, M. Bayer’ interprets this name, 
‘he who gives, or is the author of, repose.’ He founds this interpreta- 
tion on the language of the Lithuanians, in which ‘Gyva Leysis,’ has 
this signification [giver of leisure]. ‘ Zemeluks’ or ‘ Ziameluks,’ 3 
name which approaches very nearly to Zalmoxis, signifies, in the same 
language, ‘the god of the earth.’ Nothing, however, is less to be 
depended on than etymological inferences. M. Pelloutier* thinks with 
M. Bayer. 

161. Aca wevrernpidoc. Every five years. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria‘ says it is every year, and he calls Zalmoxis ‘a hero.’ He had 
probably some sources of information, on this subject, quite distinct 
from those of Herodotus. 


XCV. 162. Ob rg dobereorary coger. With Pythagoras, one of 
the most celebrated philosophers. In the Greek, ‘a philosopher who 
was none of the weakest.’ This is one of those figures called Acrorne, 
pelwotc, very common amongst the Greek and Latin writers, of which 
I will cite some examples. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, speaking of 
the Roman history, says, that ‘it is not the most trifling of subjects °, 
obx édaxlorny raév broBécewv, meaning that it is the most important 
and magnificent of which he could treat. Odre xdxtoroc avdp *, he 18 
not the most timid, for he is the bravest. ‘‘ Polybius’,” says Livy, 
‘‘haudquaquam spernendus auctor,” Polybius, an excellent author. - 
---+ and Horace, speaking of the same Pythagoras*, ‘‘ Non sordidus 
Auctor nature verique.” Ov wxdvu poipac evdaortoas mowrne’, ‘of 


8 Joseph. Ant. Jud. XVIII. i. § v. 4 Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. p. 590. lin. 3. 
9 Exp. Alex. I. iii. § ti. p. 15. 5 Dion. Hal. I. iii. p. 3. 

1 Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. xiv. p. 16. 6 Homer. Iliad. XVI. 570. 

2 Origin. Sinic. p. 283. ? Tit. Liv. XXX. xlv. p. 506. 


3 Hist. des Celtes, liv. fii, tom. II. 8 Horat. I. Od. xxviii. £9. 
p. 332, 9 Sophoel. CEd. Col. 144. 
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the lowest class of misfortunes.’ On this expression the reader may 
consult the scholiast of Sophocles, and more especially Eustathius, in 
his Commentary on Homer. 

This philosopher had learned from the Egyptians the absurd dogma 
of the Metempsychosis. He pretended to have been, at the siege of 
Troy, the same Euphorbus who wounded’ Patroclus: which is well 
expressed by Horace in the Ode just referred to. It is somewhat won- 
derful that so great a man should have fallen into so miserable an 
absurdity, and that he should have found others mad enough to adopt 
it. Lactantius’ forcibly ridicules it: ‘‘ O felicem, cui soli tanta memo- 
ria concessa est! vel potius infelicem, cui translato in pecudem non 
licuit nescire, quid fuerit! Atque utinam solus delirasset! Invenit 
etiam, qui crederent, et quidem doctos homines, ad quos stultitize trans- 
iret heereditas.”’ 


XCVIT. 163. ‘O weloc orpardc. His land army. The phrase in 
Herodotus, and in all the best writers, such as Xenophon, Demo- 
sthenes, Thucydides, &c. always signifies a land army, in opposition to 
vaurexl OUvapic, ‘a naval armament.’ We have already seen (III. xlv.) 
xeCouayeiy used to signify fighting by land, and we shall find (VIII. 
Xv.) eCopayin for a land battle. Xenophon expresses himself in the 
same manner: rpwro» pev roivuy, délov hiv ric woAewe Thy TE wECL- 
kv kai ray vauruny duvapew*®, ‘ First declare to us what are the 
forces of the republic by land and sea.’ 

But when this expression is followed by ixzog, it always signifies 
infantry, as in cxxxiv. dyrerdyOnoay of brodegbervree XevOar relp 
kat irmon. ‘The Scythians, who remained in the country, ranged 
themselves in order of battle opposite to the Persians, as well infantry 
as cavalry ;’ and -cxxxvi. xelov orparov is opposed to ZxuOcxow 
imnorew. _ 


XCVIIT. 164. *Awawac dypara élhxovra év tuavri. He made sixty 
knots ina thong. This mode of computing: the time supposes great 
ignorance and barbarism on the part of the Persians. About a century 
and a half after this time, they used: to drive a nail into the wall of the 
temple of Minerva at Rome every year, and by these nails the lapse of 
time was calculated ‘. | 

Darius reckoned on conquering Scythia in two months; but it should 
seem that he was engaged in this object for at least five, without suc- 
ceeding at last. 


XCIX. 165. Méxpe Xepoovfoou ric Tonyxénc. As far as the Chersone- 
sus-T'rachea. This does not refer to a peninsula, but to a Greek town, 


1 Homeri Iliad. XVI. 850. 4 Tit. Livius, VII. iii. See also Fes- 
? Lactant. Epit. Instit. Div. xxxvi. tus, voc. Clavus annalis, p. 82, 
2 Xen. Mem. Socr. III. vi. § ix. p. 160. 
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which was so called. Stephanus of Byzantium positively asserts this, 
and cites the passage of Herodotus. 

[Schweighauser maintains, and with good reason, that the peninsula 
called the rugged, rpnyénc, was here intended, and not the town. It is 
manifest that the town of Chersonesus, which stood near the moder 
Sevastopol, took its name from its situation. ] 


C. 166. Hpoc Badacone rijc going. Towards the sea which is on the 
east. This description of Scythia involves a wonderful degree of diffi- 
culty. 1. It is not always easy to lay hold of the true meaning of 
Herodotus. 2. I donot think that this description conforms in all 
particulars to the real situation of the places. I am, however, asto- 
nished that it should, in general, be so exact as it is, when I consider 
how very little, at that time, the country was known. Our historian 
must have bestowed infinite pains in acquiring the information which 
he possessed. 

M. Bellanger, by ‘the sea which is on the east,’ understands the 
Palus Mezotis. But this can scarcely be, for that sea is named in the 
same sentence. I am myself convinced, that Herodotus, in this 
description, means only, by the sea on the south, and the sea on the 
east, different parts of the Euxine sea. And this I think is sufficiently 
proved by what he says of the sea on the east. He says, that the 
Taurie nation extends as far as Chersonesus, which was called Trachea. 
This city, adds he, is on the borders of the sea which is towards the 
east. Now we know, that the city of Chersonesus is within the isthmus 
and on the borders of the Euxine sea. The city was towards the east 
as respects Scythia, which began on this side the Ister. 


CI. 167. “Eort wy rife LkvOtcijc, dc govenc rerpaywvov. Scythia 
forming a quadrangle. Herodotus supposed Scythia to have four sides, 
and of these four, the Euxine sea and the Palus Meeotis form two. But 
he is evidently wrong in this particular. The maritime part of Scythia 
extends from the mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanais in a north- 
east direction, and, with the exception of some inflexions, forms a 
parallelogram. But the error of our historian may have been occa- 
sioned by the circumstance of the Tauric Chersonesus terminating in a 
point towards the south-west, which may have led him to suppose that 
the Euxine sea had two coasts in the European part of it. 

This is also the opinion of Major Rennell, who explains* with great 
ingenuity the causes of the error into which Herodotus has fallen. 

168. ‘H 6& dddg % hpepnotn ava dinxdova arddia cupPEBAnrai pot. 
I reckon the day’s sail at 200 stadia. The different writers are at 
variance with each other, and even with themselves, as to the extent of 
a day’s journey. Herodotus here allows 200 stadia, and in bk. V. v. he 
computes it at 150. Strabo and Pliny reckon the Arabian gulf to be 


5 The Geogr. Syst., &c. p. 53. 
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1000 stadia in length; and the first of these authors calls that a three 
or four days’ voyage °, which would give 338 stadia for a third, or 250 
foraday. What Livy, bk. XXI., calls a day’s journey, Polybius, 
bk IIL., calls 200 stadia; andin this agrees with the first number men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The Roman lawyers allowed but 20 miles for 
each day, which is 160 stadia. 


CIT. 169. Ot dé SxiOar ddvrecg opict Adyov. The Scythians having 
reflected. The Latin translation is inaccurate. The Latin translator 
has almost always mistaken this expression, which is of very frequent 
occurrence in Herodotus. For example, IJ. clxii. he has translated the 
words, ovdéva Adyor airg dévra, ‘ nullo verbo edito,” ‘ without utter- 
ing a single word,’ whereas it should have been, ‘without giving 
himself the time to reflect.’ 

This turn of expression is not peculiar to our author: it is often 
found in the Attic writers’. “A otrot yvdrrec, Edocay aglow abroic 
Adyov......* perceiving which, they took thought among themselves.’ 
Plutarch likewise °, cai didovrec Eavroic Adyor, cire rotjoae BéArcov ein, 
&c. ‘discussing among themselves, if it would not be more advan- 
tageous to make’,’ &c. Kat diddvrec Adyor, evproxoy abrove, dAlyou 
city pavévrag ure Cndorvriag Kat opyic; ‘They discovered, by com- 
municating their thoughts to each other, that jealousy and anger had 
rendered them almost mad.’ 


CIII. 170. Ty Wapbévp. To the virgin. This virgin was Iphigenia, as 
Herodotus says at the end of the same paragraph. Thus, according to 
the Tauri, Iphigenia was not the priestess who sacrificed ' the strangers 
that landed on their coast, but the goddess to whom these inhuman 
sacrifices were offered. 

171. Tovcg ‘EXAfvwy éravaySévrac. The Greeks who land there. 
‘*T sacrifice,” says Iphigenia in Euripides’, “ according to the law 
which existed in this city before me, all the Greeks who land here.” 

172. Karaplapevor. After the accustomed ceremonies. It should 
seem from the verse of Iphigenia in Tauris, which I have quoted in the 
preceding note, and by the following one from the same piece, 4 On rey 
tévwv xarhptaro®, that in Tauris, as well as in Greece, preparatory 
ceremonies were performed before sacrificing the victim. 


CIV. 178. ‘ABpdraroe &vdpec. The most effeminate of all men. This 


6 Strabo, I. p. 61, a. water, cutting the hair from his head, 

7 Andocid, de Mysteriis, p. 17. lin. 33. which was burned, and scattering on his 

8 Plutarch. Defect. Oraculor. p. 419, forehead the sacred barley mixed with 

. salt. Others were appointed to sacrifice 

® Idem, in Alexandro, p. 704, c. the victim. Kardpyopat piv, ogayia 0 

1 The priestess performed the prepa- dAAowty pide. Iph. in Tauris, 40, 
ratory ceremonies, which consisted in  ? Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. 38. 
sprinkling the victim with the lustral * Id. ibid, 1154. 
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does not appear consistent with the conduct they pursued, when the 
Scythians were preparing to make a forcible entry into their territory. 
But an effeminate people will sometimes recall their former virtue, 
when the defence of their country requires it. 


CV. 174, ’Ec 6, mee{dpevor, riy Ewuray éxderdvrec. Until, being 
obliged to leave their own country. There is nothing surprising in this. 
The town of Amycle, between Caieta and Terracina in Italy, was, 
according to Marcus Varro *, destroyed by serpents. But if any doubt 
attaches to that circumstance, as M. Heyne ° proves to be the case, we 
may rely on the testimony of M. Cetti, who, in his description of Sar- 
dinia, printed in 1744, affirms that in 1736 a little colony was sent from 
Sardinia to San Pietro, an adjacent island, but they were obliged to 
return home, from the prodigious number of rabbits with which the 
island was infested. It became habitable only after they were extir- 
pated. 

175. Olxnoay pera Bovdivwy. They took up their abode with the 
Budini. It is difficult to conceive how the Neuri, who were situate to 
the south-west of the Androphagi, and to the north-east of the Aga- 
thyrsi, could traverse so immense an extent of country without meet- 
ing any opposition, either from the Royal Scythians or the Melan- 
chleeni. 

The Budini in all probability occupied the country now called ‘Wo- 
ronez,’ or, according to De I’Ile, ‘ Veronecz.’ 

176. Kivduvevovor de of GvOpwrot ovror. These people may perad- 
venture be deemed. This expression is very usual both with Plato and 
Xenophon. Kivduvevee aogdc reg elvac®: ‘he appears to be a wise man.’ 

177. TV'énrec elvar. To be enchanters. ‘‘ Herodotus,” says M. Pellou- 
tier’, ‘‘ was right in not giving credit to this fable; but it is strange that 
he did not perceive that these Greeks, established in Scythia, were prac- 
tising on his credulity, in representing to him as a miracle, the most 
natural and ordinary occurrence in the world. The Neuri were Scy- 
thians, who, in the extreme cold, covered themselves with a garment 

made of wolves’ skins, and who left off this furry dress when the wea- 
_ ther became milder. This was the mystery which puzzled Herodotus, 
and all those who have copied him.” 

1. M. Pelloutier is mistaken. If his reasoning be just, these Greeks 
might have told Herodotus that the Neuri changed not only into wolves, 
but into foxes, into bears, &c. because in winter they clothed them- 
selves in the skins of all those animals, 2. The Neuri not being the 
only people of the north who clothed themselves in the same manner, 
why did the Scytho-Greeks attribute this kind of metamorphosis to 
them alone ? 


4 Plin. H. N. VIII. xxix. vol. I. Excursu ii. ad eund. libr. 
p. 455. 6 Plato in Etyphron. vol. I. p. 2, c. 
5 Heynius ad Aineid. X. 564,et in ‘ Histoire des Celtes, tom. I. p. 305. 
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3. This people, according to M. Pelloutier, must have covered them- 
selves with this fur during the whole winter ; but, according to the Scy- 
thians, they were changed into wolves only once a year, and then only 
for a few days. This proves that the Scythians and the Scytho-Greeks 
believed the reality of this metamorphosis, and were not playing on the 
credulity of our historian. Besides, have we not all heard of were- 
wolves (‘loups-garou’), and other similar fables, by which numbers of 
the country people are still deluded? These tales, to which the pea- 
sants of the north still give crdit, must have been much more readily 
believed at a time when they were in a state of semi-barbarism. 

Evanthus*, an author of some consideration amongst the Greeks, 
says, that the Arcadians write, that the family of Anthus drew lots 
amongst themselves, which of them should repair to a certain pond, 
undress himself at the edge of it, hang his clothes on an oak, swim 
across the pond, go into the deserts, be changed into a wolf, and live 
with that species for nine years. If in the course of that time he did 
not devour a man, he returned fo the same pond, re-crossed it, resumed 
his original form, but was nine years older. Pliny, from whom I 
borrow the story, adds very properly, ‘‘Mirum est quo procedat 

Greca credulitas! Nullum tam impudens mendacium est, ut teste 
careat.”’ 

_ [In Abyssinia it is believed that the Falashas or Jews of that country 
change themselves into hyenas, and eat the flesh of the Christians. 
Those who can thus change themselves are called Bidas. | 


CVI. 178. Nouadec. Nomades. The Nomade people had no fixed 
residence. They perpetually changed their abode for the convenience | 
of pasturage. They lived in their chariots, like the Scythians, or in 
tents, like some of the Libyans, They are called Nomades °, because 
they have no houses, but dwell in their wagons, .... Their women 
pass their lives in the wagons’; the men ride on horseback, and are 
followed by their flocks of sheep, oxen, and horses. They remain in 
the same place as long as there is pasture enough for their cattle; when 
that fails, they remove elsewhere.’ 

179. ’AvOpwrogayéover Sé potvor robrwv. They are the only can- 
nibals. This, by a manifest transposition, stood at the end of what 
Herodotus had said of the Melanchleni. I considered that a translator 
might be allowed a greater latitude than an editor, who is permitted to 
make no other changes in his author than those sanctioned by MSS., 
unless they are supported by incontestable evidence, This transposition 
must be of very ancient date, as Eustathius quotes the passage ° in the 
order in which it is found in our editions. It was this which led Major 


8 Plin. H. N. VIII. xxii. vol. I.p.450. } Id. ibid. p. 353. 
® Hippocr. de Aére, xliv. vol. I. 2 In Dion. Perieg. 309. p. 55. col. i. 
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Rennell to attribute to the Melanchleni the custom of eating human 
flesh, though that practice was confined to the Androphagi. 


CVIT. 180. Etuara pév pédava gopéovar xavrec. They all wear 
black clothes. Major Rennell observes * in a note, “that Tamerlane 
found in the mountains of Kawuck, which form a part of the Indian 
Caucasus, a tribe, which Sherefeddin, the historian of the country, calls 
Siphosian, that is to say, dressed in black. The Getse, who dwelt 
beyond the Iaxartes, had black standards ‘.” 

[The Siah-poosh or black coats, so called from their black sheep-~ 
skin jackets, occupy the central regions of the Hindoo-Coosh, and are 
styled by their Mohammedan neighbours, Kafirs °. | 


CVIII. 181. TAavxdy re wav ioyvpisg éorl cal wuppdr. It is (i. e. 
the nation of the Budini) extremely blue and red. Some persons, says 
Salmasius*, refer this only to the colour of the eyes; but IJ interpret 
it of the whole body. Hence Virgil, in his Georgics, calla them 
‘picti Geloni’.’ See upon this verse M. Heyne’s interesting note. 

Hippocrates* says that the Scythians are red by reason of the cold, 
because in their country the sun has very little power. The whiteness 
being inflamed by the cold becomes red: rufpov dé ro yévog éori ro 
UcvOicdy dca rd Wuyoc, obk éExcycyvopévou d&€oc Tov HNiov’ bro O€ Tov 
Wuxeog H Aevkdrne éxxalerae Kai yiyverac wupph. 

It is evident that this passage applies to a natural colour of the Scy- 
thians, occasioned by the intensity of the cold. But why does not this 
happen with the Budini? It cannot be the case with respect to these 
latter: 1. Because the air affecting equally all parts of their bodies, its 
action would be uniform, and they would be red all over like the Scy- 
thians, and there would be no admixture of red and sea-green. 2. If 
it be said that the Budini were wuféoi, ‘red,’ from the effect of the cli- 
mate, and yAauxol, ‘sea-green,’ from art, I think that Herodotus would 
certainly have so expressed it. 3. The Budini are not Scythians; they 
are a numerous nation, whose manners and customs are very different 
from those of the Scythians: and it is therefore very likely that they 
might paint their bodies, whilst the Scythians left theirs of a natural 
colour. 4. It is certain that the Geloni painted their bodies. All the 
authors affirm it. But this custom was not original with them, as they 
were Greeks. They must therefore have borrowed it from some neigh- 
bouring people. Now, they had no neighbours but the Budini, by whom 
they were surrounded. They had therefore taken this custom from the 


3 Geogr. Syst. of Herodotus, p. 87. 6 Plin. Exerc. in Solin. p. 133. col. 2. 
4 Hist. of Timur, by Sherefeddin, III. pb, £. 
vi.” 7 Virgil. Georg. IT. 115. 


5 Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul, ° Hippocr. de Aére, xlviii. vol. I. 
vol. II. p. 375. pp. 355, 356. 
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Budini, though they did not use the same colour, as Herodotus remarks 
a little further on. 

[The interpreters of Herodotus are divided on this passage; some 
understanding by the vivid blue and red of the Budini, the colours with 
which these people painted their bodies. Others, among whom are 
Mannert and Heeren, suppose that the blue eyes and florid complexions 
characteristic of the north are thus referred to. This latter interpreta- 
tion is countenanced by an expression of Tacitus, who says of the 
Germans,‘ Ceerulei oculi, rutilae comz *.” 

182. Tpernpidag avayouo. Every three years they celebrate. ‘It 
is said’® that the Greeks celebrate the Trieterica (triennial festivals) 
because Bacchus employed three years in his expedition..... Bacchus’, 
having passed three years in his expedition to India, returned to Beeotia 
with rich spoils, and was the first who triumphed on an Indian elephant. 
The Boeotians, and the rest of the Greeks, as well as the Thracians, 
have instituted triennial festivals in honoar of this god, for the purpose 
of perpetuating the memory of his expedition to India.” 


CIX. 183. ®Oeporpayéover. Who eat vermin. The Phthirophagi, or 
vermin-eaters, of Strabo? and Pliny® are a different people from the 
Budini. 

184. "1dénv époio. Nor in the look of the face. Thomas Magister 
boldly pronounces that no approved author has made use of this term 
in speaking of men, but that they use the terms eldog and dic’ obdeic * 
ray Soktuwrarwy idéay éxt dvOpwrov Eyer, GAG eldog cat sy. 
Independently of this passage of our historian, we find the term in 
Plato, and in other authors no less remarkable for the purity of their 
style; which shows with how much caution we should receive the pre- 
cepts of the ancient grammarians. Eic Atovvoiov rov Tpapparixov 
sioOov, kai eldov abrdfe ray re véwv roug émtecxeordrove doxotvrac 
elvac rv idéay®, ‘Having entered the house of the grammarian 
Dionysius, I saw there some young people of a decent and modest 
demeanour.’ 

185. Tév ra Séppara repli rac atcvpac wapappanrerac. The skins 
of which are sewed round the borders of their cloaks. Wapagpawacbar 
signifies ‘adsuere.’ Uapapappara are borders affixed to garments. 
Hesychius explains wapaipnpara by wapapappara ivariwy. Thu- 

, cydides has used° this word in a manner which leaves no doubt as to 
its signification. 


CX. 186. Zavpoparéwy. The Sauromate. Herodotus relates the 


9 Germ. iv. 2. Thomas Magister, voc. idéa, p. 464. 
10 Diod. Sic. III. lxiv. vol. I..p. 235. 5 Plat. Amator. vol. I. p. 132, a. 

1 Id. IV. iii. vol. I. p. 248. 6 Thucyd. IV. xlviii. p. 267. and com- 
2 Strabo, XI. p. 754, a. ment. 


8 Plin. H. N. VI. iv. vol. I. p. 305. 
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origin of the Sauromatz in this and the succeeding paragraphs up to 
the 117th inclusive. Diodorus Siculus gives a somewhat different 
account of it. The Scythians’, according to this author, having sub- 
dued a part of Asia, drove from it several tribes of people, amongst 
others a tribe of the Medes, who retreated towards the Tanais, and 
there formed the nation of the Sauromate. 

187. ’Apaléa. Against the Amazons. These women have been, and 
still are, ranked amongst the number of those fables with which Hero- 
dotus endeavoured to amuse the Greeks. The story was renewed in 
the time of Alexander, and it is affirmed that Atropates, satrap of 
Media, presented to that conqueror ten Amazons, armed after the 
fashion of their country. But Arrian’, not finding this circumstance 
mentioned by Ptolemy or Aristobulus, nor in any other authors worthy 
of credit, imagines that Atropates merely presented to Alexander a 
hundred barbarous women who had been taught to ride on horseback, 
and armed in the manner in which the Amazons were said to be. On 
this occasion he speaks of the Amazons as follows: 

‘It does not appear that the nation of the Amazons lasted till that 
time. Xenophon, who lived before Alexander, makes no mention of 
them.. He speaks, however, of the Phasiani, of the Colchi, and of all 
the nations whom the Greeks encountered on their march, whether on 
proceeding to Trapezus, or on their return from that city. Had they 
existed at that time, he would have met them in his way. I do not, 
however, think it probable that this nation never did exist, as a great 
number of celebrated writers affirm that Hercules made an expedition 
against. them, and that he took from Hippolyta, their queen, her belt, 
which he carried to Greece; and that the Athenians, under the com- 
mand of Theseus, conquered these women, who had invaded Europe, 
and drove them back again. This history was written by Cimon with as 
much care as that bestowed on the battles of the Athenians against the 
Persians.”’ 

It will scarcely, I think, be doubted that this nation really did exist ; 
but their manner of living being very precarious, they soon became 
extinct. | 


CXI. 188. ’Eddxeov & abrac elvac dvdpac riy abriy fruiay Exov- 
rac. Deceived by the uniformity of their height. ‘I here take #AcKin 
in the sense of ‘statura,’ and even of ‘ forma,’ indeed all the peculiarity, 
of figure ; and such indeed were the Amazons, dvriaverpar, having the 
height and figure of men. I therefore translate, ‘deceived by their 
height, or figure,’ &c. We must understand in the same sense the word 
HAccin in III. xvi. exw ry adriv fAulay "Apdo. So does the word 


7 Diod. Sic. II. xliii. vol. I. p. 155. ® Exped. Alex. VII. xiii. p. 506. 
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¢v signify both the form and the height of the body. vj, says Hesy- 
chius, gvotc awparoc, RAtkia.” Coray. 


CXIV. 189. "Exraddécavro. Tamed. In the Greek, éxrtAdoarro. 
This word comes from «riAoc, a ram. As that animal was usually 
accustomed to the hand of the shepherd, and was tamed, the word 
xridoc was used adjectively to signify any tame animal: and hence the 
word xriAdw. | 

190. Mévovoae éy riot Gpatno. They do not quit their chariots. 
As their chariots served them for houses. Jt is generally known, that 
the Grecian women very seldom went out from theirs; but I am appre- 
hensive that Herodotus may have attributed to the Scythian women the 
manners of the Greeks. 


CXV. 191. Tov xrnpdrwy ro éxBaddov. That portion of their 
patrimony which fell to their share. The word pépoce is understood. 
Herodotus (VII. xxiii.) says, arodayxdvrec yap pdpioy daoy abroicr 
éréBade, @pvoecoy. We find in Demosthenes, rij¢ ray adddAwy dvOporwy 
riyne ro éxiBaddov é¢’ Hpac pépoc peredAngdévac voullw rv modw’, 
‘I think our city has had as large a portion of the good fortune that 
falls to the lot of man, as can come to its share.’ We find the same 
phrase in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’, rovrwy tmdapket ro ériaddov 
Exaarotc Adxoc. ‘ Every one shall have the share which falls to him by 
lot, the share which fate shall assign to him.’ 

192. ‘Hpéac Exec pdBoc re xai céoc. We should fear the conse- 
quences of it. uBoc is a sudden terror, déoc a permanent fear of a 
coming evil. See Ammonius’*. 


CXVITI. 193. Ipiv ay ray rodepiwy. avopa axoxrelyy. Till she had 
killed a man of the enemy. ‘“‘The women’ of the Sauromatz ride on 
horseback, draw the bow, throw the javelin from on horseback, and go 
to the wars, so long as they are unmarried. They do not marry till 
they have killed three enemies, and do not live with their husbands till 
they have fulfilled the sacred ceremonies prescribed by the law. The 
married women cease to mount on horseback, unless it becomes neces- 
sary to make a general expedition.” 


CXVIII. 194. ‘O Tlépenc. Darius. In the Greek we find ‘the 
Persian’ for the king of Persia, and in cxix. the Gelonus, the Budi- 
nian, the Sauromatan, the Agathyrsus, the Neurus, the Androphagus, 
for the kings of the Geloni, of the Budini, the Sauromatz, &c. Such 
is the phraseology of Herodotus and of most of the good writers. I 
think, therefore, that it is thus we must understand the following pas- 


® Demos. de Corona, p. 182. segm. 435. 2 Tlepit dtadépwy AiFewr, p. 39. 
1 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. VIII. lxxiv. 3 Hippocr. de Aér. XLII. tom. I. 
p- &20. p. 352. = 
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sage of Plutarch‘: ed dé cal 6 Oerradoc EpwrnOelc, rivec eloivy hmimraroe 
r&v Oerraday, Egn, of wavdpevoe wodepetv. ‘Some one having asked 
the king of Thessaly which were the mildest of the Thessalians, the 
latter answered, Those who have ceased to make war.’ For though 
there had ceased to be a king in Thessaly long before the time of Plu- 
tarch, the saying may be an ancient one, and of the time when there 
were kings. 

195. Ti yap wdOwpev; For what can we do in this case? This 
expression is generally a stumbling-block for the translators. The 
translation, ‘quid enim cladem subeamus ?’ is bad; it should be, ‘ quid 
enim facere possimus’?’ wAjy adda ri Gv raboyu; éupeveréov yap 
cic drat xpoeAduny. ‘ But what should I do init? 1 must adhere to 
the choice which I have once made.’ Ti yap 4» cat xaOy rec omore 
giroc ric Gy Braforro®; ‘ For what can you do, when pressed by @ 
a friend?’ Ti rd8w; ob yap éy& alrtog robrov. & gio O€ pov pei’. 
‘What would you have me to do in it?’ (as has been very well rendered 
by M. Dacier, perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Belles Lettres,) 
‘it is not my fault; I have a soft brain; it is my temperament.’ 


CXXII. 196. Oi TWépoat éxidtaBdvreg ediwxoy. The Persians having 
passed it after them, continued to pursue them. There must have been a 
ford at this place; otherwise I can scarcely conceive how an army 80 
numerous as that of the Persians, which must have been greatly encum- 
bered with baggage, could have passed a river like the Tanais quickly 
enough to pursue the Scythians. 

197. ’"Arixovro é¢ ri)v rév Bovdlywy. Arrived at that (the country) 
of the Budini. The Scythians having crossed the Tanais, and the Per- 
sians immediately after them, passed into the territory of the Sauro- 
matze, and without stopping there, they returned through the country 
of the Budini, which was to the north of the Euxine sea and to the 
south of the Thyrsagetze. Though Herodotus does not again mention 
the passage of the Tanais by the Scythians and the Persians, it must 
necessarily have occurred. As soon as Darius had passed the Ister, the 
Scythians, and the Persians after them, directed their march towards 
the east. When they had reached the country of the Sauromate, they 
turned to the north-west. Both armies in their retrograde march 
recrossed the Syrgis, which is to the east of the Tanais, then the Tanais, 
which is to the east of the Oarus, and, finally, the Oarus. Having: 
passed this river, and having lost sight of the Scythians, who were 
greatly a-head of them, the Persians erected eight fortresses on the 
west bank of this river. 


CXXIHI. 198. [Totot obvépara xéerac rade, Avxoc, “Oapoc, Tavaie, 


4 Plutarch. de Liberis educandis, theus es, § vii. vol. I. p. Sh. 
vol. II. p. 2,F. 6 Lucian. in Contemp. ii. vol. I. p. 91. 
> Lucian. ad eum qui dixerat Prome- 7 Ailiani Var. Hist. 1X. xxvii. p. 618. 
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Lupytc. Their names are as follows: Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and Syrgis. 
The application of these names, that of the Tanais or Don being 
excepted, is now a matter of loose conjecture. Mannert* supposes the 
rivers Lycus, Oarus, and Syrgis to be, respectively, the Volea, Uzen, 
and Ural. ] 


CXXIV. 199. ’Oxrw relyea éreiyee peyada. He built eight great 
castles. These were really castles, as has been well expressed by the 
Latin translator, and not merely walls, as Du Ryer, and some authors 
after him, have rendered it. It is true, that this first signification is not 
found in the Thesaurus Lingue Greece of Stephens, nor in any other 
lexicon, if we except that of Portus ; but a person must have a very 
superficial acquaintance with the Greek language, and never have read 
either Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xenophon, to be ignorant that the 
word is taken in this acceptation. Herodotus had just said, speaking of 
the fortress or stronghold of the Geloni, which the Persians had reached, 
evruxovrec ro EvAlyp reiyei, ‘having encountered in their march the 
wooden fortress of the Geloni.’ Kexevywpévov rov reiyeoe ravrwy, ‘ the 

Geloni having carried away all their effects from their fortress.’ 

The same historian, VII. cviii., speaking of the places belonging to 
the Samothracians, says, ZapoOpyixca refyea; and that no doubt may 
remain as to the signification of refyea, he adds, whose last city is called 
Mesambria. What he had just called re‘yea, he immediately afterwards 
calls rédtc: and in VII. cxii. he says that Xerxes passed near certain 
places of the Pieres, refyea ra [tépwv, and he immediately afterwards 
names them; they were Niphagres and Pergamos, small towns or 
castles, which we hear of elsewhere. There were also many towns 
named ‘ Neon-tichos,’ or ‘new wall,’ answering to the French ‘ Ville- 
heuve,’ and to the English, ‘ New-town,’ or ‘ Newton.’ 

Gobryas’ the Assyrian told Cyrus, that he was master of a strong 
castle and a considerable country : eiui ro per yévoc ’Aacaipioc, exw cé 
kai reéixoc loyupoy Kal ywpacg éxdpxw roddfc. Plutarch gives this 
appellation to the citadel of Sardis. The Athenians, says he’, took all 
Sardis except the citadel. Xwpic rot relyove rod PaotAniov’. 


CXXV. 200. *Aweiravrac. Forbidding them. The construction is, 
of pev UKivOac obkére amixvéovro éc rove "Ayaipocouc areiwavrac. ‘ The 
Scythians did not enter the territory of the Agathyrsi, who forbade 
them.’ 

If we are surprised at the pusillanimity of the Budini, the Melan- 
chlzeni, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, we are not less so at the courage 
and firmness displayed by the Agathyrsi, although Herodotus (civ.) has 


® Geogr. der Gr. und Rim. vol. IV. 1 Plutarch. de Herod. Malign. p. 861, p. 
p. 79. 2 See also Henr. Valesii Animadv. in 
9 Xenoph. Cyropeed. IV. vi. § ii, Notas ad Harpocrationem, p. 288. 
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represented them as an effeminate people. But we must consider that 
the former people occupied an open campaign country, which could 
easily be overrun; whereas the country of the Agathyrsi, strong by 
nature, was defended on the east by the chain of mountains anciently 
called ‘Alpes Bastarnice’ and ‘ Carpates,’ and which are now called 
the Carpathian Mountains. It should seem that the Agathyrsi occu- 
pied Transylvania and the north-east part of Hungary. 


CXXVI. 201. Acoréry rp og dépa gépwy yijv re kai dowp. Pre- 
senting to your Lord earth and water. Among the ancient western 
nations, it was customary to gather grass and present it to the con- 
queror in token of submission; and by this action was implied the 
absolute and unconditional surrender of al] right to the country. In 
Pliny’s time, the Germans still observed this custom’: “Summum 
apud antiquos signum victoriz erat herbam porrigere victos, hoc est, 
terra et altrice ipsa humo, et humatione etiam cedere: quem morem 
etiam nunc durare apud Germanos scio.” Festus‘, and Servius on the 
/Eneid, VIIT. 128, 


Et vitta comptos voluit preetendere ramos, 


say that ‘herbam do’ means the same thing as ‘ victum me fateor,’ and 
‘cedo victoriam.’ The same ceremony, or something akin to it, was 
observed in transferring any kind of landed property, either by sale or 
otherwise, to any individual : he was invested with the ownership of 
the soil, by being presented with grass or turf. See Ducange’s Glossary, 
under the word ‘ Investitura.’ In the east, and in other countries, it 
was by the presentation of earth and water that the prince was put in 
possession of the country. By this act he was acknowledged absolute 
master, for earth and water comprehend every thing. ‘‘ To give earth 
and water,” says Aristotle °, “is to renounce liberty.” 


CXXVII. 202. Totro tort dro XxvOéwy pijotc. Such is the answer 
of the Scythians. The preceding expression, “‘ As for thee, who boast- 
est of being my master, it is for thee to lament thy doom,” may have 
passed into a proverb; but I can scarcely think that the words, ‘such 
is the answer of the Scythians,” can have been proverbial, and that 
Ctesias has used it in speaking of the death of Cyrus, as M. Wesseling 
asserts. Demetrius, in his Treatise on Elocution, chap. ccxxiii., says, 
‘The messenger did not immediately announce to Parysatis that Cyrus 
was dead, ‘ such a message could not have come from the Scythians ; ’ 
but he first told her that Cyrus was victorious, The princess aban- 
doned herself to joy, her heart was moved,” &c. I repeat, there does 
not appear in this the slightest trace of a proverb. 


8 Plin, XXII. iv. vol. Il. p. 267. 5 Aristot. Rhet. II. xxiii. p. 577, ¥F. 
4 Festus de Verb. Signif. VIII. p. 170. 
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CXXIX. 208. Ode gore év ry UxvOexy racy ywpn ovre voc, ore 
jplovoc. Nor ts there in the whole of Scythia either ass or mule. And 
yet the Scythians sacrificed asses, if we may rely on Clement of Alex- 
andria®; but it is probable he confounded this people with the Hyper- 
boreans, for he cites as an authority a verse of Callimachus, which 
alludes to the latter only. We learn likewise from Pindar’, that the 
Hyperboreans sacrificed to Apollo hecatombs of asses. 


CXXX. 204. “Oxwe rév rpoBdrwy raév oderépwy abrev caradirotey, 
That they might abandon to them some of their flocks. This appears to 
M. Wesseling directly contrary to the intention and object of the Scy- 
thians, which was to cut off all supplies from the Persians. He 
would therefore wish us to read dcwo .... pi) earadauey, .... 
‘that they might not be able to seize upon,’ &c. In this instance I 
must differ from the learned commentator. The Scythians, as Hero- 
dotus says, wished to detain the Persians longer in Scythia. If they 
had driven all their flocks away, the Persians, finding the country 
wholly destitute, would have immediately retired, to save themselves 
from famine. What, then, do the Scythians? They abandon to them 
asmall part of their flocks; for the genitive rév wpofdrwy ray ode- 
répwy is a genitive of partition. The Persians, elated by this success, 
éxnpuévor te werompévy, hoped for a continuance of it, and flattered 
themselves they should find out the place where the Scythians had con- 
cealed the rest of their flocks. This feeble succour, though no cure for 
the famine which had begun to be felt in the Persian camp, yet held 
out to them a hope of future abundance. This hope induced them to 
prolong their stay in Scythia; and the longer they remained, the more 
their misery increased, as the Scythians desired it should. 


CXXXIT. 205. “Opric dé pddtora Eouxe ixnxy. But a bird has most 
resemblance to a horse. Ido not see how a comparison can be insti- 
tuted between a bird and a horse, except with reference to the rapidity 
of their motion, and that is very far-fetched. But supposing the com- 
parison to be just, it is not easy to see how it bears upon the explana- 
tion given by Darius. De Pauw appears to me to have obviated this 
difficulty, by reading dpytg dé padtora toe rp temp Tov rove re 
diorovc, kK.Tt. X. We must then translate, ‘the bird has considerable 
analogy with the horse, which they deliver to us with their arrows, as 
constituting their force.’ See Wesseling’s note. 


CXXXV. 206, Suv ry xaOupp rov orparov. With the flower of 
his troops. To xa8apoy is susceptible of various explanations, accord- 
ing to the context. In the passage of Thucydides quoted by Wesseling, 
it signifies the citizens of Athens, in opposition to the allies and troops 

6 Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, 7 Pindar. Pyth. Od. x. 51. 

p. 25. lin. 11. 
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assembled from other parts; but what has immediately gone before, 
viz. that Darius Jeft in the camp the invalids and his worst troops, 
clearly determines its signification in this passage to be the best troops 
of his army. 


CXXXVI. 207. AZ re dvo poipar rév Tkvdéwy. The two divisions 
of the Scythians. There were two armies of them which moved always 
together, and another which accompanied the Sauromate, as is clearly 
expressed above by Herodotus (in cxx. cxxviii. and cxxxiii). It is of 
the last body that we must understand the words cai # pin. 


CXXXVIII. 208. "Heavy 8 obra: of dtagépovrés re riv wWijdov. 
Those who were of this opinion. Aragépey rhv Wiigor is taken for 
gépecy, as in the Orestes of Euripides’, cupia & #5 iépa, év 7 deoicet 
Yiipov ’Apyeiwy mwédec, ‘this is the day fixed for the city of Argos to 
give its vote.’ 


CXLI. 209. Tg mpwry xedevopart. At the first cry. Kédevopa or 
KeAeupa strictly signifies the cry used to animate the sailors to row 
vigorously. It is also applied to the song which they sing whilst 
rowing. The Latins, in imitation of the Greeks, said, ‘Celeusma’®.’ 


CXLIV. 210. Mnoifovrac. Friendly to the Medes. Herodotus, and 
most of the ancient writers, generally comprehend the Persians under 
the denomination of Medes. Claudian’ says, “‘remige Medo sollici- 
tatus Athos,” alluding to the foot of Mount Athos being excavated and 
traversed by the fleet of the Persians. 


CXLY. 211. Dedtacyiv rav ék Boavpdvoc Anicapévwy rac *AOn- 
valwy yuyaikac. By the Pelasgi, who had carried away the Athenian 
women from Brauron. Plutarch relates this circumstance with some 
variations and some additions. ‘‘ The Tyrrheni,” says he’, ‘ formerly 
occupied the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. They carried off from 
Brauron the wives of the Athenians, .and had children by them, whom 
the Athenians drove from those islands as mongrels and semi-barba- 
rians. These young people, having put to sea, reached the promontory 
of Tzenarus, and rendered essential services to the Spartans in their war 
with the Helotes. In return for these services, they were admitted to 
the rights of citizenship, and permitted to marry Spartan wives, with- 
out however being admitted into the magistracy or into the senate. 
They were at length suspected of a desire to disturb the public peace, 
and of being engaged in conspiracies against the state. Upon this they 
were put in prison, and kept under a strict guard, in the expectation of 


8 Eurip. Orest. 48. 1 Claudian. in Rufin. I. 335. 
® Hygini Fab. XIV. p. 55. cum notis ? De Virtut. Mulierum, p. 247. 
Munckeri et Van Staveren. 
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convicting them, on undeniable evidence, of the crime of which they 
were accused. Their wives repaired to the prison, and accosted the 
gaolers with such pressing entreaties, that they were admitted into the 
prison to speak with their husbands. On their obtaining access to their 
husbands, they urged them to change clothes with them, and imme- 
diately to attempt their escape, carefully concealing their faces. This 
was immediately effected. The husbands presented themselves at thte 
gate thus disguised, and the gaolers taking them for the women, suffered 
them to pass, the wives remaining in their place, prepared to meet the 
consequences. The Tyrrhenians then repaired to Mount Taygetus, ex- 
cited the Helotes to revolt, and concluded with them a treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive. The Spartans, alarmed by the escape of the one 
party and the revolt of the other, sent a herald to them, and concluded 
a treaty of peace, by which it was agreed—that their wives should be 
restored to them, that a sum of money and certain vessels should be 
furnished, that they should set sail, and that when they had found else- 
where a country and a town, they should be considered as a colony of 
Lacedemon. This treaty concluded, the Pelasgi chose for their chiefs 
and conductors, Pollis, Adelphus, and Cratais, who were Lacedzemo- 
nians. One party of them established themselves in the island of 
Melos; but a more numerous division sailed under the guidance of 
Pollis to Crete, in the hope of witnessing the accomplishment of the 
oracle, which had predicted to them, that when they had lost their 
goddess and their anchor, the first country they reached should be the 
end of their voyage, and that there they should build a city. Having 
landed during the night, they were seized with a panic, rushed to their 
vessels without any order, and left behind them the statue of Diana, 
which their ancestors had brought from Brauron to Lemnos, which had 
been preserved from generation to generation, and which from Lemnos 
they had carried every where with them. Their fears at length abated, 
and order was restored. They were then out in the open sea, when 
they first perceived that they had lost their image; and Pollis at the 
same time discovered, that the anchor of his vessel was without the 
flukes. It had been hastily and violently torn up, and the flukes had 
been broken against the rocks. Upon this, exclaiming that the oracle 
was accomplished, he gave the signal to return to Crete. They regained 
that island, and Pollis took possession of the country. His advance 
was opposed ; but he defeated all those who disputed the field with 
him ; took Lyctus and several other towns, and established himself in 
them. For this reason they still call themselves relations of the Athe- 
nians on their mother’s side, and a colony of Spartans.” 

1. Plutarch calls Tyrrheni those who had carried off from Brauron 
the wives of the Athenians; he afterwards calls the same people 
Pelasgi: Herodotus does the same. The Tyrrheni having conquered 
the country occupied by the Pelasgi in Ombria, the latter were calle: 
by the name of their conquerors, to distinguish them from the other 
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Pelasgi. Amyot says, in his translation, that they carried off some of 
the Athenian women from the town of Lauria; but the text of Plutarch 
has BpavpwydGeyr, ‘ from Brauron.’ 

2. According to Herodotus, it was the Minyze who came to mount 
Taygetus, having been driven from Lemnos by the Pelasgi. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was the children of the Tyrrheni or Pelasgi who 
repaired to that mountain, after having been driven out by the Athe- 
nians. 

8. According to Plutarch, the Lacedemonians did not admit them to 
the offices nor honours of the magistracy. Herodotus, on the contrary, 
says, that they begged of the Lacedzemonians to be admitted to those 
trusts, and that the latter granted their request. 

4. According to Plutarch, they arrived at Cape Teenarus; according 
to Herodotus, they advanced thence as far as Mount Taygetus. 

5. The Tyrrheni or Pelasgi of Plutarch retired to Melos and to 
Crete, whereas the Minyze of Herodotus* went partly to Thera or Cal- 
liste, and partly to the country of the Parorzei and Caucones. 

Plutarch has confounded the Minye with the Pelasgi. The latter 
had come from Tyrrhenia, and established themselves in Attica. Driven 
from Attica, they invaded the island of Lemnos, from which they 
expelled the Minyz. These last were the descendants of the Argo- 
nauts. I take this opportunity of correcting a passage of Pausanias ‘, 
where we find, Mivtag rove éxBAnBévrac iwd Tedaayod éx Afpvov, 
which should be read tzo TeAaoyoyr. 


CXLVI. 212. Mer’ jyéony. By day. The Athenians say peO’ jpé- 
pay, and not éy fyépg, as we learn from the scholiast of Airstophanes °. 
Mc® jyépay, says he, avri rov év juépg, “Arrixey ro oxjpat ped 
hpépay yap gacty, ok év juépg. We find numerous examples of this 
mode of speaking, especially in Plato. 


CXLVII. 213. Ofpac 6 Abreclwrvoc. Theras son of Autesion. 
Theras was the sixth descendant of Cidipus, the tenth from Cadmus. 
‘The sixth descendant of C&dipus led a colony from Sparta to Thera*.” 
The scholiast of Callimachus supposes that Theras was the son of Tisa- 
menes, and grandson of Autesion. But the contrary is the fact. His 
genealogy is as follows : 

Julian Period. B.C. 
Cadmus arrived in Beeotia ° ‘ ‘ . 3165 1549 
Polydorus, son of Cadmus . . . . 3217 1497 
Labdacus, son of Polydorus . . . ‘ 3264 1450 
Laius, son of Labdacus, being only a year old, is 


deposed by Lycus . . . 3298 1416 
$ Infra, exlvii. and cxlviii. ; and Pau- 5 Plutus, 931. 
san. VII. p. 524, 6 Callimach. Hymn. in Apol. 74. 


¢ Pausan. VII. ii. p. 524. 
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. Julian Period. B.C. 
Laius re-ascends the throne o 7 . : 3324 1390 


CEdipus, son of Laius ‘ 3360 1354 
Polynices, son of Cidipus, leagues with the > Argians 

against the Thebans . . 3396 1318 
Thersander, son of Polynices . 3415 1299 


Thersander, having preceded the fleet. of the Greeks 
which was going to Troy, is killed in Mysia _.. 3433 1281 


Tisamenes, son of Thersander, a minor . : 3434 1280 
He assumes the government . . 3445 1269 
His son Autesion driven out by Damasichthon . 3465 1249 
Birth of Theras, son of Autesion . 3500 1214 
Theras, guardian of: Procles and of Baryethenes, 

kings of Lacedemon . . ° ‘ 3536 1178 


214. Tijc pnrpoc adeApece Evpuabévei cat porn Maternal uncle 
of Eurysthenes and Procles. He was brother of Argia, their mother’. 
I am inclined to think that Procles is an abbreviation of the copyists 
for Patrocles. We find in Plato*®, BaotAeve pew “Apyoug Tijpevoc eyly- 
vnto’ Meconrne d&, Kpeopdvrnc’ Aaxedaipovog dé, Tarpoxdije cat Etpv- 
ofévnc. ‘Temenus became king of Argos, Cresphontes of Messenia, 
Patrocles and Eurysthenes of Lacedemon.’ We read also in Suidas, 
under the word Avxotpyoc: Avkotpyoc, Srapriarnc, Darpoxdéove arrd- 
yovoc. ‘ Lycurgus of Sparta, a descendant of Patrocles.’ 

This name is written in the same manner by Strabo’ and by Plu- 
tarch'. Mr. Davis opposes’ to these authorities those of Herodotus, 
of Pausanias, Apollodorus, and Porphyrius. But this is only relying 
on the first editors of those authors, who, not knowing how to read the 
abbreviation, have been followed in their error by subsequent editors. 
We know that the copyists wrote Gyvéc and dvéc, for dvOpwrog and 
ovparoc, and that the erroneous reading of these words has given rise to 
a thousand fruitless conjectures. 

215. Tay éwurod avyyevéwy MeuBdiapov. Membliarus, one of his 
kindred. Pausanias* says, on the contrary, that Membliarus was a- 
man of the lower order. He adds, that Theras felt assured that the 
descendants of Membliarus would yield to him the sovereignty of the 
island, and that they would the more willingly do so, as Theras traced 
his descent from Cadmus, whereas they were descended from Mem- 
bliarus, a man of low extraction. 

Herodotus says, that before Theras came to Calliste, the family of 
Membliarus had reigned there for eight generations. But as Theras 
was the tenth descendant from Cadmus, there should have been the 
same number of generations from Membliarus to the prince who was 
sovereign of Calliste at the time Theras landed there. This diffi- 


7 Pausan. III. i. p. 205. 1 Plutarch. in Lycurgo, p. 40, B 
- 8 De Legibus, ITI. vol. IT. p. 683, p. 2 Ad Cic, de Divinat. II. xliii. p. 215. 
® Strabo, Geogr. X. p. 737, c 3 Pausan. III, i. pp. 205, 206. 
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culty has not been perceived either by the commentators or the trans- 
lators. 


CXLIX. 216. Karadsivew div ev Adxowr. That he will leave him 
asa sheep among the wolves. Theras had probably experienced but 
little gratitude from his nephews, though he had brought them up with 
the greatest care, and had wisely governed the state during their mino- 
rity. He did not choose to expose himself to the caprice of these young 
princes, and this motive weighed with him perhaps more than his ambi- 
tion in founding a colony. The fears which he entertained for himself, 
he felt also for his son. He apprehended that the desire of possessing 
the share of the conquered territories which had fallen to him, might 
induce those princes to put him to death. And this appears to me to 
be the meaning of the expression which Herodotus puts into the mouth 
of Theras. 


CL. 217. "Eww yévoc Etgnpidnc. The family of Euphemus. In all 
the editions, and in most of the MSS., there is ‘Euthymedes’ or 
‘Euthymides;’ that is to say, of the race of Euthymes. Notwith- 
standing these authorities, I have substituted ‘ Euphemides,’ that is, of 
the race of Euphemus. 

1. In no catalogue of the Argonauts do we find the name of Eu- 
thymes, whereas there is that of Euphemus. 

2. This Euphemus was, according to the scholiast of Pindar ¢, of the 
town of Tzenarus, at which place he reigned, and son of Neptune and 
Europa, daughter of Tityus. But the same scholiast writes in another 
place *, that he was the son of Neptune and Merionice, daughter of the 
Eurotas ; which shows that the grandees of former times, like those of 
our own, mixed up a considerable proportion of fable with their genea- 
logies, by way of rendering them more respectable. He married 
Laonone‘’, daughter of Alemena, and sister of Hercules, from whom 
Battus, founder of Cyrene, was descended in the seventeenth’ genera- 
tion. Pindar himself informs us of this in the 15th verse of the 4th 
Pythic Ode, on which line the scholiast also may be consulted. The 
same scholiast says, that Euphemus had° a son by a Lemnian woman, 
whose posterity, having been obliged to quit Lemnos, went to Lace- 
demon, and thence to the island of Calliste, otherwise called Thera. 
When Pindar praises the posterity of Bacchus, he calls them ‘ the race 
of Euphemus ?.’ 

Edward Simson', who discovered that the text was corrupt, has 


# Schol. Pindari ad Pyth. Od. IV. 77. ’ I think we should read the twenty- 
p. 2)7. col. 2. lin. penult. first generation. See note to elxiii. 

§ Id. Schol. ad vers. 39. p. 214. col. 2. ® Schol. Pind. ad Pyth. Od. IV. 455. 
lin. 4 ante finem, et ad vers. 15. p. 213. 9 Id. ibid. 

6 Id. Schol. ad Pyth. Od. LV. 15. |! Chronicon Histor. Cathol. complec- 
p. 213. col. 1. ; tens ad annum 3389, p. 567. 
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corrected it in his Chronology. He has been followed by Paulmier de 
Grentemesnil, and the late President Bouhier*®. _ 

218. Tév Muvéwy, Of the race of the Minya. This Battus® was 
not a descendant of Minyas; but Minyas having given his name to cer- 
tain people of Thessaly, who followed Jason in search of the golden 
fleece, all the Argonauts were called by that name. Jason himself was 
descended from Minyas, by his mother Alcimede. Herodotus, therefore, 
means to say merely, that he was one of the Argonauts. 

219. Bapuc aeipecOar. Bowed down by the weight of years. This is 
the true signification of the words Bapuc delpecBar, ‘too heavy to be 
able to rise ;’ ‘ pressed down by the weight of years.’ The Latin trans- 
lators, who have rendered it ‘gravis ad moliendum,’ do not appear to 
me to have hit the true meaning of the author. 


CLIT. 220. To oé éurdpcoy rovro iv akhparoy rovrov roy xpdvov. 
As this port had not, up to that time, been frequented. This seems to 
contradict what our historian has elsewhere advanced, (I. clxiii.) that 
the Phocians were the first who made Tartessus known to the Greeks. 
But if we examine more closely, we shall find that Herodotus is in per- 
fect accordance with himself. The Samians having first discovered 
Tartessus, did not communicate their discovery to the rest of the 
Greeks, but kept to themselves the commerce of that city. The Pho- 
cians having become acquainted with it nearly a century afterwards, 
more generous than the Samians, communicated their good fortune to 
the Greeks at large. 


CLIV. 221. "Avayvwobeic tro rijg yuvatdc. Persuaded by this 
woman. ll the versions, as well in Latin as those in modern lan- 
guages, interpret advayvwobeic by ‘ deceptus,’ ‘deceived.’ But this word 
signifies ‘persuaded,’ as has been clearly explained by Suidas*, who 
cites this very passage of Herodotus. Thomas Magister also remarks °, 
that in our historian dvayivwoxw signifies ‘I persuade.’ Evpnrat dé 
wap ‘Hpodéry advayiveoxw ro dvareiOw., It is a term peculiar to the 
Tonians, as the Archbishop of Corinth * informs us. 


CLV. 222. HoAupynoroc. Polymnestus. Polymnestus, a man of 
distinction in the island of Thera, married Phronima, daughter of Ete- 
archus, king of the city of Oaxus, in the island of Crete. Pindar speaks 
of him in his 4th Pythic Ode, verse 104. 

Mention is made of a certain Polymnestus of Colophon in Plutarch’s’ 
Treatise of Music, who, according to this same Plutarch, is spoken of 
by Pindar*®. M. Burette, who has translated this treatise into French, 


2 Rech. &c. sur Herod. XII. p. 135. 5 Under the word dvayiwworw. 

* Palmerii Exerc. ad opt. Auct. Greece. § § Gregorius de Dialectis, p. 239. 
p. 23. 7 Plutarch. de Musica, p. 1132, c. 
4 Under the word dvayvwobeic. 8 Plutarch. de Musicé, p. 1133, a. 
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and who has accompanied his translation with excellent notes, remarks, 
that in the works of Pindar, Polymnestus of Thera, father of Battus, 
is alone alluded to, and he proceeds to say, ‘‘ Plutarch is mistaken, 
unless we suppose ® that in some work of Pindar’s which has not 
reached us, but which existed in Plutarch’s time, that poet has spoken 
of another Polymnestus.” 

223. "Ioxvegwvocg cal rpavdéc. Who stammered and lisped. ‘Ieyyvo- 
gwvoc is usually translated ‘sono vocis gracili,’ having a shrill voice. 
But this was not the defect of Battus. Aristotle gives a very exact 
definition of this defect, as well as of the following’: 4 péy ovv rpav- 
Aérnc, TH ypauparde rivoc pi Kpareiv, cai ob rod ruxdvrog..... H 
O& icxvogwvia, axd Tov py divacPat rayv ovydwat rhv érépay cvd- 
AaGBiny wpdc rv érépay. ‘The rpavdcrne consists in the inability to 
pronounce a certain letter, and not the first that occurs. ... The icyvo- 
gwvia is the inability to join one syllable rapidly to another.’ Budzeus, 
in his Commentaries on the Greek language’, expresses an opinion that 
we should write loyogwvia and icydpwvoc, because Cicero calls this 
defect ‘hesitantia lingue.’ This correction is authorized by the Glos- 


sary of St. Germain-des-Prés, in which we read ‘Hpdéorog ioydgwvor. 
224.”AXXo re. Some other name. His true name was Aristotle, 


according to Callimachus* and his scholiast. 
225. "Amo rit¢ rysiic. From his rank. Barrog signifies ‘king’ with 
the Libyans. See Hesychius on that word. 


CLVI. 226. Luvedépero wadtyxorwe. It eventually turned out ill. 
Herodotus gives us no further information, and leaves us to conjecture 
what these misfortunes were; but Menecles supplies this deficiency. 
‘‘There were commotions in the isle of Thera,” says he‘, “and the 
citizens were divided into two factions. Battus having placed himself 
at the head of one of these factions, had the worst in an encounter, and 
was obliged to quit his country. As he had lost all hope of returning 
to it, he resolved to establish himself elsewhere, together with those 
who had accompanied him in his flight. Having repaired to Delphi, 
he questioned the god whether he should fight to obtain re-admission 
into his own country, or whether he should seek an establishment else- 
where. The god answered him: ‘ Battus, the first measure is bad, the 
second is good. Go, quit a country surrounded. by water; the conti- 
nent is better. Renounce the east, where your first home was. Obey 
my orders, and inhabit the terra-firma, according to the will of the 
gods. Have acare of undertaking an unjust voyage, by returning to 
your country; and remember that as a man’s works are, so will be his 


SUCCESS. . 


9 Mém. de l’Acad. des Belles-Lettres, |? Callimach. Hymn. in Apoll. 76. See 
tom. X. p. 228. also the Remarks of Spanheim. 

! Aristot. Probl. XI. xxx. p. 740, B. 4 Schol. Pindari ad Pyth. IV. 10. 

2 Commentarii Linguse Greecee, p. 345. p. 212. 
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CLVIII. 227. "Ext xphyny Neyouévny elvac’ArdddAwvoc. To the foun- 
tain said to be Apollo’s. This is probably the fountain of Cyre *, from 
which the city of Cyrene took its name, as is remarked by Eustathius*. 

It may, however, be the same fountain which Herodotus, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, calls Thestis. Ifthe fountain of Thestis flowed near 
Irasa, it might also water Cyrenaica. And though this country was 
well watered, it may still happen that Cyre and Thestis were two dif- 
ferent names for the same rivulet; that Thestis was the Libyan, and 
Cyre the Greek name. M. Hennicke’ accuses me of having con- 
founded these two fountains. But I have not confounded them; [ 
have merely expressed a doubt, and this doubt appears to me to be 
authorized by the way in which Herodotus has expressed himself. 

[It is a characteristic of the Berber language that nouns feminine 
begin with ¢ or th, and end with ¢t. Hence ‘ Thest’ may be fairly con- 
jectured to be a Berber name. In Marocco the names tesset and teseut 
are found applied to streams, and also tesewin (the plural of the 
latter), which, Leo Africanus tells us, signifies the two margins. Re- 
specting the fountain of Cyrene, where a stream issues from a cavern, 
Dr. Della Cella says * that it is the most copious spring he ever saw. | 


CLX. 228. Totor éwvrot adedgeoiot. With his brothers. They were 
named Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristomedon, and Lycus ’. 

229. -Acdr® xrelver. Kills by stratagem. According to Plutarch”, 
Learchus was the friend and not the brother of Arcesilaus, whose death 
he caused by administering poison to him, which brought on a con- 
sumptive disorder. He afterwards wished to marry Eryxo his widow. 
This discreet and chaste princess testified no repugnance, but, desirous 
of avenging her husband, told her criminal suitor he had only to obtain 
the consent of her brothers. Her brothers purposely delaying to give 
him an answer, Eryxo sent to him to say, that if he would come and 
meet her, she would grant him her favours, and that after that her bro- 
thers could not oppose her marriage. Learchus accordingly came, | 
unattended by his guards. Eryxo had introduced into her bed, in her 
place, Polyarchus her eldest brother, accompanied by two young men 
armed with swords, who put Learchus to death as soon as he appeared. 


CLXI. 230. "Ex Mayvrivénc. From Mantinea. The Mantineans 
had the reputation of possessing excellent laws’. This man of Man- 
tinea, whom Herodotus omits to name, was Demonax *, who had become 
celebrated for his prudence and his love of justice. He had no sooner 


5 Callimach. Hymn. in Apoll. 88. ® Stephanus Byzant. voc. Bdpen. 

¢ Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. p. 38 '° Plutarch. de Virtutibus Mulieram, 
col. 1. p. 260, pD, E, F; 261. a, B. 

7 J. F. Hennicke, Geogr. Afr. Herod. 1 Atlian. Var. Hist. II. xxi. p. 124. 
p. 16. 2 Excerpta Vales. ex Diod. Sic. p. 234, 

8 Viaggio, Ke. p. 142. 
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reached Cyrene than the reins of government were confided to him. 
He made use of this authority to establish peace and union among the 
different towns. 


CLXITI. 231. Barry repévea tlehov. Selecting portions of land for 
Batius. Tésevoc was a portion of land dedicated to the gods, and 
which served for the support of the altars or the maintenance of the 
priests. We always find the word used in this sense, and especially in 
the Iliad. But similar portions, bearing the same name, were also 
sometimes assigned to princes and persons who had distinguished them- 
selves. ‘The Lycians gave to Bellerophon a portion’ of land,” oi 
Adxut répevog rapov. “ As they have set apart portions of land for the 
kings and the generals,” dowep roic Baotrcvor cal tyyeudor repévyn Kal 
xw@poucg éatpovacy *. . 


CLXITIT. 232. ‘Em réocepac Bérrove, wai ’Apxecirewe réooepac, 
oxr® avdpay yevedc. To four named Battus and four named Arcesi- 
laus, eight generations of men. The dynasty of Battus reigned at 
Cyrene two hundred years, according to the scholiast of Pindar on the 
Ist Pythic Ode. The eight generations spoken of by the Pythoness 
are as follows: 


| Julian Period. B.C. 
Battus I. surnamed Oixorje, i. e. the founder, began 
to reign, according to Eusebius, in. ‘ ‘ 4083 631 


Arcesilaus I. : : : ‘ . 4123 591 
Battus I]. surnamed ‘ the fortunate,’ . : 4139 575 
Arcesilaus II. surnamed Xadezog, ‘the difficult,’ or 

‘the bad.’ F ‘ . : : 4160 554 
Battus ITI. surnamed Kadic ‘the lame’ . ‘ 4170 544 
Arcesilaus I1I. . : ‘ 4185 529 


Battus IV. surnamed Kase, or ‘ the handsome’ : 4196 518 
‘Arcesilaus TV. . : : : . . ‘ 4250 464 
Who was killed . 2 . . . ‘ 4282 432 


Battus, the son of this last-named prince, wished to ascend the 
throne; but the Cyreneans having driven him away, he retired to the 
country of the Hesperides, where he ended his days. 

I have borrowed these dates from the President Bouhier®. But we 
must not believe with that learned writer that Battus I. was only the 
seventeenth descendant from Euphemus the Argonaut. I know that 
he relies on the authority of a passage from the scholiast of Pindar ; 
but that passage is certainly corrupt. Supposing that Battus, who 
founded Cyrene in the year 4083 of the Julian period, was thirty years 


3 Homer. Iliad. VI. 194. lin. 15. 
* Aristid. Orat. in Minerv. p. 70. b. 5 Dissert. sur Hérod. XII. 
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old in 4075, which is the year in which, together with the Thereans, he 
colonized the island of Platea, he must have been born in the year 
4045 of the Julian period. The expedition of the Argonauts having 
taken place in the year 3364, and the birth of Battus in the year 4045, 
it follows that between the birth of Euphemus, the first ascertained 
ancestor of Battus, and that of Battus, there was a period of 711 years, 
which makes a little more than twenty-one generations, instead of 
seventeen, as the scholiast of Pindar would have it. 

[It is shown by Schultz that the reign of Battus I., or the Founder, 
extended from 632 to 600 B.c., and that Battus II. succeeded Arcesi- 
laus in 584 B.c. °] 


CLXVI. 283. Aapeiog perv yap xpvaloy xaQupwraroy dvethoag ec 
TO Ovvarwraroy vouopa éexoaro. Darius refining as much as possible 
the purest gold, had money coined of it. These pieces of gold were 
called darics. The daric was worth 20 drachme, and the drachma 18 
sous of our money. The daric was therefore worth 20 francs (16s. 8d.). 
Harpocration, Suidas, and the scholiast of Aristophanes’, contend that 
this coin did not derive its name from Darius, the father of Xerxes, but 
from another king of the same name. But Herodotus appears to me 
an authority preferable to these three grammarians. M. Venema justi- 
fies them, as we learn from M. Wesseling’s note, and endeavours to 
reconcile them with Herodotus, by supposing that Darius the Mede had 
first coined darics in Media, and that Darius, son of Hystaspes, had 
after his example first coined them in Persia. But what proof does he 
bring of this? We shall do better to conclude with M. Wesseling °, 
that the authority of these three grammarians is not of sufficient weight 
to counterbalance that of our historian. As this prince had employed 
the purest gold in the manufacture of this money, the expression of 
the ‘ gold of Darius,’ became usual to signify gold of exceeding fine- 
hess *, 


CLXVIII. 284. Wédwov.... xadceov. A ring of copper. This 
custom js still in use amongst most of the African nations, as we find 
from the accounts of modern travellers. In the kingdom of Angola’, 
the women wear below their knees bands of copper, which reach to the 
calf of the leg. 

235. Tove pOcipac éxdorn dvriddxve, Each bites her own vermin in 
return. This custom is so filthy and disgusting as to lead us to doubt it. 
But the most celebrated travellers assure us that “‘ the filthiness * of the 
Hottentots exposes them to all kinds of vermin, and especially to lice, 
which are of an extraordinary size. But if they are devoured by them, 


6 Specimen Apparatus ad Annales ® See Plutarch. in Pactolo, p. 1152, a. 
Criticos, &c. p. 25. 1 Histoire des Voyages, tom. V. p. 26. 

7 Schol. ad Concionatrices, 589. 2 Ibid. p. 162. 

8 Observat. Var. II. xxii. 
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they devour them in their turn; and if any one asks them how they 
can swallow so revolting a species of food, they plead the law of reta- 
liation, and contend that there can be no harm in devouring animals 
which devour them.” 


CLXIX. 236. To cidguy dpyerat axe rovrov. The Silphium begins 
from this place. This would be the proper place for describing this 
plant; but it is scarcely possible to add any thing to the learned 
researches of the Abbé Belley, who, in a memoir upon an amethyst in 
the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, has collected with his usual erudi- 
tion and judgment all the information to be obtained on the subject 
from the ancients *. 

Arrian ‘ observes, that sheep are particularly partial to the silphium ; 
that they smell it a long way off, run towards it, eat the flower, and 
uncover the root, which they devour. It is for this reason, he adds, 
that at Cyrene they keep the flocks of sheep from the places where the 
silphium grows, and surround the fields which contain it with very 
thick hedges, to render it impossible for them to approach it; for the 
Cyreneans hold this plant in great estimation. 

[The Silphium of the ancients is now supposed to be the plant 
called by the Arabs Derias, and which our botanists have thence named 
Laserpitium Derias *. | 

237. Tov ordparocg ric Lvprec. The mouth of the Syrtis. This 
refers to the greater Syrtis, the mouth of which is not far distant from 
Barca, and is much nearer to Egypt than the lesser one. 


CLXX. 238. ’AcBiora. The Asbyste. These people were adjacent 
to the Ammonians; if we are to rely on the authority of Nonnus, who, 
being of Panopolis, may be considered adequately informed on the sub- 
ject. There is between them, however, an immense tract of country, 
the eastern part of the desert of Barca, considerable mountains, the 
country of Augila on the south-east, and still more to the south-east, 
the plain of Gegabib, which borders on the Oasis of Ammon. 


CLXXI. 239. [Kara Tavyeipa wédww rij¢ Bapxalync. At Tauchira 
a city in the territory of Barca. The site of this town may still be 
traced in the ruins at a place called Tokrah, about ten hours’ journey 
distant from Ptolemais °.] 


CLXXII. 240. To @époc. In summer. ‘It is not probable,” says 
Vossius ’, ** that these people gather their crop of dates in summer, as 
Herodotus says, since this fruit never ripens any where till autumn. 


8 Mém. de PAcad. des B.' L. tom. p. 250. 

XXXVI. p. 18. 6 Ibid. p. 183. 
4 Arriani Exp. Alex. ITI. xix. p. 248. 7 Annotat. in Scylacem, p. 55. 
5 Pacho, Voy. dans la Marmarique, 
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But if we read of pera ro Oépoc, ‘after summer,’ the difficulty dis- 
appears.” 

The correction of Vossius appears to me superfluous. Our historian 
does not say that the Nasamones gathered the dates in summer; but 
that they set off at that season, without saying whether it was in the 
middle or at the end of it, to gather the dates in autumn. For drwpa 
signifies not only the autumn, but also the fruits of autumn; and orw- 
ptevyrec is the Ionian future participle of the verb orwpifw, which means, 
‘I gather the fruits of autumn.’ 

241. ’AvaPairover éc A’ythka ywpor. They go up to a certain dis- 
trict called Augila. In going from the sea, we may be generally sup- 
posed to go up or to ascend. Hence the expedition of Cyrus into 
Upper Asia is called ’AvaBaerc. 

The western extremity of Augila is ten days’ journey from the eastern 
extremity of the Garamantes. Hadjee Abdalla reckons it twenty-six 
days’ journey of a caravan from Fezzan to Augila, probably from the 
western extremity of Fezzan, which is in the country of the Gara- 
mantes, to the commencement of Augila. The same writer reckons it 
twenty-seven days’ journey from Augila to Cairo. The geographer of 
Nubia, Edrisi, reckons it ten days’ journey from Barca in Cyrenaica to 
Augila. Proceeding from these data, Major Rennell* discusses with 
much perspicacity the respective distances of these places. 

Herodotus adds, that the Nasamones go into that country in autumn 
to gather dates. Major Rennell says®, that we learn from modern 
travellers that the people of the coast of Derna, a town of Cyrenaica, 
still go to gather the dates of Gegabib, which is five days’ journey to 
the east of Augila. 

242. Tvvaixac dé woddae Exerw Exacroc. Each to have several 
wives. After these words, M. Valckenaer suppresses éxlxotvoy avréwy 
ry piiiy mocevvrat, ‘ they have intercourse with them in common.’ [f, 
in fact, this were the custom, why should Herodotus mention as a pecu- 
liar circumstance, that on the night of the marriage, the bride grants 
her favours to every male guest? Herodotus alluded only to the sin- 
gular custom of the Massagetz', of having intercourse with their wives 
in public after affixing their quivers to their wagons. 

243. Tpéxry xapamAnolg rg xai Maooayéra. Like the Massagete. 
The Massagetz publicly enjoy their women, after having fastened their 
quivers to their wagons. See Bk. I. ccxvi. 

This identity of custom between people so remote from each other 
as the Massagetez, the Nasamones, and the Tyrrhenians, mentioned 
in the preceding note, ought to caution us against inferring that nations 
have the same origin from their having similar customs. I wish to 
impress this observation upon those who contend that the Massagetz 
are Scythians. 


8 Geogr. Syst. of Herod. p. 568. 1 Herod. I. ccxvi. 
® Ibid. p. 613. 
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244, "Ewl rév mpoyovwy gotréovrec Ta ohpara. Going to the tombs 
of their ancestors. ‘‘Nasamonas* propria oracula apud parentum 
sepulchra mansitando captare, ut Heraclides scribit, vel Nymphodorus, 
vel Herodotus.” 

245. "Ex rijc xetpoc deol meety, cal abroe ex rij¢ rov érépou river. 
He lets the other drink out of his hand, and he drinks out of the other's 
hand. ‘The ancient® custom of the Nasamones, of plighting their 
troth by drinking out of each other’s hands, is at this time the only 
ceremony which the Algerines use in marriage.” 

246. ’Evrog rij¢ Zupreoc. Within the Syrtis. By which we are to 
understand the greater Syrtis. The territory of the Psylli extended 
from the country of the Nasamones to that of the Mace; it was there- 
fore bounded on the north by the greater Syrtis, which Herodotus 
means by being ‘ within the Syrtis.’ 


CLXXIII. 247. ‘Eorparevovro éxi rov vérov. Make war against 
the south wind. Such a project would have been highly extravagant, 
and is not probable. Neither does Herodotus give credit to it. ‘I 
repeat,’ says he, ‘the discourse of the Libyans.’ Such is the form of 
expression invariably used by our historian when he relates a fable or 
a history of doubtful character. There is every appearance that the 
Nasamones destroyed the Psylli with the view of taking possession of 
their territory, and that they circulated this fable amongst the neigh- 
bouring people. ‘ Hac* gens ipsa quidem prope internecione sublata 
est 4 Nasamonibus, qui nunc eas tenent sedes: genus tamen hominum 
ex his qui profugerant, aut cum pugnatum est, abfuerant, hodieque 
remanet in paucis.” 

It may have happened, however, as the Abbé Souchay* observes, 
that the Psylli having gone to seek water for themselves and their 
flocks at the river Cyniphus, an impetuous wind arose, which buried 
them all under the sand. But this writer is wrong in making Hero- 
dotus say, that the Psylli were indignant at finding their springs dried 
up. Their country had no springs, xwpn og¢t waoa.... hv dvvdpoc, 
but reservoirs or cisterns for the rain-water, ZAurpa ray véarwr. 

The Psylli had the art® of charming serpents. This art did not 
perish with them, and in the sequel the name of ‘ Psylli’ was given to 
those jugglers who possessed it. Plutarch’ gives this name to those 
whom Cato took with him when he traversed Libya. This secret was 
known likewise to the eastern nations. It is often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and the learned Villoison has made some curious observa. 
tions on it, in a memoir read to the Academy of Belles Lettres, but 
which has not been printed. This secret, however, was not infallible, 


2 Tertullian. de Animé, Ivii. p. 306. p. 276. 
3 Shaw’s Travels, p. 239, 2nd edit. 4to, 6 Strabo, XVII. p. 1169, 3. ZABlian. de 
4 Plin. H. N.VIL.ii. vol. I. p.371.lin. 15. Nat. An. XVI. xxviii. p. 901. 

5 Mém. de |’Acad.des B.L.tom.VII. 7 Plut. in Catone Minore, p. 787, a. 
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as those who pretended to possess it were sometimes victims to the 
failure of it. It is to this that allusion is made in Ecclesiasticus, 
(xii. 13.) ‘‘ Who pitieth the charmer whom the serpent hath bitten ?” 


CLXXIV. 248. Tapapavrec. The Garamantes. These people may 
be divided into the Nomadian or wandering Garamantes, and those who 
had fixed dwellings. It is the latter that are here alluded to. Hero- 
dotus, in clxxxiii., speaks of those who were Nomadian. 


CLAXV. 249. LrpovOsv xarayalwy dopac gopéover wxpoBAhpara. 
They carry bucklers made of the skins of ostriches. This is not more 
surprising than that the skins of cranes should serve the Ethiopians 
for bucklers °. 

Herodotus calls the ostrich orpovOd¢ xardyauc; Alian® orpovOdc¢ 
XEpeatoc, and in another place’, orpovOec peyddn; and Aristotle’, 
erpovOoc AiGuedc. The Athenians called it simply orpovOcc. Hesy- 
chius’ says, orpovOdc> 6 xaragepjc cal Adyvog. “Arrexol dé rag 
orpovBoxapundovc. This is confirmed by Aristophanes, who says ‘, 

Kai orpov0g, Meyadn 
Mnrpi Oeay cai dvOpurwyr" 
and again °, 

Kady ye wai Aevxdy ro rig arpovOov wrepdy. 
Eustathius*, on the Odyssey of Homer, says, that the poets knew 
another sort of orpov@oi (sparrows), not that small kind, but another 
quite large, as the words ‘great strouthi’ convey, and with which the 
comic poet (Aristophanes) was acquainted. But Eustathius is mistaken 
in asserting that Aristophanes calls the ostrich péyac orpovOdc: on 
reference to the verse of the Aves above quoted, we shall find that 
peyady relates to Mnrpi. They were also called ‘ strouthi of Libya,’ 
or simply ‘strouthi.’ 


CLXXVII. 250. Ot rov xaprov povvoy rob Awrod rpwyorrec 
Gwovor. Who subsist on no other food than the fruit of the lotus. Poly- 
bius’, who had seen the lotus, thus describes it in the 12th book of 
his History. ‘‘ The lotus is a tree which does not grow high. It is 
rough and thorny : its leaf is green, and resembles that of the rhamnus ; 
but it is somewhat larger and thicker. At first the fruit resembles, both 
in size and colour, the berry of the myrtle, which is white; but as it 
grows, its colour becomes red, and of the size of a round olive. Its 
kernel is very small; it is gathered when ripe.... In taste, it resem- 
bles the fig and the date; but its smell is much more pleasant. By 


8 Herod. VII. lxx. * Aves, 974. 
® Elian, de Nat. An. XIV. xiii. p. 783. 5 Acharnenses, 1105. 
1 Td. ibid. II. xxvii. p. 99. © Ad Odyss. A. p. 1411. lin, 11. 


? De Partibus Animal. IV. xiv. p. 1046. 7’ Athen. Deipnos. X1V. xviii. p. 651, 
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steeping it in water, and afterwards pressing it, a very agreeable wine 
is produced, much like the sweet wine. It is drunk without water. 
It will not keep more than ten days; and very little is therefore made 
at a time, as occasion requires.” This description agrees, in general, 
with that given by Theophrastus °. 

The reader will not perhaps be displeased to see Dr. Shaw’s account 
of this fruit *. . 

‘‘ After the palm, we are to describe the lotus, whose fruit is fre- 
quently mentioned in history: the Lotophagi also, a considerable peo- 
ple of Sahara and the adjacent deserts, received their name from the 
eating of it. Herodotus informs us, that the fruit was sweet like the date ; 
Pliny, that it was of the bigness of the bean, and of a saffron colour; 
and Theophrastus, that it grew thick like the fruit of the myrtle-tree. 
From which circumstances, the ‘lotus arbor’ of the ancients appears 
to be the same plant with the seedra of the Arabs. This shrub, which 
is very common in the Jereed and other parts of Barbary, has the 
leaves, prickles, flower, and fruit of the zizyphus or jujube; only with 
this difference, that the fruit is here round, smaller and more luscious ; 
at the same time the branches, like those of the paliurus, are neither so 
much jointed nor crooked. This fruit is still in great repute, tastes 
something like gingerbread, and is sold in the markets all over the 
southern districts of these kingdoms. The Arabs call it ‘ Aneb enta el 
seedra,’ or the jujube of the seedra.” 

Mr. Bruce’ contradicts the account of Dr. Shaw; but it seems that 
these travellers are speaking of different countries. 

Mr. Park, who has lately traversed a part of the interior of Africa, 
confirms? what the historians and naturalists, both ancient and modern, 
have written on the lotus. “It is rather,” says this enterprising tra- 
veller, “a thorny shrub than a tree. Its fruit is a farinaceous berry of 
the size of an olive, which is piled up, and dried in the sun, to make 


cakes, which are of an agreeable taste *.” 


CLXXIX. 251. ‘H ’Apyw. The ship Argo. There are four dif- 
ferent opinions amongst the ancients, as to the name of Argo given to 
this ship. The first is that of those writers who maintain, according to 
Diodorus Siculus *, that it took its name from Argus, who constructed 
it. The second is that of authors who affirm, according to the same 
historian’, that this name was given to it on account of its swift 
sailing, dpyoc amongst the Greeks signifying ‘ rapid.’ 

Bochart*° appears to me to be nearer the mark. ‘ The Greeks,” 

8 Hist. Plant. IV. p. 46. ; 4to. p. 42. 

® Shaw’s Travels, p. 143, 2nd edit.” * See also Rennell, Geogr. Syst. of 
4to, 1757. Herod. p. 625. 

1 Travels to discover the source of the  ¢ Diod. Sic. IV. xli. vol. I. p. 285. 
Nile, &c. vol. 1. Introduct. § Id. ibid. p. 286. 

2 Proceedings of the African Assccia- | ® Bochart, Geog. Sacr. Chanaan, IT. xi. 
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says this learned writer, ‘“‘ had learned the arts of navigation and ship- 
building from the Pheenicians who came with Cadmus into Beeotia. 
This people had two sorts of vessels, viz. round ones, which were 
called ‘ Gauli,’. and long ones, named ‘ Arca’ or ‘Arco.’ The Greeks, 
according to custom, changed the C into G, and made of it Argo. But 
in the sequel, forgetting this etymology, they invented, as is usual with 
them, a variety of fables, to account for this denomination.” 

252. 'Ev rotot Bpaxéoe yeréoBat Aiprync ric Tprrwrldoc. They were 
in the shallows of lake Tritonis. Apollonius Rhodius’ asserts, that 
it was on their return from the conquest of the Golden Fleece. It is 
very probable that there were various traditions as to the voyage of the 
Argonauts: perhaps, too, the poet, for the sake of embellishing his 
poem, has thought fit to connect this adventure with the return of the 
Argonauts, though it happened on a special voyage made by Jason to 
Delphi, for the purpose of consulting the oracle respecting the expe- 
dition which he meditated to Colchis. 

253. Tov dtéxrdoor ray Ppaxéwy. The navigation through the shoals. 
Avéxrdoog is here taken in its ordinary signification, for the action of a 
vessel in working out from any place, and passing between other objects, 
as between two other vessels, two shores, two points of a harbour, &c. It 
has the same signification in VII. xxxvi.; but we shall also find it, far- 
ther on, employed to describe the evolutions of ships of war. Auxm\wey 
is also sometimes used in the former sense, and sometimes in the latter. 

Apollonius Rhodius has made some variations from the account given 
by Herodotus, which I shall not stop to point out *. 


CLXXX. 254. ’Ard yup Alytrrov cal ry dowida cal ro xpavog 
artxOa. The buckler and the helmet came from Egypt. Plato in his 
Timeus * makes the priests of Egypt hold nearly the same language. 

255. Tov dé Aia éwurod puv rorjoacOat Ovyarépa. But that Jupiter 
made her his daughter. This adoption perhaps gave rise to the idea of 
that goddess having sprung forth ready armed from the brain of Jupiter. 
Though there were many traditions amongst the Greeks on this subject, 
it was generally allowed that Jupiter was her father. ‘Jupiter’ had 
commerce with Metis. But she having told him that she should first 
bring forth a daughter, and afterwards a son who should rule the hea- 
vens, Jupiter devoured her. When the time for her parturition was 
arrived, Prometheus, or, as others say, Vulcan, split open the head of 
Jupiter with a hatchet. Minerva immediately sprang forth, ready 
armed, on the borders of the lake Tritonis.”’ In all the editions of 
Apollodorus, we find piyvurac dé Zeve Oéridt. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that we should read Myredt, and I have translated accordingly. I 
have done so, on the authority of Hesiod, who says the same thing ’*. 


7 Apollon. Rhod. IV. 1232, et s. 1 Apollodor, I. iii. § vi. pp. 9, 10. 
8 Id. IV. 1641—1617. ? Hesiodi Theogon. 885, et 4. 
® Plat. vol. III. p. 24, B. 
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But as that poet might have adopted some other tradition, I rely more 
fully on a passage of the scholiast of Homer, which authorizes this con- 
jecture: for, after relating the same fable as ApoHodorus, he adds, 
"Awod\Adewpog icropet*, * Apollodorus relates it.’ Apollonius Rhodius 
has followed the same fable, when he says that ‘ “‘ the heroines, protec- 
tresses of Libya, washed in the waters of Tritonis the goddess Minerva, 
when she sprang, ready armed, from the head of Jupiter.”” The scholiast 
of this poet says, on this passage, that Stesichorus was the first who 
advanced that Minerva came forth armed from the head of Jupiter. ‘If 
we may rely on this scholiast, the 27th hymn, attributed to Homer, is 
not from that poet’s pen. 

The error of Oéride for Mfrede has not escaped the sagacity of Heyne, 
who - has inserted the correction into the text, and supports it by the 
same reasons ° 


CLXXXT. 256. *Avaxovriles é« péoov rov ddo¢g Uiwp Wuypory xai 
yAucv. Cool and fresh water darts up from the midst of the salt. If 
this water springs up in the middle of the salt, it must melt the salt and 
become salt itself. It is very probable that the dew melts a part of this 
salt, which being afterwards evaporated by the heat of the sun, crys- 
tallizes afresh. It is not at all surprising that habitations should be 
found around these springs of fresh water; there were streams of water 
in all these Oases, but they did not issue from the salt-hills. 

[These Oases have been well described by Browne and Hornemann, 
and more recently by Von Minutoli. Springs of perfectly fresh water 
are found issuing from the ground covered with salt and in the vicinity 
of salt springs. The first of these travellers also mentions a spring 
which was alternately hot and cold. | 

257. Tvyxaver d& cal dAdo oft Udwp xpynvaioy édv. Among other 
fountains they have one. ‘ Near the second temple of Jupiter Ammon,” 
says Diodorus Siculus °, “is a fountain called the Fountain of the Sun, 
from what happens to it. Its water varies (in temperature) with the 
hour of the day, in a most wonderful manner. It is tepid at the begin- 
ning of the day, and gradually cools as the day advances ’.” 


CLXXXIII. 258. Tapdpavrec. The Garamantes. These are the 
wandering Garamantes. Herodotus had before spoken of those who 
had a fixed abode. . 

259. Ot drioBovdpuor Bdec. The oxen which feed walking backwards. 
Athenseus® says that Alexander of Myndus, in the 2nd Book of his 
History of Beasts of Burden, has spoken of these oxen that feed walk- 
ing backwards; but that what he says of them is not credible, and that 


3 Schol. Homeri ad Iliad. I. 195. 7 See also Plin. H. N. II. iii. p. 120 ; 
« Apoll. Rhod. IV. 1309. Quint. Curt. IV. vii. p. 125. 

5 Apollodorus a Heyne, 8 Athen. V. xx. p. 221, E, F. 
* Diod. Sic. XVII. 1. TIL Il. p. 199. 
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no other historian has spoken of them. He did not remember this 
passage of Herodotus. 

Pliny * relates, that in Scandinavia there is an animal called ‘ achlis,’ 
whose upper lip is so large, that it is obliged to go backwards as it 
feeds, lest the lip should fold over. But in another place he says, that 
oxen are the only animals that feed going backwards, and that they 
never feed otherwise in the country of the Garamantes. We cannot, 
however, conclude from this, that the achlis and the ox of the Gara- 
mantes are the same animal, as the former’ can neither bend its knee 
nor lie down; whereas no such peculiarity is mentioned of the Gara- 
mantic ox. The only inference, therefore, is, that Pliny has contra- 
dicted himself. 

260. To déppa é¢ waytryrd re cat rpifcy. The thickness and tough- 
ness of the skin. M. Wesseling has very well observed, that rpiic sig- 
nifies ‘ attritus,’ ‘frictio,’ and that it has never been employed in the 
sense of hardness, But what sense shall we give to ‘frictio?’ I 
imagine that rpitc is here used to signify the softness or suppleness 
which the skin of these oxen acquires when it is prepared. That a thin 
skin, such as that used in the manufacture of the Inspruck gloves, 
should be supple, is not at all wonderful; but that a very thick skin 
should acquire this suppleness, is more remarkable. Such is the skin 
of the elk, which, though more than a line in thickness, is extremely 
supple. Topic signifies rubbing. Now from rubbing to suppleness is 
not so very remote, as the one is commonly produced by the other. 


CLXXXIV. 261. ’Ardapavrec. Atarantes. In the Greek, Atlantes ; 
but it should seem from what Rhianus says, that we must read Ata- 
rantes. ‘‘ Rhianus’ speaks of the Atarantes; and beyond this people 
he places the Atlantes, who are said to have no dreams.” That people 
were ten days’ journey distant from the Atlantes, and therefore could 
not be the same. In the text of Eustathius, we have Arrian, instead of 
Rhianus; but I have followed the correction of Holstenius in his notes 
on Stephanus of Byzantium, under the word “ArAavrec. Nicolaus of 
Damascus* relates the same thing of the Apharantes. But we must 
certainly read Atarantes. 

262. "Evi 6€ éxdory abréwy ovvopa obdev xéerar. Have no names 
by which to distinguish one another. This seems particularly strange ; 
and perhaps many readers may conceive it to be a fable, with which the 
credulity of the father of history was abused. Leo Africanus, how- 
ever, in his description of Africa, says‘, that there is in the kingdom of 
Bornou a people who profess neither the Jewish nor the Mahometan 
religion, who live like wild beasts, having their women and children 
in common, and that the individuals among them have no proper names. 


° Plin. H. N. VIII. xv. vol. I. p. 442. p. 14. col. 1. lin. 11. 
10 Id. ibid. XV. p. 471. 3 Nic. Damase. p. 521. 


1 Id. ibid. XV. p 442. 4 Joan. Leon. Afric. Afr. Descr. VIT. 
* Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. LXVI. p. 255. 
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Iam aware that Libya is very distant from the kingdom of Bornou; 
but both countries are in Africa; and if what Leo Africanus says of one 
be true, we may with the less scruple believe what Herodotus asserts of 
the other. 

263. “AdAoc KoAwvocg GAdc. Another hill of salt. Dr. Shaw °, who 
has been in this country, says that it abounds in salt; he speaks of the 
salt-mines of Arzen, which are six miles in circumference, of Jibel 
Had-Deffa, which is an entire mountain of salt, situate at the eastern 
extremity of the Lake of Marks, &c. 

264. [Tg obvopa éore”Ardac. The name of which is Atlas. Our 
author adds that the summit of this mountain is never visible, and that 
the natives believe it to be the pillar of Heaven. It is manifest there- 
fore that Herodotus had in contemplation those lofty mountains which 
still bear the name of Atlas, and to which the Greeks, after the voyages 
of the Samians had made them acquainted with the great mountains of 
Western Mauritania, transferred their mythological Atlas, the supporter of 
heaven °. The Atlantes took their name, as Herodotus informs us, from 
the mountain, the name of which is Greek. The Berber name of Atlas 
is Adraren, the plural of Adrar, a mountain. From the word Adraren 
some have proposed’ to derive the name Atarantes, but etymological 
guesses of this kind will never bring us nearer to the truth. If we 
must suppose that the Greeks met with some name in Mauritania which 
prompted them to locate there the fabled Atlas, that name might have 
been Et-Lamta or Ait-Lamta, ‘the nation or tribe of Lamta,’ which 
tribe has held possession of the desert immediately eastwards of the 
Zenagah territory and Mount Atlas from time immemorial. 

It may be here remarked, that Herodotus generalizes when he says 
that in the sandy tract which extends from the Egyptian Thebes to the 
Pillars of Hercules, there are springs of water at distances of ten days’ 
journey. So far as the route described by him is distinctly recognizable, 
as from Siwah to Aujelah and thence to Germa, the distances. assigned 
fall far short of the truth. When, therefore, he goes from Germa or the 
Garamantes to Atlas in two stages of ten days’ each, he only perse- 
veres in his generalization, his error in respect of distance increasing as 
he goes further from the sources of his information. This kind of mis- 
take is very natural and very obvious. Heeren* and his followers, 
therefore, who trace towards Negroland the route described by our his- 
torian, and adhering to his measures, place Mount Atlas in the desert 
of Bilma, only succeed in misrepresenting his conceptions where they 
are just,—for his intention certainly is to place Atlas in the line from 
Thebes to the Pillars of Hercules ;—while they maintain those detailed 
distances which are manifestly incorrect, and in a great measure 
assumed. | 


5 Shaw’s Travels, pp. 147, 148. Univ. Hist. 1831, p. 137. 
® See Letronne, Essai sur les Idées 7” Castiglione, Mém. Numism. p. 102. 
cosmographiques, &c. in the Bulletin &® Ideen, II. i. p. 242. 
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265. Ouvre évixmia dpgy. Nor have they dreams. Pliny® has con- 
founded the Atarantes with the Atlantes. He attributes to one and the 
same people what Herodotus relates of two different people. Which 
proves that in his time there was an error in the MSS. of our historian. 
Pomponius Mela? also asserts the same thing. 


CLXXXV. 266. Ta de oixia robroe waoe éx rév Alvar xdvdpwv 
oixodopéarar. The houses of ail these people are built of blocks of salt. 
Gerrha ’, a city on the Persian gulf, inhabited by the exiled Chaldeans, 
was built of salt. The salt of the mountain Had-Deffa’, near the 
Lake of Marks, is hard and solid as a stone. [The houses of Tegazah 
on the road to Tomboctu, built of rock-salt and covered with camels’ 
skins, are described by Ibn Batutah ‘.] 

267. Kai Aevxdc wal xoppipeoc ro eldoc. Both white and of a purple 
colour. Had-Deffa is an entire’ mountain of salt, situated at the 
eastern extremity of the Lake of Marks‘, the lake Tritonis of the 
ancients. Its salt’? is in every respect different from that of the salt- 
pits, being hard and solid as a stone, and of a red or purple colour; 
but the salt which the dew detaches from the mountain, changes its 
colour, and becomes as white as snow; it also loses the usual bitterness 
of rock-salt. 


CLXAXXVII. 268. To dé xpoc Eoxépne rijc Tprwvidoc Aiprne ovKére 
vopacec slot AiGvec. The Libyans to the west of the lake Tritonis are 
not nomadic. Herodotus here speaks in a general way; for farther on, 
(cxci.) he reckons the Auses amongst the Nomadic people. Now it is 
certain that they are beyond the lake Tritonis, and the first people 
we meet with on the western border of that lake. 

269. Otorn xpofsarwy. With wool which has not been scoured. 
Instead of the word otory or oilctrn Areteeus* has used a periphrasis, 
Eptov TO &xO rife old¢ Evy roic Avpasr. And hence Petit, in his Com- 
mentary, takes occasion to reproach the Ionians with using a loose and 
diffuse style, as though Herodotus and Hippocrates’ had not employed 
the proper word, and as if Aretzeus, who lived in the fifth century, 
were to be considered as a model for style. 

270. ‘Qe ph opeae é¢ rv mtvra ypdvov carappeoy préypa ék ric Kepa- 
Aiic Ondfjrac. Prevents them from being incommoded by phiegm proceeding 
from the head. ‘“‘ The Scythians’ applied fire to their shoulders, their 
arms, the palms of their hands, their breasts, &e.on account of the mois- 
ture and softness of their temperament... . . This operation dries up the 


® Plin. H. N. V. viii. vol. J. p. 252. 6 Td. ibid. 

1 Mela, I. viii. § xxxix. &¢. 7 Id. ibid. 

2 Strabo, XVI. p. 1110, c. ® Areteei Cappadecis de Morborum 
3 Shaw’s Travels, pp. 147, 148. Curatione, II. v. p. 131, c. 

4 Lee’s Ibn Batutah, p. 231. 9 Foesius, Gaeonom. Hippocr. Pp 449. 
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superfluous moisture which is in the joints, and gives them a freer action. 
They become stronger, and their bodies receive more nourishment.” 

M. Wesseling remarks, after Scaliger*, that this custom still subsists 
amongst the Ethiopians, Christian, Mahometan, and Pagan. 

271. "Ekevpnral ogt &xoc’ rpdyou obpoy omeicarrec puovral agen. 
A remedy has been devised by them; sprinkling them with goats’ urine, 
they relieve them. This remedy is excellent ; its volatile alkali [ammo- 
nia | produces the same effect as the hartshorn in use with us. 


CLXXXVIIT. 272. Tg Hocedéwn. To Neptune. Neptune was a 
god originally of Libya, and the Greeks had taken him from the people 
of that country, as Herodotus informs us. (II. 1.) The horse was con- 
secrated to this god, and the mythologists assure us that it was first 
tamed by him. “Inrawy dunrip is the epithet given by Homer’ to this 
divinity. In Pindar, the title evurxoc, ‘famed for its horses,’ with 
which that poet honours the city of Cyrene, is not an unmeaning 
epithet, as the scholiast remarks‘; but is founded on the circumstance 
of Neptune having taught the Libyans to attach horses to a chariot. 
It is also said, continues the same scholiast, that Minerva Equestris was 
born in Libya, and that the art of managing horses was invented in that 
country. The mythologists say also‘, ‘ that the earth, having imbibed 
the seminal liquor shed by this god whilst sleeping, produced the first 
horse, which was called ‘ Scyphius.’” It appears to me very probable, 
that the Phcenicians formerly landed in Africa, and were the first who 
tamed horses ; that the savage inhabitants observing their power over an 
element so dreaded as the sea, and over an animal so proud and fiery as 
the horse, looked on them as divinities. And perhaps the Greeks have 
intended, under the cloak of their fables, to convey this very idea. 


CLXXXIX. 273. Alyéac yap mepiBdddovrar. They wear goat- 
skins (over their ordinary dress). This is not at all surprising. Hip- 
pocrates remarks, speaking of the Libyans of the interior, “‘that® they 
sleep upon the skins of goats, and eat the flesh of that animal. They 
have no covering, nor clothes,” adds he, ‘nor shoes, but what are of 
the same skin; for they have no other cattle than goats and oxen.” 
Apollonius Rhodius, a very exact observer of costume, thus describes 
the three Libyan heroines who appeared to Jason: ‘ Whilst I was’ 
plunged in affliction, three goddesses appeared to me; they were 
clothed in goat-skins, which from their necks hung over:their backs and 
loins.” 

274. "Ex d€ rv alyéwy rovréwy. From these goat skins. From alé 


2 De Emend. Temp. VII. p. 682. See col. 2. lin. 15. 

also Ludolph. Hist. Aithiop. IIT. vi. § Id. ibid. 246. p. 229. col. 1. lin. 7. 

§ xiii. 6 Hippocr. de Morb. Sacr. vol. ii. 
3 Homer. Hymn. in Neptunum, 5. p. 326. 
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aiyoc, a goat, the Greeks have made aiyic, aiyléoc, both a goat’s skin 
and the Aigis of Minerva. 

275. "H ddodvyh. The hallooing. These cries were seldom uttered 
but in honour of Minerva, as is remarked by the scholiast of A“schylus °. 
accordingly, Homer makes use of this expression, in describing the 
prayers offered by the Trojans to Minerva. 


Ai 3 Od\odvyp waoa “AOhry xEipag avécyoy *. 


‘They all stretched out their hands to Minerva, uttering loud cries.’ 

It is in imitation of this poet, that Virgil’ has said, ‘Summoque 
ulularunt vertice Nymphez,’ which does not mean howlings, as the Abbé 
Des Fontaines has ridiculously translated, but the chanting of the 
Epithalamium of Dido by her nymphs. 


CXCI. 276. “Apxro. Bears. Pliny® says that there are no bears 
in Africa, though he quotes the Annals of Rome, which attest, that in 
the consulate of Marcus Piso and Marcus Messala, Domitius A‘no- 
barbus, in the course of his edileship, gave games, in which were exhi- 
bited a hundred Numidian bears. 

Justus Lipsius contends that they were lions that appeared in the 
games of Domitius A/nobarbus, and that this animal must be under- 
stood even by the ‘ Libystis ursa’ of Virgil. ‘When any thing’ 
extraordinary was brought to Rome,” says he, ‘‘ the people, astonished 
at the novelty, called it, not by its proper name, but by the first that 
occurred to them, and which was usually suggested by some object 
found within their own territory. ... The first time that they saw lions, 
they did not call them lions, but bears, because that name was more 
familiar to them.” The Abbé Des Fontaines renders ‘ Libystis ursa’ 
by panther. _ 

Granting to Justus Lipsius that, at a time when bears were well 
known and lions very little so, lions should have been called the bears 
of Africa, how can we suppose that they were so called, when they 
became as well known as bears themselves? It is true, that the 
Romans called the elephant ‘bos luca,’ and the ostrich ‘ passer mari- 
nus;’ but it is from themselves that we learn this. Let a single Latin 
author be quoted who calls lions bears. Pliny, in the chapter in ques- 
tion, speaks of bears; and if he mentions it as a remarkable circum- 
stance that Domitius A‘nobarbus should have exhibited to the people 
a hundred bears, it is because they were bears of Africa; and had it 
not been for that peculiarity in all probability he would not have 
mentioned it. Virgil, in a hundred places, names the lion; we cannot 
therefore suppose that he means the same animal when he says a bear. 

There are many other authors who, with Herodotus, think that bears 


® Schol. Aisch. ad Sept. c. Thebas, 274. 2 Plin. H. N. VIII. xxxvi. vol. I. 
® Iliad. VI. 301. p- 461. lin. 5. 
1 Aneid. IV. 168. 3 Elect. II. iv. 
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have been found in Africa; but see Salmasius‘. Dr. Shaw’also * men- 
tions the bear amongst the animals indigenous to Africa. 

277. "Ovot of ra Képea Exovrec. Asses with horns. Aristotle speaks 
of asses with one horn; this refers to the ass of India. But as he 
speaks of it only on the authority of others, it is probable that he has 
_ borrowed his account from the History of India by Ctesias. This ass 
of Ctesias appears to me fabulous, and that of Herodotus no less so. 

278. Oi xuvoxépador, cai of axépadror. The Cynocephali and the 
Acephali, All these fables are not to be imputed to Herodotus. He 
merely reports what the Libyans said, as he himself remarks, and by 
no means warrants the truth of it. These Cynocephali, whom the 
Africans conceived to be men with dog’s heads, were a species of ape °, 
stronger and more ferocious than the common ape. They were brought 
to Alexandria’ from Ethiopia and the country of the Troglodytz *. 

The Acephali were called also Blemmyes. “ Blemmyis® traduntur 
capita abesse, ore et oculis pectore affixis.”” The Emperor Probus con- 
quered them, and transported some of them to Rome, by which the 
Romans were very much astonished; but Flavius Vopiscus, who relates 
this fact, does not say what excited their astonishment. ‘‘ Blemmyas’ 
etiam subegit, quorum captivos Romam transmisit, qui mirabilem sui 
visum, stupente populo Romano, preebuerunt.” 

Onpia very often signifies venomous animals, and especially serpents. 
Hence Onprdénxrog is said, in a hundred passages of Dioscorides, of a 
man who is bitten by a serpent. St. Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxviii. 4), terms the viper which bit St. Paul in the island of Malta, 
Onpiov. Onpeaxa are remedies applied to cure the bite of serpents. 


CXCII. 279. Miyapyot, Pygargi. Aristotle? reckons the pygargus 
among the birds of prey ; it is with him a species of eagle. But as 
Herodotus is here speaking only of quadrupeds, it is most likely an 
animal of that description. Pliny * also mentions it, in a chapter which 
relates only to quadrupeds. ‘‘Sunt et dame, et pygargi, et strepsice- 
rotes, multaque alia haud dissimilia.” Hardouin makes it a species of 
roebuck. This appears to be confirmed by the place assigned to it in 
the Scriptures‘: ‘“cervum et capream, tragelaphum, pygargum.” Dr. 
Shaw thinks‘, with Bochart, that it is the ‘addax’ or ‘addace’ of 
Pliny, and the ‘ lidmee’ of the Africans. . 

The zorcas appears to be the same animal as the ddpxoc of Oppian, 
which is our roebuck. Zdop, says Hesychius, is the dépxoc. ‘Oppian 


4 Plin. Exerc. in Solini Polyhist. : Hist. August. Scrip. vol. ii. p. 667. 
p- 220. col. 2. 4 Aristot. Hist. An. VI. vi. p. 864, c ; 
5 Shaw’s Travels, p. 177. IX. xxxii. p. 937, p 
6 Aristot. Hist. An. IT. viii. p. 783. § Plin. H. N. Vil. lili. vol. I. p. 482, 
’ Agatharch. de Rubro Mari, p.50. lin. 4 
® See Ctesias XX. ‘ Deuteronomy, XIV. 5. 
tin, Ein. H.N. V. viii. vol. I. p. 252, § Shaw’s Travels, p. 171. 
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gives a description of the ddpxoc*, which may be consulted’. [The 
pygargus and dorcas are African antelopes, which are now restored to 
their ancient titles. | 

280. Bovujadtec. Budal. The bubalis seems to be the feminine of 
the bubalos, which is described by Oppian*. Buffon® thinks after 
Aldrovandinus, that this is the animal which we call the Barbary cow. 
M. Belin de Ballu argues, in his-notes on this verse of Oppian, that it 
is not the Barbary cow, because the horns of the bubalis are composed 
of several branches, like those of the stag. He infers this from the 
term dxpépovec, by which Oppian designates them. But the poet so 
calls them, because they are two in number; for axpéuw» in the singu- 
lar number signifies but one branch. [The animal here referred to is 
the antelope bubalis, called by the Arabs babru-l-wahash, or wild cow. ] 

281. “Opuec. The oryes. Pliny asserts that this animal has but one 
horn, “ unicorne' et bisulcum oryx.” But Oppian*, who had seen it, 
says the contrary. Aristotle’ classes the oryx amongst the animals 
which have but one horn; but this philosopher spoke, probably, only 
from the report of others. Bochart‘ did not think that the oryx was 
the same with the gazelle. But in another place he expresses the 
opposite opinion, and on the authority of Damis, an Arabian author, 
asserts that it is the aram, which is a kind of antejope. But amongst 
all the different species described by Buffon, it is difficult to fix on any 
one. The oryx of Oppian is a formidable animal: which leads me to 
doubt whether it can belong to the antelope species. [ft is supposed 
to be the antelope leucoryx. | 

282. Toiot golvke. Of the cithara. For thus I interpret roto goi- 
yi, with Salmasius* and Bochart*, who imagine that this name was 
given to the instrument, because the Greeks had the horns of the oryx 
from the Carthaginians, who were called Peeni. Athenzeus’ reckons 
the golyxec amongst the instruments of music; but he says only, “ that 
the phcenix is an instrument of music which takes its name from the 
Phoenicians, who were the inventors of it, as we learn from Ephorus 
and Scamon, in their respective works on Inventions.” 

Tt has been already advanced °, that the cithara was different from . 
the lyre; but no proof was given of it. A passage in the Republic of 
Plato renders this difference very perceptible. That philosopher thus 
expresses himself°®: Avpa ch cot, hv o éyw, xa «Bapa dEixerat, Kai 
kara woXtv xpjoia. ‘ There remain to you, answered I, the lyre and the 
cithara, which are useful in the city.’ The following passage, from the 


© Oppian. Cyneget. IT. 315. ‘ Hierozole. pars i. III. xxvii. p. 946. 
’ See Camus, Trad. d’Aristote. Hist. lm. 4 

An. tom. II. p. 212. 5 Plinianse Exercit. in Solin. p. 157. 
8 Id. ibid. 300. 6 Hierozoic. p. 946. 


® Histoire Naturelle, tom. XI. p. 297. ” Athen. Deipnos. XIV. ix. p. 637, B. 
1 Plin. H. N. XI. xliv. vol. I. p. 640. ® Note 41, bk. I 
* Oppian. Cyneget. II. 450. ° Plato de Republ. III. vol. II. p. 
3 Aristot. de Partibus Animal, III. ii. 399, D. 
p. 1001, B. 
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Oration of Aschines against Timarchus, is not less decisive’: ’Aeé 
rivag Exe elwOig wept abroy xBappdovc 7 KiBapiordac. ‘He was 
accustomed to have always about him players on the cithara, or on the 
lyre ;’ for xtOapic is the lyre. Julius Pollux’ enters into some details 
on the different parts of the cithara. As this instrument is very little 
known, I shall copy his description. 

The superior extremities of the two sides forming the body of the 
instrument, were called «épara, the horns, because, as they bent out- 
wards, they had the form of a bull’s horns. The inferior extremities, 
bending inwards, were called aycdvec, the elbows. The parts com- 
prised between these superior and inferior curvatures were called rnyxic, 
the arms. These two sides were fixed to a hollow base, called 7yetor, 
‘vas quo sonus editur,’ because this rendered the sound melodious. The 
extremities of these arms were joined at top and at bottom by cross- 
pieces, named xdAapot and ddvaxec, because they had originally been 
made of reeds. The cross-piece at top, called {vyo¢ and Jvywya, was 
pierced with several holes, which received pegs, xdAAome¢ or kdAAa/Zor, to 
which the cords were fastened. These cords were tightened by means 
of akey, xopédrovoy. Pollux calls the lower cross-piece irodvpior, 
and Lucian * paydduov. But see on this word of Lucian, the note of 
Hemsterhuis, from which I have borrowed the greater part of mine. I 
am only sorry that that learned critic should have applied it to the lyre. 
It had, doubtless, at the moment escaped him that the lyre was invented 
by Apollo, 4nd the cithara by Mercury. Now in this Dialogue of 
Lucian, allusion is made only to the instrument invented by Mercury. 

In conseqnence of this description, I ought to have translated wiyxeec, 
the arms; but the authority of Hesychius had greater weight with me. 
He says, under the word wijyuc, ‘«:Oapac dé mixxuc, 6 ayxwv. ‘The 
xijxuce of the cithara is the elbow.’ To this description of the cithara I 
may add, that it was struck with a small rod, rAjerpy. See Homer’s 
Hymn to Mercury, 47th and following verses. 

Philostratus* confounds the cithara with the lyre. 

283. Bacodpa. Foxes. Hesychius informs us, that the Cyreneans 
called the fox ‘ bassaris.” See his Lexicon, under the word Baseapic. 

M. Sonnini* says that there are no foxes in Africa. I am not at all 
disposed to dispute with this traveller what he has himself observed, 
but he must pardon me if, in this instance, I prefer the testimony of 
Herodotus and Prosper Alpinus. 

284. Owec. Thoes. Homer also speaks of the Thos. This animal 
appears to be the jackal. There was one in the Tower of London, 
when I was in England in 1752. It is of a somewhat darker colour 
than the fox, but about the same size. It yelps like that animal. The 


1 Aschin. contra Timarchum, p. 6. 4 Philostr. in Imag. I. x. p. 777. 

lin. 25. 8 Voyage dans Ja Haute et Basse 
2 Jul, Pollucis Onomast. 1V. § Ixii. Egypte, tom. I. p. 155. 
3 Luciani Deor. Dialog. VII. p. 222. 
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Arabs call it ‘deebh ’ or ‘ khathal.’ The English word jackal comes no 
doubt from this latter, and not because he is the lion’s provider, as is 
the vulgar opinion in England. So little is he the provider for the 
lion, that if that animal* comes upon him whilst he is devouring his 
prey, he flies immediately. “In the night 7, indeed, when all the beasts 
of the forest do move, these as well as others are prowling after their 
sustenance; and when the sun ariseth, and the lion getteth himself 
away to his den, both the black cat and the jackal have been often 
found gnawing such carcases as the lion is supposed to have fed upon 
the night before. This, and the promiscuous noise which I have heard 
the jackal make with the lion, are the only circumstances which I am 
acquainted with in favour of this opinion.” 

M. Camus admits *, that there are some reasons for supposing the 
jackal to be the same with the thos; but yet he hesitates to adopt the 
opinion. 

‘285. XrpovOoi xardyawe. Ostriches. In the Greek, ‘land strouthi.’ 
This bird is called orpovOoc peyddAn, yaparrerne, ’Apafsixdc, ArBvuxdg, 
orpovBoxapnarog, for the purpose of distinguishing it from the sparrow, 
which is called simply arpov@dc. The Latins also sometimes called it 
‘passer marinus,’ because it was foreign to them, and came from coun- 
tries beyond the sea. 

286. "Y¢ ayptog Ew AiBiy ovk Eort. The wild boar does not exist 
in Libya. Aristotle is of the same opinion *®, which does not appear to 
M. Camus to be correct '. Dr. Shaw goes much further than the latter 
writer ; and affirms? that “they are found in great numbers, that they 
are the chief prey and food of the lion, and have been sometimes known 
to defend themselves with so much bravery, that the victory has inclined 
to neither side: the carcases of them both having been found lying one 
by the other, torn and mangled to pieces.” This testimony of Dr. 
Shaw is confirmed by Mr. Bruce. We are however less entitled to 
refuse credence to Herodotus, who asserts that Africa produces no such 
animal, as he is supported by Aristotle. For I do not think we ought 
to conclude with M. Camus’, that this philosopher borrowed his opi- 
nion from our historian, as if Africa were totally unknown to the 
Greeks. We must presume that since the time of Herodotus and 
Aristotle, wild boars have been carried thither. [Clapperton amused 
himself with hunting wild boars during his residence in Socatu *. | 

287. Aixodec. Dipodes. Which means, ‘ two-footed.’ There is every 
probability that this species of rat* is the jerboa of Shaw; it is not that 
the animal possesses only two feet, but that its fore-legs are extremely 
short, and it usually stands upon its hinder ones. 


© Homer. Iliad. XI. 481. p. 741 


7 Shaw’s Travels, p. 176. “a Shaw’s Travels, p. 178. 

8 Aristot. trad. par M. Camus, tom. II. * Aristot. trad. par M. Camus, tom. II. 
p. 805. p. 741. 

9 Hist. An. VIII. xxviii. p. 919, B. * Narrative of a second Exped. p. 247. 
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Bruce has also given a description of it in his Travels to the Sources 
of the Nile*® together with a plate which represents it to the life, and 
shows us at a: glance how it came by the name of Dipode or Biped. 

This traveller remarks that it is the rat, mentioned by Isaiah, 
(Ixvi. 17.) the eating of whose flesh was as strictly interdicted as the 
eating of pork. He observes that the Hebrew version terms it a rat, 
but that the Arabian version calls it jerboa. This is greatly in favour 
of his opinion; but I shall leave the point to be discussed by commen- 
tators on the sacred writings. 

288. Bovvol. Hills. The Greek word signifies ‘hills,’ Was this 
animal so named because it delighted in elevated situations? Bochart’ 
changes this word to Bovyivo:, which he derives from Bovvedy, which is 
a species of turnip, called in the Punic Janguage ‘ zigar;’ from ‘ zigar’ 
has been made ‘ zegeri,’ in the plural ‘ zegeries.’ And he adds, that this 
name has no doubt been given to the animal because it feeds on that 
plant. This conjecture appeared to me rather a happy one. M., Beek- 
mann, in his notes on a Treatise attributed to Aristotle *, thinks, with 
M. Pallas, that it is the Cape rat. This rat, says M. Beckmann, digs 
itself a hole under ground, and, in so doing, throws up the earth in the 
form of a hill. Hence the name Bovyoi, which Bochart is wrong in 
changing to Bovvivor. 


CXCV. 289. Alpyny. A lake. Achilles Tatius° describes, with his 
usual affectation, the method of drawing the gold from this lake. 

290. "Er ZaxirOy é« Nipvyne riccay dvagepopévny adrocg eyo Speov. 
I myself saw pitch borne to the surface in a lake in Zacynthus. The 
reader may consult Spon, who observes’, that there is in this island a 
fountain of pitch, which issues from the bowels of the earth with a 
beautiful clear water, and that the pitch from its weight remains at the 
‘bottom. This renders credible the assertion of Antigonus’ after 
Eudoxus, that there are fish in this lake. 

291. Tic Icepexiic. Of Pieria. This pitch was very highly esteemed. 
Didymus asserts* that the ancients considered as the best that which 
came from Mount Ida, and next to it that which was obtained from 
Pieria, a country of Macedonia. Pliny says also, “‘ Asia‘ picem Idzeam 
maximé probat, Greecia Piericam.”’ 


CXCVI. 292. ’Ec rove éredv axixwvra: cai ékehwvrat ra dopria. 
To whom when they have come and produced their wares. This method 
of trading is still practised in the same eountry. ‘‘ However ° it must 
be mentioned to the honour of the western Moors, that they still con- 


6 Bruce’s Trav. vol. VII. p. 225. 2 Antigoni Histor. Mirab. clxix. 
7 Geogr. Sacr. IT. iii. col. 714. lin. 12. § Geoponic. VL. v. p. 152. 
8 De Mirabil. Auscult. XXVII. p.62.  ‘ Plin. H. N. XIV. xx. vol. I. p. 726. 
9 Achill. Tat. Clitoph. et Leucippes lin. 26. 
Amor. ITI. p. 97. 5 Shaw’s Travels, p. 239. 
1 Travels, vol. I. p. 89. . 
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tinue to carry on a trade with some barbarous nations, bordering upon 
the river Nigar, without seeing the persons they trade with, or without 
having once broke through that original charter of commerce, which 
from time immemorial has been settled between them. The method is 
this: Ata certain time of the year (in winter, if I am not mistaken.) 
they make this journey in a numerous caravan, carrying along with them 
coral and glass beads, bracelets of born, knives, scissars, and such like 
trinkets. When they arrive at the place appointed, which is on such a 
day of the moon, they find in the evening several different heaps of 
gold dust, lying at a small distance from each other, against which the 
Moors place so many of their trinkets as they judge will be taken in 
exchange for them. If the Nigritians, the next morning, approve of 
the bargain, they take up the trinkets, and leave the gold dust, or else 
make some deductions from the latter, &e. And in this manner trans- 
act their exchange without seeing each other, or without the least 
instance of dishonesty or perfidiousness on either side.” Cada Mosto° 
relates also, that the inhabitants of the kingdom of Melli exchange in a 
similar manner salt for gold. 


CXCVIIT. 293, "Ext rpinxdoia. About three hundred for one. 
“Even” some grains of the Murwaany wheat, which I brought with 
me to Oxford, and sowed in the physic garden, threw out each of them 
fifty (stalks), But Muzeratty, one of the late Kaleefas or viceroys of 
the province of Tlemsan, brought once with him to Algiers a root that 
yielded four-score; telling us that. .... the Emir Hadge, or prince of 
the western pilgrims, sent once to the Bashaw of Cairo one that yielded 
six-score..... It likewise happens, that some of these stalks will 
likewise bear two ears; whilst each of these ears will as often shoot out 
into a number of lesser ones... . ” 


CXCIX. 294. "Opyg. The harvest. The Greek term indicates the 
time when the fruits approach maturity. See the learned note of Ruhn- 
ken upon this word® in the Lexicon of Timzus. 


CC. 295. ’Anjp xarkeve. An artificer in copper. This proves that 
the art of constructing mines to effect the capture of fortified places is 
very ancient, and that that of countermining is no less so. This his- 
torical fact is valuable in the history of the art of attacking and defend- 
ing places. Aineas has* done well to quote it. M. Wesseling in his 
notes cites the passage from that author with his corrections ; to which 
I refer the reader. 


CCIII. 296. Aide Avcaiov. Lycean Jupiter. Lycaon' erected a 
temple to Jupiter in Parrhasia, and in honour of him instituted’? cer- 

6 Hist. des Voy. V. ii. tom. II. p. 294. |! Schol. Eurip. in Orest. 1646. 

7 Shaw’s Travels, vol. I, p. 251. 4 Pausan. VIII. ii. p.600. The Latins 
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tain games, which were called Lyceean, Aveaca. No one® was per- 
mitted to enter this temple. Those who infringed this prohibition were 
stoned. The Lyczean Jupiter being adored so near Cyrene, leads us to 
suppose that there must have been some Arcadians in that colony ; and 
indeed we learn from Herodotus, (clix.) that there came thither Greeks 
from various countries. But I cannot venture to say, whether in giving 
to this hill the name of Jupiter, they erected a temple or an altar to 
that god, or observed the same customs which were practised in 
Arcadia. 

The ancient grammarians remark that the word Ox@n is said of the 
borders of a river, and 6x@0¢ of a mountain. But in Anacreon 
(Ode xx. 2) I find— 

‘H TayrdXov wor’ Earn 
AiBoc PpvyHy éy oyOarc. 

‘The daughter of Tantalus (Niobe) was formerly changed into a 
stone on the Phrygian mountains.’ 

297. @oBoc évéxeoe. Terror seized them. The Greeks, by the 
term ‘panic,’ expressed such fear as had no assignable cause; and they 
gave to it this name, because‘, in the war of the Titans, Pan armed 
the allies with sea shells, the sound of which so frightened the Titans, 
that they took to flight. Plutarch relates®, that the Fauns and 
Satyrs who inhabited the neighbourhood of Chemmis were the first 
who gave notice of the death of Osiris, which spread terror over the 
country. 


CCIV. 298. Odroc 6 Mepotwy arpardc Exaorarw é¢ Eveowepidac HAGE. 
This army of Persians penetrated no further than the Hesperides. Thus 
the Cyreneans, and the Libyans to the east of Cyrenaica, were not sub- 
jugated by the Persians. It was on the part of the latter an invasion 
and not an established possession. In fact, the Persians kept a garrison ° 
at Marea, in order to secure Egypt against the incursions of the Libyans. 
Had Libya, together with Cyrenaica, been in the power of the Persians, 
their military station would most probably have been in the latter 
country. It is true that the Cyreneans and the Libyans sent’ presents 
to Cambyses and to Darius*, or rather, perhaps, a tribute; but this 
step was the effect of fear, and was productive of no consequences. 


CCV. 299. Tic Barrew. Wife of Battus. Valla had translated 
‘ Pheretime Batti filiz ;’ a gross error, which has escaped Gronovius. 
This Pheretima was the wife of Battus (clxii). The late President 
Bouhier® was the first who corrected this error of the translators. 


3 Plutarch. Queest. Greec. p. 300, a. 7 Id. III. xiii. 
4 Eratosthenis Catasterismi, p. 10. 8 Id. ITI. xci. | | 
* Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 356, p. ® Rech. et Diss. sur Heérod. XII. 
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I. 1. HepevOiovg ‘EXAnorovriwy, The Perinthians of the Hellespont. 
Perinthus, otherwise called Heraclea, is on the borders of the Propontis. 

2. "Exawuorv. They sang the Peon. The Peon, or Pean, was a 
hymn, of which there were two kinds. The first’ was sung before 
battle, in honour of Mars; the second after a victory, in honour of 
Apollo. This hymn began with the words ‘Io Pzan.’ The allusion 
made to the Pzonians in the name of this hymn, is obvious. 

III. 3. Opnixwy dé EBvog péytoroy éort. The Thracians form the 
most numerous nation. Thucydides’ reckons it next to the Scythians, 
and Pausanias next to the Celts’. 

4, TAny Tpavowy. Except the Trausi. Hesychius‘ considers them 
. to be a Scythian nation; and yet it should seem, by the particulars 
which he relates, that it is of the Trausi of our historian that he meant 
to speak. Stephanus of Byzantium * says that they are the same people 
as the Agathyrsi; but in this he is widely mistaken. The Agathyrsi 
were very remote from them. Herodotus, who has spoken very dis- 
tinctly of the latter, would not have failed to make the remark, had the 
opinion any foundation in truth, 


IV. 5. Tov per yerdpevov crogipovrar. They lament over a child that 
is born. We find the same thing in the following fragment® of the 
Cresphontes of Euripides, which has been preserved in whole or in part 
by Aischines the pupil of Socrates’, Strabo *, Plutarch *, Stobzeus', and 
Clement of Alexandria’. 


"Edee yap Hpac cbAXNoyor xotovpévove 

QA , ™ wa #ew Se 
Tor guvra Opnveiy eic Oo’ Epxerat xaxa 
Tov & ad Bavdvra cal rovwy weravpévor, 
Xaipovrac ebpnpovyrac éxréprey ddpwy, 


1 Scholiast. MSS. apud Barnesiumad ° Eurip. Fragm. vol. III. p. 557, ex 
Homer. Iliad. XXII. 391 ; Schol. Thu- edit. Musgrav. 


eyd. I, 1. et v xlii. : In Axiocho, 7 142. 
2 Thucyd. II. xevii. eogr. XI. p. 790. 
id Pausan. I. ix. p. 22. ® De Audiendis Poetis, p. 36, F. 
4 Heaych. voc. Tpavodec. 1 Serm. CXIX. p. 603. 
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Which is thus translated by Cicero®; 


Nam nos decebat ccetus celebrantes, domum 
Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humane vite varia reputantes mala : 

At, qui labores morte finisset graves, 

Hunc omni amicos laude et letitié exsequi. 


V. 6. Uodlerae Ee rov ragov. She is sacrificed on the tomb. This 
custom was also observed ‘ by the Gete. In India, the women burn 
themselves with the dead bodies of their husbands, even to the present 
day. The custom is of great antiquity in that country. Diodorus 
Siculus’ speaks of it in reference to a chief of the Indians named 
Ceteus, who perished in the year 316 before our era, in the battle 
between Antigonus and Eumenes. Propertius also alludes to this 
custom in the following verses : 


Et* certamen habent leti, quee viva sequatur 
Conjugium ; pudor est non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrices, et flamme pectora preebent 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 


‘ Mulieres’ vero in India, cum est cujusvis earum vir mortuus, in 
certamen judiciumque venjunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit. Plures 
enim singulis solent esse nuptee. Que est victrix, ea leta, prosequen- 
tibus suis, una cum viro in rogum imponitur : ille victee, moeste dis- 
cedunt.”’ 

Though Herodotus does not say that the Thracians, like the Getz, 
believed in the immortality of the soul, we may nevertheless presume 
that they did so. For what other motive could have induced the 
women to make this voluntary sacrifice ? : 


VI. 7. To peév éorlyOae ebyevec wéxperac. To be tattooed is thought 
a proof of nobility. If we may rely on Plutarch *, the Thracians in his 
time still imprinted marks on their women, to avenge Orpheus, whom 
they had put to death. Phanocles agrees with Plutarch in a poem on 
Orpheus, of which Stobzeus has preserved to us a fragment ®*. 

If this reason for their so doing be the true one, it is remarkable that 
what was originally a punishment, should in the sequel have ‘become 
a mark of distinction and honour. 

8. ’Apyoy elvat, edd\Xorov. To be idle was most honourable. ’Apyoc, 
opposed to yij¢ épyadrne, signifies a man who does not occupy himself 
in agricultural labour. ' 


8 Cicer. Tuscul. I. xlviii. 7? Cicer. Tuscul. V. xxvii. 
4 Steph. Byzant. in Ieria. § Plutarch. de Seré Num. Vind. p. 557. 
§ Diod. Sic. XIX. xxxiii. xxxiv. 9 Stob. Serm. clxxxv. p. 624. 


6 Propert. IIT. Eleg. xiii. 19. 
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VII. 9. Ardvvcov. Bacchus. The worship of Bacchus by the Thra- 
cians is affirmed by several authors, and amongst others by Euripides, 
Thus we find, in the play of Rhesus, attributed to that poet, that the 
prince having been killed by Ulysses, was carried into the caverns of 
Thrace by the nymph who had given him birth; that from a man, 
which he had been, having become a god, he there delivered ' the oracles 
of Bacchus. In the Hecuba of the same author, Bacchus? is called 
the diviner of the Thracians. The Bacchic fury’, and madness in gene- 
ral, observes the scholiast of Euripides, have considerable affinity with 
divination. Some‘ fix the place where the oracle of Bacchus was 
given on Mount Pangzeus, others near Mount Heemus. 


VIII. 10. “Ewera 6¢ Oarrover. They then perform the rites of 
sepulture. Oaxrw, with the Greeks, ‘sepelio’ with the Latins, and 
thence ‘sepultura,’ are general terms, and include all the various man- 
ners in which the last offices were performed to the dead. When it 
alludes to the customs of the Greeks or Romans, it usually signifies 
‘comburo.’ Oazropévy wapéornoay’. ‘They were present whilst he 
was burned,’ speaking of the body of Gracchus. [Ivpi is often added, 
which determines the meaning; as Herodotus has said, Oazrovet xara- 
xavoayrec. Clitarchus remarks® that the Magi consider it an impiety 
to burn dead bodies, dvdcotoy fyyeioOae wvpi Oarrev. Philostratus has 
used the same expression in speaking of the body of Ajax’, which was 
put into the ground, because Calchas taught that it was contrary to 
religion to burn those who had killed themselves. “E@aypay dé airoy, 
karaBéuevoe O& é¢ Thy yy ro copa, éinyoupévov Kadyavroc, we oby 
dowor wupt OaxrecOat of Eavrove awoxreivavrec. Caarw is said also 
with reference to water. Statyllius* has said of a child, which had 
drowned itself in the Hebrus, Oapev tcwp, ‘water afforded hima 
burial-place.’ 

The Hyrcanians caused the bodies of their dead to be devoured by 
dogs, and called that giving them sepulture®. ‘In Hyrcanié plebs 
publicos alit canes ; optimates domesticos: nobile autem canum genus 
scimus illud esse. Sed pro sud quisque facultate parat, a quibus 
lanietur, eamque optimam illi censent esse sepulturam.” Pliny has 
remarked that this expression is general, and this is what he wishes 
to convey when he says’, ‘‘Sepultus vero intelligatur quoquo modo 
conditus : humatus vero humo contectus.” Euripides also, wishing 
to indicate that the Argian women desired to bury the bodies of 


1 Eurip. in Rheso, 972. T Philostr. Heroic. iii. p. 721. 

4 Id. in Hecub. 1267. 8 Antholog. Greec. III. xxii. p. 250 ; 
3 Schol. Eurip. ad ver. sup. laud. Analecta Vet. Poét. Greec. vol. II. 
Ibid. p. 264. xii. 

4 Plutarch. in Gracch. p. 830, E. ® Cic. Tuse. Queest. I. xlv. p. 271. 

® Diog. Laért, Procem. § vii. p. 5. ’ Plin. H. N. VII. liv. vol. I. p. 410. 
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such of their countrymen as had fallen before Thebes, says’, @avac 
xBovi *. 

11. Xdpa d& xéavrec. Having heaped up a mound of earth. On 
the burial-place of distinguished persons was thrown up a mound of, 
earth brought thither for the purpose, as is admirably expressed by 
Virgil ‘, ‘ Ingens adgeritur tumulo tellus: ” 

12. Kara Adyor. On account of the esteem in which they hold them. 
I think this is the true meaning of cara Adyov. We know, that in 
Herodotus, Adyoe frequently signifies ‘ pretium,’ ‘ zestimatio,’ ‘ honor,’ 
‘ auctoritas,’ as is remarked by Amilius Portus, in his Ionian Lexicon. 

[Our historian says that in those funeral games, very great prizes 
were given, xara Noyor povyopayinc, ‘in proportion to the single com- 
bat,’ or in plainer terms, ‘ according as matches were made.’ ] 


IX. 13. ’Ayxot ’Everév ray év rq ‘Adply. Near the Veneti in the 
Adriatic. Herodotus, for the sake of softness, calls them Eneti, which 
has been followed by the Latin translators. But I have considered it 
proper to conform to the usage of the Latins, who called these people 
‘Veneti,’ because of the digamma, which the ancients commonly placed 
before vowels, and which was pronounced sometimes like ‘w’ and 
sometimes like ‘v.’ The AZolians say, Favué, Foixoc, Fotvoc’, for 
*Avat, Olxoc, Olvoc, whence the Latins have ‘ yicus,’ ‘vinum.’ The 
digamma was peculiarly affected by the olians, who, not liking the 
aspirate sound, substituted this character for it. They often placed it 
in the middle of words: for example, AiFoc, ’ApyetFov, NaF uc, whence 
the Latins have taken ‘ Divus,’ §‘ Archivum,’ ‘ Navis,’ &c. 

14. Mijdwy arolkovg Aéyourt. They say that they (the Sigynne) 
are a colony of Medes. Strabo says that this people for the most part 
followed the customs of the Persians, r’ dAAa DepoiZovew*®. Thus the 
people whom Herodotus calls Medes we might be led to consider as real 
Persians, from his practice of applying to one people the name of 
another, were not the sense of the passage determined by Diodorus 
Siculus. 

15. Tévotro & ay waiy dy rp paxppe xpévy. Every thing is possible in 
the course of time. ‘‘ When the Scythians’ conquered a part of Asia, 
they drove from it several tribes of people; amongst others, one of 
Assyrians, who removed to Asia Minor, and one of Medes, who passed 
towards the Tanais, and formed the nation of the Sauromate.” Might 
not a branch of these same Sauromatze have spread themselves in the 
course of time to the borders of the Danube, and the Sigynnz have 


$ Eurip. Suppl. 17. landum, ad Suppl. Eurip. 935. 

8 See Gisberti Cuperi Observ. I. iv. |‘ Virgil. Aineid. III. 63. 
p. 44. et s.; Dorvill. ad Charitonem, 5 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. xx. p. 16. 
pp. 73,74; Hemsterhusium, ad Xenoph. 6 Strabo, XI. p. 790, 3. 
Observ. Miscell. vol. V.p. 21; Mark- 7 Diod. Sic. II. xliii. p. 155. 
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descended from them? This is not at all inconsistent with probability. 
It would be hazardous however for us to attempt to decide on a national 
origin which was unknown to Herodotus, who lived so many ages 
nearer to the time than ourselves, 

In the Greek, these words follow: ‘‘ The Ligurians, who live above 
Marseilles, call chapmen ‘Sigynne,’ and the Cyprians give the same 
name to javelins.” This appears like the observation of some gram- 
marian, which has crept from the margin inte the text, and which, so 
far from having any relation to what Herodotus says, only confuses the 
meaning. MM. Wesseling and Valckenaer are of the same opinion. 
[Some have supposed that the Sigynns were the forefathers of the 
modern Zingani or Gipsies, called by the Germans, Zigeuner. | 


XIT. 16. ’Ewet Gxlxero évi row worapdv. After she came to the 
river. Nicolas* of Damascus relates a similar story of Alyattes, king 
of Sardis. Whilst that prince was sitting without the walls of the 
city, he saw a Thracian woman pass with an urn on her head, a spindle 
and a distaff in her hand, and behind her a horse, which she held by 
the bridle. The astonished king asked her who she was, and of what 
country. She answered, of Mysia, a small province of Thrace. Where- 
upon this prince, by his ambassadors, entreated Cotys, king of Thrace, 
to send him a colony of that people, men, women, and children. 


XIII. 17. Wewodtopévn. Adorned with towns. Appian® says, that 
the Pzonians have no towns or cities, but that they live either dis- 
persed over the country or in villages. This does not, however, con+ 
tradict what Herodotus has just said; because the Peonians of Appian, 
as M. Wesseling very justly remarks, are not those of Herodotus. 
Those of Appian are the same with the Pannonians of the Latins, 
They inhabited the right bank of the Danube, from the frontier of 
Noricum to the mouth of the Save. 


XVI. 18. “Ixpla éwi cravpiv indy éLevypéva év péon Eornxe rq 
Aluvyp. Floors of planks stand upon very lofty piles driven into the bed 
of the lake. This manner of constructing their huts reminds me that 
Tcherkask, the capital of the Don Cossacks, is built in the same man- 
ner, with this difference only, that the waters of the lake Prasias are 
still, whilst those of the Tanais are very rapid ; which renders the con- 
struction of these habitations the more wonderful. 

19. Toioe d& fxm wapéyover yoprov ixGicg. Instead of hay, they 
give their horses fish. Athensus' speaks of a certain people of Thrace 
who fed their cattle on fish. He describes them as, ‘those who live 
near Mosyna of Thrace.’ As no place of that name in Thrace is known, I 


* Excerpta e Nic. Dam. pp. 494. 497. _p. 859, ex edit, Schweighseuser, 
° Appian, de Rebus Illyricis, vol. I. ! Athen. VIII. vii. p. 345. 
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suspect he means the same people mentioned by Herodotus, and that he 
gives to this town the name of Mosyna because of their wooden houses. 
I am of opinion that the Mosyneci, mentioned by Xenophon in the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, as well as by our historian, were so named 
only from their wooden houses. 

Torffeeus? asserts, in his History of Norway, that in the cold and 
maritime countries of Europe cattle are fed on fish. 

20. Tovc xadgovor wampaxde re cal rikwvac. Which they call 
papraces, and tilones. J do not think that any author has spoken of 
the paprax: at least it is wholly unknown to me. As for the tilo, I 
imagine it to be the same that Aristotle® calls ‘tillo.’ He classes it 
with the ballenus, another fish of which I am equally ignorant. ‘The 
ballenus,”’ says that able naturalist, ‘“‘and the tillo, are subject to a 
worm which forms in their bodies during the dog days, and so weakens 
them that they are obliged to rise to the surface of the water, when 
they perish from exposure to the heat.”’ 

But Aristotle says too little of this fish to enable us to recognize it. 


XVII. 21. "Ex rije Upaciddoc. Alpync. From the lake Prasias. It 
is the more difficult to determine the situation of the lake Prasias and 
that of the Mount Dysorum, as Herodotus is, I believe, the only 
ancient author that speaks of them. Opposite to the isle of Thasos and 
to the north of it was the town of Datos‘. It was afterwards called 
Crenides, and when it came into the possession of Philip, was named, 
after him, Philippi. There were upon the hill of Bacchus, near this 
town *, mines of gold, which yielded very abundantly; and to the 
south-west of it is alake or marsh, which we must conclude to be the 
Jake Prasias. The Mount Dysorum is probably a branch of Pangzeus, 
or else some insulated hill, of which there are many in that country ; 
and it may perhaps be situate near the plain of Syleum. M. D’Anville 
thinks, but without mentioning any authority for his conjecture, that 
the lake Bolbe and the lake Prasias are one. 


XVIII. 22. ’Arynddvac oft dpOarpsv. The torment of their eyes. 
Longinus® censures this expression, and most of the critics concur with. 
him. The passages from those authors which have been cited in justi- 
fication of it, are by no means parallel. Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Bangor, 
who has commented on the above celebrated rhetorician, deems it a 
metonymy, or the placing of the effect for the cause, which has drawn 
on it the censure of Longinus, only from being rather strained and 
extravagant. He moreover pleads in excuse of our historian, that it 
is into the mouths of barbarians that he puts this expression, and at a 
time when they are heated by wine. But this excuse could apply only 

2 Hist. Norv. I. ii. 24. + Appian. Bell. Civ. IV. p. 1040. 


3 Aristot. Hist. An. VIII. xx. p. 915, 5 Appian. Bell. Civ. Zenob. Ad. p. 57. 
B. 6 Longin. de Sublim. IV. p. 18. 
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if the terms selected were characteristic of the persons who used them, 
and from that circumstance necessary. 

If, after all that has been written on this subject by so much greater 
men, I might be allowed to express my opinion, I would suggest, that 
when we passionately desire the possession of any object, and that 
object is constantly exposed to our sight, in aggravation of the desire, 
and without the hope of attainment, it may with propriety be termed 
a torment to our eyes. 

Plutarch was of an opposite opinion to Longinus, as he puts these 
very words into the mouth of Alexander. That prince’, remarking that 
the Persian women were very handsome and of very elegant figure, said 
jestingly, that they were the torment of the eyes. 


XIX, 23."Ore vedrepa axphypara aphtew perdrAe. That he was medi- 
tating some dangerous project. Which literally translated is, ‘that he 
was about to do something new.’ This expression is usually consi- 
dered to have an evil meaning; which perhaps arises from the suppo- 
sition that the existing state of things being desirable, any innovation 
must be bad. It is familiar not only to Herodotus, but to all the tragic 
writers. 

‘Qe pdBog .... 
Mf pol re parnp, iv peracrelyw root, 


, 3 ~ > Oo @ l4 3 
Xpoviay arovoay &x dopwy, Exy veov’. 


‘The long absence of my mother has urged me‘to come in search of 
her. Iam apprehensive that something disastrous may have happened 
to her.’ ot 


XX. 24. "EmdayirevdpeOa tpiv. We: generously surrender to you, 
§c. Suidas, who under the word éridayAevdperoc quotes this passage 
of Herodotus, does not seem to have understood it; neither does 
Kuster, who translates it, ‘ Matres et sorores vestras in vestram gratiam 
splendide tractamus.’ See the note of the late M. T. Hemsterhuis, on 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, XXX. p. 452, [T. II. p. 549. Ed. 
Bipont. | where this learned critic has discussed with his usual erudition 
all the significations of the verb éredaycAevopzae, on which Stephens says 
very little, contenting himself with quoting, in his Thesaurus Lingue 
Greece, a single passage of Synesius in which it occurs. 


XXII. 25. Upéac ’ArAEavdpoe xaréX\aGe cogin. Alexander stopped 
them by his prudence. I explain xaré\aBe dé, with M. Abresch®, 
‘stopped their pursuit, or inquiries.’ Suidas ‘interprets éréAaGBev by 
éwetxe Tic Oppiic. 

26. BovBapy. Bubares. He was the son of Megabyzus’. 


? Plutarch, in Alexandro, p. 676, ¥. ® Dilucidationes Thucydidese, p. 509. 
§ Euripid. Suppl. 90. 1 Herod, VII. xxi. 
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27. Tév di{npévwv rove axodopévove rv orparnyay. One of the 
generals appointed to make inquiries respecting those who had perished. 
I have not ventured to follow the correction of M. Valckenaer, who 
reads ry orparnyg instead of rw» orparnyoy, though it is in some 
measure supported by the following passage of Justin’: “ Interfectis 
otnnibus, ignarus rei Megabazus, cum legati non redirent, mittit eo cum 
exercitiis parte Bubaren, ut in bellum facile et mediocre...... sed 
Bubares .... amore filia Amyntz captus, omisso bello, nuptias facit ; 
depositisque hostilibus animis, in affinitatis jura succedit.” 

Let us now examine the reasons of that learned critic. Bubares was 
the chief of those sent to inquire into the transaction. ‘Of this If am 
satisfied ; and indeed Herodotus clearly enough conveys it, when he 
informs us that Amyntas arrested the progress of the investigation by 
giving him his sister in marriage, together with large sums of money. 
If Bubares had not been the person of the greatest influence, the prince 
would not have addressed himself to him in preference to the others. 
But, says M. Valckenaer, these seven deputies are no where distin- 
guished by the title of generals, nor indeed could they be so. I answer, 
that they are so in this place, which is sufficient for our purpose. This 
title certainly applied to them; but it must not be taken literally. 
They were general officers: and at the present day, in England, the 
title of General is given by way of abreviation to all general-officers : 
and how can M. Valckenaer satisfy us, that the same was not the case 
in Persia? We find, in the latter part of xxxii., that Megabates is 
named General of the troops sent by Artaphernes against the island of 
Naxos. Aristagoras, however, held a superior command, since of his 
own authority he releases Scylax, whom Megabates had caused to be 
bound ; and, when reproached by that Milesian for the little respect he 
had shown him, answers: ‘Has not Artaphernes sent you hither to be 
obedient to me?” Aristagoras, then, was the actual general. But, 
continues the same critic, Herodotus should here have spoken not only 
of the general-officers who had perished, but only of their suite, who 
perished with them. Herodotus names only the general-officers, as 
being the most distinguished persons, and because any investigation as 
to their fate must of necessity apply to that of their suite. And 
would not the same form of expression be used in the present day, if 
seven lords of the court and all their suite should be massacred in one 
of the provinces; would not an historian in all probability content him- 
self with saying that an inquiry was made respecting the death of those 
seven noblemen ? 


XXIT. 28. Ot dtérovrec dydva ‘ENMjvwv. The Hellanodica. This 
title was given to the judges who presided over the Olympic games. 
Their number varied* at different times. For a long time it continued 


2 Justin. VII. iii. p. 206. 3 Pausan. V. ix. p. 397. 
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at ten, sometimes more, sometimes less, according to the number of the 
tribes of the Eleans; but it returned to the number ten in the 108th 
Olympiad, and remained so till the time of Pausanias, who flourished 
in the year 174 of our era. They did not all decide upon each kind 
of‘ contest; but only those commissioned for the express purpose, 
Their decision might be appealed from, and themselves accused * before 
the senate of Olympia, which sometimes reversed their judgments, 
Those who were elected to this office °, lived ten consecutive months in 
a palace appropriated to their use at Olympia, and which was called 
"E\Xavodccauvy, Hellanodiczon, for the purpose of informing themselves 
on the subjects on which they would have to decide when they entered 
into office. 

29. KaraBdvroc éx’ abro rovro. And having entered the lists. Lucian 
has said’, KardBnroy é¢ ro pécov. The Latins also used the word 
‘descendere’ in the same sense. 

30. ’EZeipyéy perv. Wished to exclude him. The Greek has been ill 
rendered ‘arcebant eum;’ for we find that, in fact, they did not suc- 
ceed in excluding him. It should have been translated ‘arcere nite- 
bantur.’ The imperfect and the second aorist mark the desire and the 
effort. From want of attention to this signification of those tenses, 
translators, in other respects intelligent, have either produced miscon- 
structions, or proposed changes in the text which are by no means neces- 
sary. Examples of this form of speaking are frequent, as well in Hero- 
dotus as in.other writers. I have already cited some of them; and I 
now give two from Euripides which occur to me: 


'O rpoab_e rpwheic crépva Codvvelkove Big 
Acie Adyxnv....* 


Those, who have translated ‘ trajecit hasta,’ have not understood this 
verse. The point of the javelin broke, and it could not penetrate. 
"Aro 0° Opavo’ G&xpoy ddpv. This passage should therefore be ren- 
dered ‘trajicere conatus est,’ and not ‘transegit hastam per pectus 
Polynicis,’ as Barnes has it. Eteocles, who had been wounded before, 
endeavoured to pierce Polynices with his javelin. The same Barnes 
has not been more correct in rendering another passage from the same 
piece °, ZoxtAevé vy ‘spoliabat eum ;’ for it is certain that Eteocles did 
sot despoil his brother. Statius bas properly translated it’, ‘arma 
etiam spoliare cupit.’ 

31. Luveléxixre rp apory. Came out of the urn with the first. 
‘‘The following mode” was practised at the Olympic games for match- 
ing the combatants. There was a silver urn consecrated to the god, 


4 Pausan. V. p. 306. 9 Id. ibid. 1426. 

5 Id. VI. iii. p. 458. 1} Stat. Thebaid. XI. 562. 

6 Id. ibid. xxiv. p. 514. 2 Lucian. Hermotim. sive de Sectis, 
7 Lacian. Vit. Auct. xiii. p. 553. xl. vol. I. p. 782. 
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into which were put little balls about the size of a bean, two marked A; 
two B, and so on, according to the number of competitors. The cham- 
pions then advanced in succession, and offering their prayers to Jupiter, 
drew from the urn one of these balls. They were forbidden to look at 
the letter marked on it, by a herald who stood by, armed with a wand, 
and ready to strike any who attempted to do so. When they had all 
drawn, the Alytarchus, or one of the Hellanodice, took the ballot of 
each of the champions, as they were ranged in a circle, looked at it, and 
paired together those who had the same letter. If the number of the 
combatants was uneven, he who drew the single letter was matched 
against the conqueror; which was no trifling advantage, because he 
had to contend, quite fresh, against a man already exhausted.”— 
BELLANGER, 

"Edémerre is the same with é« o @0ope in Homer*®. The following 
passage of Livy also comes to nearly the same thing with that of Hero- 
dotus: ‘ Ut‘ primam ipsius et antagoniste sortem exiisse optimus 
auctor significat.” 


XXITI. 32. "Eyerjcacbar worry. To possess a town. "Eyxricac@ae 
is not Greek. Wesseling and Valckenaer read éyxrjoacOa, which is 
the reading I have followed, and signifies ‘to acquire possession.’ In 
the decree of the Byzantines quoted by Demosthenes in his Oration in 
favour of Ctesiphon, we find éycraot¢ ydc, and in the new edition of 
the Oxford Marbles, Append. clvi. yij¢ xai oixiag Eyxrnoxc. 

33. Ifo\Aol xwréec. Plenty of wood fit for oars. Hitherto this has 
been translated ‘ rowers,’ as if every peopled country could not furnish 
rowers. All countries do not, however, produce the wood most fit for 
oars; and this is what is most needed, where there is wood fit for the 
construction of vessels, and a navigable river. Kwzevc, and in the 
‘plural xwréec, signifies wood proper for oars. Kwzeic, says Hesychius, 
ra tic kwrac evOera fda. See M. Valckenaer’s note, and also that of 
M. Brunck on verse 542 of the Acharnenses of Aristophanes. 


XXV. 34. ’Evéretve rov Opdvov. He stretched them (the thongs) 
upon the seat. It appears that it was the custom in Persia to cover the 
justice-seat with the skins of such judges as had been convicted of cor- 
rupt practices in the execution of their office. Sometimes they were 
put to death before being flayed, and sometimes they were flayed alive. 
Artaxerxes’ punished in the latter manner certain judges who had ren- 
dered iniquitous sentences. After they had been flayed alive, the skins 
“were stretched upon the judgment-seat, that succeeding judges might 
have a constant memento of the fate of those who had abused the office. 

35. Kadxnéoviovc. .The Chalcedonians. Chalcedon, Lamponium, and 


3 Iliad. VII. 182-3. 5 Diod. Sic. X. x. vol. II. p. Ll. 
« Livius, XXIIL iii. 
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Antandros were in Asia, and consequently not under the jurisdiction of 
Otanes, the successor of Megabyzus, who commanded only in Europe, 
But perhaps Otanes was governor of the Asiatic coasts before he suc~ 
ceeded to the command of Megabyzus. 


XXVI. 386. ’Apdorépuc Ere rére tro TeAacydéy oixeopévac. Both 
which were still inhabited by Pelasgians. It appears from the com- 
mencement of the preceding paragraph, that Darius did not appoint 
Otanes to his government till after his expedition against the Scythiana, 
nor even till he was on the point of quitting Sardis on his return to 
Susa: consequently not till the year 507 or 508 before our era. Now 
at that time the islands in question were'no longer inhabited by Pelas- 
gians, as they had been driven thence by Miltiades three years before‘. 
This confirms what I have observed in the preceding note; namely, 
that Otanes commanded on the coasts of Asia before he succeeded Me- 
gabyzus in the government of Europe. This reconciles all the state- 
ments. Otanes took possession of the isles of Lemnos and Imbros in 
the year 511 or 512 3.c., and, content with the submission of the 
Pelasgians, had left them in peaceable possession, till they were driven 
‘thence by Miltiades in the year 510 before our era. 

37. "Ava xpdvov. In the sequel. I have joined ava xpévoy to 
éxaxwOnoay, as I find it in the Greek edition of Stephens. I translate it, 
‘in the sequel,’ with Viger’. 


XXVITI. 38. Mavrac xareorpégero. Otanes subdued, §c. If the 
words airin d€ rovrov foe refer to Lycaretus, what follows should do 
so likewise, and they must signify that he died a violent death, occa- 
sioned by the barbarous manner in which he treated the people under 
-his command. But had his death been occasioned by violence, Hero- 
dotus would scarcely have contented himself with saying reAevrg: he 
would most likely have added, as is usual with him, xaxéc rov Bio 
reXeurg. The Lemnians, moreover, could not have harassed the army 
of Darius on its return from Scythia. Lycaretus, therefore, could not 
have availed himself of this pretext for reducing them to slavery; but 
the. Thracians and other Europeans under the government of Otanes 
had in all probability fallen on the stragglers, or on some detached corps 
of the army, and that general, bearing in mind the punishment of his 
father, thought it necessary to visit them with a severe retaliation, lest 
he too should incur the penalty of negligence. Zrparnyhoac can apply 
only to Otanes, who had been named orparnydc. I think, therefore, 
with MM. Wesseling and Valckenaer, that airin dé rovrov de, as well 
as what follows, refers to Otanes. Toior dé wépteotor, &c. down to 
airin exclusively, should be within parentheses. : 


6 Herod. VI. cxxxix. ? Idiom, Gr. [X.i. R. v. 
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XXVIII. 39. Updéoynpa. The ornament. The Greeks, in the same 
sense, say also cyfpa, but this term is less frequently employed than 
xpoocxnpa®. ’Amaridoe yif¢e oxijpa, OnBala wédtc: ‘ The city of Thebes 
is the ornament of Asia.’ 

40. Tovrove ék wavrwy ‘EAXGvewr etdovro. They selected those (the 
Parians) from all the Greeks. This choice does hdnour to the Parians, 
and proves that they were considered to possess both integrity and good 
sense. They have the same reputation to this day’; and are frequently 
chosen by the Greeks of the neighbouring islands as the arbiters of 
their differences. | 


XXIX. 41. ’Ev dveornculy rH yopy. In the desolate country. The 
Greek cannot, I think, signify ‘acclivi regione,’ as Gronovius has 
translated it; but ‘in regione devastataé et a suis incolis deserta.’ 
See Stephens’s Thesaurus. {Perhaps it rather means the country raised 
or awakened from the state of nature, i. e. cultivated. } 


XXX. 42. Ocraxcayirlny dorida. Eight thousand men heavily armed. 
In the Greek, ‘eight thousand bucklers:’ now the ‘aspis’ was pro- 
perly the buckler of the heavy troops,,as the ‘ pelta’ was that of the 
light troops. : 

43. "Ev ry ‘Aoin. In Asia. Herodotus designedly adds these 
words, to distinguish this government from that of Otanes, who was 
likewise governor of the coasts. He commanded in Thrace, and on 
the coasts of Europe, as he had succeeded to Megabyzus', whose 
authority was confined to those countries. Artaphernes had within 
his department Asia Minor and the coasts of the Avgean sea. 


XXXI. 44. Tae é ravrnc Hprnpévac. Which depend on that. The 
other Cyclades were not under the government of the island of Naxos; 
but that being the most considerable among them, its capture involved 
the others. 

45. "Ec otxov rov Bacrrijoc. To the king. In the Greek, ‘to the 
house of the king.’ M. Wesseling, in a note, proves that this is an 
oriental figure of speech, and is used to signify the kingdom, and the 
royal family. 


XXXIT. 46. Et d) adnOijc ye éort 6 Adyoc. If what they say is 
true. It should appear from this, that Herodotus had no knowledge of 
the letter of Pausanias demanding the daughter of Xerxes in marriage ’. 


XXXIII. 47. "Ec Kavxaca. To Caucasa. This place is now 


8 Euripidis Androm. 1. 1 See supra, xxvi. 
® Relation d’un Voyage au Levant, * Thucyd. I. cxxviii. 
par M. de Tournefort, lettre V. p. 204. 
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totally unknown; no other ancient author having spoken of it. Was 
it a port, or merely a road or anchorage of the isle of Chios? This it 
is scarcely possible to decide at the present day. Strabo mentions only 
the port of Phanos’*, of which Livy* also speaks. In Thucydides we 
read* of that of Delphinium, and in lian‘ of that of the Old Men. 
These different ports being thus variously and casually mentioned, it is 
very probable that there were others in the island, the names of which 
have not reached us. 

48. ‘Oe évOevrev Bopén dvépg éc rv Naloy draBadoe. For the pur- 
pose of passing from thence with the north wind to Naxos. Acafdddw is 
most commonly said of a passage by sea’. Accfaropev rd wédayor tic 
Meooazniouc. ‘ We repaired by sea to the territory of the Messapians.’ 
It is likewise sometimes said of a journey by land. 


IIpty Auray Kaddpuouv wddty 
@uyi wpoc “Apyoc duaBareivy avBalperog *. 


* When he went voluntarily to Argos, before his exile from the city of 
Cadmus.’ 

49. Ti xodd\a aphocec; Why intermeddle with what does not con- 
cern you? The Latin translation, ‘quid multa agis?’ is not correct ; 
at least it is not clear. The signification is, ‘why do you interfere in 
matters which do not concern you?’ MWoAAa@ xpearrecy is often taken in 
an unfavourable sense; it is said in opposition to mpgacey odlya, which 
the Emperor Antoninus uses, bk. IV. 24, or to ra éavrov xpdrrecy, 
which we find in Xenophon, ’Awoyynp. Bk. II. ix. Aristophanes 
often employs it in this sense. See verse 230 of the Rana, with 
Bergler’s note. M. Brunck has very happily rendered it, ‘male curio- 
Bus;’ it is in the 228th verse of his edition. WoAvrpaypwy is an 
impertinent fellow who intermeddles in the affairs. of others, the 
‘ardelio’ of the Latins. See also verse 761 of the same piece, which 
is the 749th of Brunck’s edition, and the note of that critic. 


XXXV. 50. Tyv Baodrniny ric Mafrov. Of the government of 
Miletus. In the Greek, ‘of the sovereignty of Miletus.’ Aristagoras 
was not tyrant of Miletus; but in the absence of Histizeus he filled the 
office. 

51. Ta dé orlypara. The tattooed characters. Polysnus® says, 
that upon the head of the slave were these words: ‘Ioriaiog ’Apr- 
craydpg, "Iwviay amréornoor: ‘Histizeus to Aristagoras; raise Ionia 
in revolt.’ 

52. MerheeoOar. To bring Aristagoras to him. Instead of édOeciv 
éxi rt, the poets and the ancient authors used to write éA@civ perd re. 


8 Strabo, XIV. p. 955, a. p. 695. 
* Tit. Liv. XXXVI. xliii. * Athen. Deipnos. Til. xxv. p. 109. 
§ Thucyd. VIII. xxxviii. p. 527. ® Eurip. Suppl. 930. 
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This form of speech is preserved in the verbs pereAOeiv, peOeivar, ped- 
#xecy, and others of the like nature. Merijcay orpwyara, ‘ibant peti- 
tum stragula’.’ 


XXXVI. 53. Tot ipod rot év Bpayxidyor. Temple of the Bran- 
chide. The temple of the Branchide, or of Didymean Apollo, as it 
was afterwards called, was but a short distance from Miletus, either 
by sea or land. It was built on the promontory Posideum, eighteen 
stadia from the shore’; or, according to a MS., twenty stadia. This 
latter reading is supported by the testimony of Pliny the naturalist : 
‘‘ Posideum® promontorium et oppidum, oraculum Branchidarum appel- 
latum, nunc Didymei Apollinis, a littore stadiis viginti.” And at the 
distance of 180 stadia stood Miletus. ‘Et inde centum octoginta 
Miletus Ioniz caput.” 

The name of Branchidge came from a family who claimed to be 
descended from Branchus, the real or supposed founder of this temple, 
and who continued in possession of the priesthood till the time of 
Xerxes. It was a practice with the ancient families of Greece to mingle 
a considerable portion of fable with their genealogy, and to pretend a 
descent from the gods, for the purpose of imposing on the people, and 
acquiring a title to a larger share of their deference. Though the his- 
tory of Branchus is ridiculous enough, yet as it is related by the learned 
Varro, and may be a help in interpreting many passages of the ancient 
authors, I have thought it right not to omit it here. 

‘A certain Olus‘,” says Varro, “ who was descended from Apollo 
through ten generations, being on a voyage, took his repast on the sea- 
shore. He afterwards continued his course, leaving his son Simerus* 
behind him. The child repaired to a spot belonging to a man named 
Patron, who received him into his house, and sent him with his own 
children to tend the goats. These children one day took a swan, and a 
dispute having arisen amongst them which of them should present it to 
their father, they covered the bird over with a garment and fought. 
When they were tired of fighting, they uncovered the swan, and found 
a woman in its place. At the sight of her they fled; but the woman 
called them back, and ordered them to desire their father Patron to love 
Simerus in preference to themselves. They reported to Patron what 
the woman had said to them, and he in obedience to her mandate 
cherished Simerus as his own child, and gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. During her pregnancy, the young woman, in a dream, saw the 
sun enter her body by the throat, and come out by the womb. Her 
son was for this reason called Branchus, (Branchos in Greek signifying 


1 See Bergler ad Aristoph. Eq. 602, ‘ Varr. Div. Rer. lib. apud Scholiast. 
933, and Concion. 530. Statii ad Thebaid. VIII. 198. 
2 ’ Strabo, XIV. p. 941, a. 5 Or rather Smicrus, according to Co- 
3 Plin, Hist. Nat. V. xxix. vol. I. non, apud Photium, p. 44]. 
p. 278. 
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throat,) and having one day, in a wood, given Apollo a kiss, he was 
seized by the god, from whom he received a crown and a wand, and 
began to prophesy, after which he suddenly disappeared. A temple 
was erected to him, called Branchiadon: another was also erected to 
Apollo Philesius, on account of the kiss which Branchus gave him *°.” 

The temple of the Branchidz or of Didyme was long anterior to the’ 
Tonian colony; but I cannot fix the precise time at which it was built. 
Macheereus * of Delphi, one of the ancestors of Branchus, and a priest ° of 
Apollo, killed Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who wanted to plunder 
the temple of Delphi. He therefore must have lived at the time of the 
siege of Troy, or a little afterwards ; but Strabo, from whom we learn 
this circumstance, does not inform us by how many descents Branchus 
was distant from Macheereus. 

Without, however, farther discussing the fabulous part of the story, 
we may conclude that Branchus was of a sacerdotal family established 
at Delphi, that he went to Miletus, and there finding the minds of the 
people as strongly disposed to superstition as they were at Delphi, he 
established an oracle there, in imitation of that which subsisted at the 
latter city. Branchus’ adopted a child, which Leodamas king of Mile- 
tus had presented to the temple of Didyme, as the first fruits of the 
victory he had obtained over the Carystit. Having observed in him a 
good disposition and great prudence, he appointed him to deliver the 
oracles, and for this reason named him Evangelus, or the bearer of good 
tidings. He afterwards succeeded Branchus, and was the chief of the 
family known at Miletus by the name of Evangelide. 

This temple was burned by Xerxes. It was afterwards restored. 
Pzonius’? of Ephesus and Daphnis of Miletus were the architects. 
They were contemporary with Scopas, and flourished about the 87th 
Olympiad. The temple was of the greatest magnificence. Vitruvius, 
an excellent judge of these matters, reckons it among * the four temples 
which have immortalized their architects. 

Seleucus, one of the successors of Alexander, sent back to this 

temple * a bronze statue of the god, which had been carried to Agba- 
tana in Media. 
' Seleucus Callinicus bestowed large presents on this temple, as may 
be seen by an inscription found on the spot, between 1709 and 1716, 
by Mr. Sherrard, the English consul, and quoted by Chishull in his . 
Asiatic Antiquities °. 

This temple possessed the right of sanctuary in common with many 
others; but as that was the occasion of many crimes, Tiberius so modi- 


6 This legend is given by Conon with 1 Conon. Narrat. XLIV. apud Phot. 
some slight variation. See bk. VI. xix. Cod. clxxxvi. p. 452. 


note 1. 2 Vitruv. Preefat. VII. p. 125. 
7 Pausan. VII. ii. p. 525. 5 Id. ibid. 
® Strabo, IX. p. 645, a. * Pausan. I. xvi. p. 39 
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fied the privilege that it was reduced to a mere name‘, Suetonius 
affirms that that emperor destroyed all sanetuaries, and in this he 
appears to contradict Tacitus: but M. Emesti’ reconciles these two 
writers with his wonted ingenuity. | 

This temple, under Constantine and his successors, declined from its 
former grandeut, and perhaps was even pillaged, as so many others were. 
Julian restored its splendour, which, however, was but of short con- 
tinuance. It is now’ a mere pile of ruins, of which nothing remains 
entire but two columns with their architraves. Very perceptible traces 
of its vast extent are still visible. 


XXXVIII. 54. Urparnyotc. The Strategi. <Erparnyoc is not here 
the general of an army, but a magistrate, whose functions probably 
answered to those of the Archons in Athens, the Cosmi in Crete, and 
in other Dorian cities, &«. The Strategi were substituted for the 
Archons at Athens, about the commencement of the fourth century, as 
is proved by Father Corsini’. 

We often find the Strategi on medals. Chariton of Aphrodisium 
speaks of them at Priene, a city of Ionia’. It may be said that he has 
written merely a romance ; but still he adheres strictly to the manners 
of the times in which he supposes the events he relates to have hap- 
pened. ‘This is likewise the opinion of M. D’Orville on the passage of 
Chariton, 


XL. 55. Kai ot yépovrec. With the senators. Oi yéporrec, at Lace- 
deemon, are senators. All the authors abound in passages in which 
this word is used in that sense. I shall cite only the following’; 
TlAetévwy d& Kxatvoropoupévovy td row Avcotpyov, mparoy yy xal— 
péytorov i) Kardoracte rey yeporrwy. ‘* Amongst numerous innova- 
tions made by Lycurgus, the first and most considerable was the insti- 
tution of senators.’ 

T'epovata signifies the senate. ‘H pev 6) yepoveia ovrédptov Aaxe~ 
Gatpovlote Kupwwraroyv rig wodtrefac®. ‘The senate is, with the Lace- 
dzemonians, the tribunal possessing the highest authority of the state.’ 
I should scarcely have noticed so obvious a truth, had not M. Bellanger 
translated, ‘ the ancients.’ | 

56. Tvvalkac dbo. Two wives, ‘ He is the only one of the Lace- 
dzemonians,” says Pausanias ‘, ‘‘ who had two wives, and who inhabited 
two houses (or who had two establishments) at a time.” 'Avatardpidne 
de 6 A€ovrog Aaxedatpoviwy pdvog yuvaicacg re dvo dua Eoxev, cai 
oixiag évo dua gxyoe: which does not signify ‘ Anaxandrides Leontis 


6 Tacit. Annal. III. )xiii. | ' Charitonis Aphrodit. Amator, Nar- 
7 Excurs. in Sueton. ad Tiber. cap. rat. IV. pp. 72 and 407. 

XXXvil. p. 17. 2 Plutarch. in Lycurgo, p. 42, E. 
* Tonian Antiquit. p. 45. 3 Pausan. IIT. xi. p. 2a. 


® Fast. Att. Dissert. I. p. 45. * Id, ibid, ii, p, 211. 
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filius, unus ex omnibus Lacedemoniis uxores duas eodem tempore 
habuit, unde illi soboles duplex,’ as the Latin version, which accom- 
panies the Greek, has it, and which some scholars read instead of the 
text, but ‘et edes duas simul,’ or ‘eodem tempore habitavit.’ Thia 
latter interpretation is the only one which corresponds with the text of 
Herodotus. Tvvaixac txwy duo, diac ioriag otxee: ‘uxores habens 
duas, binis sedibus habitabat.’ Oixéw, ‘habito,’ makes, in the third 
person singular of the imperfect of the indicative, otxcee, ‘ habitabat,’ he 
did inhabit or was inhabiting; and in the third person singular of the 
first aorist of the indicative, gxnee, ‘ habitavit,’ he inhabited. Pausa- 
nias has borrowed the fact from Herodotus, merely changing didac 
igrlac, double hearth or fire-place, into oixiac do, two houses or esta- 
blishments; and otxee, he was inhabiting, to gxyoe, he inhabited, the 
imperfect to the first aorist. Amaszeus, the author of the Latin ver- 
sion which accompanies the Greek, is mistaken, if I have rightly appre- 
hended the meaning of Herodotus and of Pausanias. The Abbé 
Gedoyn, of the French Academy and of that of Inscriptions, in his 
translation of Pausanias, pp. 251, 252, will likewise be in error, he 
having strictly adhered to the Latin version, thus: “Anaxandrides, son 
of Leo, ‘by an abuse, of which Sparta had as yet furnished no 
example,’ had two wives at a time, and, ‘ contrary to his expectation,’ 
left a double posterity.” These last words are a tolerably literal transla- 
tion of the Latin of Amaszeus; but Amasseus was wrong, and the 
double academician has been wrong with him, in his ‘ double posterity.’ 

57. Tloéwy obdapa¢ Lraprinrwa. Contrary to the usage of Sparta. 
St. Clement of Alexandria’ says, however, that in Lacedeemon a 
penalty was inflicted on monogamy ; but Cragius* with reason conjec- 
tures, that we should read xaxoyapiov, and then the prohibition will 
only apply to certain degrees of relationship, for there were some 
between which marriage was forbidden. 


XLI. 58. Ot rife eweABovane yuvatde oixijioc. The relations of the 
second wife. The Latin version of Laurentius Valla, in which oixfior is 
rendered by ‘ domestici,’ has deceived both Du Ryer and Bayle; the 
former of whom in his translation of Herodotus, and the latter under 
the word ‘ Anaxandrides,’ render it by ‘domestics.’ The relations of 
the queen might be interested in preventing the diffusion of an opinion 
that there existed a son by the first wife of Anaxandrides, and might 
take steps in the business, which would not be consistent in servants. 
This is not, howéver, the only error that has crept into Bayle’s excel- 
lent work. 


XLIT. 59. Tay vopelopévov. The ceremonies usual, Gc. Among 


5 Stromat, II. p. 505. rum, III, Tab. iv. Instit. X. p. 234. 
© Cragius de Republica Lacedeemonio- 
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other customs observed by those who were about to establish a colony, 
one was, to take fire from the Prytaneum of the Metropolis; and if by 
any accident it became extinguished in the colony, it was necessary to 
have recourse to the Metropolis for its renewal. 

60. [Karnyéovro dé ot d&vdpec Onpaio. The Thereans were the 
guides. The reason of this will be manifest, when it is considered that 
Cyrene was a colony of the Thereans, who may be therefore supposed 
to have habitually frequented and become acquainted with the coast of 
Libya. ] 


XLITI. 61. Ex rév Aatov ypnopev. From the oracles delivered 
to Laius. All the translators have rendered this ‘ex Laii oraculis.’ 
But when or where did Laius ever deliver oracles? St. Clement of 
Alexandria’ makes no mention of such a soothsayer, in his list of the 
soothsayers; several annotators have therefore changed this name for 
that of some known diviner. But is it not rather bold to do so in spite 
of the authority of the MSS., which without exception give this name ? 
1 am persuaded that these changes have been resorted to merely from 
misconception of the real meaning of Herodotus. Aatov ypnopoi are 
not the oracles of Laius, but the oracles delivered to Laius; as in Sopho- 
cles*, Aatov wadata Oéogara are the ancient oracles delivered to Laius ; 
and in Euripides’, éveipar’ ayyéAXovca réyapépvovog, ‘acquainting him 
‘with the dreams which Agamemnon sent him,’ and not the dreams of 
Agamemnon. This turn of expression is common with theGreeks: take 
another example; raya vovGerfjuara* does not signify ‘my advice,’ 
but ‘the advice which you give me.’ It is natural to suppose that Laius 
consulted the oracle, not only with regard to his son, but on many other 
subjects, as we have seen in the case of Croesus (I. lv.); that these 
various oracles were collected together ; and that that which Antichares 
communicated to Dorieus was of the number. That which related to 
Cidipus having been accomplished in every particular, would give a 
sanction to the others. 

62. Avrot “HpaxXéoc xrnoapévov. Hercules himself having acquired 
it. ‘*Hercules* desiring to make a complete tour of Sicily, started 
from the promontory of Pelorus, on his way towards Eryx. As he 
traversed the sea-shore, it is said that the nymph caused to issue from 
the earth warm baths to assuage his fatigue. There are two of them, 
the baths of Himera and of A‘gesta, which take their names from those 
of the neighbouring places. Hercules approaching the country that 
-borders on Mount Eryx, Eryx, the son of Venus by Butes, who had 
previously reigned there, challenged him to wrestle. As Eryx had 
staked his country on the issue of the contest, and Hercules only his 
oxen, the former was displeased at the inequality of the wager; but 

7 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. pp. 398, 399. 1 Sophocel. Electr. 343. 


8 Sophoel. CEdip. Tyr. 907. 4 Diod. Sic. LV. xxxiii. vol. I. p. 268. 
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Hercules having explained to him, that with his cattle, he should also 
lose his immortality, Eryx accepted the terms, measured his strength 
against that of his adversary, and being conquered, was deprived of his 
dominions. Hercules left the country to the inhabitants, and permitted 
them to enjoy the fruits of it until the time when some descendant of 
his should claim it from them; an event which time brought about; 
for, many generations afterwards, Dorieus of Lacedeemon came to Sicily, 
recovered the country, and built the city Heraclea. This city quickly 
increased ‘to such a degree, that the Carthaginians, jealous of its power, 
and apprehensive lest it should one day become more powerful than 
Carthage, and deprive them of the sovereignty of that country, attacked 
it with a considerable force, and having taken it, razed it to the 
ground.” 


XLIV. 63. ZvBapirac. The Sybarites. Sybaris* was destroyed 
twice: the first time was about the third year of the 67th Olympiad ; 
the second time, about the third year of the 83rd Olympiad, six years 
after its re-establishment. Sybaris was not rebuilt on the same site, but 
at a short distance from it, and took the name of Thurium‘. Plutarch, 
however, relates‘, that’ Apollo predicted to the Sybarites that they 
should arrive at the termination of their misfortunes, after they had 
expiated the wrath of Leucadian Juno, by three destructions. Either 
Apollo or Plutarch, or perhaps both, are here in error; for it was 
destroyed but twice. The cause of this wrath of the goddess will be 
explained in the following note. 

64. TiA\vy roy éwurdv Baorfja. Telys, their king. Heraclides of 
Pontus °, in his work on Justice, says, that the Sybarites having over- 
‘thrown the tyranny of Telys, massacred, even on the altars, those who 
had had any share in the administration of government; that the statue 
of Juno turned aside, and that there sprang from the earth a fountain 
of blood, which could be stopped only by being confined by walls of 
brass: and he adds, that this crime was the cause of their destruction. 

The authority of Herodotus, who lived nearer to the time, and is 
moreover supported by that of Diodorus Siculus, appears to me, as 
it did to the late M. Wesseling, of greater weight than that of Hera- 
clides. 

65. Zuvedeiv. And took it. According to Diodorus Siculus’, the 
cause of this war was as follows. Sybaris was a powerful city, governed 
by Telys, who was its demagogue. This man, by means of his accu- 
sations, persuaded the Sybarites to banish 500 of the most opulent citi- 
zens, and to sell their goods by public auction. The exiles retired to 
Crotona, and took sanctuary near the altars in the public place. Telys 


3 Diod. Sic. IV. x. p. 484. 6 Athen. Deipnos. XII. iv. p. 521, F. 
4Id.ibid. 7 Diod. Sic. XII. ix. vol. I. p. 483. 
5 De Sera Numinis Vindicté, p. 557, c. 
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sent ambassadors to Crotona, to demand the exiles, and if they were 
not given up, to declare war. The people were disposed to surrender 
them; but Pythagoras the philosopher having persuaded them to pro- 
tect them, they resolved to defend them to the last. The Sybarites put 
in motion 300,000 men; the Crotoniate, commanded by Milo the 
wrestler, went forth to meet them, to the number of 100,000. The 
commander of the latter, who had six times gained the prize in the 
Olympic games, and who was no less remarkable for greatness of soul 
than for vigour of body, at the first onset broke through those who 
were opposed to him. The Sybarites were defeated, the greater part of 
them killed in the pursuit, and their city, after being taken and burnt, 
was reduced to a perfect solitude. Fifty-seven years afterwards’, a 
certain Thessalus collected together the Sybarites who had survived the 
former disaster, and having rebuilt the city, it was again destroyed by 
the Crotoniate. But after an interval of six years, the Athenians sent 
thither a colony, and gave to the city the name of Thurium. Diodorus 
Siculus fixes this event under the archontate of Callimachus®. We 
must therefore place the destruction of Sybaris in the year 4204 of the 
Julian period, 510 years before our era. But Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, who fixes the foundation of Thurium' two years later, appears 
to me more likely to be in the right, as Lysias, who was then but fif- 
teen years old, and Herodotus, who was forty, were among the colo- 
nists. It will therefore follow that the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Crotoniatz took place in the year 4207 of the Julian period, 507 years 
before the vulgar era. 

66. Tév "Iapedéwv. The Iamide. Iamus was a soothsayer of Elea, 
son of Apollo’ and Evadne, who was the daughter of Neptune and 
Pitane’, daughter of the river Eurotas. Apollo‘ granted the gift of 
divination to him and all his descendants, who were called lamida ‘. 

67. Ilap& rov Enpov Kpafiy. Near the torrent Crathis. Near the 
dry Crathis. It was so called, because it was dry during one part of 
the year. The ancient glossary, which we find in the Appendix to 
Stephens’s Thesaurus, explains Znpomdrapoc by ‘torrens.’ This has 
determined me to give the same signification to Enpdc Kpa6tc. 

The water of this torrent, according to Strabo °, whitened or rendered 
flaxen the hair of those who bathed in it. Ovid asserts the same 
thing’. 

Crathis, et huic Sybaris nostris conterminus arvis, 
Electro similes faciunt auroque capillos. 


It is for this reason, probably, that Euripides gives to the Crathis the 


§ Diod. Sic. XI. xe. p. 472. ‘ Id. ibid. 84, 
' 9 Id. XII. x. p. 484. 5 Pausan. VI. ii p. 455. 
1 Dion. Hal. in Lysid, p. 130. 6 Strabo, VI. p. 404, 3. 
2 Pindar. Olymp.-Od. VI. 57. ? Ovid. Metamorph. XV. 315. 
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epithet of flaxen®. ‘Which is watered by the beautiful Crathis, 
sparkling in the brilliancy of its flaxen hair.” 

This fable probably had its origin in the circumstance of this torrent 
carrying with it part of the soil it passed through, and so becoming 
white or yellow, according to the nature of that soil, 

68. *EZaipera. Select lands. ’E£aipera in the Greek : which, in my 
opinion, is a certain portion of land selected and set apart for the pur- 
pose of rewarding any noble action or important service, Homer calls 
this portion of land, the recompense of heroes, répevog, The term 
€véuovro, which occurs in the next line, and whieh necessarily relates to 
the culture of the earth, is decisive in favour of the sense which I have 
adopted. 

69. Ddpeort dxorépotol ric welBerat abréwy, rovrotee rporywpéety. 

Every one may adopt whichever opinion, &c. Though Herodotus leaves 
his readers to choose between the traditions of the Sybarites and the Cro- 
toniate, he appears himself to lean to the latter. In fact, he himself 
says, (xlvii.) that Philip of Crotona perished with Dorieus. If Dorieus 
had been killed in' Magna Grecia, Philip must have perished there 
likewise, and the inhabitants of /Xgesta would not have had his tomb 
among them. He followed Dorieus, Thessalus, &c. into Sicily, and 
was killed in an action, from which Euryleon® was the only one who 
escaped. See also VII. cx]viii. and ecv. where it is clearly expressed 
that Dorieus was killed in Sicily. 
- Perhaps the Crotoniate thought it derogated from their glory, to pay 
to Dorieus the honours which were his due; and they might be the 
more disposed to withhold them, as no one had the right of punishing 
them for so doing. Besides, by rendering gre at honours to Callias the 
soothsayer, they considered that they did all that religion required of 
them, or that was necessary to propitiate the gods, 


XLVI. 70. Zuvérrcor de Awptéi kai GAdot. Others too sailed with 
Dorieus. There were doubtless many others; Pausanias’ names 
amongst them the hero Athenzeus, to whom a temple was erected at 
Lacedzemon. ' 

71. Adc dyopaiov Bupdy, The altar of the Agorean Jupiter. The 
altar of this god was en the place called ayopa, where the people 
assembled to deliberate on the national affairs, ‘H BovAeurixi) dyopd ’. 
And hence the surname of Agorzean, given to Jupiter. 


XLVII. 72. ’Odvpmovieng. He had obtained the prize at the 
Olympic games. It is not known in what Olympiad Philip the son of 
Butacides gained the prize, but it must have been between the 64th 
and the 67th. He joined Dorieus in the 68th: and he must then have 


8 Eurip. in Troad. 226, 1 Pausan. III. xvi. p. 247. 
® Herod. V. xlvi. 2 Eustath. ad Iliad. a. p. 45, lin. 11. 
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been forty years old, and must have gained the prize in the course of 
the sixteen preceding years: it could nat be further back, as his age 
would not admit it. 


XLVIITI. 73. Topy#. Gorgo. She married’ Leonidas. When ‘ 
that prince quitted her to take his post at the pass of Thermopyle, 
Gorgo having inquired what were his orders—‘ Marry a worthy man, 
and become a mother of brave citizens,” was his answer; which shows 
that he expected to fall there. This princess was remarkably virtuous, 
and is one of those women _ Proposed by Plutarch* as a model for 
Eurydice. 


- KLIX. 74. Xddxeow aivaxa, év rg yfic admaone weplodoc Everérpnro. 
A plate of copper, on which was engraved the circuit of the whole earth. 
This is a very remote epoch for geographical charts, at least in Greece, 
as the voyage of Aristagoras to Lacedeemon must have been in the first 
year of the 69th Olympiad, 504 years before the vulgar era. They 
must have been then rather common, too, as Anaximander had made 
them 71 years before; for we know that he flourished 575 years before 
our era. It is Strabo who informs us‘, on the authority of Erato- 
sthenes, that Anaximander, who had been a disciple of Thales, was the 
first who published a geographical chart. The testimony of Era- 
tosthenes is confirmed by that of Diogenes Laértiug’. We must not, 
however, fancy that these charts came near to ours in point of per- 
fection. 

Geographical maps were much more ancient in Egypt, and we may 
presume that this was one of the branches of knowledge which the 
Greeks acquired in that country. Sesostris left with the colony which 
he had established at Colchis*® geographical tables, in which were 
marked the routes and the distances between Egypt and other known 
countries, that the colonies might be able to maintain a correspondence 
with their metropolis. The use of such charts was known in Egypt 
long before the reign of Sesostris. We learn, indeed, from the Scrip- 
tures *, that Joshua sent three men of each tribe to examine the land of 
promise, and to bring him a description of it on a scroll. These 
Hebrews could have learned this science no where but in Egypt. If 
we might rely on St. Clement of Alexandria, we should date this know- 
ledge much farther back. This father of the Church informs us’, that 
the ministers of the Egyptian religion carried in their processions the 
works attributed to Thoth; that among these works were four which 
formed a complete body of geography. The first was a Cosmography 


, ® Herod. VII. ecxxxix. 7 Diog. Laért. IT. ii. p. 79. 
4 Plutarch. Lacon. Apophth. p. 22 ® Apoll. Rhod. IV. p. 272, et Schol. 
5 Conjugialia Preecepta, p. 145, we 9 Joshua xviii. 4—9. 
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or description of the universe, the second.a Geography or description 
of the earth, the third a Chorography or particular description of 
Egypt, and the fourth contained a description of the Nile and of the 
different canals which with the waters of that river conveyed fertility 
into the different provinces of Egypt. 

75. Toka xat aixpr) Boaxyéa. Bows and short spears. Valla, Brisson’, 
and Stanley* have concluded from this description of Herodotus, that 
the bows of the Persians were small. But Bpayéa refers only to aly), 
as Gronovius has pointed out in his notes. See also Hutchinson on 
the Anabasis ‘, where Xenophon expressly says, that the Persians used 
long bows. M. Wesseling likewise makes the same remark. ([Bpayéa 
is for Bpayén, which is Ionic for Bpaxeia. | 

76. ’Avatupidac Exovrec. Wearing trowsers. These anaxyrides were 
a species of large trowsers which came down to the ground. Strabo ° 
attributes them to the Belgians, and Diodorus Siculus* to the Gauls, 
who called them ‘braies.’ “Ac éxeivoc Ppdxac xpooayopevovary’, 

77. KupBaciac. And tiaras. This word, which also signifies the crest 
of a cock, is used to express the tiara of the Persians. ‘‘ Images,” says 
Demetrius Phalereus ‘, “ are agreeable ; as for instance, if you compare 
the cock to the king of Persia, because that bird bears his crest erect.” 
The kings wore the tiara upright. 

78. Hodvapyupwrarot. Rich in silver. I have elsewhere spoken of 
the greater part of the offerings of Croesus to the temple at Delphi’. 
They were all works in gold, and amounted to nearly a million ster- 
ling. It seems, therefore, surprising that the people who were under 
his dominion should pay their tribute to Darius in silver only; and not 
less so, that in the enumeration made by Aristagoras of the riches of 
Lydia, he mentions its silver, and not its gold. 


LI. 79. ’EoeXOwy 6& eiaw. Going straight to the hearth (or fire- 
place). In the Greek, ‘ entering into the interior of the house.’ Sup- 
plicants always approached the hearth. This custom has been already 
explained ; (I. xxxv.) and I have thought it best to use an expression 
in conformity with it. 


LII. 80. Zradpol. Stathmi. These stathmi, stages, or royal station- 
houses, probably served likewise for the accommodation of travellers. 
We know that hospitality has at all ‘times been practised in the East, 
and that at the present day, on all the public roads, there are spacious 
and commodious edifices where travellers and their attendants are 
lodged, free of expense. They are called caravanserais. ) 


2 De Prine. Pers. III. xvii. p. 648, ’ See Scaliger on Propertius, IV. 
3 Ad Eschyl. Pers. 85. El. xi. p. 626, edit. Variorum. 

4 Cyri Anab. ITI. p. 239, ed. 4. 8 De Elocutione, clxi. p. 112. 

5 Strabo, IV. p. 300, 9 See Note 93. bk. I. 


8 Diod. Sic. V. xxx. "vol i, p. 353. 
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81. LraOpol eixoot. Twenty stages. The number of these royal 
houses does not always answer to the number of parasangs. Some- 
times there are more than five parasangs between the stages, and some- 
times scarcely four. M. De la Barre’ supposes that if there were 
fewer of these edifices in Lydia and in Phrygia, it was because in those 
delightful countries, where there were no hills to ascend and descend, 
travelling was more easy and expeditious. But were this reason valid, 
the stathmi ought to be much more numerous in mountains and diffi- 
cult countries, such as Cilicia; the contrary, however, is the case, as 
the following table will show :— 


On the road from Sardis to Susa, are 111 stages with royal houses, 


and 450 parasangs. 

Stages. Parasangs. 
In Lydia and Phrygia . . . . . 20 943 
In Cappadocia ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 28 104 
In Cilicia . : ‘ . . . ° 3 15} 
In Armenia. . . . . . . 15 563 
In Matiena. : : : ° ‘ . 4 
In Cissia ‘ . . . . . . 11 421 


The separate numbers of the stages do not amount to 111, but only 
to 81: neither do the parasangs amount to 450, but only to 313. 

Now there must certainly be an error. either in the total number of 
royal houses and of parasangs, or in the particular numbers assigned to 
the different districts. It cannot be in the total. Aristagoras had just 
said that it required three months, or ninety days, to travel from Sardis 
to Susa; according to Herodotus, (V. liii.) the day’s journey was 
150 stadia. If we multiply these by 90, the number of days employed 
in the journey, we shall have 13,500 stadia. 

Herodotus counts also 450 parasangs, which being multiplied by 30, 
the number of stadia, according to the same author, contained in the 
parasang, we have equally 13,500 stadia. 

The error must therefore be in the particular numbers. M. De la 
Barre suspects’ that it is only in the number of royal houses in 
Matiena, and the number of parasangs in that province. It is certain 
that there is a palpable error in this place, and that the copyists have 
omitted to insert the number of parasangs in that country. But if with 
M. De la Barre we alter the number of royal houses to 34, and supply 
137 as the number of parasangs, we are stretching out a very small 
district to an immense extent. I am rather inclined to think that 
these particular numbers are for the most part erroneous; but in the 
absence of good MSS. or of any other adequate means of information 
as to the extent of these provinces, it would be hazardous to decide on 
the point. 


‘1 Mém. de l’Acad. des Belles-Lettres, * Ibid. 
tom. VIII. p. 343. 
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82. MvAa re exe. There are gates. M. De la Barre has trans- 
lated this passage*: “On leaving Phrygia, we encounter the Halys, on 
the borders of which there are gates, that is to say a rocky defile, which 
must necessarily be passed before we can cross that river, where there 
is a considerable military post.” The name of ‘ gates,’ sometimes given 
to mountain defiles, here refers to actual gates constructed on a bridge. 
Perhaps, too, there were flood-gates, which could be opened and shut 
at pleasure, and which are described by the words wvAat worapay. An 
example has occurred in ITI. cxvii.* 

83. Acdde re widac. Two defiles. The Greeks called these narrow 
passes ‘ gates,’ wvAa:. The Latins have adopted this term into their 
language. Quintus Curtius, in speaking of these very defiles of Cilicia, 
says", “‘Pylas incole dicunt; arctissimas fauces; munimenta que 
manu ponimus naturali situ imitante.” Mr. Bruce, who pretends to an 
intimate acquaintance ° with the Greek, affirms that Philse’, an island a 
little above Elephantina, is a Latin term, signifying a narrow passage. 
By this, he seems to be no better acquainted with the Latin than with 
the Greek. It is evident he has confounded the name of that island 
with the Greek word ‘ pyle,’ signifying the defiles of a mountain. The 
name Philz, however, is neither Greek nor Latin; its signifieation 
should be sought in the ancient Egyptian. [The Egyptian name Phi- 
lakh means ‘ the break,’ that is ‘the limit,’ or perhaps ‘ the cataract.’ 

84 Lpéroc. The first. That is, the first of the two rivers which 
bear the same name, and the second of the four; the other is the third. 
Herodotus does not mention the names of them. 

85. ‘O 0’ torepov, ex Marinviv. And the other from the country of 
the Matiens. Cornelius De Pauw reads oi d€ torepoy & Marmvor: 
‘The two others come from amongst the Matieni.’ M. Wesseling 
approves this reading; but it appears to me to imply that the three 
rivers were all called Tigris. For my part, I think the text of Hero~ 
dotus is perfectly clear, and needs no correction. Herodotus speaks of 
four rivers ; the first was called Tigris. He gives us the name neither 
of the second nor of the third, but tells us that they had but one name 
in common, but not the same as the first. The first of these two latter 
rivers had its source in Armenia, and the second, as well as the Gyndes, 
in the country of the Matieni. 

I had conjectured, from the following passage of Pliny, that the two 
names which Herodotus omits, were the Parthenias and the Nicepho- 
rion: “ Tigris autem ® ex Armenid, acceptis fluminibus cJaris Parthenia 
ac Nicephorione, Arabas Oreos, Adiabenosque disterminans.” We 
should then have to prove that the Parthenias and the Nicephorion 
formerly bore the same name, and that the one had its source in 


& Mém. de |’Acad. des Belles-Lettres, ® Quint. Curt. ITI. iv. § ii. p. 83. 
tom. XIX. p. 551. 6 Travels, &c. vol. I. Introd. p. xviii. 
‘ See also Buchart. Phaleg, 1V. xix. 7 Ibid. bk. I. ch. iv. 
col, 244, 8 Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxvii. p. 333. 
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Armenia, andthe other in Matiena. The Parthenias seems to me to 
be the same with the Parthenius mentioned by Xenophon in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, as well as by several other authors. 
Strabo’, however, asserts that the Parthenius had its source in Paphla- 
gonia. Now this circumstance agrees with neither of the rivers men- 
tioned by Herodotus. After having bestowed considerable attention on 
the point, I am inclined to conclude, that the first of these two rivers is 
the Zabatus of Xenophon *, and the second the Zabatus Minor. Pro- 
fessor Michaélis proves’ that the first of these rivers was, by the 
Greeks, called Lycus (wolf), and that the name given to it by the 
Hebrews and the Syrians in their respective languages, signifies the 
same thing; the second was called Zabatus Minor. They were also 
called Zabas Major [now the Zab], and Zabas Minor [the Altun-su]. 


LITI. 86. Ta Baowdhia ra Mepyona. The royal palace of Mem- 
non. ‘It is said * that this city (Susa) was built by Tithonus, father of 
Memnon. It is 120 stadia in circumference, and of an oblong form ; 
its citadel was called Memnonium.”’ 

Herodotus also (Iv.) calls Susa the city of Memnon. 

87. “Awapri. Precisely. This word comes from 4&proc, which sig- 
nifies ‘full,’ ‘entire ;’ dpreoc Adyoc, an even, as opposed to an uneven 
number. Hence jpépa drapri évvevfjxovra signifies 90 complete days, 
neither more nor less. 


LV. 88. “Oxey évurviov évapyeorarny. A very clear vision of his 
misfortunes. “Ovetpoc évapy)jc, an intelligible dream, or, as Herodotus 
expresses it, Oyx¢ évurviov évapyeorarn, a very clear vision; that is to 
say, that Hipparchus clearly saw in a dream the misfortune that awaited 
him. 

The ancients imagined that a distinct dream was a certain announce- 
ment of what was to happen, or that the effects of it were to be turned 
aside only by certain expiatory ceremonies, as we see in the Electra * 
of Sophocles and elsewhere. The proper term for designating this 
kind of dream is évapyjec, distinct, manifest. A&schylus, in his tragedy 
of the Persz, puts into the mouth of Atossa, the widow of Darius, 
this ‘ verse : ' 

"AAN’ ob re ww roidyd évapyée eldduny 

we Tic wapoWer edppdvne. 
‘But I never before had dreams so vivid as that of last night.’ Plato, 
in the dialogue entitled Crito®, has: we droroy ro évirvov, & Lw- 
Kparec. 2h. ‘Evapyég¢ pév ody, wc éuol doxei. ‘ How absurd this dream 
is, Socrates. Socr. It appears to me very clear.’ 


9 Strabo, XII. p. 818, c. 2 Strabo, XV. p. 1058, c. 
10 Exped. Cyri II. v. ; III. iii. 3 Ver. 424 et seq., 636 et seq. 
1 J. D. Michaelis Spicilegium Geogr. .‘ AZsch. Perse, 179. 
Hebr. p. 243. - 5 Plato in Critone, p. 44, B. 
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T could cite abundant examples of this form of speech; but that 
would be superfluous, and perhaps to some even this remark will appear 
so. Ihave nevertheless thought proper to make it, because M. Wyt- 
tenbach, a critic of the first order, proposes to® read éugepeordrny 
instead of évapyeorarny, without assigning any reason for the change. 
I think however I have discovered his motive for so doing. He has 
thought that the dative rg éwirot xaQei could not depend on évap- 
yeordrny. This use of the dative, however, is very common, although 
at the moment I do not recollect an example. ‘Idévra éyuy évurviov 
Te Ewvroy xaGei evapyeorarny is for évapyeordrny é¢ ro Ewirov waOoc. 
‘Qui somnium viderat quo manifestissimé futura clades illi portende- 
batur,’ or ‘ manifestissimum portendendz future cladi.’ 

89. Kreivover. They kill him. Hipparchus was killed in the third 
year of the 66th Olympiad’. . At the time when he was killed *, he 
was in possession of the government, according to the most prevalent 
opinion among the Athenians. Thucydides, however, expressly con- 
tradicts this. He asserts that Hippias® was tyrant at the time, and that 
Hipparchus, being his younger brother, could not hold the office. He 
proves that Hippias was the eldest. 1. Because he was the only one 
of the’ legitimate brothers who had children. But younger brothers 
are frequently married before their elders, and the elder brothers as 
often do not marry at all. Besides, how many women are there who are 
either wholly barren, or do not bear children till several years after their 
marriage, as was the case with the first wife of Alexandrides, king of 
Lacedzemon’*? 2. Because he is named the next after his father on 
the column ; and with reason, adds the same historian, because he was 
the eldest, and had held the office of tyrant. But these columns, which 
stood in the citadel, were, according to this same Thucydides, a monu- 
ment of the unjust dominion of the tyrants. The Athenians inscribed 
the name of Hippias first, because he was pre-eminent in cruelty, and 
not because he was the eldest. The government of Hipparchus was 
mild, and the fault laid to his charge was only the insult offered to 
Harmodius*, 3. If Hipparchus, continues Thucydides, had been 
tyrant at the time when he was assassinated, it would not have been 
easy for Hippias to succeed immediately to the tyranny. But to this 
we may answer, that Hippias was a shrewd man, and when he heard of 
his brother's death, he carefully concealed it, retiring to those who con- 
ducted the armed procession, and commanding them to repair, without 
arms, to a place which he pointed out. They repaired thither, imagin- 
ing that he had something to communicate to them; and in the mean 
time, having ordered the troops in his pay to seize on the arms, he 


6 In notis ad Plutarch. de Sera Numi- pp. 411, 412. 
nis Vindicté, p. 56. 1 bid. VI. lv. p. 412. 
7 Corsini, Fast. Att. vol. III. p. 123. 2 Herod. V. xii. 
8 Plato in Hipparcho, vol. II. p. 229,58. 3 Thucyd. VI. liv. 
® Thucyd. I, xx. p. 16, et VI. liv. lv. 
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arrested all those whom he suspected, or who were armed with poniards. 
It is from Thucydides himself that we have all these particulars, which 
show how prudent were the measures adopted by Hippias to secure to 
himself the tyranny on the death of Hipparchus ‘. 

Plato likewise, who was as well acquainted with the history of his 
country as Thucydides, positively says *, that Hipparchus was the eldest 
of the children of Pisistratus. ‘Iwxapyy, oc rév Lecototparov waidwy 
iv xpeoBuraroc. ‘ 

90. ’Apioroyelrwy cal ‘Appddcoc, Aristogiton and Harmodius. The 
ancestors® of Aristogiton and Harmodius were Gephyreans. The 
Gephyreans formed a part of those people who followed*Cadmus into 
Bceotia, where they established themselves in the province denominated 
Tanagra. Having been driven thence by the Beeotians, they retired to 
Athens, where, on certain conditions, they were admitted to the rights 
of citizenship. 

If we may believe Thucydides’, Aristogiton, a man of mean condi- 
tion, loved Harmodius, who was then in the flower of his youth. Hip- 
parchus, who also loved Harmodius, endeavoured to gain his favour; 
but the latter, so far from yielding to the passion of the tyrant, dis- 
closed it to his friend Aristogiton, and concerted with him the means of 
getting rid of his rival. Their project was executed during the festival 
of the Panathenea. 

Harmodius* was killed on the spot. Aristogiton escaped through the 
guards; but being hemmed in by the people, he was taken and put to 
the torture. Instead, however®, of denouncing his accomplices, he 
accused all the friends of the tyrant, and especially those who felt the 
strongest interest for his safety ; and Hippias having put them to death, 
he then rallied him for giving in to so simple a stratagem. Others say’, 
that after the friends of the tyrant had been put to death, Aristogiton 
pretended to have something to communicate to him in secret; and 
when Hippias approathed him, he seized hold of his ear with his teeth, 
and would not let go till he had entirely severed it. 

I must not omit, that Hippias condemned to a death of torture the 
courtezan Lesena, who was beloved by Harmodius. As she was appre- 
hensive that the excruciating agony might force her’ to betray her 
friends, she previously bit off her tongue. The Athenians, in order to 
honour*® her memory, placed in the vestibule of the citadel the statue 
of a lioness without a tongue. I shall take this opportunity of correct- 
ing the text of Polyznus, from whom I borrow the circumstance. 
Abriy (riv Agatvay) pév ob Eornoay év axpowéAn’ ro dé Leov rhy 
Agarvay yadky dnpiovpynoayrec, avéOnxay. By which Polyznus is 


4 See Meursius, in Pisistrato, xi. 1 Diog. Laért. in Zenone, IX. xxvi. 
5 In Hipparcho, vol. II. p. 228, B. p. 565. 

6 Herod. V. Ixii. 2 Polyseni Strateg. VIII. xlv. p. 790. 
7 Thucyd. VI. liv. p. 411. 8 Id. ibid. Plutarch. de Garrulitute, 
8 Id. VI. lvii. p. 414. p. 505, F. 


® Polyeeni Strateg. I. xxii. p. 47. 
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made to say, that this statue was not placed in the citadel, as if the 
Propyle did not form a part of it. By placing ev d&xpordde after 
ayvéOnxay, the negation no longer falls on éy &xpowoAn, and the whole 
passage will signify, ‘They did not erect in honour of Lezna a bronze 
statue in her own likeness, but under the emblem of a lioness, which 
they consecrated in the citadel.’ 

We have seen that the love which Hipparchus conceived for Harmo- 
dius was the primary cause of that tyrant’s death. Thucydides* adds, 
that Hipparchus, piqued by the refusal of that youth, offered to his 
sister the gross affront of withdrawing her from a procession in 
which she was carrying a sacred basket; that Harmodius, indignant 
at the insult, concerted with Aristogiton the means of revenging it. 
But Plato assures us, that this was merely a popular report. ‘ The 
most enlightened and polished people* in Athens,” says that philo- 
sopher, ‘“‘are of opinion that Hipparchus was killed, not for the reason 
supposed by the vulgar, I mean the affront he offered to the sister of 
Harmodius, who was one of the Canephore, but for the following 
reason: Harmodius became attached to a young man of agreeable 
person, and of illustrious birth. For a long time this young man 
admired Harmodius and Aristogiton, and looked on them as sages; but 
afterwards by associating with Hipparchus, he came to despise them. 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, irritated by this affront, killed Hipparchus.” 

The love which united these two young people, was of a virtuous 
kind ; and Aéschines observes, that a wise and laudable affection for 
each other had so improved ° those benefactors of their country, that all 
the praises bestowed on them were far beneath their merit. 

Although Thucydides has endeavoured to tarnish the glory of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, by imputing the murder of the tyrant to a 
motive widely different from the love of liberty, their contemporaries 
and posterity did them greater justice. ‘They were buried by the side 
of the path which leads to the Academy, and their monument existed 
in the time of Pausanias’. 

Their actions, according® to Simonides, gave light and safety to 
Athens: for in that author, as well as in Homer, géwe signifies safety. 
The Athenians erected statues to them, says Pliny ®, in the same year 
that kings were driven from Rome, that is to say, the fourth year of the 
67th Olympiad. These statues were of bronze’; and this puts me in 
mind of a saying of Antiphon, which I think Plutarch was wrong in 
blaming. When it was asked, in presence of Dionysius the tyrant, 
which was the best bronze? ‘“ That,” answered Antiphon’, ‘ of which 


4 Thucyd. VI. lvi. p. 413. 1 Xadxjy eixdva, wore ‘Appodiou rai 
6 Plato in Hipparcho, vol. II. p. 229. ‘Apioroyeirovog iornoay mpwrov. De- 
§ sch. in Timarch. p. 280, c. 281,D. mosth. contra Leptinem, p. aia. 112, et 
7 Pausan. I. xix. pp. 71. 74, lin. ult. ex edit. Taylor. vol. III. p. 30 

p. 75. 2 Plutarch. de Adulat. et Amici Dis- 
® Hepheest. de Metris, p. 14. crimine, p. 68, a. 
9 Plin. XXXIV. iv. vol. 11. p. 642. 
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the Athenians made the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton.” This 
Antiphon was not the orator, (as has been asserted by Philostratus*, by 
the Pseudo-Plutarch* in his life of Antiphon, and by Photius‘, or 
rather by those from whom Photius borrows,) but the tragic author, 
who was posterior to the orator. The statues, together with those of 
Hercules and Theseus, were placed near the temple of Mars‘, and to 
these were afterwards added statues of the legislator Calades’ and 
of the orator Demosthenes. Xerxes having taken Athens, carried 
away the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton *, but others were after- 
wards made. The first were the work of Antenor; the others of Cri- 
tias, surnamed® Nesiotes, to distinguish him from Critias the Athenian 
statuary. Antiochus sent back the originals to the Athenians. Valerius 
Maximus’ says that it was Seleucus; but Pliny the naturalist? affirms 
that it was Alexander, and in this he is supported by Arrian. ‘ These 
statues,” says that historian’, “are still in the Ceramicus, as you 
ascend to the citadel, very nearly opposite to the temple of the Mother 
of the gods, not far from the altar of the Eudanemi, which all those 
who have been initiated into the mysteries of the goddesses at Eleusis, 
know to be in the Portico.” 

Valerius Maximus; at the place above cited, adds, that when these 
statues arrived at Rhodes, they rendered to them divine honours; and 
we learn from Hermogenes‘, that the building which contained them 
was considered, like the temples, as an asylum or place of refuge, so 
deeply was the love of liberty engraven in the hearts of the Greeks. 

According to the Chronicle of Paros, statues were not erected to 
these heroes previous to the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad. But this 


3 Philost. in. Vita Antiphontis, p. 500. 

4 Pseudo-Plutarch, in Vité Antiph. 
p- 833, B. 

5 Photius, Cod. cclix. p. 1453. 

6 Pausan. I. viii. p. 20. 

7 This legislator is unknown to me. 
The Abbé Gedoyn, (vol. I. of his trans- 
lation of Pausanias, p. 27.) would have 
us read Calliades, because, says he, Ca- 
lades was a painter mentioned by Pliny, 
Calliades was an archon in the year of 
the irruption of the Persians into Attica. 
But his having been an archon, does not 
prove that he was a legislator. lf any 
alteration were necessary, I should be 
more inclined to read Callisthenes, who 
is enumerated by Themistius, (Orat. 
XXIII. p. 287, c.) amongst the legis- 
lators ; but I think any change super- 
fluous. We know that every year nine 
archons were elected. The first was 
called Archon-Eponymus; the second, 
the King ; the third, the Polemarchus ; 
and the six others, the Thesmothetee or 
Legislators. The name of the Archon- 
Eponymus is almost invariably preserved 
with care, because he gave name to the 


year ; those of the King and the Pole- 
marchus but rarely, and on particular 
occasions ; and those of the Thesmo- 
thetee or Legislators scarcely ever. I 
suspect this Calades to have been one of 
these Thesmothetzee who had distin- 
guished himself during his archontate, 
See the second argument of the Ora- 
tion of Demosthenes against Androtion, 
p. 380. 

§ Pausan. I. viii. p. 20. 

® Pausan. 1]. Lucian. in Philopseudes, 
xviii. vol. III. p. 46; Plin. H. N. 
AXXIV. viii. vol. II. p. 648. In the 
three editions of Pliny which I have 
consulted, there is ‘ Critias Nestocles.’ 
Junius had corrected, ‘ Critias Nesiotes.’ 
It is very surprising that the learned 
Father Hardouin should not have con- 
sulted this latter writer. 

1 Valer. Max. II. x. Extern. I. p. 225. 

2 Plin. H. N. XXXIV. viii. vol. IT. 
p. 654. 

3 Arrian. de Exp. Alex. III. xvi. 
p. 217. 

« Hermog. Ars Rhetorica, p. 20. 
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refers to those which were erected after the total defeat of the Persians, 
who had taken away the former ones. The first statues were, as I have 
before observed, the work of Antenor’; and the second, that of Critias. 
Praxiteles also made two of bronze. ‘‘ Praxiteles® quoque marmore 
felicior, ideo et clarior fuit. Fecit tamen et ex sre pulcherrima opera 
«+++. Harmodium et Aristogitonem tyrannicidas.” But this author 
is wrong in adding, that these were the statues which Xerxes carried 
off. 

It should seem, that it was to these statues Lycurgus alluded in his 
oration against Leocrates. ‘In the rest of Greece,” says he’, “ you 
will find statues erected in the public places to the conquerors in the 
games; but amongst you, they are dedicated only to good generals, 
and those who have destroyed tyrants.” 

The names of these heroic citizens were soon in the mouths of every 
body; and songs were sung in honour of them at table, the singers 
holding branches of myrtle in their hands. Atheneeus has preserved to 
us one of them‘, of which the reader will perhaps not be displeased to 
see a translation. 

‘*Encompassed by branches of myrtle, I will carry a sword, as did 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, when they killed the tyrant, and restored 
the isonomia to Athens. 

“ Happy Harmodius! no, thou art not yet dead; ’tis said thou art 
in the isles of the blessed with the light-footed Achilles, and Diomedes 
the son of Tydeus, 

*‘ Amidst branches of myrtle will I carry a sword, as did Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, when they killed the tyrant Hipparchus at the festival 
of the Panathenza. 

‘‘ Your glory shall never perish, happy Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
because you have destroyed the tyrant, and restored the isonomia in 
Athens.” 

The isonomia mentioned in the last verse, means the equal distri- 
bution of justice. In the first verse we find, "Ey puprov cdc. The 
poets often indulged in metaplasms. K)dée is for cAddg, and comes 
from xa, cAaddédc. We find in Hesychius cAdéa, cAddov, paBdor. See 
also Salmasius, ad Dedicationem Statue Regille, p. 115. In the 
seventh verse, Achilles is placed in the isles of the blessed. Pindar 
had said*, before Callistratus, that Thetis had conveyed her son Achilles 
to those islands. As to Diomedes, who is mentioned in the verse, 
Minerva rendered him immortal, as we find in Pindar’, and the his- 
torians, as is remarked by the scholiast of that poet, have no where 
spoken of his death. 

This song is attributed by some to Alczus; but he died long before 


5 Pausan. I. viii. p. 20. 8 Athen. Deipnos. XV. xv. p. 695, 
6 Plin. H. N. XXXIV. vili, vol. II. a,B 
pp. 653, 654. 9 ‘Olymp. IT. 143. 


7 Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 154. 1 Nem. X. 12. 
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Hipparchus: Hesychius, under the word ‘Appodtov pédoc, informs us 
that it is from the pen of Callistratus. This song was so popular at 
Athens, that it was the custom to sing it at all entertainments. Thus 
the Chorus of the Acharnenses, in which War is personified, says’: ‘I 
will no more receive Mars into my house; he shall never again sing 
there the song of Harmodius.” Antiphanes’, in his piece entitled 
“Aypotxot, Says : P 


‘Appddtog éxaXeiro, Tatay foero, 
MeydAny Adc owrijpoc dxarov Hpé rie. 


‘ They demanded the song of Harmodius, the Psean was sung; some 
one took the great drinking-cup of Jupiter Salvator.’ This was the cup 
which was drained in honour of that god. 

The scholiast of Aristophanes quotes the commencement of this song 
in his remarks on the verses of the Acharnenses above cited, as does 
Suidas, under the words ovdé ror’ éy@ and wapoiviog: but the latter 
contents himself with transcribing from the scholiast of Aristophanes. 
A thousand authors allude to this song. Aristophanes, in the piece 
entitled Lysistratus, makes the chorus of old men say, speaking of the 
women who have seized the citadel, and who were suspected of an 
intention to assume to themselves the sovereignty‘: ‘‘ Never shall 
they govern me; I will be on my guard, and henceforward carry a 
sword concealed in branches of myrtle.” . 

If we are to believe Bergler, this author twists the sense of this verse 
so as to make an obscene allusion; ‘myrtus’ in Greek signifying the 
‘ pudenda’ of women, as we find in verse 1004 of the same comedy ; 
but we shall do better to rely on M. Brunck, whose edition is decidedly 
the best that has yet appeared. 

Cicero appears to allude to this song, when in his oration for Milo 
he says*®: ‘Greci homines deorum honores tribuunt iis viris, qui 
tyrannos necaverunt. Que ego vidi Athenis? que aliis in urbibus 
Greecize? quas res divinas talibus institutas viris? quos cantus? quz 
carmina? propé ad immortalitatem et religionem et memoriam conse- 
crantur.” 

From this song, we may infer that those who assisted at the sacrifices 
of Minerva carried branches of myrtle, and that the conspirators had 
concealed their poniards in twigs of that shrub. And hence doubtless 
arose the custom of every one who sang a song at a repast, holding in 
his hand a branch of myrtle*. It was then passed on to the next. This 
branch of myrtle was called aicaxog and so I think we must read in 
Plutarch, and not &caxoy, which gives no meaning. This word signifies 
also a branch of laurel. We read in Hesychius, Atcaxoc’ 6 rij¢ dagyne 


2 Aristoph. Acharn. 979, ex edit. ‘4 Aristoph. Lysistrat. 631. 
Brunck. 5 Cicer. Orat. pro Milone, xvi. 
3 Athen. Deipnos. XV. xiv. p. 692,Fr. °° Plutarch. Sympos, Queest. p. 615. 
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wAdloc, Sv xaréyxovrec tpvovy rovg Beovc: ‘The Aisacus is a branch of 
laurel held by those who sang the praises of the gods.’ The Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum says the same thing. See the commentators on Hesy- 
chius on this word, p. 171. 

The descendants of these devoted patriots were maintained in the 
Prytaneum’, at the public expense, and they were exempted from all 
public offices which required large expenditure. We find this from the 
harangue of Demosthenes against Leptines*; when the latter proposed 
to abrogate these exemptions, which had become very burdensome to 
the state from their multiplicity, he expressly excepted the descendants - 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, pndéva® alyat are\ wAdy rév dg’ 
‘Appodiov xal *Aproroyelrovoc. 

It was for the purpose of inciting men to imitate the example of 
these patriots, that after the expulsion of the tyrants the following law 
was established, which the people in general, and each individual in 
particular, swore to observe and keep: ‘‘ It has pleased the senate’ and 
the people, it being the turn of the tribe of AZantis to preside, Cleogenes 
being secretary, and Boethus epistates, upon the proposal of Demo- 
phantus, to decree, that if any one destroy the democracy established 
at Athens, or if, the democracy being destroyed, any one attempt to 
exercise any authority there, he is the enemy of the Athenians; that he 
may be put to death with impunity, his property be confiscated to the 
state, and a tenth of it adjudged to Minerva. He who shall have killed 
the offender, and he who shall have counselled him to do it, shall be 
considered as sacred and inviolable: and in all solemn sacrifices the 
Athenians in tribes and in townships shall swear to kill the author of 
such crimes ; and the oath shall be in the following terms :—TI will with 
this hand put to death, if I am able, the individual who shall destroy 
the democracy established at Athens; and if, the democracy being 
destroyed, any one shall afterwards exercise any magistracy, shall 
become tyrant, or shall establish any tyrant, and if any one shall kill 
him,—by the gods and the genii, I will look on that man as sacred, for 
having killed an enemy of Athens: and having sold all the effects of 
him so slain, I will give one half to the murderer, either orally or by 
Writing, and will in no wise withhold it from him. Should any one 
perish in killing the tyrant, or in attempting to do so, I will load him 
with benefits, both himself and his posterity, as I have done by Har- 
modius and Aristogiton and their posterity. All oaths contrary to the 
interests of the people at Athens, whether made at Athens, in the camp, 
or elsewhere, I recall and declare void.” 

‘  Andocides has preserved to us this law in his harangue on the Mys- 
teries. It was inscribed on the column which stood in front of the 


’ Dinarch. contra Demosthen. p. 103. 1 Andocides, de Mysteriis, p. 13, vel 
; beast advers. Leptin. p. 282. 53, p. 47, ex editione Reiskii. 
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place where the senate of Five Hundred assembled, as we learn from 
this same Andocides, p. 12. 

The family of Harmodius shared the fate of things mortal, and in 
the course of time degenerated like all others. Antiphon*, who was 
. descended from it, having been condemned, most likely for the crime 
of treason, by the senate of the Areopagus, was thrown into prison, and, 
after being tortured, was put to death. I imagine it is to this Antiphon 
that Demosthenes alludes, when he says’: ‘The descendants of that 
Harmodius and of that Aristogiton who had procured you the greatest 
of blessings, and to whom the law had, in gratitude, ascribed in all 
your temples, honours, sacrifices, libations, and vases, and who were 
celebrated in songs and eulogized as gods and heroes, have they not 
experienced the rigour of the law, whilst their weeping children, bear- 
ing the same honoured names, were unable to excite our compassion, 
induce us to pardon them, or grant them the slightest favour? ” 

The saying of Iphicrates is generally known. <A descendant‘ of 
Harmodius, proud of his birth, reproaching that great man with the 
meanness of his extraction, ‘‘ My nobility,’’ answered Iphicrates, 
‘begins with me; and yours ends in you.” 

The love of liberty was so lively and predominating a sentiment with 
the Athenians, that even at a time when they scarcely possessed the 
shadow of it, they abandoned to the rigour of the laws those who would 
destroy the democratic government. Phrynichus’ having been killed 
by Apollodorus and Thrasybulus, and these having been arrested and 
examined by the people, they proved that Phrynichus was a traitor. 
They were immediately released, and the people, by the advice of Cri- 
tias, decreed, that a process should be instituted against the deceased, 
and if he were found guilty, that his body should be disinterred and 
carried out of Attica, that the country might not enclose in its bosom 
the bones of a traitor. .There was a law, indeed, in Athens‘, which 
denied the rites of burial to traitors. A process was commenced against 
them, though dead, and, if condemned, they were not allowed to be 
buried in Attica, and their property was confiscated for the benefit of 
the state. Phrynichus was a member of the Council of Four Hundred, 
established by the Lacedzemonians. The people also put to death 
Aristarchus and Alexicles, who had defended him, and would not per- 
mit them to be buried in the country. Hipparchus’ was condemned 
to death on the same account; but having escaped, his statue in the 
citadel was thrown down, melted, and a column made of the materials, 


2 Dinarch. contra Demosthen. p. 98.: 7 Lycurg. advers. Leocrat. p. 164. 
lin. 12. lin. 26. This Hipparchus was the son of 

3 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. pp. 260. 512. Timarchus, (as we find from the same 

4 Plutarch. Apophthegm. p. 187, B. passage of Lycurgus, or rather of Char- 

5 Lycurg. adv. Leocrat. p. 163. lin. mus, according to Harpocration,) and a 
ult. person quite distinct from Hipparchus 
6 Xenoph. Hist. Hell. I. vii. § x. p.56. the son of Pisistratus. 
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on which was engraved his condemnation and that of other traitors of 
after-times. 

This love of liberty was so violent in the Athenians, that, generous 
as they were, it overcame their gratitude, and induced them to declare 
for the murderers of Ceesar, and erect statues to them, though they had 
received the greatest benefits from that prince. This rage for liberty 
_ caused them to view him as an odious tyrant, to shed whose blood was 
a deed of glory. 

I had almost forgotten to remark, that the Heliaste, before entering 
on the duties of their office, made oath never to vote in favour’ of 
tyranny or oligarchy, and never to obey him who should destroy the 
democracy, or should speak, or propose any decree against that form of 
government. 

Such was the manner of thinking of a people possessed with a mad 
passion for liberty. The crime of Harmodius and Aristogiton was in 
their eyes an act of heroism, which they never ceased to celebrate in 
triumphant songs. But we, who profess milder manners, behold the 
act with horrror, as an atrocity condemned alike by human and divine 
laws. 

91. "Ex’ trea réoocepa. During four years. Herodotus does not 
here endeavour to cast any stain on the glory of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, as he has been accused of doing in a work printed lately at 
Leipsic. He contents himself with observing that the murder of Hip- 
parchus did not restore liberty to Athens ; which is strictly true. 

Hippias was driven from Athens in the second year of the 67th 
Olympiad, 510 years before our era, after a reign of four years. Plato’ 
assigns him only three, but Thucydides’ says that he was expelled in 
the fourth; i. e. that he reigned three entire years, and had commenced 
the fourth. This is also the opinion of the learned Dodwell’, who 
reconciles Herodotus with Thucydides. He retired first to Sigeeum’, 
thence to Lampsacus*, and afterwards sought an asylum with Darius. 
The year in which he was expelled, appears from two passages of Thu- 
cydides. In the first, the historian relates’ that he returned twenty 
years afterwards, and fought with the Persians at the battle of Mara- 
thon, where, according to° Cicero, he perished. This battle was fought 
in the third year of the 72nd Olympiad, 490 years s.c. In the second 
passage’ the same author remarks, that this happened about 100 years. 
before the tyranny of the Four Hundred. Now the tyranny of the 
Four Hundred began in the first year of the 92nd Olympiad, 411 years 
before our era. 

The Chronicle of Paros, according to Corsini, does not agree with 


8 Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 470.  * Herod. Voix. 
235. * Thucyd. VI. lix. 
: Tha, VE en Yoh TH Pe 220. Cicero ad’ Atticum, IX Epist. x 
e - IX. 1ce 1 . o the 
2 Annal. Thucyd. p. 42. ” Thucyd. VIII. Ixviii. 
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this calculation ; but as some of the words are effaced from the marble, 
and instead of azréxretvay, we read only dawéxre ...., I should prefer 
reading axexre(vavre—since the time when Aristogiton and Harmodius, 
having killed Hipparchus, contributed to the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratide. Instead of ovvavésrnoay, which is a conjecture of Mr. 
Chandler’s, I prefer ovpwapéornoay, which is the reading of the first 
editors. 


LVI. 92. "Oytc. The vision. Plutarch relates another. According 
to that author ‘, Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, imagined in his sleep, a 
short time before his death, that he saw Venus sprinkling blood on his 
face from a certain cup. 

93. Llavabnvaiwy. Panathenea. The Panathenza were festive rites 
instituted in honour of Minerva. There were the less and the greater 
Panathenza. The origin of the less is as far back as the time of 
Theseus. When that prince had united all the little states of Attica in 
the city of Athens, he instituted there® the festival of the Panathenza, 
which was common to the whole nation. It was celebrated every year 
on the 14th of the month Hecatombzon, which answers to the 27th of 
July, as is proved by Samuel Petit’ against Meursius. Its institution 
took place in the year 3398 of the Julian period, 1316 years before our 
era. See the Oxford Marbles, Epoch xxi. 

The great Panathenza were celebrated every five years, in the third 
year of each Olympiad, on the 27th of the month Hecatombzon, i.e. 
on the 9th of August. Ta yap peydda rov ‘ExaropBatwéro¢ iyero 
tplrn amtdvrog*, Proclus says, ‘ the 3rd of the ending month,’ according 
_ to the Athenian mode of reckoning, which Meursius did not understand, 
as he explains it by the 23rd Hecatombeon. But that month having 
but 29 days, the 3rd of the ending month (by which they seem to 
mean the 3rd from the end) will be the 27th, which answers to the 9th 
of August. : | 

The learned M. de St. Croix fixes it on the same day, in his second 
table of the Attic months, at the end of the Travels of Anacharsis. 
An inscription recently discovered* in the citadel of Athens, however, 
places the greater Panathenza on the 2nd Prytanea, that is to say, in 
the month Metageitnion, which comprises from the 14th of August to 
the 21st of September inclusively. The learned and ingenious Bar- 
thélemy, who was perfectly aware of the date assigned to this festival 
by the authors who have spoken of it, with his usual modesty thus 
expresses himself: “‘ My fruitless researches oblige me to leave this 
point of criticism in obscurity.” 


8 Plutarch. de Seré. Numinis Vindicté, nis I. 


p. 555, B. . ® Dissertation sur une ancienne Inscrip- 
9 Plutarch. in Theseo, p. 11, B. tion Grecque relative aux Finances des - 
1 Ad Leges Atticas, p. 87, &c. Athéniens, par M. l’Abbé Barthélemy. 


2 Procli Comment. in Timseum Plato- Paris, 1792, 4to. 
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The time of their institution, therefore, is still an unsettled point. It 
is contended, on the authority of the Oxford Marbles, that the greater 
Panathenza were established by Erichthonius; but in his time, this 
name could not have been given to the festival, as the Athenians were 
not then united. I am of opinion, that from the time of Theseus to 
the 8rd year of the 53rd Olympiad, there was but one festival of this 
name; but that in that year, under the archéntate of Hippoclides, they 
were celebrated with more than usual magnificence, and that then were 
established, as we learn from Pherecydes ‘, certain games, which it was 
resolved to repeat every five years. It was at that time, no doubt, and 
for that reason, that a distinction was made between the greater and the 
less Panathenza. Those that continued to be celebrated every year 
with their former simplicity were termed the less, and the name of 
greater was bestowed on those which were solemnized with more pomp 
every five years. 

But when I say, with the authors above cited, that this festival was 
celebrated every five years, I mean after the revolution of four years 
only, and at the commencement of the fifth [every four years], otherwise 
it could not have been celebrated in the 3rd year of each Olympiad *. 

94. Tade ra Exea. The following verses. I give them in the ori- 
ginal °, 

TAO: A€wy arAnra maby rerrnore Bupo* 
Ovdeic AvOpwrwy aducay riow obk atoricet. 


In the first of these verses, the following expressions are worthy of 
remark, TAO, drAnra, rérAnort, as well as the ingenious manner in 
which Grotius has contrived to preserve them in his version. 


Fortiter hzec leo fer, quamvis fera, quando ferendum est : 
Injustos homines sero cito poena sequetur. 


95. "Amerrdpevocg ryv oY. Having disclaimed the vision (i. e. hav- 
ing made expiations to avert its effect). Superstition had acquired in 
those ages so absolute a sway over the minds of men, that it was not 
likely that Hipparchus should so far shake off its yoke, as to despise 
this vision. It is more natural to suppose, that he endeavoured to 
avert the fatal accomplishment of it by sacrifices, or some other kind of 
expiation; and this is what I apprehend is the meaning of the term 
amwemrapevoc. The justice of this remark has induced me to borrow it 
from M. Wesseling: I could have wished, however, that he had cited 
some example of the term being used in this sense. 

It was imagined that the accomplishment of fatal dreams might be 
averted by sacrifices offered to the gods, called ’Arérpomo, ‘ Averrun- 
catores,’ or simply by relating the dream to the sun’. The ancients, 


* Marcellin. in Vité Thucyd. init. | 7 Sophocl. Elect. 424, et ibi Schol. ex. 
5 See note 65, bk. I. last paragraph. ed. Brunck. 
® Brunck’s Analecta, vol. III. p. 248. 
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says a scholiast of Sophocles, had a custom, when they dreamed a 
dream of ill omen, to relate it to the rising sun, in order that that 
power, being opposed to night, might avert its effect. 


LVIIT. 96. Tpappara. Letters. Herodotus here seems to say, that 
before Cadmus, letters or characters were unknown to the first inha- 
bitants of Greece. Very‘ learned men of the last century, such as 
Bochart in his Canaan, and Walton in his Prolegomena to the English 
Polyglot, have understood it in this sense, and have concluded that the 
Greeks had borrowed from Cadmus and the Pheenicians the form of 
the letters used in the inscriptions mentioned by Herodotus, (lix. Ix. 
and lxi.) and writing itself. These facts, however, appear to me very 
doubtful. Oi @olvexec....dAAa re TOAAG .... Eohyayor diéackadta 
Ec rove “EXAnvac, cai 62) cal ypdppara, oix édvra mpivy “EdAnot, wc 
éyot doxéet. Herodotus does not put the article ra before ypappara, 
so that it appears to me we should understand from this passage, ‘‘ that 
the Phoenicians introduced among the Greeks, besides other knowledge, 
certain letters or characters (and not LETTERS generally), which were 
not before that time in use among the Grecian people.” In fact, letters 
appear to have been in use long before the time of Cadmus, and even 
much earlier than that of Deucalion. As soon* as men began to col- 
lect together, to trade with one another, or even to make war on each 
other, they must necessarily have invented signs for the communication 
of their ideas. This is so natural to nations who are making only the 
first steps towards civilization, that a method of writing was found to 
be in existence amongst such of the Americans as had formed them- 
selves into a national body. We can scarcely doubt that before the 
deluge of Deucalion, considerable cities had been built, and powerful 
states formed. Phoroneus®, the son of Inachus, gave laws to the 
Argians 395 years before this deluge; but how could these have been 
known, or preserved, if they had not been written ? 

Tzetzes' maintains that letters were known in Greece before the 
arrival of Cadmus; and he proves this by the oracle delivered to 
Cadmus at Delphi. He concludes from the circumstance of the oracles 
being then pronounced in verse, that letters were in use. This proof, 
which is far from convincing, however, receives additional force from a 
passage of the History of Crete, preserved to us by Diodorus Siculus. 
‘The Muses’ were daughters of Jupiter. Their father imparted to 
them the talent of inventing letters. To those who say that the Syrians 
were the first inventors of them, and that the Phcenicians having’ 
learned them from the Syrians, communicated them to the Greeks,—it 
‘may be answered, that the Phoenicians were not the first inventors, but 


® Dissertatio de priscis Greecorum Lit- p. 352, &c. 

teris, ix. x. &c. 2 Diod. Sic. V. lxxiv. vol. I. p. 389, 
® Euseb. Chron. ad ann. 210 et 490. 390. 
1 Tzetzee Histor. Chiliad. V. 815, et s. 
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merely changed the form of the characters (rove rurovc): that most 
people adopted those letters, and made use of them ;, and that it was on 
this account they were called Phoenician letters.” 

_ The same historian furnishes a more decisive proof than this*. “A 
deluge having inundated Greece, destroyed the greater part of the inha- 
bitants ; and the monumental inscriptions perished with them.”’ Letters 
therefore were anterior to the age of Ogyges, and ¢onsequently to that 
.of Cadmus; for it is of the deluge of Ogyges, I apprehend, that Diodo- 
rus here speaks. These letters were not, however, totally lost, since, 
as we learn from Eustathius‘, the Pelasgi were the only people of the 
Greeks who preserved them; and it was doubtless for this reason, that 
these letters long bore the name of Pelasgic, as we learn from Diodo- 
rus Siculus*. An invention usually takes its name from the inventor. 
I shall not stop to comment on the above passage of the historian, 
which seems to say, that these letters, which were at first called Phe- 
nician, were afterwards called Pelasgic, because they were first known 
by the Pelasgi; for besides that this passage is somewhat corrupt in the 
text, it is certain that these letters did not bear the name of Phcenician 
till afterwards, as we see from Herodotus’, and from the Imprecations 
of the Teians’, which are very ancient, as remote, perhaps, as the time 
of Anacreon *. 

It is moreover very easy to prove, that the letters being called Phe- 
nician on the arrival of the Cadmeans, it was not possible that they 
should afterwards take the name of Pelasgic, or even that the Pelas- 
gians should have borrowed their letters from the Cadmeans. As the 
Pelasgians abhorred the Cadmeans, who had driven them from the His- 
tizotis, we can scarcely believe that they would adopt the letters of 
these people. It seems quite as unlikely that the name of Pelasgic 
should have been given to the letters introduced by the Cadmeans, at 
the very time that the latter were triumphant, 2 and the former reduced 
to the lowest state of degradation. 

We have already seen that letters were anterior to Deucalion, and 
that the Pelasgi preserved them after the deluge. These letters, we 
know not how, reached the Athenians.. -It-is quite certain that they are 
the same which were called Attic letters, the ancient letters, whose 
antiquity was so lost in the darkness of ages, that at Athens they were 
believed to be indigenous to that place. ’Arrua ypdppuara, says Hesy- 
chius, ra dpyaia éxtywpia. To this I may add, that the ancient letters 
of the Latins, which were introduced into: Latium by the Pelasgi®, were 
with very little variation’ the same as those of the ancient Greeks: 


* Id. ibid. lvii. vol. I. p. 376. 7 Teiorum Dire, 37. Vide Antiq. 
* Eustathii Parecbolia, in Iliad. II. Asiat. Chishull. p. 101. 

p. 358. lin. 13. 8 Ibid. p. 96. 
5 Diod. Sie. IIT. lxvi. vol. I. p. 236. ® Plin. H. N, VII. lvi. vol. I. p. 413. 
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** Et forme? litteris Latinis, quze veterrimis Greecorum.” Mr. Swinton 
is right in understanding by the most ancient letters of the Greeks, the 
Pelasgic letters. It may have happened that Tacitus, for want of deep 
research on the subject, took the letters of Cadmus for the most ancient. 
The letters of Cadmus, however, were certainly not those carried to 
Latium ; or the Latins would have adopted the arithmeti¢ of the Cad- 
means, and would have had the ‘coppa,’ the ‘sanpi,’ &c, The arith- 
metic of the ancient Latins was the same as that of the ancient Greeks’. 
Now, the arithmetic of the Athenians is anterior to that of the Cad- 
means. Sciences in their origin are coarse and rude, and acquire per- 
fection only with time: such is the progress of the human mind. This 
we cannot help observing on comparing the Athenian with the. Cad- 
mean arithmetic. The first was long, tedious, and perplexing, and was 
stamped with the rudeness of the times in which it was invented. The 
other was more easy, better calculated for all sorts of numerical ope- 
rations, and bore marks of the advancement of the human intellect. 

The Pelasgic or Attic letters were sixteen only in number: viz.‘ 
A. B.T. A. E, H. I. K. A. M.N. O. 0. P. 2%. T, | The ancients, says 
Plutarch, contented themselves with sixteen letters to express their 
thoughts, whether in speaking or writing: ‘oi radauwi ova roy Exxai- 
dexa arotxelwy ppalovrec axoypwrrwe Kai ypdgovrec. They were suf- 
ficient at that time, because they wrote dv@pwroc ANTEPOIIO®, xpo- 
voc KEPONOX. Cadmus added to this alphabet, Z.@. @, and three 
letters purely numeral, the ‘ vau,’ the ‘sanpi,’ and the ‘coppa.’ The 
Greeks do not call them letters, crotyeia, but marks or signs, érionpa. 
Cadmus introduced these letters with the view of facilitating arithme- 
tical operations, which in his country could not be performed without 
them. The Y, the X, and the Q, have been added by subsequent gram- 
marians. 

Tt was this augmentafion of the alphabet that occasioned Cadmus to 
be considered by so many writers as the inventor of it. Herodotus 
has been hitherto reckoned amongst the number, but I think without 
reason. The omission of the article before ypaypara, which in such 
cases is always used by the Greeks, shows that Cadmus brought only 


3 Tacit. Ann. XI. xiv. 

3 See Scaurus, de Orthographi§, edit. 
Putsch. p. 225 ; and Priscian, de Figuris 
Numerorum. 

* I shall not undertake to prove this, 
as it would require too much time and 
space. But the reader may consult the 
learned dissertation of the late President 
Bouhier, ‘ de priscis Greecorum et Latin- 
orum Litteris,’ p. 561, et s. in the Palseo- 
graphy of Father Montfaucon. It ap- 
pears, however, that the ancients did not 
know the eta (H) as a letter, but only as 
an aspiration, and that it was not intro- 


duced as a letter till the archontate of 
Euclides, that is to say, in the year 403 
before the vulgar era. Upon the marble 
of Choiseul, likewise, which is of the 
archontate of Glaucippus, and which was 
only seven years anterior to that of Eu- 
clides, we never find the H otherwise 
than as an aspiration. For example, it 
is usual to write emt rec Bodeg Keo! vec 
Tporog, for éri rij¢ Bovdiie Kneoyévng 
wpwrog. We also find it as an aspira- 
tion in Hirrorg for irroic. 

5 Plutarch. Platonicsee Queestiones, 
p- 1009, E. 
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‘letters, i.e. ‘some’ letters, ‘certain’ letters, into Greece; and I have 
so expressed it in my translation. The late President Bouhier had not 
paid attention to this particular. But the reader will do well to consult 
his learned Dissertation on the ancient letters of the Greeks and of the 
Latins, where he will find fully developed the question which is only 
touched upon in this note. 

Pliny * thinks that Cadmus brought into Greece the sixteen letters of 
which I have spoken above; but these sixteen letters being Pelasgic, 
he had no idea that they were anterior to Cadmus. 

97. “Apa ry gwvy peréBarory. Together with the language they 
changed. The Greeks originally wrote, after the manner of the Chal- 
deans and the Hebrews, from right to left; they afterwards wrote alter- 
nately one line from left to right, and the next from right to left, a mode 
of writing which was termed Boverpogyédy. The inscription of Sigzeum, 
quoted by Chishull in his Asiatic Antiquities, is so written. After a 
time they wrote only from left to right. This change obliged them to 
reverse the letters, and turn towards the right those which formerly 
turned to the left, and ‘vice versa.’ They likewise wrote sometimes 
from the top to the bottom of the page, as the Chinese do; a method 
which was termed ro éx’ Spxov, as we find it corrected in the edition of 
Festus’ printed at Amsterdam, ‘in usum Delphini;’ or rather ro éx’ 
dpBov, as we find in a passage of Diodorus Siculus, where, speaking of 
the inhabitants of the isle of Taprobane, now Ceylon, he says, that they 
did not write from side to side, but from top to bottom, perpendicularly. 
Tpapovor® rove ariyoug oix sic ro rAdytoy éxrelvorrec, Gowep ipetc, AAN’ 
dvwiey xarw xaraypagovreg cic dpOdv. This manner of writing is also 
mentioned by Eustathius. ‘‘ The ancients,’ says he’, ‘‘ did not write 
their lines from side to side, as we do, but perpendicularly.” The 
grammarian Theodosius terms this method of writing, xcovndoy, in the 
form of a column. Those who wish for examples of these different 
modes of writing have only to consult Fabricius’. 

[Larcher’s attempt to show that the Greeks had letters before their 
acquaintance with the Phcenicians, and even anterior to Ogyges or in 
the fabulous age, is far from being convincing. He assumes that Hero- 
dotus, writing ypaypara without the article, means some particular 
letters, and not the art of writing or lettersin general. This interpre- 
tation is irreconcileable with the genius of the Greek language, which is 
perspicuous in the extreme, and is characterized by the redundancy of 
expressions which it employs for that kind of qualification or limitation, 
here supposed to be effected by the omission of the article. Besides, 


6 Plin. H. N. VII. lvi. vol. I. p. 412. 8 Diod. Sic. II. lvii. p. 169. 

7 Toeporchon soliti sunt appellare ® Eustath, ad Hom. Il, XXIII. 358. 
Greeci, genus scribendi deorsum versus, p. 1305. lin. 28. 
ut nunc dextrorsum scribimus. Sext. 1 Biblioth. Gr. I. xxvii. § iii. p. 1595 
Pomp. Festus, de Verb. Signif. XVIII. ex noy. ed. p. 217. 
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Herodotus writes the article a few lines lower down, when stating thé 
process in which the Greeks received letters from the Phoenicians. For 
the Ionians, he says, having much intercourse with the latter people, 
learned from them ra ypdypara, ‘letters’ or the art of writing, which 
subsequently spread throughout Greece. It is manifest from the con- 
text that by ra ypappara in this passage, the historian means the same 
_ letters which he has elsewhere called ypappara without the article. 

With respect to what Larcher calls the sixteen Pelasgic letters, it is 
certain that the names which the Greeks gave them were Phcenician ; 
and surely there is no indication of their origin to be offered so unequi- 
vocal as their names. Alpha, beta, gamma, &c. are evidently derived 
from Aleph, beth or beit, gimel, &c., names which in the Semitic lan- 
guages are significant, and thus lead us back to the first artifice of 
writing, when the representations of natural objects bring to mind the 
sounds with which the names of those objects begin. Not a few of the 
sixteen Greek letters in question may be traced with ceftainty to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Thus, for the sound of n, the Egyptians drew 
an undulating line representing niin, or water,~~~; and this figure, 
abridged as much as possible, or reduced to three strokes, is the Greek 
N, p. The hieroglyph for r is a mouth, in the Egyptian language, ro ; 
but the oval representing a mouth in the hieroglyphs became in the 
demotic or current writing of Egypt a loop P, p, and the Greeks took 
this character with its Egyptian name. 

In vindicating for the Phcenicians, or their teachers the Egyptians, the 
first source of the Greek alphabet, we do not mean to deny to the 
Pelasgians some knowledge of letters; but we maintain that intercourse 
and communication subsisted between Phcenicia and Greece prior to the 
use of written language in the latter country, however early that may 
have been. | 

98. Kal rov pvOuor rév ypayparwy. The form too of the letters. 
Other proportions. ‘Pu@yo¢ signifies the proportion borne by the parts 
to the whole. M. Wesseling has proved, by the following passage of 
Aristotle, that rov puOudr (for which it was proposed to substitute roy 
puopor) is the proper expression: *Aéyovrec elvai riva dvaGfjpara 
dpotovg éxovra rove pubuovg ray ypapparwy apyaia. “Saying that 
there were ancient offerings with letters of the same form.” It appears 
to me that perafpvOuicarrec, which is employed by Herodotus two lines 
lower down, proves that rov pvOu0v must be preserved. 

99. Tac PiBrove dipBépac xadéover aro rov wadawod of “Iwvec. The 
Ionians, from old times, call books, diphthere. That is to say, skins, 
parchment. ‘A law,” says Diodorus Siculus’, ‘‘ enjoined the Persians 
to write the history of the empire on skins. They were called the 
Royal Diphthere.” These diphtherze contained the annals of the 
nation, and were deposited in the archives in the royal libraries. The 


2 Aristot. de Mirab. Ausc. p. 1165,4. 3 Diod. Sic. IJ. xxxii. p. 146, 
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discovery made by Mordecai of the conspiracy plotted by two eunuchs 
against Ahasuerus, was recorded ‘ with praise in the royal library ; and 
we read in another passage *, that the same prince being troubled with a 
want of rest, caused the annals of his empire to be read to him. Aga- 
thias also makes mention® of these diphtheree. ‘It is thus,” says he, 
*“‘that the Persians give the genealogy of Artaxerxes, and they affirm 
that these things are true, and as they are written in the royal diph- 
theree.” 

Major Rennell remarks’, that the Persians, in their language, call the 
registers, ‘dufter.’ Is it not probable, adds that learned writer, that 
the Ionians may have borrowed from them both this term, and the use 
of skins? 

The custom of writing on paper having at length prevailed, it became 
a proverb applying to those who related old stories of no probability, 
- * You are talking of things older than the diphthere.” ‘Apyacérepa 
rijc¢ dtpBépac éyerc. Observe also that dpyatog signifies not only an- 
cient, but ridiculous. See Suidas, under the word ’Apyatérepa, x. r. X. 

[The Greek word d:¢8épa is probably derived from the verb éé¢w, 
and there is but little reason to suppose it borrowed from the Persian. 
It is more probable that the names defter, dofter or dufter, and defter- 
dar, used by the Persians, Turks, and Abyssinians to signify a scribe or 
secretary, have been taken from the Greek language. | 

100. ’Ev oxavnt BuBAwy. During scarcity of the byblus. I have 
already quoted the descriptions given by Theophrastus and Pliny of the 
plant called byblus or papyrus*®. This would be the proper place to 
speak of the paper formed from it, and the Egyptian method of manu- 
facturing it; but M. Bernard de Jussieu and Count Caylus having left 
nothing unsaid on this subject, I refer the curious reader to their dis- 
sertation on the papyrus®. I will add, however, that the opinion of 
Varro on the modern invention of paper, the origin of which! he refers 
to a time subsequent to the foundation of Alexandria, is not tenable. 
Paper or the papyrus-leaf was not only known, but had. become exceed- 
ingly common, long previous to that period. It appears from Herodo- 
tus, who lived a century before Alexander, that it was commonly used 
in his time. Cassius Hemina relates’, in the fourth book of his Annals, 
that Cn. Terentius, whilst cultivating his field upon the Janiculum, 
found a chest containing the books of Numa, on paper, perfectly well 
preserved by means of citron leaves. These books contained the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras. The Pretor Quintus Petilius, who it should 
‘seem was no friend to philosophy, had them burned. Lucius Piso 


* Esther, II. 23. ® Mém. de |’Acad. des Belles Lettres, 
; Id. VI. 1. tom. XXVI. p. 267, &c. 
> agathine, II. p 1 Plin. H. N. XIIL. xi. vol. I. p. 689, 
Geogr. Pee ‘of Herod. p. 247, lin. 14, 
note. 3 Id. ibid. xiii. vol. I. p. 692, lin. 14, 


8 See note 248. bk. IT. | &ec. 
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relates the same anecdote in the first Book of his Commentaries, with 
this difference, that he mentions seven books on the rights of the priest- 
hood, and seven others on the philosophy of Pythagoras. 

It were out of place to object here, that Pythagoras was considerably 
posterior to Numa. These works were nevertheless found in a chest, 
which likewise enclosed the remains of a man commonly supposed to be 
that prince. 

[Surely it is not out of place to observe, that the specific statement 
made here being impossible and absurd, we are justified in rejecting the 
story altogether; or at least in concluding that ‘ these works were not 
found in the chest.”] 

101. ToAAolt rév BapBapwv é¢ rovadrac dupBépac ypagovot. Many 
of the barbarians still write on such skins. It is difficult to get rid of 
ancient habits. The barbarians could have procured the papyrus from 
Egypt, as the Greeks did; but they were accustomed to write on skins, . 
It is not long since it was discovered, says Pliny*, that the papyrus 
grows in the Euphrates, near Babylon, and that paper can be made 
from it, as from the papyrus of Egypt; and nevertheless the Parthians 
still prefer writing on skins. 


LIX. 102. ’Apgirpvwy py’? dvéOnxe. Amphitryon has dedicated me. 
The Thebans‘ celebrated, in honour of Ismenian Apollo, a festival 
called Daphnephoria. The priest of this god was annually chosen from 
among the most robust and well-formed children of the most illustrious 
families. Amphitryon consecrated this tripod to the divinity, whilst 
Hercules was ‘daphnephorus,’ that is to say, laurel-bearer, for he who 
filled the office of priest wore a crown of laurel, Proclus* in his Chre- 
stomathia speaks of the origin of this festival, and describes it at great 
length. According to that author, the person who presides at this fes- 
tival is a child whose parents are both living. His nearest relation car- 
ries a rod, crowned with laurel, and certain sacred bandages called 
‘copo.’ He is followed by the daphnephorus, who touches the laurel. 
His hair hangs loose; he wears a crown of gold; his robe is splendid, 
and reaches down to his feet, on which he wears shoes called ‘ iphicra- 
tide,’ from the inventor Iphicrates, an Athenian general, who flourished 
about the year 4321 of the Julian period, 393 years before our era, I 
have spoken of this sort of shoe in my Memoir on the Thericlean 
Vases °, . 

103. Néwyv ao Tnd\eBoawy. Returning from the Teleboans. By this 
is meant, after his victory over that people. The Aristarchus of Cam- 
bridge’, whom I suspect to be Dr. Richard Bentley, proposes to read 
vEwY. 

This is a very happy conjecture. Wesseling and Valckenaer do not 

3 Plin, XIII. xi. vol. I. p. 690, lin. 17. 6 Mém. de l’Acad. voce. XLITI. p. 200. 


4 Pausan. IX. x. p. 730. 7 Ad calcem Antiquit. Asiat. Edin, 
5 Apud. Phot. p. 988, lin. 38, &c. Chishull, 
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mention it in their notes, as very probably they were not acquainted 
with it. M. Brunck has admitted it into the text of his Analecta, vol. 
III. p. 179; but he should have informed the public who was the 
author of the correction. Villoison® has published it as if it were his 
own, though he was perfectly acquainted with Chishull’s Asiatic Anti- 
quities, and the Analecta of M. Brunck. It is astonishing that M. 
Heyne, who had all these works at hand, should have ascribed it to M. 
Villoison °. 

104. Kara Aaioy. Of-.the time of Laius. Amphitryon was' contem- 
porary with Laius, as he was purified from a murder by Creon, the 
brother-in-law of that prince. Hercules was also contemporary with 
Cidipus, as we find in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus. 

It is surprising that Herodotus should have omitted to mention a 
tripod, which, to use the words of Pausanias’, was no less remarkable 
_ for its antiquity than for the celebrity of the person who presented it. 
It was an offering of Amphitryon for his son Hercules, who was daph- 
nephorus, 


LX. 105. Tetv wepexaddéc dyadpa. To serve you as an ornament. 
The Dorians say retv for ool, ‘tibi.’ Hesychius on this word says: 
rety, cot Awptetc. 

106. Kara Oidirouvy rov Aatov. Contemporary with Cidipus, son of 
Laius. This Sceeus was contemporary with Cidipus, as Herculés* 
killed him together with his father. 


LXI. 107. "Ent rovrov 6) rov Aaoddpavroc. Under this prince. 
Laodamas‘, son of Eteocles, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Thebes. During his minority he was under the guardianship of Creon, 
son of Menceceus, who was regent of the kingdom. Laodamas’ was of 
age, and held the government himself, when the Argians undertook a 
second campaign against Thebes. The Thebans on this occasion went 
as far as Glissa to meet them. Laodamas killed Abgialeus, the son of 
Adrastus, in the battle; but the Argians nevertheless gained the vic- 
tory. Laodamas retired, in the course of the succeeding night, among 
the Illyrians, with such of the Thebans as were willing to follow him. 
The Argians having taken Thebes, restored it to Thersander, the son of 
Polynices. 

Cadmus® also, before Laodamas, had retired into Illyria, among the 
Encheleans. | 

108. "Ec ’AOhvac. To Athens. They were permitted to settle on the 
borders of the Cephisus, which separates Attica proper from the terri- 


8 In Anecdotis Greecis, p. 129, not. 3 Apollod. Biblioth. III. x. xv. p. 200. 
® In notis ad Apollodori Biblioth. * Pausan. I. xxxix. p. 94. 

p. 223. 5 Id. IX. v. 722. 

. |! Apollod. Biblioth. II. iv. § vi. p.92. © Id. ibid. v. p. 719. 
4 Pausan. IX. x. p. 730 
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tory of Eleusis. A bridge was built at this place to open a communi- 
cation between the opposite sides of the river. I am inclined to believe 
that bridges, yépupcr, took their names from this people. The author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum says, that the people were called Gephy- 
rei because of the bridge; but it is very certain that they had that 
name before they came into Attica. 

109. ’Ayatine Afjnrpoc. Achean Ceres. This name had been given 
to the goddess on account of the grief, &yoc, occasioned to her by the 
carrying off of Proserpine, according to the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum: etpyrat rapa ro &xoc rijg Képnc. She was also called Gephy- 
rzean, because she was particularly honoured by the Gephyrei. 


LXII. 110. ®evyorrec Hetotorparidac. And who had fied from the 
Pisistratide. ‘‘ Though they’ were relations of Pisistratus, and had 
lived familiarly with him before he seized on the sovereign power, 
they would have* no share in his tyranny. They preferred banishing 
themselves from their country to seeing their fellow-citizens slaves. 
During forty years that these troubles continued, they were so much 
hated by the tyrants, who were very numerous, that when the latter 
were masters, they razed their houses and destroyed their tombs.” Iso- 
crates says that the tyrants were numerous, for he comprehends under 
this term not only Hipparchus, Hippias, and the children of Hippias, 
but all the abettors of the tyranny. Herodotus has said (VII. vi.) in 
the same sense as Isocrates, that Xerxes was importuned by the Pisis- 
tratidz, though of these Hippias alone remained, and perhaps even he 
was then dead. 

111. [pocérraoy peyddwe. Had received a great check. Lipsydrium 
formed part of Attica, above Pzeonia and Mount Parnes®. The exiles, 
and all those who were dissatisfied with the government of the Pisistra- 
tidze, had taken refuge in this place. The Alcmzonide, who were at 
their head, had fortified it. The Pisistratidee besieged and became mas- 
ters of it. This is no doubt the check of which Herodotus speaks. 
This misfortune gave rise to a song, which is found in Suidas, under 
the word éwi Aeulvdply payn: and in Eustathius on Homer, where the 
last verse is wanting. This verse is given more correctly in Athenzeus’, 
than in Suidas and the Etymologicum Magnum. M. Brunck, in his 
Analecta, has given’ this song from Athenzeus. 

Af al Aenpidpiwov xpodocératpor, 
Otouve avépacg amwXeoac, payecBat 
"AyaBovg re, xal ebrarpldac, 

Of rdr’ edeckay olwy warépwy Kipnoay. 


7 Isocrat. de Bigis, vol. II. p. 431. 1 Athen. Deipnos. XV. xv. p. 695, F ; 
* This account is not altogether cor- Canterus Variarum Lectionum, IX. 
rect. See Herodotus, I. Ix. &c. p. 712. 


® Hesych. Suidas, Etymol. Magn. voc. ? Analecta Vet. Poet. Greece. vol. I. 
Aewpbdpoy. Eustath.ad Homer. 461, 23. p. 155, vi. 
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‘Alas! alas! Lipsydrium, which hast betrayed thy friends; what illus- 
trious and brave warriors hast thou not lost! by their deaths they 
proved from what fathers they were descended.’ 

112. Tatoving. Paonia. M. Kuster was, I believe, the first who 
proposed to alter the text of this passage, (in a note upon Suidas, voc. 
éxt Aeubudply paxn,) by changing [a:dving to HdpynOoc. He has been 
followed by Wesseling and Valckenaer. These critics ground their 
opinion on the distance of Pzeonia from Attica, that country being in 
Macedonia. They have forgotten, that in Attica there were certain 
Pzeonidz of the Leontine® tribe. These Peeonide were no doubt inha- 
bitants of a town called Pseonia. They may have taken their name 
from Pzon, son of Antilochus. ‘‘ Under the reign of Tisamenes,” says 
Pausanias *, “‘ the Heraclide having returned to the Peloponnesus, drove 
Tisamenes from Lacedzmon and Argos, and drove from Messenia the 
descendants of Nestor, viz. Alemseon, son of Sillus, and grandson of 
Thrasymedes ; Pisistratus, son of Pisistratus; and the sons of Pon 
.».. Lisamenes, with his children and his troops, passed into the coun- 
try now called Achaia; all the Neleidz came to Athens, except Pisis- 
tratus.... and it is from them that the houses of the Peonide and 
the Alemzonide take their names.” 

Upon this authority I am led to conclude, that the Peonide of 
Attica, and Pzonia their town, derived their name from this Pzon. 

There was at Athens a statue of Pezonian Minerva’: ‘A@nydc¢ Hace 
wvlac &ya\pa. Pausanias, speaking of Oropus*, a town situate be- 
tween Attica and the territory of Tanagra, mentions both Peonian 
Apollo and Pzonian Minerva.’ Plutarch says’, that the orator Lycur- 
gus, with some of his descendants, were interred at the public expense 
opposite to the statue of Pseonian Minerva, in the garden of the philo- 
sopher Melanthius. This Minerva was called Peonian, doubtless be- 
cause she was adored at Pzonia, as they said the Minerva of Assessos, 
&c. (I. xix.) These authorities induce me to believe, that there was 
in Attica a town named Pezeonia, and that it is not necessary to change 
Tlacoving to MapynG0c. [The Pseonide of the tribe of Leontis are men- 
tioned in inscriptions‘. | 

113. "Apguxrvovwy. The Amphictyons. The name of Amphictyons 
was given to the most illustrious assembly of Greece. It should ap- 
pear, that its only object was to protect the temple of Delphi, and to 
administer justice to the multitudes that repaired from all parts of 
Greece to consult the divinity. Androtion’, in his History of Attica, 
says, that the nations of the neighbourhood of Delphi meeting toge- 
ther in that city, that assembly thence took the name of ‘ Amphictiones,’ 
and that in the sequel it became the custom so to call them. Kai 


3 Harpocrat. voc. Ilatavceig. 7 Plutarch. X. Orat. Vit. p. 842, E. 
* Pausan. II. xviii. ® Grotefend de Demis Att. p. 40. 
5 Id. I. ii. p. 7. ® Pausan. X. viii. p. 815. 
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dvopacbiqvac pev 'Apgexriovag rove ouveAOdvrac, éxvexfjoar 6€ ava ypd- 
yoy TO viv ogioty Gvoua. For so we must read, and not ’Ap¢exrvovac. 
"Apgecriovec signifies ‘ neighbours.’ 

This assembly cannot be considered as the states-general of Greece ; 
since the different nations of that country’ were perpetually at war with 
each other, and the Athenians, in particular, sustained a war of twenty- 
seven years duration against the Lacedzmonians, without this assembly 
having ever interposed its authority to bring it to a termination. Am- 
bassadors were never sent to it; and when Philip was declared general- 
issimo of the Greeks, this took place at Corinth. ‘If the assembly of 
the Amphictyons,” says the learned and ingenious M. de St. Croix’, 
‘*had been a true federative diet, would it not have made this appoint- 
ment itself? Philip would doubtless have preferred their election, 
being secure of a majority of suffrages, as he could command all those 
of the nations of Thessaly, and the two which had been granted to the 
Macedonians.” Demosthenes, it is true, quotes a decree*, in which 
the council of the Amphictyons is termed the common council of the 
Greeks, ro cowry ‘EXAhywv ovvédptoy, and Cicero*, who calls it ‘com- 
mune Greciz concilium.’ But these expressions must be understood 
as applying to the affairs of religion only. The temple of Delphi was 
common to all the Greeks. The principal object of the Amphictyons 
was to watch over the interests of this temple. I had, in my first 
edition, adopted the opinion of MM. Valois, Goguet, and others; but 
after having read the work of M. de St. Croix, I have been most 
anxious to retract that opinion. 

This assembly was held twice a year; in spring and in autumn. The 
spring meeting is mentioned in two decrees preserved to us by Demo- 
sthenes ‘ and both the spring and autumn meetings in Strabo °. 

Every town that had the right of Amphictyonia sent two deputies to 
this assembly, the one of whom was called Hieromnemon, and the other 
Pylagorus. The number of the Pylagori was sometimes greater; and 
we find from the oration of A‘schines against’ Ctesiphon‘, that the 
Athenians sent three of them to the Amphictyonic council. The Hie- 
romnemons were a sort of sacred secretaries’, oi repumdpevoe cic wudalay 
iepoypappareic: they took charge of the sacrifices and of the expenses 
of those ceremonies, as may be inferred from a passage of the scholiast 
of Aristophanes *, corrupt as it is. The Pylagori had not, as I believe, 
any peculiar functions ; but, in concert with the Hieromnemones, they 
decided on all matters pertaining to the public welfare and tranquillity. 
They alone spoke where an oration was necessary, and it is perhaps for 
this reason that Hesychius’ terms them the presidents of the assembly, 


1 Des Anc. Gouvern. Féd. p. 96. ¢ Asch. cont. Ctesiph. p. 446, 5. 
2 Demosth. pro Coroné, p. 166.§ 276. 7 Hesych. voc. ‘Iepopwnpovec. 
3 Cicer. de Invent. I]. xxiii. 8 Ad Nub. 623. 


4 Demosth. pro Cor. p. 165. § 275, 276. ® Hesych. voc, TvAaydpor. 
> Strabo, IX. p. 643, c. 
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though the Hieromnemones were in fact above them. It was the latter 
who collected the votes, and pronounced the decision, as we learn from 
Demosthenes. Aschines', says he, persuades the ‘ Hieromnemones to 
ordain by a decree’ the visitation of the country cultivated by the 
Amphisszi, as belonging to them, according to their own account. We 
see also, from a passage of Aischines, that Cottyphus, who was a Hie~ 
romnemon, (as Ulpian?’, in his remarks on the oration of Demosthenes 
for the crown, asserts,) convoked’ the assembly of the Amphictyones, 
and collected the votes. Now this was the especial office of the pre- 
sident. 

The Hieromnemon was chosen by ballot, cAnpwré¢: but the Pyla- 
gori were elected by a majority of votes * which was declared by a show 
of hands. Though there were some towns which sent several Pylagori, 
yet they had but two votes. The Hieromnemon had one vote, the 
Pylagori another. The latter, on their arrival at Thermopyle, offered ° 
a sacrifice to Ceres. 

With regard to the oath taken by the Amphictyons on their admit- 
tance, I have no knowledge of it, and I doubt whether they took any. 
That which is quoted at length by M. de Valois®, on the authority of 
ZEschines, was not taken by the new Amphictyons, nor was it conceived 
in terms so general as that critic, one of the greatest ornaments of 
France, supposes. The Cirrhei and the Acragallide’ plundered the 
temple of Delphi, and committed many outrages on the Amphictyons. 
The god, who was not very long-suffering, commanded that war should 
be made on them day and night, and that after they had been reduced 
to servitude, and their country laid waste, it should be consecrated to 
Pythian Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to Minerva ; that the Amphic- 
tyons should never cultivate that country, nor suffer it to be cultivated 
by others, The Amphictyons executed the mandate of the god; and 
afterwards took an oath never to cultivate the territory of Cirrha, nor 
to suffer others to do it, and to defend the god to the utmost of their 
power. Not content with this oath, they added to it dreadful impreca- 
tions. This oath and these imprecations, however, applied only to the 
first war respecting Cirrha, which was carried on in the time of Solon. 
But I will give the passage of that author on which M. de Valois rests 
his opinion. ‘* At the same time I related the establishment of the 
temple from its very foundation, the first assembly held by the Amphic- 
tyons, and I read the oaths by which those of old times formed them- 
selves,” &c. “Apa dé é dpyijc deebmAOov rv xrioty rod iepov, Kai 
rv epwrnv ovvodoy yevopévny trav "Apgucrvdywy, cal rove dpxoue 
airay dveyvwy, év ol Evopxov hy roic apxalac*, &c. Literally ‘I 


1 Demosth. pro Cor. p. 165. § 268. 5 Strabo, TX. p. 643, c. 


2 Accession. ad Ulpiani Comment. 6 Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. 
p- 1171, col. 1. IIT. p. 202. 


3 Aischin. contra Ctesiph. p. 447, v. 7 Aéschin. cont. Ctesiph. p. 444, x. 
4 Demosth. pro Corona, p. 164. § 267. ® Aschin. de Falsaé Legat. p, 401, B. 
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read the oaths of them;’ but as that immediately follows the mention 
of the first assembly of the Amphictyons, it is very clear that he means 
the oaths of that assembly : else why mention that first assembly? It 
seems to me that A‘schines speaks of it, merely for the purpose of 
expatiating on the oaths they took and the imprecations they pro- 
nounced. Besides, had the Amphictyons been obliged, as M. de 
Valois supposes, to take an oath on their admission, A‘schines would 
have said, ‘I read the oaths that we have taken,’ or ‘that each of us 
has taken,’ for he himself was one of the Amphictyons. It is most 
likely, however, that these oaths were considered binding on their suc- 
cessors, though the latter did not renew them. 

114. ’Ev Aedgotot. At Delphi. ‘‘ This temple of Delphi’ in its 
origin was only a chapel, made with branches of the laurel that grows 
near Tempe: a certain Pteras, of Delphi, afterwards built it on a more 
solid plan. It was subsequently constructed of brass; but’ it was 
either swallowed up, or melted by fire. It wag built for the fourth time 
of stone, by Trophonius and Agamedes. This temple was burned in 
the first year of the 58th Olympiad, under the archontate of Erxiclides.” 
The Amphictyons contracted’ to rebuild it for 300 talents, and taxed 
the Delphians at a quarter of this sum. Spintharus* of Corinth was 
the architect. And when the Delphians went about collecting from 
city to city, Amasis, king of Egypt, gave them 1000 talents of alum. 
There was, no doubt, some obstacle to the immediate rebuilding of this 
temple, as about thirty-six years afterwards the Amphictyons entered 
into a fresh contract for the same purpose with the Alemzonide. That 
family were not driven from Athens till after the murder of Hipparchus, 
which Eusebius fixes in the first year of the 65th Olympiad, and Peta- 
vius in the fourth year of the 66th: I place it in the third year of the 
same Olympiad. Dodwell‘ fixes the burning of this temple in the 
second year of the 63rd Olympiad, because Hippias and Hipparchus 
succeeded Pisistratus, and this conflagration’ was imputed to them. 
But the testimony of Pausanias, which I have cited in the commence- 
ment of this note, suffices to overthrow the opinion of that writer; and 
if the Pisistratidze were really guilty of setting it on fire, could they not 
have done this in the lifetime of their father ? 

115. Luycepévov ogi Twpivov dAidov rokev rov vnov. Being under 
an agreement to construct the temple of Porine stone. The Porus® 
resembles both in colour and density the Parian marble, but it pos- 
sesses the lightness of the Tophus. Pliny merely translates Theo- 
phrastus : ** Pario similis candore et duritie, minus tamen ponderosus, 
qui Porus vocatur’.” 


® Pausan. X. v. p. 810. cydidis Dukeri. ; 
1 Td. ibid. p. 811. 5 See note 456, bk. II. 
3 Herod. IJ. clxxx. 6 Theophr. de ‘Lap. p. 254, B, ad fin. 


3 Pausan. X. v. sub finem. ? Plin. H. N. XXXVI. xvii. vol. IT. 
* Ann. Thucyd. p. 23, ad calcem Thu- p. 747, lin, 26. 
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This marble, which is not now known, was brought from Elis, as we 
learn from Pausanias, who says*® that the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
_was built of Porus, the marble of the country. In the sacred grove 
there was an enclosure fenced® by a balustrade of this material. In 
other authors we find mention of statues of this marble; for instance, 
that of Silenus’, opposite to which Andocides placed the tripod he had 
gained in the combat of the Dithyrambus. We must take care not to 
confound this stone with the Tophus, as has been done by the comment- 
ators on Julius Pollux’; the latter is a porous stone similar to pumice, 
and easily friable. 

116. Haplov ra éuxpocber abrov dlenolyoay, They finished the front 
of tt with Parian marble. This marble was held in the highest estima- 
tion; Phidias, Praxiteles, and all the first-rate sculptors have used it 
for all their best works. It was dug out of the quarries by lamp-light, 
which procured for it the name of Lychnites. ‘‘ Quem?® lapidem. 
(Parium) coepére Lychniten appellare, quoniam ad lucernas in cuniculis 
ceederetur, ut auctor est Varro.” The Greek authors frequently calf it 
Lychnias, Lychneus ; among others, Plato, the comic poet, in his piece 
entitled ‘the Sophists*;’ Callixenus’® of Rhodes, in his history of 
Alexandria, and St. Clement of Alexandria®. Hyginus’, the freed- 
man of Augustus, also calls it ‘lapis Lychnicus.’ The scholiast of 
Pindar® informs us, that this marble was also called ‘ Lygdinus.’ 
Hence the expression of Anacreon, rep! Avydiry rpaxndy, is rendered 
‘around his neck of alabaster.’ Philostratus expresses himself as 
clearly as the scholiast of Pindar, Zéoyrec’® rjv Avydivny  rnv a- 
play riBor, ‘ polishing the Lygdine or Parian stone.’ In Hesychius, we 
find Avydoc AiBoc, 6 Mdpioc, ‘the stone called Lygdus is the Parian.’ 
Salmasius was the first’ who corrected Pliny, ‘ Lygdinos in Paro reper- 
tos,’ where we formerly read ‘in Tauro.’ This correction is supported 
by Isidorus*, who usually merely copies Pliny. This error of the 
copyists has misled the annotator to the Delphin edition of Martial ; 
who, in a note on the following verse, 

Candida non tacité respondet imagine Lygdos®, 
says that this marble was found in Mount Taurus, The Lygdus was 
also found in Arabia, as we see in Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, p. 14. Perhaps this was some stone which had received its name 
from its resemblance to the true Lygdus of Paros. 


8 Pausan. V. x. p. 398. 5 Athen. Deipnos. V. viii. p. 205, F. 
® Id. VI. xix. p. "197. 6 Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, 
1 Plutarch. Vit. x. Oratorum, p. 835. p. 41, lin. 18. 
*Ayricpuc Tov Tlopivov SeAnvou: forso =? Hygin. Fab. 223. p. 342 
we must read, and not ZeAivov. ® Ad Pindari Nem. Od. IV. 131 
2 Pollucis Onomast. VII. § 123. p. 357. 
p- 776. ® Philostr. Procem. Icon. ; 
3 Plin. H. N. XXXVI. v. vol. II, 1! Exere. Plin. ad Solin. Polyhist. 
p. 725, lin. p- 394, col. 2, v. 
‘ Poll. Onomast. VIL. § 100. vol. TI. 2 Isid. Orig. XVI. v. 
p. 760. 8 Martial. VI. Epigr. xiii. 3. 
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Pliny asserts‘ that marble has since been found even whiter than 
that of Paros, and amongst other places, in the quarries of Luna in 
Etruria. This is true, and M. De Tourmefort® does not hesitate in. 
giving to the marbles of Italy a preference over those of Greece. It 
appears, however, by all the works of the ancients, and even from 
Pliny, that for statues, that of Paros was considered the best. For 
this there is an obvious reason; the Luna marble, now called Carrara, 
being too brilliant, causes a reflexion of the light at once disagreeable 
to the eye and detrimental to the general effect of the object. 


LXIII. 117. XeAinv re tov. A thousand horsemen. The Thessa- 
lian cavalry ° was very renowned. The Thessalian horses were no less 
a0, as we see by the following lines of Theocritus: 


"H xdm@ xurdpiscoc, f Gppare Oeocadoc trmoc’ 
"Ode kai foddypwc ‘EXéva Aakedalpore xéopoc’. 


‘As the cypress is the ornament of the garden, and the Thessalian 
horses of the chariots, so is the beautiful Helen that of Lacedzemon.’ 

Witness also the oracle delivered, according to some, to the inha- 
bitants of Megaris, and according to others, to those of Augz, in Achaia, 
which has been preserved by Suidas‘, by the scholiast of Theocritus ’, 
and by Tzetzes', and which begins with the following verse : 

“Irmovy Oeooadec}y, Aaxedatuoviny re yuvaixa. 
‘The Thessalian cavalry and the women of Lacedzmon.’ 

118. Kortaiov. Who was a Coniean, §c. Komaiog, ‘ Conieus,’ may 
come from ‘Coniz’ or ‘Conion,’ as from ‘Athenee’ has been made 
"AOnvaiog. But I do not know of any such town in Thessaly. There 
is one in Phrygia, which Pliny’ calls ‘Conium;’ and it is also men- 
tioned amongst the towns of Pacatian Phrygia, in the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles*®. But what can that town have to do with Thessaly ? 

Mount Bermion or Bermius was in Macedonia, according to Herodo- 
tus* and Strabo‘, and in Thessaly according to Pliny’. The neigh- 
bourhood of this mountain was inhabited by the Bryges or Brigiani. 
Midas, their king, having persuaded them to follow him, left Europe, 
passed the Hellespont, and established himself above Mysia, in a coun- 
try where his subjects, by a slight change of name, were called Phry- 
gians, as we learn from Conon’. 

These Bryges spread from Phrygia into Bithynia, to which they gave 
the name® of Thessalis. There was some relationship therefore, and 


4 Plin. N. H. XXXVI. v. vol. IY. —* Plin. H. N. V. xxxii. vol. I. p. 290, 
p. 725, lin. 3. lin, 1. 
* Relation d’an Voyage au Levant, * Hieroclis Synecdemus, p. 666. 
Lett. v. p. 202. . * Herod. VIII. exxxviii. 
6 Herod. VII. cxevi. 5 Strabonis Excerpta ex lib. VII. 
' ¥ Theocr. Idyll. xviii. 30. p. 510. 
® Voc. ‘Ypeic, & Meyapeig, vol. II. © Plin. IV. viii. vol. I. p. 199, lin. 11. 
p. 529. 7 Conon in Phot. Cod. clxxxvi. p. 423. 
® Schol. Theoer. ad Idyll. XIV. 48, § Plin, H. N. V. xxxii. vol. I. p. 289, 
1 Tzetzes Chil. IX. ccxci. lin. 6. 
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perhaps an open intercourse between the Thessalians and some of the 
people of Asia Minor, namely, the Phrygians and others; so that the 
Thessalians might have for their king a prince born in Phrygia, in the 
city of Conium, or at least his family might be of that place. 

This conjecture must serve till a more plausible one is suggested. 


LXIV. 119. Od pera wodv érparero. Was soon put to the rout. 
Cleomenes obstructed the plain by the trees which he’cut down, and by 
this means rendered it impassable for cavalry: ‘‘ Cleomenes’ ._Laceda- 
mon us adversus Hippiam Atheniensem, qui equitatu prevalebat, plani- 
tiem, in qua dimicaturus erat, arboribus prostratis impedivit, et inviam 
equiti fecit.” 

Aristophanes alludes to this victory of the Lacedzemonians, when he 
makes Lysistratus’, the principal character in the piece of that name, 
say, ‘Do you think, Athenians, that I can absolve you? Have you 
forgotten that when you wore the habits of slaves, the Lacedamonians 
took up arms in your cause, and killed a great number of Thessalians, 
and of the friends and allies of Hippias; that they came single-handed 
to your assistance, that they restored you to liberty, and again clothed 
you in the garb of freemen?” 

120. ’AxadAdooovro, we elyov, Retired at once. So in the text, 
which the Latin translator has rendered, ‘ ut erant rediere;’ whereas it 
should have been ‘statim, continuo rediere:’ which was perceived by 
Burgess’, who adduces two examples to prove it, one from the romance 
of Achilles Tatius, and the other from the Antigone of Sophozles. 

121. Tg edaoytxg reiyei. The citadel built by the Pelasgians. We 
have before seen that reiyoc signifies a fortress. The Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians, driven from Tyrrhenia, took refuge in Attica sixty-one years 
after the taking of Troy. They constructed the wall’ which sur- 
rounded the citadel, and which was for that reason called the Pelasgic 
wall. Seven hundred and fifty-five years after the erection of this wall, 
the propylea or vestibules of the citadel were built, in the third year of 
the 85th Olympiad, 437 years before the vulgar era. Mnesicles was 
the architect, 4s we learn from Philochorus, bk. IV. Heliodorus * 
asserts, in his first book, concerning the citadel of Athens, that they 
were commenced under the archontate of Euthymenes, and finished 
five years afterwards. They cost 2012 talents *. | 

122. Oi waideg rév Hewotorpariwéwv frwoav. The children of the 
Pisistratide were taken. Andocides speaks of a victory gained over 
the Pisistratidz at Pallenium, which absolutely restored liberty to the 
Athenians. Herodotus does not mention it, nor do I recollect any 


® Frontini Strateg. II.ii.§ix. «Athen. Deipnos. VI. iii. p. 229, z. 
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author who does. I should have suspected that Andocides alluded to 
the capture of the children of the Pisistratidez, had these children been 
escorted by any considerable body of troops. But as it was an attempt 
to send them secretly from Attica, we may presume that there were few 
persons with them. Andocides, however, thus expresses himself: 
‘* Whilst ° the tyrants were masters of the city, and the state was suffer- 
ing the greatest evils, the people took to flight. Our ancestors gave 
battle to the tyrants, and gained a victory at Pallenium, under the con- 
duct of Leogoras my great-grandfather, and of Chabrias, who had mar- 
ried his daughter, who was mother of my grandfather. On their return 
to their country, they put to death some of those who had sided with 
the tyrants, banished others, and declared incapable of holding any 
office under the republic, those whom they permitted to remain.” 

123. “Aplavrec éx’ Erea 2 re cai rpthcovra. After having governed 
thirty-six years. The tyranny of Pisistratus commenced under the 
archontate of Comias, in the year 297 of the Attic era, according to the 
Oxford Marbles’. His reign, according to Aristotle’, lasted thirty- 
three years; but we must reduce these thirty-three to seventeen, as he 
was twice expelled the country. His children reigned eighteen years, 
which together make thirty-five. Herodotus counts thirty-six, as the 
thirty-sixth year had probably commenced. See the Dissertation of 
the late President Bouhier®, Father Corsini’, and my Chronological 
Essay, chap. xx. 


LXV. 124. Nydkida. Of the family of Neleus. His genealogy was 
as follows : 
DEUCALION. 


HELLEN. 
xolws. 
SALMONEUS. 
TYRO had by Neptune : 
NELEUS. 
N Estor. 


ANTILOCHUS. PERICLYMENUS. PISISTRATUS, 
PON. PENTHILUS. PISISTRATUS. 
Bowus. 
ANDROPOMPUS, 
MELANTHUS, 


6 Andoc, de Mysteriis, p. 14, lin. 21,  * De Republica, V. xii. p. 411, ¢. 
Cc. ® Rech. et Diss. sur Hérod. p. 154, &e. 
7 Marmora Oxon. Epoch, 41. p. 27. 1 Fasti Attici, vol. III. p. 96, 
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The sons of Pzeon and Pisistratus? having been driven from Messe- 
nia by the Heraclide, took refuge at Athens, and Melanthus, the father 
of Codrus, became king of that place. 

Pisistratus therefore was déscended from Neleus, father of Nestor. 
Alemzeon, who expelled the tyrant Pisistratus, was also descended from 
Neleus, by Periclymenus, son of Nestor. They were therefore of the 
same house, though from different branches. 


LXVI. 125. Act Kapiy. To Carian Jupiter. The Carians were 
very much despised ; they were. considered as vile slaves, because they 
were the first who let out troops to hire. They were exposed therefore 
on all the most perilous occasions. Hence the proverb quoted by 
Pausanias*® in his Lexicon, éy Kapi rov xivdvvoy, signifying that a 
desperate enterprise was to be attempted by means of a vile instrument. 
This people* had a temple for their use in common with the Lydians 
and the Mysians, who were of the same origin, and which was. called 
the temple of Carian Jupiter. Those who sacrificed to this deity, 
acknowledged themselves to be of Carian origin. So that, to say that 
Isagoras offered sacrifices to Carian Jupiter, would be assigning him to 
a family of Carians and slaves. 

Plutarch has not failed to notice this satirical trait’. ‘* Herodotus, 
according to his custom,” says he, “mixes some praise with his re- 
proaches, that he may be the better believed.” 

It should seem that this was a common report; and therefore our 
historian cannot be blamed for. repeating it. 

126. TerpagvdAoug ... déxagpiroue éxoinoe. He made the four tribes 
into ten. The names of the four ancient tribes have varied at different 
times. Under Cecrops‘, they were called Cecropis, Autochthon, Actza, 
and Paralia. Under Cranaiis, they were called Cranais, Atthis, Meso- 
gea, and Diacris. . Under Erichthonius, they took the names of Dias, 
Athenais, Poseidonias, and: Hephestias; and lastly, under Erechtheus, 
they were called Geleontes, AEgicores, Ergadeis, and Hopletes, from the 
names of the sons of Io’. Julius Pollux‘ and Stephanus of Byzantium 
agree in this. We know too, from Apollodorus’, that one of the sons 
of Io was called Hoples, and that Hoples married his daughter Meta to 
fégeus. Strabo' and Plutarch’, however, have asserted, that Io divided 
the Athenians into tribes according to their different occupations, and 
that from these occupations they took their names. It is quite certain 
that the division into four tribes was long anterior to the sons of Io; 


2 Pausan. II. xviii. p. 151. 110. - 
3 Eustath. Comm. in Iliad. II. p. 368, §” Herod. V. Ixvi. Eurip. in Ione, 
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but that prince, being desirous of exalting his children, named them 
after the four tribes. The various authors do not agree as to the signi- 
fication of the names of these tribes. I shall have occasion to speak of 
the Geleontes, in a subsequent note. The /Kgicores had the care of 
the flocks, according to Plato*; but according to Strabo‘, they were 
priests. JI am the more inclined to the opinion of the geographer, as 
Euripides’ makes Minerva to say, that the A¢gicores shall take their 
name from her Aégis ; which appears to have more reference to religion 
than to tending of flocks. We know besides, that Io° greatly changed 
the manners of the Athenians, directing them from pastoral cares to 
religious ceremonies, as Numa afterwards did with the Romans. The 
Hopletes, or Hoplite as Plutarch calls them, were certainly warriors. 
The Ergadeis were artificers. These tribes, on being divided into ten, 
received’ the names of Erechtheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Aca- 
mantis, Cineis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, Acantis, and Antiochis. 

There were afterwards added two other tribes, viz. Antigonis and 
Demetrias, which were subsequently changed to Attalis and Ptotemais. 

Clisthenes divided the four tribes into ten, lest any two of them con- 
spiring together should gain the mastery over the other two’. 

127. Tév “Iwvocg raidwy. The sons of Jo. He shall have® four chil- 
dren, says Minerva, in the tragedy of Io, who shall give their names to 
the people of the country. The first shall be called Geleon, the Hople- 
tes shall own the second for their chief, the Ergadeis the third, and the 
fEgicores shall take their name from my AXgis. 

128, TeAgovroc. Of Geleon. There has been a great difference of 
opinion as to the way in which this word should be written; some 
deciding for Geleon, and others for Teleon. In all the editions previous 
to that of Gronovius, we read TeX¢ovroc: but that critic has in his 
version written TeXgovroc, because the word is so found in Plutarch! 
and in Stephanus of Byzantium’. The marble of Cyzicus, quoted by 
Count Caylus’*, is in favour of Geleon. The scrupulous attention with 
which the colonies preserved the names of their metropolis, is matter of 
notoriety. Now Cyzicus was a colony of Miletus, and Miletus a 
colony of Athens. It is therefore not at all surprising that the name of 
the four ancient tribes of Athens should be found at Cyzicus., 

Apollonius Rhodius‘ calls this son of Ion, Teleon. This Teleon 
was father of Butes, one of the Argonauts, who in all probability was 
the stock of the sacerdotal family of the Butiadz. 

129, Aiavroc. Ajax. From this name comes the tribe of AZantis. 


3 Plutarch. in Solone, p. 91, c. quoted in Valckenaer’s note. 
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Ajax, son of Telamon, had been king of Salamis, an island adjacent to 
Attica. 

130. Myrporaropa, KAevobévea. Clisthenes, his maternal grandfather. 
Pausanias* says, that he was chosen by the Amphictyons to conduct 
the war against the Cirrheans, who had pillaged the temple of Delphi, 
and committed other acts of sacrilege. It seems, however, that at the 
siege of Cirrha, he commanded only those troops which he had himself 
raised and conducted thither, less by.virtue of any decree of the Am- 
phictyons, than from his own zeal in the cause of the god. 

This tyrant® of Sicyon was the son of Aristonymus, and grandson of 
Myron’, All the members of this family treated* their subjects with 
moderation, observed the laws, and endeavoured to gain the affections 
of the people, and by these means maintained their dominion for a 
century. The first of this house who reigned at Sicyon was named 
Orthagoras. Orthagoras, if we may believe Helladius° and Libanius’, 
was a cook. Plutarch’ also mentions this Orthagoras. I find only 
these four passages concerning Orthagoras in the ancient writers. This 
dynasty commenced about the 31st Olympiad, that is to say, in the year 
655 B.c.; and I prove this in the following manner. Pisistratus ob- 
tained the supreme power, for the second time, about the third year of 
the 56th Olympiad. Megacles then gave him one of his daughters in 
marttiage. Megacles had himself married a daughter of Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon. That tyrant must either have been dead, or near his 
death, when Pisistratus rendered himself for the second time master of 
Athens. This tyranny having endured 100 years, must therefore have 
commenced near the time that I have mentioned. 


LXVII. 131. ‘Padpdovcg. The rhapsodists. ‘This word is composed 
of paxrw, ‘I sew, join together with a-thread,’ or else of Ja(Gdoc, a 
‘wand’ or ‘ branch,’ and #6), a ‘song,’ or ‘poem.’ According to the 
first etymology it signifies a poet, author of several cantos or books of 
poetry, which are joined together and form a whole, or entire poem, the 
parts of which may be disjoined, and sung or recited separately. Ac- 
cording to the second, it signifies a singer who, holding in his hand a 
laurel-branch, sings his own poetry, or that of some celebrated poet. 

Hesiod adopts the first etymology. The scholiast of Pindar® quotes 
three hexameter verses, which are found among the fragments of He- 
siod ‘, in which that poet says that Homer and himself were the first 
who sang at Delos new hymns which they had composed (sewed toge- 
ther) in honour of Apollo. Homer, Hesiod, &c. were in this sense 


5 Pausan. X. xxxvil. p. 84. ® Photii Bibl. Cod. celxxix. p. 1579, 
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rhapsodists. They composed their poems in pieces, which being joined 
together, formed a whole. The most ancient rhapsodist that we know 
of, is that Phemius whom Homer, who had been his disciple, has im- 
mortalized in his Odyssey. Plato’ gives him the name of Rhapsodist ; 
but whether these ancient poets, singers, or rhapsodists, who recited and 
sang verses of their own composition, carried a rod or branch of laurel, 
has been a point of controversy among critics, The most probable 
opinion is, that whilst singing their own compositions they did hold in 
their hands a branch of laurel, especially when they did not accompany 
themselves on any instrument. ‘ We see from the verses of Hesiod,” 
says Pausanias‘, ‘‘ that he recited his verses, holding in his hand a 
branch of laurel.” ; 

The rhapsodists of the second kind, that is to say, those who held in 
their hands a branch of laurel, came to the assistance of the poets, and 
were termed also ‘hypocrites,’ or actors. They were in request at the 
festivals and public sacrifices, to sing the poems of Orpheus, of Muszus, 
of Hesiod, of Archilochus, of Mimnermus, of Phocylides, and especially 
those of Homer. Of these, some were rhapsodists only in the sense of 
the second etymology. They contented themselves with reciting or 
singing the poetry of others, without adding any thing of their own. 
The others were doubly rhapsodists, like the ancient poets, but in a 
somewhat different sense. They had not the talent to compose, but 
they brought together the productions of the ancients, forming them 
into a whole, by joining either exordia or epilogues, and when .thus 
finished they sang them, holding a laurel-branch in their hands. 
‘* Those’ of the Bceotians who dwell in the vicinity of Helicon think, 
and it is a tradition which they hold from their ancestors, that Hesiod 
composed only the poem of the Works and the Days, but not the pre- 
amble or invocation to the Muses.” It is considered that this preamble 
was the addition of some rhapsodist: we cannot therefore blame the 
learned Brunck for excluding it from the excellent edition of the Gnomic 
poets, which he published at Strasburg in 1784. He would perhaps, 
however, have done better, to print this exordium, placing it between 
brackets. These rhapsodists were also called Homerides, or Homerists, 
because they most frequently sang fragments of Homer. Pindar calls ° 
them sazray éméwy dordove, ‘ singers of verses sewed together.’ 

The descendants of Homer were ® the first rhapsodists. After them, 
Cynzthus of Chios acquired considerable celebrity; it is supposed 
even that he interpolated many verses of his own, and that the hymn in 
honour of Apollo is of his composition. But Nicocles affirms! that 
Hesiod is the most ancient of the rhapsodists. 

The rhapsodists when they sang were seated on a stage, and accom- 


5 Plat. in Ione, vol. I. p. 533, c. § Pindar. Nem. Od. II. 1. 
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panied themselves on the cithara or some other instrument, and in 
recompense. received a crown of gold*. It was their endeavour not 
only to pronounce each poem in the rhythm which was appropriate to 
it, but to enter into the spirit of the poet, and to be so deeply imbued 
with his feeling as to be able to illustrate it; and as the poets speak 
of all the sciences and all the arts, the rhapsodists fancied themselves 
possessed of knowledge superior to that of all mankind; by which 
they rendered themselves ridiculous. Plato pointedly rallies them in 
his Ion. 

The poems of Homer have been termed rhapsodies, either because 
he sang them himself, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, or because 
the Homerides sang them in that manner; and in that sense rhapsody 
comes from pa/Jdoc, ‘a rod’ or ‘ branch;’ or because Homer, having 
conceived and arranged the entire poem in his mind, only produced it 
book by book, which he fastened together till the whole was completed. 
In fact this poem was only to be met with in detached portions, till 
Pisistratus had it collected into one volume, and arranged it in order: 
and even long after this the Iliad appeared only in distinct portions, 
each of which had a different title, preflxed to it by some of the rhap- 
sodists or grammarians*., Perhaps, too, these poems might be so 
termed, because the Homerides added verses of their own, which served 
as prologues and epilogues. In this sense, rhapsody comes from pazrw, 
‘I sew.’ In process of time, the terms rhapsody and rhapsodists, from 
the abuse of the art, became terms of reproagh ; insomuch that rhap- 
sody came to signify a collection of wretched pieces tacked together. 
This perhaps arose from the rhapsodists attaching to the works of 
Homer irrelevant and insipid prologues and epilogues, or because the 
authors of certain parodies, termed ‘Opnpoxeyrpa, or Centos of Homer, 
entitled them rhapsodies. Perrault (in his Parallels between the 
Ancients and Moderns) takes occasion from the first etymology to cast 
some sort of ridicule on the poems of Homer, which he admired no 
more than he understood them. Boileau, in refutation of him, rejects 
that etymology, though supported by the authority of the greatest and 
most ancient poets, as I have shown; and he advocates the second, 
which he considers more favourable to the cause he defends. 

This kind of etymology, or tracing the signification of words to their 
origin, should not be too much dwelt on ; still less is any inference of 
. commendation or censure to be drawn from it. For instance, there are 
words which in their origin were eulogistic, and have subsequently 
become contemptuous, and amongst these are the terms ‘ rhapsodists’ 
and ‘rhapsody.’ Again there are others, which from signifying an ordi- 
nary or profane object have become venerable with the Romans, and 
hence adopted into the Latin Church. Of this number is the word 
‘ Pontifex,’ which originally and etymologically means, ‘a constructor 
of bridges :’ this name was applied by the Romans to the minister of 


2 Plat. in Ione, vol. I. p. 541, c, 5 See Herodotus, II. cxvi. note, 
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sacred things, to the high priest, because it was one of his duties to 
cause to be kept in good repair the wooden bridge over the Tiber. 

132. Totrow éxeOiinoe éxBareiy ex rijc ywpnc. He wished to expel 
him (the deified Adrastus) from the country. Adrastus, the son of 
Talaus, king of Argos, took up arms in fayour of Polynices, whom his 
brother Eteocles had driven from Thebes. He lost the battle, and the 
greater part of his chiefs were killed; but he was fortunate enough to 
escape, through the swiftness of his steed * Arion, so celebrated by the 
poets. As the Thebans would not allow the rites of burial to the 
seven Argian chiefs who fell before the walls of their city, Adrastus 
implored the protection of Theseus, and it was perhaps from this cir- 
cumstance that: the Athenjans’* built a chapel in honor of him at Colo- 
nus, a celebrated village of Attica, where the interview between those 
two princes took place, Having afterwards been driven from that part 
of Argos which belonged to him, he retired to Sicyon; but to compre- 
hend the motive for his doing so, we must know by what means he had 
become king of that territory. 

Proetus reigned over the whole of Argolis. His daughters having 
become insane, he sent for the soothsayer Melampus, who traced his 
descent from Hellen. This soothsayer cured the daughters of Prcetus, 
for the recompense of two-thirds® of the kingdom. Melampus’ kept 
one of these thirds for himself, and gave the other to his brother Bias, 
to whom he was strongly attached. Thus the kingdom of Argos was 
divided amongst the Melampodides, the Biantides, and the Proetides. 
Melampus had a son named Antiphates, who was father of Ciécles, and 
Cécles of Amphiaraus. Bias was the father of Talaus, and the latter 
of Adrastus. The descendants of Proetus were Megapenthes, Hippo- 
nus, Capaneus, and Sthenelus. A difference arose between Amphia- 
_raus the descendant of Melampus, and Adrastus grandson of Bias. 

Amphiaraus was killed by Talaus; and Adrastus his son was obliged 
to fly on account of this murder. He took refuge in Sicyon with Poly- 
bius, who was its king; and was so successful in gaining the good-will 
of that monarch, that the latter gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and, having no male children, named him his successor. Adrastus 
having succeeded Polybiua, governed his subjects mildly, and they, out 
of gratitude, erected a temple or chapel in honour of him, which still 
subsisted in ° the time of Herodotus. 

They also instituted a festival with a chorus, in which his misfortunes 
were commemorated. It was this festival which Clisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon, was so anxious to abolish in his dominions, I do not know 
whether, after his death, it was revived. 

133. ‘Hpéov. A chapel. This was the name given to the chapels 
that were consecrated to heroes. In all probability, the ashes of Adras- 
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tus were deposited there. Dieutychidas’ relates, in the third book of 
his History of Megara, that Adrastus was buried in that city, and that 
it was his cenotaph only which was at Sicyon. 

134, Aevorijpa. And he a robber. With Hesychius, J take the word 
in an active sense: govéa AiGorg &vaipovyra, ‘ a murderer who puts to 
death with stones,’ ‘who stones.’ lian’ employs it in this sense. 
Tov Kaocavdpéwy Xevorijpa. If we take it in the passive sense, it 
should be translated, ‘and he that deserved to be stoned.’ ([Suidas 
(II. p. 435.) takes the word in the passive sense: he says, Aevorip 6 
saradevoOijvat Gkwoc, rovréors, AcBoornOivat. } 

185. MeAdverrov roy *Acraxod. Melanippus, son of Astacus. “ They 
show? on the highway the tomb of Melanippus, the greatest warrior 
that the Thebans ever had. When the Argians came to attack Thebes, 
he killed Tydeus and Mecisteus, the brother of Adrastus; and it is 
said that he fell by the hands of Amphiaraus.” 

136. Tpaytxotor yopotot. In tragic choruses, From this it might be 
inferred that Thespis was not the inventor of tragedy. Themistius 
also has said®, ‘‘ The Sicyonians were the inventors of tragedy, but the 
Athenian poets brought it to perfection.” See also Suidas, under the 
word Oéomc, where he says that Epigenes of Sicyon was the first tragic 
poet, and Thespis only the sixteenth. See likewise the same writer, 
under the word otdéy xpoc roy Asdyvaoy, 

It is nevertheless true that tragedy cannot be traced farther back 
than Thespis ; but to prove this, would require a dissertation exceeding 
the limits of a note. 

With regard to the passage of Herodotus, as that historian lived at 
a time when tragedy had attained its perfection, he gives, by a prolepsis, 
the name of tragic choruseto the chorus in honour of Adrastus, though’ 
tragic composition was not known at the time. This figure is frequently 
employed by the most approved authors. 


LXVIII. 187. "Ext yap ide re cal Svov rac éxwvupiac perariBeic, 
atra ra reAcvraia éréOnce. Transferring to them the names of pig and 
ass, he added to these the same terminations. M. Wesseling explains 
atra by pova, ‘solas ef nonnisi terminationes addidit.’ In my first 
edition, I adopted this explanation, and cited a verse of Homer, in 
which atré¢ is taken for ‘solus.’ But further reflection has induced 
me to prefer the opinion of Coray, whose note is as follows :— 

‘‘T correct ao instead of éxi, and arac instead of aird, and I read: 
amd yap téc re xai dvov rac éxwwvuplac perarieic, arat ra reAevrata 
éxéOnxe. I write arac without any accent, and consider it as the termi- 
nation of the nouns which commence with U¢ and dvoc, as appears from 
what follows: Erepos dé, barat’ GAdor O€, Ovedrac’ Erepoe dé, Kotpedrac.”” 

® Schol. Pindari, ad Nem. VIII. ut ® Pausan. 1X, xviii. p. 745. 
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138. MeréBadov ic rove ‘YAXNéag. They changed these names for 
those of Hyllei, &c. Stephanus of Byzantium, at the word Avpd», 
tells us, that amongst the Dorians there were three tribes, that of the 
Hyllei, which took‘ its name from Hyllus, the son of Hercules, the 
Pamphylii, and the Dymanates, which were derived from Pamphylus 
and Dymas, sons * of A‘gimius, king of the Dorians of the Tetrapolis. 
Herodotus terms Dymanates those whom Stephanus of Byzantium 
calls Dymanes. With regard to the fourth tribe, Euphorus* in the 
first book of his History, gives it the name of Hyrnithian. 1 should 
suppose that it was so called, or rather Hyrnethian, from’ Hyrnetho, 
whose daughter Orsobia married Pamphylus, son of A‘gimius. 

Herodotus says that this tribe was called Avgialean, from Agialeus, 
son of Adrastus; but the original name of Sicyonia was Atgialea*, 
which seems to have been given to it from its being built on the bor- 
ders of the sea. The people who inhabited the maritime districts of 
Argolis, and especially the Achzi, were for this reason called gialei, 
a name frequently given to them by the poets, because it suits their 
verses. 

LXIX. 189. Aéxa dé Kat rove dhpove xarévepe éc rac purdc. Dis- 
tributed the villages amongst the ten tribes, Attica was originally divided 
into four tribes. Under Cecrops’ they were named Cecropis, Autoch- 
thon, Actza, Paralia; these appellations were changed under Cranaus 
for those of Cranais, Atthis, Mesogzea, Diacris; under Erichthonius, 
they were called Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, Hephzstias ; under Erech- 
theus they were named, after the sons of Ion, Teleontes, Hopletes, 
/Egicores, Ergadeis; finally, in accordance with the answers of Apollo, 
the descendants of Alemzon established ten tribes, under the names 
Erechtheis, Cecropis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Acamantis, Antiochis, Leontis, 
CEneis, Hippothoontis, and Mantis. Afterwards, in the year 307 before 
the vulgar era, two other tribes’ were added, that of Antigonis and that 
of Demetrias, in honour of Antigonus and his son Demetrius. About 
110 years subsequent to this, that is to say, 197 years before our era, 
one of these tribes* changed its name for that of Attalis; and some 
time afterwards, the other took the name of Ptolemais. 

140. Tok\g xarbmepOe riév ayricracwréwy, He was much above 
his opponents. Clisthenes and Isagoras did not aspire to the tyranny ; 
and though they had united for the expulsion of the Pisistratidze from 
Athens, they were by no means of one mind. The first wished for the 
restoration of the democratic government; and increased the authority 


« Henr. Valesii Emend. I. xxxii.p.37, 7” Pausan. II. xxviii. p. 176. 
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of the people by distributing them into a greater number of tribes, which 
for that reason were more difficult to be gained over. Isagoras, on the 
other hand, wished to establish an aristocracy; and as there was no 
means of attaining this object but by force, he called to his assistance 
the Lacedzemonians. 


LXX. 141. ’EZéBadXe KrNecoBéven. He expelled Clisthenes. The 
Alcmzeonide returned’ afterwards to Athens, and their families resided 
there in the time of Thucydides. The Lacedsemonians, under the pre- 
text of religion, wished to drive them away at the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war ; their real design, however, was to remove from 
the helm of government Pericles, who was descended, by his mother’s 
side, from those who were stained with the murder of the partizans of 
Cylon. Megacles, maternal grandfather of that Alcibiades so famous 
for his‘ virtues and his vices, and Alcibiades, father of Clinias and 
grandfather of the other Alcibiades, were of that house, and were 
accordingly exiled. It is to this banishment that Andocides alludes in 
his oration against Alcibiades, when he says*: ’AAAG py, ef dei cal ro 
yévog oxoweiy, gol péy ovdapdbey xpoohxes rovrov Tov mpayparoc. 
Mr. Taylor takes occasion from this passage to ascribe this oration, not 
to Andocides, but to Pheax*. The orator, he observes’, whoever he 
may be, says that he was rather of an ignoble than an illustrious 
family. But it can scarcely be Andocides who thus speaks of the 
meanness of his birth, as in so many other passages he boasts of its 
distinction, and of being descended from Ulysses. This reasoning is 
founded on the passage under consideration only, which Mr. Taylor 
does not appear to have understood. The orator does not deny his 
birth ; he merely says, that if Alcibiades and himself were to be judged 
by their birth, exile would better become Alcibiades, whose two grand- 
fathers had been banished, than himself, no member of whose family 
had ever incurred that penalty. 


LXXI. 142. ’Oduvpmovlenc. He was a victor in the Olympic games. 
According to Eusebius *, Cylon obtained the prize of the double sta- 
dium, in the 35th Olympiad. The fact is confirmed by Pausanias’, 
who does not however mention in what Olympiad it occurred. 

143. "Exdpnoe. He carried his crest too high. The ancient Greeks 
took particular care of their hair, and were proud of having it very 
long. Homer, for this reason, bestows on them the epithet of xapnxo- 
powyrec, ‘long-haired.’ Hence the verb cougy is applied, according to 
Eustathius *, to those whose vanity is inflated by success, and who fix 


. § Thucyd. I. exxvi. exxvii. Ibid. col. 1. p. 694. 
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their ambition upon any office, &c. and in confirmation of this he cites 
the above passage from our historian. 

The French kings of the first race wore their hair peculiarly long ; 
and when it was desired to render them incapable of reigning, their 
hair was cut off. 

144. KaradaBeivy riv dxpdrokww érephOn. He attempted to seize 
the citadel, Cylon was? of one of the most illustrious families in 
Athens, and very rich; he had married a daughter of Theagenes, tyrant 
of Megara. A statue of bronze * had been erected to him in the citadel ; 
which is a subject of some surprise, and so it seemed to Pausanias, who 
conjectures, however, that it was because he was one of the finest men 
in Athens, and had obtained at the Olympic games the prize of the © 
double stadium. 

145, Oi xpurduc rev Navepapwy. The prytanes of the Naucrari. 
To understand who the prytanes of the Naucrari were, it is necessary 
to know something of the government of Athens. There were several 
k‘nds of magistrates in that city ; the archons, the senate of the Areo- 
pagus, and that of the Five Hundred. This passage refers only to the 
latter. At the time when the republic of Athens was divided into four 
tribes, a hundred men were chosen by ballot from each of them‘; 80 
that the senate was then composed but of 400. Clisthenes having 
afterwards instituted ten tribes *, 50 were then chosen from each tribe, 
and the senate comprised 500 persons. But when the number of the 
tribes was increased to twelve, that of the senate amounted to 600°. 
To be admitted into this senate, a person must have attained the age 
which Libanius terms’ BovAevurie) fAtcia, the age of a senator, and 
which I suppose to be the same as was necessary to hold the office of a 
judge, that is to say thirty years, as we find from the oath of the 
Heliastz *, This senate was annual ®, and was thus distinguished from 
the Areopagus, which was perpetual; it took cognizance of public 
matters, and no affair could be carried before the people without a 
‘senatusconsultum,’ zpoZovAevpa, because the people were liable to be 
misled by first appearances. 

But as the nature of the present work does not permit me to expa- 
tiate at great length on this senate, I will pass to the Prytanes, who are 
the immediate objects of this note. To form a clear idea of them, we 
must bear in mind that the Athenian year’ was not a solar but a lunar 
year. The solar year contains 365 days, the lunar 354. This differ- 
ence of 11 days between the two years was thrown together every 


2 Thucyd. I. exxvi. ? Argument. in Orat. Demosth. contr. 
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three years, and constituted an intercalary month of 33 days, éuPor- 
ploy pijva. 

As the great number of senators only served to embarrass the public 
business, and retard its progress, they were divided into 10 parts, 50 to 
a tribe. Each of these divisions was in office for 35 days; thus the 10 
tribes administered the government for 350 days. But as there 
remained four days of the year, they were divided between the four 
tribes whom chance had allotted to come first into office*. These four 
first tribes therefore presided for 36 days, whilst the others governed 
only 35. Libanius, or the author, whoever he be, of the Oration of 
Demosthenes against Androtion*, says, that these four days were appro- 
priated to the election of the new magistrates, and that during that 
time there was an anarchy. He has led into error two writers of the 
first merit, Sealiger‘ and Father Petavius®; but Dodwell® has com- 
pletely refuted them. The fifty senators in office were called prytanes’, 
and the time during which they exercised their functions, prytanea. 
There were ten*® prytanese in each year, agreeing with the number of 
the tribes. This is very clearly explained by Julius Pollux®. ‘The 
prytanea,” says he, ‘is the time during which each tribe presides. 
When they were but ten, each tribe presided for a longer time; but 
now they are twelve, each presides for one month only.” 

This also appears from an inscription found in the citadel of Athens, 
upon a marble in the possession of the Count de Choiseul Gouffier, 
formerly ambassador to the Porte, and commented on by the late Abbé 
Barthélemy. This inscription is of the twenty-second year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, from the 14th July of the year 410, to the same day in 
the year 409, 8.c. At that period there were but ten tribes, and con- 
sequently but ten prytaneze, each of which governed thirty-five days, 
excepting the four first, which continued in office for thirty-six days, 
The order in which each tribe presided was determined by lot. The 
prytanes ' were maintained at the public expense in a hall of the pryta- 
neum, called Tholus, probably because’ it was vaulted. Their func- 
tions were to convene the senate, to take charge of the business to be 
brought before it, to convoke the assemblies of the people, and to pre- ~ 
side over them. But as these functions’ could not be conveniently 
executed by the fifty prytanes, they were divided into five classes of 
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ten in each, called proedri. From among these proedri seven were 
elected, each of which presided in turn over the other prytanes and the 
six proedri. He was called epistates. Thus among the fifty prytanes, 
there were only thirty-five who could be epistate, and consequently 
the same senator could not be epistates twice in one year. The Athe- 
nians being exceedingly jealous of their liberty, assigned to the epistates 
but one day’s authority, that he might have no opportunity of abusing 
it. He had, while in office‘, the keys of the citadel, the seal, and the 
treasury of the republic under his command. Besides this authority, 
his principal duties were, to propose to the senate matters for their 
discussion, to ask their advice, and put the different questions to the 
vote. 

Since I have been led to say so much of the senate of Five Hun- 
dred, it may be as well to remark, that there was another kind of 
proedri and of epistatze, less known than those of which I have spoken, 
who presided over the assemblies of the people, and ascertained the 
decision on matters put to the vote. They were elected in the follow- 
ing manner. The epistates of the prytanea drew by lot a proedrus 
from each of the nine tribes then out of office, and from these nine 
proedri he selected an epistates. This is clearly explained by Suidas °. 
‘‘ When the prytanes assemble the senate or the people, the epistates 
chooses by lot nine proedri from each tribe, excepting the one in office, 
and from these nine proedri an epistates, to whom he commits the 
public business. This officer introduces the various proceedings, and 
takes care that every thing is conducted according to law.”’ These 
proedri and this epistates subsisted only during the time of the 
assembly of the people, whereas the other proedri exercised their 
functions for seven days, and their epistates for one. But on these 
points it may be well to consult the learned Father Corsini‘, from 
whom I have abridged the above remarks. 

Let us now proceed to the Naucrari. The people of Athens were 
originally divided into four tribes, but Clisthenes separated them into 
ten; and in the third year of the 118th Olympiad, two new tribes were 
added. These tribes were subdivided into cantons, or djpo.. These 
dfjoe or cantons’ were anciently called Naucrariz, and their magis- 
trates, who were afterwards called Demarchi, then bore the name of 
vavKAnpot. 

This has been pointed out by M. De St. Croix in the Tables of the 
Travels of Anacharsis, vol. VII. p. 166. These tables, which are the 
fruit of intense labour and profound knowledge, are not the least valu- 
able part of that work. 

Other authors call these magistrates Navxpapor, and contend that 


4 Ibid. lin. 12 @ fine. § xxvii. p. 101 ; Dissert. VI. § iv. v. &c. 
5 Suidas, voc. ’Emsorarng, vol. I. p. 265, &c. 
p. 830. 7 Jul. Polluc. Onomast. VIII. ix. 
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there is an essential difference* between the vavxpapoe and the vav- 
KAnpoc; but I am of opinion that there is none at all, and that vaixpa- 
pot is only a corruption of vavcAnpo. The Naucraria then constituted 
the twelfth part of a tribe’. There were four to each rpcrrve¢, or third 
of atribe. The naucrari had the management of the contributions of 
each canton or Demos, of which they regulated the expenses. Each 
naucraria furnished two horsemen and a vessel; and it is perhaps from 
this vessel that it derives itsname. Some, however, think that the word 
vauxAnpoc signified ‘the master of a house,’ as Julius Pollux! under- 
stands it, and that »atc comes from vale, ‘to inhabit.’ But upon 
this passage of the Onomasticon, see the note of the late M. de Hem- 
sterhuis, one of the most learned men that Europe has produced since 
the revival of letters. 

Before Theseus had united into a single body the different senates of 
Attica, each canton or Demos? had its own, which was governed, most 
probably, by the same rules as were observed in that of Athens. Thus 
the prytanes of the naucrari were merely the portion of each of these 
little senates, for the time being, in office. As these senates, however, 
had long been merged in that of Athens, some persons will be inclined 
to think that our historian bas taken these terms, ‘ prytanes of the nau- 
crari,’ in a sense peculiar to himself, and that by naucrari he means the — 
people of Athens in general, the householders; and by the prytanes, 
their magistrates. We know that in some of the Dorian cities the 
prytanes were the first magistrates, and indeed what the Archons were at 
Athens. Livy, speaking of Hegesilochus, says*, “Cum in summo 
magistratu esset, Prytanin ipsi Rhodii vocant.” The first magistrates 
of Corinth* likewise bore this name, and remained in office only for a 
year. Herodotus being a Dorian, though he wrote in the Ionian dialect, 
was, consequently, in the habit of giving the name of prytanes to the 
first magistrate, and may therefore have done so in speaking of those 
of Athens. And what convinces me of this is, that Thucydides, in 
relating the same story, attributes to the archons what Herodotus 
advances of the prytanes of the naucrari. ‘‘ Those,” says this his- 
torian *, ‘to whom the people had confided the keeping of the citadel, 
seeing the partisans of Cylon perish at the feet of the statue of Minerva, 
caused them to go out of the citadel, promising them that no harm 
should be done to them.” Now he had said, alittle before®, that it 
was to the nine archons: that the people had entrusted the care of the 
citadel, These archons, therefore, were the same with the prytanes of 
the naucrari: for Pausanias expresses himself’ in the same manner as 
Thucydides, Oi éxovrec rag dpyac. Harpocration says that the name 


® Ammon. de Differentiis Vocum, voc. 3 Tit. Liv. XLII. xlv. 
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of naucrari was given to the archons, and cites the above passage in 
confirmation of it; and to this he adds the testimony of Aristotle, who, 
in his treatise on the government of Athens, says, ‘‘ they established 
Demarchi, whose functions were the same as had formerly been com- 
mitted to the naucrari.”” Navxpdpove ro wadatoy rove “Apxovrac 
EXeyov, we Kal ev ry wéparn ‘Hpddorog sndot. ‘"AptororéAnc 6 Ev 
*AOnvaiwy xodcreig gnol’ Karéornoay de Anpapyove rv abriy Exor- 
rac émiuéAeay roic mpdrepov Navxpaporc®, It appears clearly from a 
passage of Plutarch’ also, that they were the archons who punished 
the accomplices in the conspiracy of Cylon. 

146. ‘Yreyyvoug zAnv Bavarov. Resigned to punishment short of 
death. They were, nevertheless, put to death, which excited great 
tumults in Athens; and to this was added a contagious malady, which 
depopulated not only the city of Athens, but all Attica. The Athe- 
nians, in these calamities had recourse to the gods. They sent’ to 
consult the oracle, which answered them, that if they would be relieved 
from these scourges, Epimenides must purify their city. 

Epimenides? of Phzestum, in the island of Crete, then enjoyed the 
highest reputation. He was® a celebrated soothsayer, who expiated 
cities and people by certain ceremonies and mysterious words. The © 
Athenians sent for him‘, having deputed for this purpose Nicias, son 
of Niceratus, one of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. Epi- 
menides having, on his arrival, purified the city, the contagion abated, 
and tranquillity was restored. He purified it in the following manner. 
He took with him a number of black and white sheep, and when he 
was near the Areopagus, he suffered them to go their own way ; order- 
ing that they should be followed, and that they should sacrifice to the 
‘suitable god,’ r@ wpoanxovrt Beg, each sheep on the spot where it 
should first lie down: and hence it is, that to the present day altars are 
found in Attica without any name inscribed on them. These altars 
were erected to perpetuate the memory of the expiation made on that 
occasion. They were dedicated, as Pausanias says‘, to the unknown 
gods, Bwyol dé Gedy re dvopalopérwy ayrworwy; and to this authority 
may be added that of Philostratus. ‘ It° is the wisest course to speak 
well of all the gods, and especially at Athens, where altars have been 
_ erected even to the unknown gods, od cal ayvdorwy dadvwrv Bwpot 
iépuvrat.” Suidas, under the word Timasion, quotes this passage from 
Philostratus, but without naming the authority. 

It was these altars which gave occasion to St. Paul, when before 
the Areopagus, to deliver that eloquent discourse on the true God, the 
exordium of which is so striking’. ‘Yemen of Athens, I perceive 


® Harpocrat. voc. Navepapeed. * Diog. Laért. I. ox. 
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that in all things ye are too superstitious®*. For as I passed by, and 
beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, To THE 
UNKNOWN Gop. Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” ‘The unknowa God’ of Athens is twice referred to in 
the dialogue entitled Philopatris erroneously ascribed to Lucian’. 

147. Bovevone dé abrove airin Exe "AAxpawyvidac. The Alceme- 
onide were accused of these murders, Thucydides relates the same 
transactions in a more clear and circumstantial manner, which the reader 
will probably not be displeased to see quoted. ‘Cylon of Athens',” 
says that author, ‘‘ had gained the victory at the Olympic games; he 
was of illustrious birth, and possessed considerable influence. He had 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. Having con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi, the god directed him to seize on the citadel 
of Athens, on the day of the grandest festival of Jupiter. With the 
assistance of his friends and of some troops sent him by his father-in- 
law, he rendered himself master of the citadel, with the view of making 
himself tyrant when the Olympic games took place in the Peloponnesus, 
thinking that to be the great festival of Jupiter, and that he was in 
some degree connected with it, as having been victorious in the games. 
But Cylon omitted to consider whether the oracle spoke of the grandest 
festival of Jupiter celebrated in Attica, or elsewhere, nor did the god 
explain himself on the point. The Athenians have a festival called 
Diasia, which is a grand sacrifice in honour of Jupiter Meilichius, and 
is celebrated without the city. Cylon imagining that he had seized the 
true meaning of the oracle, commenced his enterprise. The Athenians 
ran in from the country, and besieged him and his accomplices in the | 
citadel. But as the siege was protracted to some length, and they 
became tired of it, they retired for the most part, and entrusted the 
custody of the citadel to the nine archons, with the charge of finally 
determining the affair as to them might seem best. The greater part of 
the public affairs was then under the direction of the archons. The 
besieged suffered greatly from hunger and thirst, but Cylon and his 
brother escaped. With respect to the remainder, some perished with 
hunger, whilst others took sanctuary round the altar that is in the 
citadel. The guards to whom the citadel had been confided, finding 
that these died in the sacred precinct, induced them to leave it, pro- 
mising that no harm should befall them; but having led them forth, 
they massacred them, with several others whom they found in the atti- 
tude of supplicants round the altar of the Eumenides, These magi- 


* I doubt whether the Greek expres- 
sion, Asotdainwy, is properly rendered 
by the word ‘superstitious.’ It is often 
taken to signify a religious man, in a 
favourable sense ; and I dopbt not that 
such is its meaning in this passage. It 
would not have been consistent with 


St. Paul’s knowledge of the art of ora- 
tory to -have begun by addressing insults 
to that body, whose good-will it was his 
business to conciliate. 
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strates and their whole posterity were consequently anathematized. The 
Athenians expelled them from their city. Cleomenes, king of Lace- 
dzemon, at a subsequent period, when Athens was divided into fac- 
tions, again caused their expulsion. Not content with exiling the sur- 
vivors, the ashes of the dead were dug up, and cast out of Attica. The 
exiles afterwards returned, and their families still subsist in that city.” 

Plutarch? says that their bodies were disinterred, and cast out of 
Attica, and that the grandchildren of those who had been massacred 
were not witnesses of this punishment. Plutarch does not name the 
Alcmzonide ; but by comparing the passage with the latter part of 
that which I have quoted from Thucydides, it will be seen that it can 
only refer to them. | 

Plutarch, who had barely touched on this story, gives it more at 
length in his life of Solon; and as he there gives some particulars 
which we do not find in Thucydides, I have thought it right to sub- 
join his account. ‘The anathema’ incurred by the murder of Cylon, 
had long caused great calamities to the city. They began at the time 
when the accomplices of Cylon took refuge in the temple of Minerva. 
Megacles, who was then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and to meet 
the demands of justice. They tied a thread to the statue of the goddess, 
and held it in their hands. When they were near the altar of the - 
Eumenides, the thread broke, and Megacles with his companions imme- 
diately fell upon them, as if the goddess had rejected their supplica- 
tions. Those who were without the temple were immediately stoned, 
and those who had taken refuge at the foot of the altar were put to the 
_ sword. None were spared but those who implored the protection of the 
wives of the archons. The authors of this massacre were from that 
time held in abhorrence, and considered as under an anathema.” 

The conspiracy of Cylon took place in the year 4102 of the Julian 
period, 612 years before our era, as we learn from the above passage 
of Plutarch, in which we see that Megacles was then archon. His 
archontate comprised the six last months of the fourth year of the 
41st Olympiad, and the six first months of the 42nd. 


LXXIT. 148. Abroc trekécye. The latter retired. Elian‘ says 
Clisthenes was the author of the Athenian law of Ostracism, and that 
he was the first person banished in virtue of it. But that opinion is 
peculiar to A/lian. Clisthenes was indeed banished, but not by virtue 
of that law, but because he was one of the descendants of those who 
punished with death the accomplices of Cylon, in violation of a pledge 
of faith. The various writers differ greatly in opinion * as to the author 
of this law. It should seem that the first who incurred the penalty of 


2 Plutarch. de Sera Numinis Vindicté, ‘4 lian. Var. Hist. XITI. xxiv. p. 890. 
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ostracism was Hipparchus° the son of Charmas, or rather of Timarchus, 
as Lycurgus says’. 

149. ’Exioria ’"AOnvalwy. Athenian families. This epithet is not 
superfluous, although it might appear so to a cursory reader. Hero- 
dotus has used it, because there were at Athens many foreigners who 
were gomiciled and enjoyed all the rights of citizenship, except that they 
could fill no office of authority in the state. They were called Mérotor, 
a term which properly signifies, ‘ persons who have changed their domi- 
cile from one place to another, who have quitted their country to settle 
elsewhere.’ Their descendants, however remote, were disqualified from 
holding office equally with their ancestors, unless, in consideration of 
some especial services, the disability was done away. 

150. Oyun. The presage. It is what the Latins termed ‘omen.’ 
‘“*Qmen,” says Festus, ‘‘ quasi oremen, quia fit ab ore.” The ancients 
paid attention to the words of all whom they met, with a view to draw 
from them some passage of the future. ‘* Neque ° solum Deorum voces 
Pythagorei observitaverunt, sed etiam hominum, quz vocant omina.’’ 
Xenophon says’, xpHvrat cai gypace, ‘they observe presages;’ and 
two lines further on, he adds, ovroé re yap trodapBarvouew .... ov 
rovg axavrisyrac eidévat ra cupdéporvra: ‘ Not that they believe that 
those who meet them know what will be useful to them.’ Homer’ 
employs this word in a more definite sense, g@funy ric por pacOw éyet- 
popévwy avOpwrwy, ‘that some man may speak a word to me, which 
May serve as a presage.’ 

151. piv rac Ovpac abrov apetpar. Before he had passed the 
gate. ’ApeiBw signifies not only ‘muto,’ but also ‘ preetereo,’ ‘ transeo.’ 
‘Muto’ is also sometimes used by the Latins in the same sense ; as we 
find in the following verses of Lucretius’: 


Denique quam suavi devinxit membra sopore 
Somnus, et in summa corpus jacet omne quiete ; 
Concluso ... loco ccelum, mare, flumina, monteis 
Mutare, et campos pedibus transire videmur. 


152. KAenoédm. The presage. Knrendwy, or xAndwy, is the same as 
ohn, which, as we have seen, signifies a presage. The scholia attri- 
buted to Didymus explain the word funy, quoted in the preceding 
note, by «Ayddva*. Moreover, what Herodotus, in IX. xcix. calls 
¢fpn, he, in c. of the same book, names xAydwy. 

153. Tladktv. For the second time. See lxiv. and lxv. supra. The 
Lacedzemonians, after having vainly besieged the Pisistratide in the 
citadel of Athens, returned to Sparta. Aristophanes alludes to this 


6 Harpocrat. voc. "Iwxapxogc, p. 91. 1 Homeri Odyss. XX. 100. 105. 
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forced retreat. ‘‘Cleomenes,” he says‘, ‘‘ who first seized our citadel, 
did not get off safe and sound, but, in spite of his Spartan pride, left 
his arms behind him.” 

154. Tov Aedpédv. The Delphian. I read with’ Paulmier de Gren- 
temenil, ro» AcAgoy, instead of rov adeAgedy, a happy conjecture, 
approved by both Wesseling and Valckenaer, and founded om the 
account given by Pausanias. ‘‘ Not far from the statue of Promachus,” 
says that historian *, ‘is seen that of Timasitheus of Delphi, which is 
the work of Agelades of Argos. He gained the prize of the Pancra- 
tium three times in the Olympic, and three times in the Pythic games. 
In war also he performed actions remarkable for their boldness, and for 
their success, excepting the last, which proved fatal to him. Isagoras 
having made himself master of the citadel of Athens, with the intention 
of becoming tyrant of the country, Timasitheus took part in the attempt, 
and being one of those who remained in the citadel, the Athenians 
punished him with death.” 

155. Ajparog. Of greatness of soul. There is a great difference 
between Ajjua and Ajjppa. Aja comes from Aw, GérAw, Berhow ; 
Ajpa, from A#Bw, for AapBdyw. Ammonius’ explains this difference 
perfectly well. Aja, with a single p, signifies ‘strength, or impe- 
tuosity of soul;’ Afpua, with two p, signifies ‘what is taken,’ ‘ gain.’ 


LXXIV. 156. ‘Yorks. Hysie. It does not appear that Hysice ever 
made a part of Attica. Mount Cithzron was between that town and 
CEnoé. When the Platzans entered Attica, they first® took the road 
which led direct to Thebes; afterwards turning to the right, towards 
Mount Cithzron, they reached Erythre and Hysie, and having after- 
wards crossed that mountain, they entered Attica. Herodotus himself 
(IX. xv. and xxv.) places Hysiz at the foot of Mount Citheron, in 
the territory of Platza. This therefore cannot be the same place which 
he here mentions as near CEnoé. I should prefer reading Phylé, which 
was not far distant, and which the Beotians must have reached after 
having passed Mount Parnes. [The probability is, that Hysia, which 
belonged to Boeotia, had been occupied by the Athenians’. | 

157. ‘Avria éBevro ra Stra. They arrayed themselves in arms to 
meet, §c. This Greek expression, which we so often find in Thucydi- 
des, as well as in the retreat of the Ten Thousand and elsewhere, signi- 
fies, ‘they took up their arms, or put on their armour, to go to meet’ 
«++ Oguevoe ra Seda is explained by the scholiast of Thucydides’ 
by zeptOépevor éavroic, and Suidas interprets Oépevoc ra SxAda, repBé~ 
pevoc Kal orAcodpevoc, ‘arming themselves.’ Odpevor’ dé Ec riy d&yopay 
ra Oza, ‘ repaired in arms to the place,’ or ‘in order of battle.’ 


¢ Aristoph. Lysistr. 273, et 8. § Thucyd. III. xxiv. p. 181. 
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LXXV. 158. Téy Turdapidéwy rov Erepov. One of the two Tynda- 
ride. Castor and Pollux. This passage is obscure, because we pos- 
sess very little knowledge of the customs of Sparta. We know gene- 
rally, that the Lacedzemonians called to their assistance the Tyndaride, 
and that they considered themselves as marching under their auspices. 
When the Epizephyrian Locrians* sent to Lacedsemon to ask succours, 
they were answered that no troops should be sent, but the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux). As these two brothers were the protectors of 
Sparta, it is natural to think that when one of the two kings marched 
with the army, the image of one of the two Tyndaride should accom- 
pany him, whilst the other remained in the city with the other king. 
But as these two heroes were represented by two pieces of wood exactly 
alike *, and joined together by two others placed crosswise, it became 
necessary to separate them. These effigies were called Docana. This 
manner of representing the two brothers, was doubtless adopted as em- 
blematic of their union and concord. 


LXXVI. 159. Awptéec. The Dorians.’ These are the Dorians esta- 
blished in the Peloponnesus. If he does not call them Peloponnesians, 
it is because that term would comprise the Arcadians, who were Auto- 
chthones, and who had no share in this expedition. 

160. Kédpov BactXetvovrog. Under the reign of Codrus. ‘‘A famine 
having* been experienced in the Peloponnesus under the reign of Co- 
drus, the Peloponnesians resolved to march against Athens, to drive out 
the inhabitants, and take possession of the country. They first sent to 
Delphi to inquire of the god whether they should take the city. The 
god having answered them that they would take it, if they did not kill 
Codrus, who was king of it, they began their march. This oracle 
having come to the knowledge of Cleomantis of Delphi, he secretly sent 
notice of it to the Athenians .... Kings° were then ‘so generous, that 
they preferred dying for the welfare of their subjects, to surviving the 
fall of their country, and passing into a foreign land. Thus it is related 
that Codrus ordered the Athenians to watch the moment of his death, 
and taking the habit of a mendicant for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy, he mingled with those who were picking up branches of trees, 
and began to pick up some that were in front of the town. Two men 
from the enemy’s camp having approached him, and having asked him 
what was passing in the town, he immediately attacked one of them with 
his bill-hook, and killed him; the other, irritated by this action, and 
mistaking Codrus for a beggar, slew him with his swerd. The Athe- 
nians thereupon dispatched a herald to demand the body of their king, 
for the purpose of interment, and thus discovered the truth to the Pelo-~ 
ponnesians. The latter immediately returned the body, and, convinced 
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that it was now impossible for them to obtain possession of Attica, with- 
drew. The republic ordered that Cleomantis of Detphi should be main- 
tained at the public expense, in the Prytaneum, himself and his pos- 
terity for ever.” 

If this generous prince thus devoted himself for the safety of his 
country, the people on their part granted him divine honours’, Suidas 
relates the same thing, under the word ’Adn\weac. 


LXXVII. 161. ’Emit rév ‘IrxoBoréwr ri xepy. On the territories of 
the horse-breeders. As the pasturage of Eubcea was not abundant, 
none but very rich persons could maintain horses. Good pasturage 
was still more scarce in Attica; and the keeping of horses was there 
ruinous. Thus Strepsiades, when he reflected’ on the debts he had 
contracted by buying a horse for twelve mine, exclaims, ‘‘ Would to 
heaven my eyes had first been knocked out with a stone!” 

162. Oi wayéec. The richest tnhabitants. Varinus Phavorinus, 
under the word xaxéic, says: xayeic, of ’A@nvatae rove rAovalove Ka- 
Nove ovrG#8wc. ‘The Athenians in familiar language term rich people 
waxeic,’ (fat or large.) The comic poet, who delights in the use of 
Attic expressions, says ° : 


Kat yap &vijp maxve fxet ray mxpoddyruy 
Tami Opgene. 


‘There is a rich man, one of those who delivered Thrace.’ 

163. Aturéwe drorinodpevon. For a ransom of two mine a head. 
The two mine are about seven pounds sterling. It was the common 
price of ransom in the Peloponnesus. (See VI. lxxix.) This ransom 
appears to me the more exorbitant, as the Greeks were far from rich at 
that period. 

164. *Avrioy d€ rod peydpov. Opposite to the temple. Meéyapor is 
taken sometimes for a ‘temple,’ sometimes for a ‘ palace,’ and some- 
times for the ‘house of a private individual.’ It seems to me, that it 
here means some temple particularly known by this name. : 

I at first imagined that it was that of Ceres, because the temples * of 
that goddess were frequently called Méyapa. But having since re- 
flected that there was no temple of Ceres in the citadel, and that on the 
west side of it there were two temples, one of Agraulos, daughter of 
Cecrops, and the other of Victoria Apteros, or without wings; I am the 
rather inclined to think that Herodotus alludes to one of these, as he 
says it was towards the west. But in any case, our historian’s expres- 
sion, which perhaps in his own time was not obscure, is very much so 
now. Nothing can be decided with certainty on these points; for the 
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monuments and curiosities of the citadel of Athens were so numerous, 
that Heliodorus, an Athenian’, filled fifteen books with the description 
of them. The subject was so rich and so abundant, that not having 
been exhausted, Polemon Periegetes wrote four other books by way of 
completing it*, The statues were so very numerous, that though the 
Romans, and especially Nero, had taken away an immense number of 
them, there remained in Pliny’s time more than three thousand. 

165. TéOpermov yadxeov. A car of bronze with four horses. The 
propyleea of the citadel were rebuilt by Pericles, in the most magnifi- 
cent style, with white marble, and equestrian figures were erected on 
pedestals at each extremity. Pausanias, who has furnished us with 
these particulars, and who speaks also of this car of bronze‘, has omit- 
ted to mention the spot where it was placed. The Venetians destroyed 
the roof and the pediment, when they attacked the citadel in 1687. 


LXXIX. 166, ’Ec zodvgnpov. To the assembly of the people. 
Though the Pythic oracle usually employed enigmatical modes of ex- 
pression, I do not think that in this instance it enveloped itself in any 
very impenetrable obscurity. IToAvg@nyov cannot be a proper name, 
and has therefore been erroneously rendered by Polyphemun, with a 
capital letter. It is here taken substantively, and signifies the assembly 
of the people, where various matters were frequently discussed, and 
considerable debates arose. Hesychius says, UloAvgnpov, .... ’Ex- 
KAnola év y roAXNal gia Kal KrAnddvec eloly. 

167. Oeoxpéroa. The envoys. We must remark that this word sig- 
nifies not only ‘soothsayers’ and ‘prophets,’ but also those who are 
sent to consult an oracle; and it is then, as in the present passage, 
synonymous with @ewpol. Herodotus sometimes uses it in this sense, 
as in I. lxvi. where it occurs twice, though I have not noticed it. 


LXXX. 168. ’Acwrot éyovrac yevéoOar Ovyurépec ONBy re xai 
Atywa. Thebe and Aigina are said to have been daughters of Asopus. 
‘‘ Oceanus, as the fable runs‘, had by Tethys several children, cele- 
brated by the names of the rivers which were given to them, and 
amongst others Peneus and Asopus. Peneus inhabited the country 
now called Thessaly, and gave his name to the river which waters it. 
Asopus lived at Phlius, and married Metope, daughter of Ladon, by 
whom he had two sons, Pelasgus and Ismenus, and twelve daughters, 
Cercyra, Salamis, A‘gina, Pirene, Cleone, Thebe, Tanagra, Thespia, 
‘Asopis, Sinope, Ainia, and Chalcis. Aégina was carried off from Phlius 
by Jupiter, to the island to which she gave her name. Asopus°® being 
apprised of this abduction by Sisyphus, went in pursuit of her, but was 


2 Athen. VI. iii. p. 229, x. 5 Diod. Sic. IV, Ixxii. vol. I. p. 316. 
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struck by Jupiter with a thunderbolt.” Hence Callimachus calls this 
river Baptyouvog, ‘ the lagging Asopus.’ , 


LXXXII. 169. Aaplne re xat Abfnoing aya\para. The statues of 
Damia and Auxesia. Damia and Auxesia were the same with Ceres 
and Proserpine. We learn this from a commentary of Aristides, which 
has never been printed, and which was in possession of the late M. 
Burmann. ‘ The Epidaurians,” says this scholiast, ‘“‘ were perishing 
with hunger; the Pythoness directed them to erect to Ceres and Pro- 
serpine statues made from the wood of the sacred olive-trees which 
were in the citadel” (of Athens). 

These two goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine, produced fertility; they 
had a temple at Tegeea’, where they were termed Carpophore, that is 
to say, who produce abundant harvests. Pausanias relates the same 
story as Herodotus’; but he calls these goddesses Auxesia and Lamia. 
Kuhnius properly judged that we should read Auxesia and Damia. 

They were-equally honoured at Troezene’, but for reasons different 
from those of the Epidaurians and the AXginete. 

Damia was the same as the ‘ Bona Dea’ of the Romans. At Rome 
she was worshipped with secret mysteries; which agree with the secret 
ceremonies practised by the Epidaurians', ‘ Damium? sacrificium, 
quod fiebat in operto in honorem Bone Dee .... Dea quoque ipsa 
Damia et sacerdos ejus Damiatrix appellabatur.” It appears that she 
was the same also as the goddess Maia® of the Romans. 

170. *AOjrno. At Athens. It is not true that olive-trees at that 
time grew no where but in Attica. Herodotus knew this well; but 
was unwilling to shock the vanity of the Athenians; to save his credit, 
however, he has qualified the assertion by, ‘they say.’ 

The olive-tree flourishes in warm climates; and there is every 
appearance that this tree is of oriental origin, and from the east was 
transplanted into Greece. I know not, therefore, what could have led 
Pindar* to say that Hercules brought it from the banks of the Ister 
(Danube), to serve as an ornament in the games of the Greeks. 

171, ’AOnvain ry Uodtackc. Minerva Polias, The title of Polias 
given to Minerva, which we meet with in numerous passages of the 
ancients, has been rarely understood. M. Brunck has properly ren- 
dered it in the following passage of Sophocles: Nixn* r’’AOnva THondcag, 
‘et victrix Minerva arcium preses.’ Other versions have ‘ urbium 
custos.’ Minerva Polias, or protectress of the citadel, was adored not 
at Athens alone. She is mentioned in the treaty between the people of 
Hierapytna‘, and of Priansius in Crete, and in the oath’ taken by the 


7 Pausan. VIII. liii. p. 707. ® Macrob. Saturnal. I. xii. p. 220. 
8 Id. IT. xxx. p. 18]. ¢ Pindar. Olymp. III. 24, et 8. 
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inhabitants of Gortyna and of Priansius. The statue of this goddess 
was kept at Athens in the temple consecrated to her in the citadel. It 
was seen there as late as the time of Plutarch®. It was, as we learn 
from Tertullian *, a shapeless log of wood. ‘* Quod si de hoc differentia 
intercedit, quanto distinguitur 4 crucis stipite Pallas Attica et Ceres 
Pharia, quee sine forma rudi palo et solo staticulo ligni informis repre- 
sentantur.” 

The priestess of Minerva Polias' was always of the family of the 
Butades, or Eteobutades. They were descended from Butes, son of 
Pandion, who, on the death of the king his father, was made priest? of 
Minerva and of Neptune, the priesthood being perpetual in his family. 


LXXXITT. 172. Xopoter yuvaccntows ceprdporot itdoxorro. Choruses 
of women who uttered invectives agatnst each other. There is no excess, 
however absurd, to which the unassisted reason of mankind is not capa- 
ble of leading them. In the island of Anaphe*, Apollo was propitiated 
by the women uttering indecent railleries against the men during the 
sacrifice. The Hebrews, who had been directed by God himself to the 
species of worship with which He would be honoured, are perhaps the 
only people who did not fall into these wretched absurdities. 

178. Xopnyéy déka avdpiv. Ten Choregit. The Choregi presided 
over the choruses, and regulated‘ the expenses incurred for the actors, 
dancers, and musicians, in the public festivals. 


LXXXV. 174. "AdAogporijoar. Went out of their minds. Herodotus 
imitates Homer, who has used this expression * in the same sense : 


Kad & &ddogpovéovra pera odiow eloay a&yovrrec. 


Pseudo-Didymus explains this word, ok év atr@ dyra, GAN’ éhiord- 
pevoy ry dtavoig, ‘one who is not himself, who has lost his senses.’ 
One of the scholiasts of Venice renders it by xapagpovovrra. See also 
the commentary of Eustathins® on the 10th Book of the Odyssey, 
where the learned prelate confirms his explanation of this word by this 
passage of Herodotus. 


LXXXVI. 175. Dapetvar BonBéorvrac oft rove ’Apyelove. The Ar- 
gians immediately came to their assistance. Douris of Samos’ says, 
that it was the Spartans who came to the assistance of the Aiginete. 
But this is the less probable, as the Spartans had no connexion what- 
ever with them. It is probably an error of the copyist. But, however 


$ Fragm. Plut. in Eusebii Prep. * Apollon, Rhod. IV. 1725. 
Evang. III. viii. p. 99, B. ‘ Potteri Archeeologia Greeca, I. xv. 
ertull. I. ad Nationes, XII. p. 49, cp. 73, © 
Apologetioum, XVI. p. 16. Homer. Iliad. XXIII. 698. 
1 Avsch. de Legat. xx. Edit, Taylor,  ° Bustath. Comment. vol. III. p. 1661, 
p. 329. 8vo. lin. 45, & 
2 Apoliod. III. xiv. p. 229. 7 Schol. “Eurip. ad Hecub. 934. 
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this may be, Douris agrees with Herodotus in his account of the result 
of this war, although he differs from him as to the cause of it. Ac- 
cording to Douris, ‘‘ the commerce of the Athenians being interrupted 
by the pirates of Aégina, the Athenians undertook an expedition against 
them; but the Spartans (read Argians) having come to the assistance 
of the AZginete, they killed the whole party of their assailants, with 
the exception of one only.” In every other particular he agrees with 
Herodotus. 


LXXXVII. 176. Tor Aiveov neBiva. The linen tunic. These tunics 
had sleeves. The robes® of the Dorian women -had none; they were 
thrown over the shoulders, and fastened in front with clasps. Thus 
Venus® having been wounded in the hand by Diomedes, Minerva ral- 
lies her on the subject, and attributes her wound to the clasp of some 
Greek woman’s robe, whom that goddess would have induced to follow 
a Trojan. I cannot here refrain from transcribing the words of a scho- 
liast quoted by Sylburgius, on the following expression of St. Clement * 
of Alexandria: ‘This arm is beautiful, but it is not public.’ ‘The 
Lacedzmonian women wore tunics without sleeves, so that they exposed 
their arms from the shoulder. We see this in the ancient statues of 
women, It was said of those who wore these tunics without sleeves, 
that they were dressed after the Dorian fashion, as the Lacedsemonians 
were Dorians; and, on the other hand, it was said of those who wore 
the garments with sleeves, that they were clothed in the Ionian fashion. 
These women were Athenians: for the Athenians were called Ionians, 
before they sent colonies to Tonia.” 


XC. 177. Ot xpnopol. The oracles. I agree with M. Wesseling, 
that among these oracles there were certain verses of Muszeus interpo- 
lated by Onomacritus, who was for this reason’ driven from Athens by 
Hipparchus; but I could easily believe that there were also some of 
Bacis and of Amphilytus: The whole of these oracles did not fall into 
the hands of the Lacedzemonians ; or, at least, part of them were reco- 
vered, or some counterfeits manufactured, the care of which was confided 
to the senate of the Areopagus. Thus much, I think, may be inferred 
from the following passage of Dinarchus*. ‘This senate (that of the 
Areopagus) which guards the sacred books‘, in which the safety of the 
state consists.’ It was imagined that the safety of the state was con- 
nected with these oracles. _ 

M. Coray thinks that allusion is here made to the secret testament of 


8 Allian. Var. Hist. I. xviii. vol. I. * Dinarch. Demosth. p. 91, lin. 17. 
p. 30, et Eustath. ad Homer. Iliad. vol.I. | * For so I translate rac droppnrove 
p. 567, lin. 35. dcaOHnac. I suspect that this word for- 
® Homer. Iliad. V. 422, &c. merly signified the Books of the Oracles. _ 
? Clem. Alex. Peedagog. II. x. p. 238, We know that the books which contain 
in, 24. the oracles of the Christians, are called 
3 Herod. VII. vi. dcabjen. ; 
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CEdipus, on which the safety of the republic of Athens was conceived to 
depend. (&dipus confided it to Theseus, who was enjoined to com- 
municate it only to his successor, this successor to the next, and so on. 
It is possible, and even probable, adds this writer, that Codrus, before 
exposing himself to a certain death, confided this document to the Areo- 
pagus. 

Now there is no mention in Sophocles of a will, but only of a verbal 
injunction. It is there said* that C&dipus, having arrived with Theseus 
at the place where he was to terminate his career, confided to this 
prince a secret, on which depended the safety of the state. He enjoined 
him to keep it inviolably, and to communicate it only ‘in articulo mor- 
tis’ to his successor, and he, when he was about to die, to his successor, 
and so on. Had Codrus committed this testament to the Areopagus, as 
M. Coray supposes, he would have expressly transgressed the injunc- 
tion of Cidipus; for this testament was to be confided only to the 
sovereign, and the Areopagus never exercised the functions of sove- 
reignty. The archons alone were invested with them. 

It appears to me better to confess our ignorance as to these secret 
books, than to pretend to fathom a mystery which has hitherto been 
inscrutable. ‘ 


XCI. 178. "ErapOévrec xiBdhrovt pavrytoor. Impelled by deceitful 
oracles. This is a metaphorical expression. The Athenians marked 
bad money with a x, and called them xi@énAa vopiopara; but it after- 
wards became a custom to change the x to x, for the softness of the 
pronunciation, and to say xiPdnda®, 


XCII. 179. Baxyiadat. The Bacchiade. The first of this branch 
who reigned at Corinth was named Bacchis’, and was the son of Prum- 
nis. He succeeded the Aletiadse, who had filled the throne of Corinth 
for five generations, The Bacchiadz, who took their name from Bac- 
chis, reigned over that city for the same period of time. The last of 
them was Telestes, son of Aristomedes. He was killed by Arieus and 
Perantas, who hated him. With him ended royalty. Prytanes, or 
annual magistrates, were afterwards chosen from among the Bacchiade, 
who governed the state till Cypselus, son of Eétion, seized on the 
tyranny, and expelled them. 

Diodorus relates the same facts, with some slight variation. Accord- 
ing to that historian *, almost all the different nations of the Pelopon- 
nesus had been driven out of that-peninsula by the Heraclide, with the 
exception of the Arcadians. The Heraclide having partitioned it, set 
apart Corinth with its territory, and gave the dominion of it to Aletes. 
This prince acquired great renown; he considerably aggrandized Co- 
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rinth, and died after a reign of thirty-eight years. After him came 
Ixion, who reigned thirty-eight years, Agelas, thirty-seven, Prumnis, 
thirty-five, and Bacchis, the same number of years. This last, being 
the most illustrious of all this line of kings, gaye his name to his suc- 
cessors. After him reigned Agelas thirty years, Eudemus twenty-five, 
and Aristomedes thirty-five’, This last, at his death, left a son, who 
was a minor, named Telestes. Agemon, his uncle and guardian, de- 
prived him of the crown, and wore it himself for sixteen years. To 
him succeeded Alexander, who reigned twenty-five years. On his 
death, Telestes ascended the throne, and retained it twelve years. He 
having been killed by his relations, Automenes reigned one year. The 
Bacchiadz, all descendants of Hercules, more than two hundred in 
number, then seized on the sovereign power, and governed the country 
incommon. They chose from among them every year a prytanis, who 
filled the office of king. This government subsisted ninety years, when 
it was destroyed by Cypselus. From the time of the return of the 
Heraclidze to the tyranny of Cypselus, they reckon 447 years’. 

180. AaGoa. Labda. This was not her real name, but a kind? of 
surname, or nickname, applied to her by the Delphian oracle in the 
answer quoted at the end of this paragraph, because she was lame, and 
her legs and feet turned somewhat in the form of the Greek ‘lambda.’ 
Observe, that the letter since called ‘lambda,’ was then called ‘ labda.’ 
It was a common custom amongst® the ancients, to give nicknames 
taken from the letters of the alphabet. We are told that Esop was 
called ‘ Theta,’ by his master Iadmon, because he was of an acute intel- 
lect, and that the slaves were called Ojjrec; that Galerius Crassus, a 
military tribune under the Emperor Tiberius, was surnamed ‘ Beta,’ 
because he was fond of beet; that Orpyllis, a courtezan of Cyzicus, 
was called ‘Gamma;’ that Antenor, who wrote the history of Crete, 
was called ‘ Delta,’ because he was a good man, and loved his country ; 
for Deltog in the idiom of. Crete signifies the same thing as ‘ Agathos;’ 
that Apollonius, who lived in the time of Philopator, and who was a 
celebrated astronomer, was called ‘ Epsilon,’ &c. 

181. Ta dvésabey Aawibyc re cai Katvidne. A Lapithan by origin, 
and descended from Caneus. Oceanus and Tethys‘ had several chil- 
dren, who gave their names to rivers. Of this number was Peneus, 
from whom the river in Thessaly so called took its name. Peneug was 
father of Hypseus and of Stilbe. Of Stilbe and Apollo were born 
Lapithus and Centaurus. Lapithus settled near the river Peneus, and 
was king of the neighbouring districts. He had twa sons, Phorbas and 
Periphas, who reigned after him; and the various nations of this coun- 


® I have restored this number from dori, ex ed. Gale, 8yo. 1675. p. 330. 
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try were called Lapithe, from the name of Lapithus their king.... 
Phorbas had two sons, Aigeus and Actor, who were kings of the Ele- 
ate. Periphas, the other son of Lapithus, had, amongst other children, 
Antion. This latter married Perimele, daughter of Amythaon; by 
whom he had Ixion, father of Pirithous. 

Ceeneus was son of Elatus. He lived in the time of Hercules *, and 
was king of the Lapithee*®. In a combat which took place between the 
Centaurs and the Lapithe, the earth having opened under his feet, he 
was swallowed up. The poets feigned that the Centaurs having fallen 
upon him, and not being able to pierce, or otherwise put him to death, 
had beaten him into the earth’ with their clubs. The most ancient 
ancestor of Cypselus known is Elatus*, father of Caeneus. Czeneus had 
a son named Coronus*, who accompanied Jason in his expedition for 
the Golden Fleece, about the year 3364 of the Julian period. The 
descendants of Coronus are not known. History ’ passes on to Antasus, 
who was father of Melas. This Melas was contemporary with Aletes, 
first king of Corinth, of the race of the Heraclidz, about the year 3554 
of the same period. From Melas to Echecrates, father of Eétion, and 
grandfather of Cypselus, there is a chasm of eleven generations. Pau- 
sanias reckons’ only six from Melas to Eétion; but as Echecrates, of 
whom Herodotus speaks, must have been born about the year 3940, 
and as from Melas, contemporary of Aletes, that is from the year 3554, 
there is a space of 386 years, there must have been between those two 
persons eleven generations. 

182, ’Ey 0€ recetrat avdpda povvapyoet. It will fall upon despots, 
So in the Greek: ‘It shall fall upon monarchical men,’ that is to say, 
‘it shall crush monarchs.’ The word is taken in this sense in Plu- 
tarch®; cic ry wodcy éureceirac cuy abrp. ‘It will crush the state 
along with himself.’ 

188. Aleréc év wérppot xe. An eagle breeds in the rocks. This 
oracle is by no means obscure with reference to the Bacchiadz, because 
the word ’Heriwy, Eétion, comes from derdc, ‘an eagle.’ In like man- 
ner as from Gpafoc has been made,. not ’Ayafia nor ’Apabiwy, but 
"Hyadia and ’'Hyabiwy, The Greek is designedly ambiguous. ‘Ey 
wérpyot signifies ‘among the rocks,’ and alludes to the town of~Petra, 
where Eétion lived. 

184. HoAAdy & bxd youvara dAvoe. Who shall cause the death of 
many. The Greek expression, equivalent to ‘multorum genua resolvet,’ 
is very frequent in Homer, of whom Herodotus is a great imitator. 

’"Emet wo\AGy re xal écO\Gv youvar’ Eduaer ‘, 
‘ For he has caused the death of many of our bravest warriors.’ 


§ Apollodor. IT. v. §. 1V. p. 105. 1 Pausan. II. iv. p. 120; V. xviii. 
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185. Mn ot peraddin. Lest they should change their resolution. 
Labda did not stop to hear to the end the reproaches they were uttering 
against one another: fearing for her son, she ran and concealed him on 
the first intimation of his danger; and this was done before the deputies 
of the Bacchiade had taken the resolution to return. 

186. Karaxpimre: é¢ xupédnv. She hides him in a corn basket. This 
basket was preserved® in the temple of Juno, at Olympia. It was of 
cedar, with histories sculptured on the wood, and inlaid with gold and 
ivory. It is most probable, however, that this was not the identical 
basket in which Cypselus was concealed, but another, constructed on 
the same model, for the purpose of commemorating an event so im- 
portant to the Cypselides. Cypselus did not confine his gratitude to 
this ; he erected a chapel * in the temple of Delphi, because Apollo had 
prevented him from crying out at the time that his enemies were in 
search of him. 

187. ‘Apgudéztoy xpnoriptov. An ambiguous answer. "Apoidékioc in 
Hippocrates, and zepidéitog in Homer, signify a man who can with 
equal convenience use both his hands, ‘ambidexter.’ ‘Apqidébtov oidn- 
poy, is an iron blade with two edges, ‘anceps ferrum’.’ Thus ap¢r- 
déktov xpnornpiov is an ambiguous oracle; which may be taken either 
in one sense or another *, 

188. Daidwy ye per odxére matdec. But his sons’ sons, not so. Psam- 
metichus’, the son of Gorgias, and grandson of Cypselus, succeeded 
Periander. If this be true, which there is very little reason to doubt, 
Apollo is convicted of a falsehood, in saying oikért waidec. The Pre- 
sident Bouhier’, however, comes to the assistance of the god, and by a 
slight change, xaidwy ye péy eloért watdec, he makes the prophecy to 
agree with the event; but this is in contradiction to the MSS., in all of 
which we read, raldwy ye pév ovxért waidec. This oracle, worthy in 
every respect of the age of Nostradamus, appears to have been forged in 
the latter years of Psammetichus, grandson of Cypselus. Cypselus 
reigned at Corinth, and after him, his children® Periander and Gorgias. 
Cyrselus and Lycophron, sons of Periander, died before their father. 
Psammetichus, son of Gorgias and grandson of Cypselus, then ascended 
the throne. The oracle therefore is borne out in saying that the chil- 
dren of his children would not come to the throne, as only one of them 
did so. Such is the solution given by M. Wesseling, who concludes his 
note with these words: ‘“‘ Que callidé si conjeci, manet vef8ui sua 
scriptura; sin fallax Apollo est, nec mea refert.”’ Periander had a 
great grand-daughter, named Xantippe, whom Simonides celebrates in 


5 Pausan. V. xvii. pp. 418—20. * Foésius, iconomia Hippocratis, p. 42. 
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the following epigram: “I will not pass over® in silence the illustrious 
spouse of Archenautes, Xantippe, great grand-daughter of Periander, 
who, absolute master of Corinth, formerly gave laws there.” 

189. ToAAove pév KopewOiwy édiwke. Banished a great number of 
Corinthians. ‘‘ A certain Corinthian ‘*, named Demaratus, of the family 
of the Bacchiade, being engaged in commerce with Italy, amassed 
great riches; but a sedition having broken out at Corinth, and the 
Bacchiadz being oppressed by the tyranny of Cypselus, Demaratug 
embarked with al] his property, and went from Corinth to Etruria.” 

Strabo had before said*: ‘‘ Rome was already founded, when Dema- 
ratus arrived at Tarquinii, with a considerable number of Corinthians. 
The inhabitants of that town having admitted them, he married a 
woman of the country, by whom he had Lucumo. This young man 
having acquired the friendship of Ancus Martius, king of Rome, he 
afterwards became king himself, when he changed his name to Lucius 
Tarquinius Priscus.” 

190. “Aptavrog éé rovrov éxi rpthxovra Erea. He having reigned 
for thirty years. The dynasty of the Cypselides began, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, 447 years after the return of the Heraclide*°. We 
have seen, that the Aletiade and the Bacchiade reigned only 417 
years. The 30 years wanting to make up the number 447, has given 
rise to a vast number of conjectures by chronologists. Without quoting 
their different opinions, which may be found in their respective works, 
or undertaking to refute them, it seems to me that Aletes, first king 
of Corinth of the race of the Heraclide, did not begin to reign imme- 
diately on the return of that family. It appears by the passage of 
Diodorus, quoted in the note above referred to, that when Aletes was 
called to take possession of Corinth, the Heraclidee were already masters 
of the whole Peloponnesus, and had divided it. The grammarian 
Didymus expressly says: ‘‘ Aletes’ was not the founder of Corinth, but 
a king, the thirtieth year after the arrival of the Dorians:” Accdupoc dé 
gnoe rov ’AAArny pi oixcoryy rijc KopivOov yeyovévar, ddAa Baordéa, 
tree rptaxoor@ pera tiv rav Aoptéwy agiccy. 

This removes every difficulty, if with Diodorus we suppose that the 
city of Troy was taken in the year 3530 of the Julian period, 1184 years 
before the vulgar era; and that the Heraclide returned to the Pelo- 
ponnesus in the year 3610 of the Julian period, 1104 years before our 
era. By subtracting 447 from 1104, we shall have 4057 of the Julian 
period, 657 years before our era, which agrees pretty nearly with the 
time when Cypselus drove out the annual prytanes. But as this calcu- 
lation, which is likewise that of Apollodorus and of Eratosthenes, 
differs from that of Herodotus, who fixes the taking of Troy in the 


3 Analecta Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. II. 5 Strabo, Geogr. V. p. 336. 


p. 143. 6 Diod. Sic. Fragm. vol. IT. p. 635. 
4 Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. I1I. xlvi. 7 Schol. Pindari.ad Olymp. Od. XIII. 
et 8. p. 176. 17. p. 144. col. 2, lin. 7. 
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year 3444 of the Julian period, and consequently the return of the 
Heraclide in the year 3524 of the same period, 1190 years before our 
era, we must necessarily either extend the reigns of the Aletiadse and 
of the Bacchiadz, or augment the number of annual prytanes of the 
family of the Bacchiade. 

I suppose, with Didymus, that Aletes ascended the throne of Corinth 
thirty years after the conquest of the Peloponnesus, that is to say, in 
the year 3554 of the Julian period, 1160 years before our era. This 
prince and his successors reigned, according to Diodorus Siculus, 327 
years. The aristocracy was therefore established in the year 3881 of 
the Julian period, 833 years before our era. The government of the 
annual prytanes subsisted 170 years, and was destroyed by Cypselus in 
the year 4051 of the Julian period, 663 years before our era. Cypselus 
reigned thirty years, and Periander, who succeeded him in the year 
4081 of the Julian period, G33 years before our era, reigned seventy, 
and died in the year 4151 of the Julian period, 568 years before our 
era. 

191. Kuédrouv puacdoywrepoc. Still more cruel than Cypselus. The 
reason assigned by Herodotus appears to me very probable; that given 
by Parthenius is by no means so. According to that author’, the 
mother of Periander, having fallen in love with her son, contrived to 
satisfy her passion without his suspecting it ; but the young man having 
resolved to discover what woman it was whose favours he had enjoyed; 
had a concealed light in the adjoining chamber, and by this means 
recognised her as she retired. Incensed at her conduct, he formed the 
resolution of killing her; but was turned from his purpose by a genius 
appearing to him at the moment. This apparition so disturbed his 
intellect that he became mad; and his cruelty was the effect of his 
madness. 

192. “Ovreva &y rpéroy dogadtoraroy xaraornodpevoc. What form 
of government he could establish, §&c. “Ovrwa rpdxoy must not be 
understood as if xara were inserted; but the construction must be thus, 
Syria &v rpdxoy rev xpnyparwy aopadéorepoy xarasrnodpevoc, ‘ what 
more secure form of government he could establish.’ Thus Cornelius 
de Pauw understands this passage. 

193. “O row Antov ro xddXorov dg Betpe. He cut off all the taller 
ears of corn. This allegorical proceeding of the tyrant of Miletus, and 
the expression of Herodotus, have perhaps suggested to Euripides the 
following passage : 


Ilac oby er av yévotr’ av ioxupa wérie, 
"Oray ric, &¢ Aetpwvoc Hpivov orayur, 
TorApac adatpy xarodwrily véouc® ; 


® Parthenius de Amator. Affect. xvii. ° Eurip. Supl. 447. 
p. 377, &c. 
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* How can a city become strong, when the most excellent of its hardy 
youth are mowed down like ears of corn?’ 

194. [ldeay xaxornra. All sorts of wickedness. ‘‘It appears to 

me,” says Thales ', ‘that Periander finding himself possessed of the 
tyranny, as of an hereditary disease, has not comported himself so much 
amiss. He has sought the company of worthy men; he has hitherto 
followed the wholesome counsel of prudent advisers: he has collected 
around him the wisest men, and has not listened to the pernicious 
advice of my fellow-citizen Thrasybulus, who urged him to cast down 
the most exalted persons. A tyrant who prefers commanding slaves, 
to reigning over men of spirit, differs in no respect from the husband- 
man who should prefer picking up grasshoppers, or catching birds, to 
gathering in a harvest of wheat or barley.” Plutarch takes all opportu- 
nities of contradicting Herodotus: in this instance I think he will find 
none to agree with him. 
. 195. “lore iptv KopirBiovg ye ob cuvatvéovrac. At least you will 
not have the sanction of the Cortnthians. The Corinthians did not 
always entertain these generous sentiments. When Athens was taken 
by the Lacedsemonians, at the end of the Peloponnesian war, they? 
counselled the destruction of that city. 


XCIII. 196. Tove abrove Oeovc. The same gods. The tutelary 
gods of Greece, whom Sosicles had invoked on finishing his oration. 


XCIV. 197. ‘Oppewpevoe. Making incursions. Hegesistratus was 
not as yet tyrant of Sigzeum, when a war broke out between the Athe- 
nians and the Mitylenians, on the subject of that city. Herodotus 
speaks of that war, in giving an account of the one which happened 
in the time of Hegesistratus; but he omits to name the generals of 
the two armies, or to notice the action of Pittacus, general of the 
Mitylenians. Many authors supply this deficiency, and amongst them 
Diogenes Laértius, who thus relates the story*®: *‘ A war having taken 
place between the Athenians and the Mitylenians, concerning the terri- 
tory of Achilleium, Phrynon commanded the army of the Athenians, 
and Pittacus that of the Mitylenians. The latter resolved to encounter 
the Athenian general in single combat ; he concealed under his buckler 
a net, which he cast about Phrynon when he was off his guard, and 
having killed him, preserved the territory of that city. Apollodorus, 
in his Chronicles, relates, that there afterwards arose new differences 
between these nations on the same subject, and that Periander having 
been chosen arbitrator, adjudged it to the Athenians.” 


1 Plutarch. Sept. Sap. Conviv. p. 147, * Diog. Laért. in Pittaco, I. Ixxiv. 
C, D. p. 46 ; Strabo, XIII. p. 895—6. 
2 Xen. Hell. Hist. 11. ii. § xii. p. 79. 
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This passage perfectly distinguishes the two wars, and throws con- 
siderable light on what Herodotus says. The President Bouhier has 
confounded them together ‘, 

Pittacus, whom we have before mentioned ®, was exceedingly disin- 
terested. He refused several millions of acres of land which the Mity- 
lenians would have given him, and contented himself with a hundred 
acres®; which proves at once his moderation and the high estimation 
in which he was held by his fellow-citizens. 


XCV. 198. ’Adrxaioc. Alceus. Alcseus was a very celebrated lyric 
poet, and a great enemy to tyrants, whom he has sacrificed, in his 
verses, to his love of liberty. He flourished in the 42nd Olympiad, 
as we infer by synchronisms. Suidas informs us’, that in that Olym- 
piad Pittacus killed Melanchrus, tyrant of Mitylene ; and we find from 
Diogenes Laértius, that he was assisted in that enterprise*® by the bro- 
thers of Alczeus. 

The only remains of this poet are a few fragments which have been 
carefully collected by Stephens, and published at the end of his edition 
of Pindar, in two vols. 16mo., and by Fulvius Ursinus, in a collection 
of fragments of nine lyric poets, printed at Antwerp in 1567; but 
neither of these selections has been made with due discrimination, for 
in both of them verses are attributed to Alczeus which he never wrote. 
Horace held Alczeus in the highest estimation ° : 

Among the fragments of this poet, we may recognise several passages 
which Horace has imitated, or rather translated: for instance, 


Mnéev GdXo gurevonc mpérepoy dévdpeoy aurédg : 

of which I will give a literal translation into Latin, that the reader may 
compare it with that of Horace : 

Nullam aliam severis arborem priorem vite. 
Thus rendered by Horace : 

Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem. 
And again : 

Niv xp peOvoxery, xal xO6rva mpdc Blayv 

Tlalety, érecdy xarOave Mupaidog’. 
‘Let us now drink deep and dance with all our might, for Myrsilus is 


dead.’ Myrsilus was a tyrant. These verses are thus imitated by 
Horace in his 37th Ode of the Ist book’ | 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. 


4 Rech. et Diss. sur Hérod. XV. Ionia, p. 362. 


p. 165. § Diog. Laért. in Pittac. I. Ixxiv. 
5 Note 51, bk. I. vol. I. p. 46. 
6 Corn. Nep. in Thrasyb. IV. ii. 9 Horat. Carmina, IT. Od. xiii. 26. 


7 Suidas, voc. I[lerracég. Eudocise 1 Athen, Deipnos, X. viii. p. 430, c. 
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199. Xpéa dvexpepacav. They hung them up. Among the ancients, 
it was considered highly honourable to the conquerors to carry off the 
arms of their enemies, and a great disgrace to the vanquished to lose 
them. The laws established in the greater part of the Grecian states 
punished with death any one who lost his buckler in flight. This mis- 
fortune happened to the poet Archilochus’, in the war of the Thasians 
against the’ Saians, nations of Thrace; but less wise than Alceeus, he 
boasted of it in his verses; and in this he was imitated by Horace: 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicté non bene parmula. 

The Romans only laughed at the frank pleasantry of Horace; but 
the Spartans, a more austere people, drove Archilochus from Sparta ‘, 
whither curiosity had attracted him. 

200. Tatra éy pédet morqoac. Having made the matter into an ode. 
Médn signifies ‘pieces of lyric poetry *.’ Strabo quotes some verses 
of Alczeus, strangely disfigured, but perhaps the same to which Hero- 
dotus alludes. They are as follows: ‘‘ Alczeus is safe and sound, but 
the same cannot be said of his arms; for the Athenians have hung up 
his buckler in the temple of Minerva.” 

201. ‘ExtriBet é¢ MervAhyny. He sent it to Mitylene. The phrase 
signifies, ‘he committed it to some one to be carried to Mitylene.’ 


XCVIT. 202. ‘Qe obre aomida ore ddpv vopifovar. They have no 
heavy-armed troops. In the Greek, ‘ they use neither the shield nor the 
spear.’ It was the heavy-armed troops which usually decided the fate 
of battles. Herodotus indicates these troops by the arms they carried °. 
‘The Greeks had three sorts of troops, the Hoplite, the Psili or light 
troops, and the Peltastee. The Hoplite, or heavy troops, had a cuirass, 
a long buckler, a sword, and a pike. The Psili were the opposite ‘of 
these; they had neither cuirass nor long buckler, nor helmet, nor any 
armour for their legs. They made use only of missile weapons, such as 
arrows, javelins, and stones thrown with the sling or by the hand. 
The Peltastze were troops lighter than the Hoplite, but heavier than 
the Psili. Their pelta’, or buckler, was smaller and lighter than the 
‘aspis,’ their javelin smaller than the pike or ‘doru,’ but heavier than 
the javelin of the Psili,” &c.. 

203. Tpeic 0d) pupiadac 'AOnvaiwy éxolnos rovro. But he did it to 
(i. e. he deceived) thirty thousand Athenians. We may, however, 
observe that the Athenians were offended by the protection which the 
Persians granted to Hippias, and expected to be attacked by them; 
whereas the Lacedzemonians had no other motive for the Persian war 
than to restore the Jonians to liberty. 

‘ 3 See note, 27, bk. I. ¢ Arrian. Ars -Tactica, pp. 11, 12. 
3 Strabo, XIL p. 827, a 7 A sort of sloped or conical shield, 


¢ Plutarch. Lacon. Inatit. p. 239, 8, _ like that of the Amazons, 
5 Strabo, XIII. p. 895, c. 
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No ancient author mentions more than 20,000 Athenians who had 
the right of suffrage. Is it therefore an error of the copyist in Hero~ 
dotus; or was Athens more populous before the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars than it was afterwards? This I am inclined to believe, 
but cannot undertake to determine ; and more especially, as Aristo- 
phanes* put into the mouth of the servant Praxagora, the heroine of 
the piece entitled, ‘the Women holding the assembly of the People,’ 
these three verses : 


Tic yap yévorr’ Gy paiddAoy oAStwrepoc, 
"Oortc, wodtray mKeiov f} rptopupiwy 
"Ovrwy ro rAjOoc, ob dedelavnxac pdvoc ; 


‘Can there possibly be a citizen more happy than yourself? There 
are 30,000 of them, and you are the only one that has not yet dined.” 

204. "Apy?) xaxdv éyévovro. Wasa source of ills. Plutarch takes 
this occasion of directing against Herodotus a reproach, which proves 
his detestation of that historian. ‘ He (Herodotus) has® the audacity 
to consider as a cause of evils the vessels which the Athenians sent to 
the assistance of the Ionians who had revolted against the king, because 
they endeavoured to deliver from slavery so great a number of cele- 
brated Greek cities.” 

It is clear enough to every unprejudiced reader, that it is not for that 
reason that Herodotus says, that they were the cause of the ills which 
afflicted both the Greeks and the barbarians, but because they occa- 
sioned the war and all the misfortunes which followed it. 

It is perhaps superfluous to remark, that Herodotus, who so fre- 
quently imitates Homer, has done so in this passage. If our historian 
sayS avrat c& ai véeg apyal Kacey éyévovro “EXAnol re xat Bap/3d4- 
poot, the poet had said before him, in speaking of the vessels which 
conveyed Paris to Greece: 


“Og xal ’Adeldvdpy rexrynvaro vijac ticac 
"Apxexdxouc, al maot xaxdv Tpweoor yévorro'. 


205. XCIX. Ipdc Xarxidéac. Against the Chalcidians. Little or 
nothing is known of this war of the Eretrians against the Chalcidians. 
The plain or vine country of Lelantus situate above Chalcis?, where 
there were warm springs serviceable in several disorders, seems to have 
been the subject of it. The scholiast of Thucydides, speaking of these 
two cities, says*, éwodguour ovrot mpog GAAAovE wepl roy AndAavriov 
wediov, ‘they made war about the Lelantian plain.’ It is perhaps to 
this war that Theognis alludes, when he says‘, “ Cerinthus has been 
destroyed, and the excellent vineyards of Lelarithus laid waste.” Until 


® Artistoph, Concionatrices; 113]. 3 Schol. Thucyd. ad I. xv. p. 14. col. 1, 
® Plutarch. de Malign. Herod. p. 861. lin. 2. 
1 Homeri Iliad. V. 62. ¢ Theognis, 887. 


2 Strabo, X. p. 686, a. 
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that period, each nation of Greece had made war on its neighbour, 
alone and single-~handed ; but on this occasion the rest of the Greeks 
took part, according to the statement of Thucydides‘, some for the 
Eretrians, and others for the Chalcidians. Eretria was at that time a 
powerful city°. Andros, Tenos, Ceos, and other islands were subject 
to it. 


/ 206. CI. Vijypa xpueot. Gold dust. This was no longer found’ 
in Strabo’s time, i. e. in the time of Augustus. 


CII. 207. “Yorspoy avrever(urpacay ra év“EdXnor ipa. They after- 
wards in retaliation set the temples of Greece on fire. M. Wesseling 
thinks, that the true reason of the Persians burning the temples of 
Greece, was that they did not approve of the divinity being enclosed 
within walls. But if this had really been their reason, why did they 
not set fire to the temples of the lonians before their revolt, as also to 
those of the Phrygians, and of other people under their dominion ? 
But, says M. Valckenaer, Cambyses burned the temples of Egypt. I 
admit it. But then Cambyses was a madman whose example was not 
followed by his successor; and even Cambyses himself did not burn 
them all. 

208. Evadkidea. Eualcis. This Eualcis is totally unknown to me. 
The individual of that name, who carried off the prize of the cestus ° in 
the class of children at the Olympic games, was an Elean, and therefore 
had no relationship to the above-named, who was of Eretria. The poet 
Simonides, of Ceos, had celebrated. his victories at different games m 
Greece ; but there is no mention made of him in the fragments of that 
poet now extant. The only circumstance respecting him on record is, 
that he was killed in the second year of the 69th Olympiad. 

209. Xupwridew rov Kniov. Simonides, of Ceos. There have been 
several of this name, The one now mentioned was son of Leoprepes, 
and grandson of another Simonides, who was likewise a poet. He still 
enjoyed at the age of eighty years an excellent memory, as he himself 
thentions in an epigram *, which has been handed down to us by Aristi- 
des'. ‘No one,” it is there said, “in point of memory, can equal 
Simonides, son of Leoprepes, who is eighty-four years old.” He also 
invented the Art of Memory’. He composed in the same year a piece 
in verse which obtained the prize, when the chorus of the tribe of Anti- 
ochis was victorious, under the archontate of Adimantus, as we learn 
from the Oxford Marbles, epoch 55, and more particularly from an epi- 


® Thucyd. I. xv. p. 14. lin. 36. 38. 

© Strabo, X. 687, c. ‘2 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. lv. Suidas 

7 Strabo, XIII. p. 928, c. attributes this art to Simonides ; mater- 

® Pausan. VI. xvi. p. 491. nal grandfather of our Simonides; but 

® Analect. Vet. Poet. Gree. vol. I. the epigram above quoted inclines me to 
p. 137. lvi. the opinion of the author of the Fasti 


1 Aristid. wepi TlapagOeyparog, p. 52, Attici. 
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gram of this same Simonides, which has been preserved by the scholiast 
of Hermogenes*. Adimantus was archon, the last six months of the 
third year of the 75th Olympiad, which answers to the year 4287 of the 
Julian period, 477 years before our era. Simonides, therefore, was born 
in the last six months of the third year of the 55th Olympiad, that is to 
say, the year 4157 of the Julian period, 557 years B.c.; and as, accord- 
ing to Suidas, he was eighty-nine years old when he died, that event 
must have happened in the first year of the 78th Olympiad, or the year 
4246 of the Julian period, 468 years before our era. 

This poet, who loved money, sang the praises of those who paid him 
best. Aristophanes, in his comedy entitled ‘ Peace,’ does not spare him 
on this score; and he takes the same opportunity of satirizing Sopho- 
cles, who, in his latter days, took a pleasure in amassing money *. 
‘‘ What is Sophocles about?” asks Mercury of Trygzeus. ‘‘ He is 
happy,” answers Trygzeus; ‘‘ but something wonderful has befallen 
him.” ‘ Merc. What then? TJryg. He is become Simonides. Mere. 
Simonides! How so? TJryg. Why, being old and decrepit, he would 
travel on a hurdle to save a trifle.” 


CIV. 210. Vépyov pév rov Zarapurlwy Baorrijoc. Gorgus, king of 
Salamis. This Gorgus was descended from Evelthon, king of Salamis, 
and contemporary of Arcesilaus III. king of Cyrene. This latter prince 
granted an asylum in his dominions to Pheretima, mother of Arcesilaus. 
He therefore reigned about the year 4187 of the Julian period, 527 
years before our era. Gorgus, his great-grandson, reigned in the year 
4212 of the Julian period, 502 years before our era. We cannot, how- 
ever, determine the years in which these princes commenced their 
reigns, and still less the years of the reigns of the intermediate princes. 
They must have been nearly as follows: 

Julian Period. B.C. 


Evelthon reigned at Salamis . . . . 4187 527 
Siromus, his son . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 4193 521 
Chersis, son of Siromus . ‘ . : : 4199 515 
Gorgus, son of Chersis . . . ‘ . 4212 502 


CV. 211. Ov carampottovra axocravrec. They shall not get off with 
impunity. Instead of obx avarel, or ob« dripwpnri, ‘not with impunity,’ 
the ancients said ob xpotca, and the Ionians ov xpdica, that is to say, 
obx dptobi, obk AZnplwc. Tey), is ‘the reward due to crime,’ ‘the 
penalty.’ Hence the familiar expression of the Ionians, o¥ xararpo- 
tlecOar, ‘that he shall not escape with impunity,’ is often found in 
Aristophanes. The excellent Index to that author in Brunck’s edition, 
will help the reader to numerous examples of this. The participle is 
often joined to the verb; but when, instead of the participle, we find a 


_* Rhetores Greeci, vol. II. p. 410, * Aristoph. in Pace, 695. 
jin. 5. ad fin. Analecta, vol. I. p. 137. lviii. 
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noun or a pronoun in the genitive, the verb must be taken in the sense 
of ‘laughing at any one, despising, insulting.’ As in the following 
verse from the Vespze of Aristophanes *, 

Ov rot, pa rw Oew, kararpotter Mupriac, 
which signifies, ‘ Yes, I swear by the goddesses that you shall not with 
| impunity laugh at Myrtia.’ 

212. "Avw é¢ rov otpavdy dreivat, cai puy é¢ roy hépa Baddorra, 
He shot it towards the heavens, and as he sent it into the air, cried out ; 
.«.. Was this a sort of declaration of war? The present custom of the 
Kalmucks, a people of Tartary, bordering on Persia, affords us reason 
for thinking so. ‘ This people being offended,” says Chardin *, “ came, 
towards the end of the campaign, to the frontier which separates the 
two countries, and solemnly shot an arrow into the Persian dominions, 
which is their mode of declaring war.” 


CVI. 218. Sapda, vijooy riv peylorny. The great island of Sardinia. 
M. Rollin’ thinks that this island was too distant from Ionia, and had 
too little connexion with it, to be here meant; and he therefore sus- 
pects that the text of Herodotus has been altered. But to this it may 
be answered that all the editions and all the MSS. have ‘the island of 
Sardinia ;’ and I may add, that in the beginning of the sixth Book it is 
repeated without any variation. It may, to be sure, be said, that the 
corruption of the text in both these passages is of older date than the 
MSS., and therefore I shall not insist very forcibly on this reason, 
though joined with others it should have weight. 

The Ionians were greater navigators than M. Rollin seems to sus- 
pect: they had founded colonies in Corsica*® and in Gaul’; and carried 
on a regular commerce with Tartessus', near Cadiz. . Neither the 
extremities of the Mediterranean, nor even the Ocean deterred them; 
then, would a trifling distance do so? The project of taking possession 
of Sardinia was considered so practicable by the Ionians, that Bias? 
proposed to them to repair thither in a body; and if the design failed, 
it was not for the reasons supposed by M. Rollin, but from love of their 
country, or, to speak more correctly, from local attachment. Manticlus* 
had before given the same advice to the Messenians, when they were 
oppressed by the Lacedeemonians; and had not Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, promised them an‘ establishment in Italy, and held out to 
them the prospect of a most brilliant one in Sicily, there is every pro- 
bability that they would have adopted the recommendation of Man- 
ticlus. 

Sardinia was then but thinly peopled; it was easy to obtain pos- 


® Aristoph. Vesp. 1387. see note 4. on § elxvi. of bk. I. 
© Voyages de Chardin, tom. IV. p. 302. 1 Herod. J. elxiii. 

’ Histoire Ancienne, tom. IV. p. 151. 2 Id. ibid. clxx. 

® Herod. I. elxv. elxvi. $ Pausan. LV. xxiii. p. 336. 
® As to the foundation of Marseilles, 
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session of it; its situation flattered the ambition of Darius, and was 
peculiarly favourable to his scheme of universal monarchy. The dis- 
course of Histizeus, therefore, aimed at the weak side of the monarch, 
was particularly artful. 


CVIII. 214. KAnisdec ritc Koxpov. The Cleides of Cyprus. There 
are, according to Strabo‘, two little islands, and according to Pliny *, 
four, near the eastern extremity of the island of Cyprus, and about 700 
stadia distant from the river Pyramus, which are called KAcideg, ‘ the 
keys.’ J have translated ‘Cleides’ after the example of Pliny, who 
says®, ‘“quatuor ante promontorium ex adverso Syrie Clides.” It 
should seem from the passage of Herodotus, that the promontory bore 
also the same name. Strabo’ calls it Bodoovpa, and Ptolemy * Oipa 
dog, ‘ox’s tail;’ but in the Palatine MS., as well as in Herodotus, we 
read KXeidec, ‘Clides.’ Pliny® calls it ‘Dinaretum;’ it is also men- 
tioned in an epigram in the Anthologia’. 


CXIII. 215. MoAeueorijpea appara. The war chariots. These cha- 
riots resembled those described by Homer in the Iliad. They carried 
two men, one of whom held the reins, whilst the other fought. The 
Salaminians preserved this ancient custom. It was practised also in the 
battle between the Thebans and the Athenians at Delium in the first 
year of the 89th Olympiad, the year 424 3.c.’ 

216. BiAoxumpov. Philocyprus. Philocyprus was king of Soli, when 
Solon arrived in Cyprus. This city was then called* Apeia, from its 
situation on a craggy elevation, aimve signifying in Greek ‘ elevated.’ 
It was built by Demophoon*, son of Theseus, on the banks of the 
Clarius, or rather by Acamas and Phalerus, both Athenians, if we pre- 
fer the testimony of Strabo*. The vicinity of this city was rocky and 
barren. Solon pointed out the disadvantages of the situation to Philo- 
eyprus°, and advised him to rebuild the city in the plain below. Solon 
took on himself the charge of peopling it, and regulated, in concert with 
the king, every thing that eould contribute to insure to it safety and 
abundance. Inhabitants came from all quarters. Philocyprus in gra- 
titude gave to the new city the name of Soli, to perpetuate the memory 
of the Athenian philosopher. Solon himself mentions this new founda- 
tion of the city in certain elegiac verses addressed to Philocyprus, and 
preserved by Plutarch’, in his life of that philosopher, and which the 
reader will perhaps not be displeased at my quoting’. ‘“ May you 


« Strabo, XIV. p. 1000, c. 1 Brunck’s Analecta, vol. IF. p. 44. 
5 Plin. H. N. V. xxxi. vol. I. p. 285, =? Diod. Sic. XII. Ixx. vol. I. p. 527. 


lin. 3. 3 Plutarch. in Solone, p. 92, F ; 93, a. 
6 Id. ibid. * Id. ibid. 
7 Strabo, XIV. p. 1002. 5 Strabo, XIV. p. 1002, p. 


8 Ptol. Geogr. V. p. 157. 6 Plutarch. ut supra. 
® Plin, H. N. V, xxxi. vol. I. p. 284, 7 Id. in Solone, p. 93, B. 
lin. 9. § Brunck’s Analecta, vol. I. p. 75. 
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reign long over the Solians, and inhabit that city, both you and your 
- posterity! May I quit this renowned island under the auspices of 
violet-crowned Venus! May that goddess reward me for the foundation 
of it, by granting me a share of glory, and a happy return to my own 
country!” Aristocyprus succeeded Philocyprus; but he was killed, as 
Herodotus says, in a battle against the Persians. 

Athenzeus* mentions a certain Eunostus, king of Soli, who had mar- 
ried Irene, daughter of the famous Thais and of Ptolemy, who was king 
of Egypt after the death of Alexander; but I know not whether he was 
of the same family. 

217. Lodrdwy 6 ’AOnvaioc. Solon of Athens. Herodotus has already 
spoken of this celebrated legislator, (I. xxix.-—xxxiii., and IT. elxxvii.) 
Those who would learn still further particulars concerning him, have 
only to consult his life written by Plutarch. He was no less remark- 
able for valour than for wisdom. When Salamis’ revolted, the Athe- 
hians pronounced sentence of death against any one who should pro- 
pose to reduce it. Solon exposed himself, however, to that danger ; 
and having animated his countrymen by the verses which he composed 
and sang, he restored that country to the Athenians, and redeemed 
them from the disgrace they had incurred. The inhabitants of Salamis 
erected a” statue to his memory, about 166 years after his death; for 
Demosthenes, from whom I borrow these particulars, remarks that at 
the time of his oration ‘against the Prevarications of Aischines in his 
Embassy,’ fifty years had not elapsed since the erection of the statue, 
and that it was then 215 or 216 years since the death of Solon. Now 
as this oration was delivered in the second year of the 109th Olympiad ®, 
the statue must have been erected about the year 4322 of the Julian 
period, 392 years before our era. The text of Demosthenes, it is true, 
says, that Solon had been dead 240 years when that oration was pro- 
nounced ; but the text is corrupt, as has been proved by Corsini in his 
Fasti Attici, and by Meursius ‘in Solone.’ 1 shall not quote the proofs 
they bring forward. For my own part, I correct the text agreeably to 
the supposition that Solon died in the year 4155 of the Julian period, 
559 years before our era. 

This statue, which the Salaminians* had placed in their public 
square, represented the legislator with his hand within his robe; the 
attitude of wise and modest persons, as may be proved from a thousand 
passages of the ancients. I shall content myself with the following, 
from Valerius Maximus*: “ Xenocrates .... omissa re quam dissere- 
bat, de modestia ac temperantia loqui ccepit. Cujus gravitate sermonis 


® Athen. Deipnos. XIII. 5. p. 576, £. p. 197. ; 
1 Demosth. de Falsi Legat. p. 254.  * Ausch. in Timarch. p. 264, c. 
§ 456. 5 Valer. Max. VI. ix. Extern. I. 
2 Id. ibid. p. 612. 
3 Dion. Hal. ad Ammeeun, x. vol. IT. 
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resipiscere coactus Polemo, primum coronam capite detractam projecit ; 
paulo post brachium intra palliam reduxit,” &c. 


CXIX. 218. Adc Zrpariov. Jupiter Stratius. Zeuvg orparioc, ‘ Ju- 
piter® warrior.’ The Carians were, at the time of Herodotus, the only 
people who adored Jupiter under this name. He was peculiarly ho- 
noured at Labranda. Strabo’ also calls him Jupiter Labrandenus. 
He held in his hand a hatchet, for which Plutarch assigns the following 
reason. Hercules* having killed Hippolyta, and, from among the other 
arms of that Amazon, having carried off a hatchet, presented it to 
Omphale. The kings of Lydia who succeeded that princess, consider- 
ing it as a sacred symbol, always carried it; and the custom was 
handed down from one king to another, till Candaules, disdaining to 
carry it himself, committed that office to another. But on the revolt of 
Gyges, Arselis having come to his assistance with troops which he had 
” levied at Mylassa, defeated Candaules, and killed him, together with 
the bearer of the axe. He removed this axe to Caria, with other tro- 
phies of his victory ; and having erected a statue to Jupiter, he placed 
it in his hand, naming him the Labradean god. The Lydians, in their 
language, call an axe AafZpic. In later times, this god was adored by 
the same name in other places*: ‘in Ponto circa Heracleam, arz sunt 
Jovis Stratii cognomine.” Mars waa likewise honoured by the same 
epithet. 

In the last edit. fol. of the Oxford Marbles', we find a stone which 
seems to have served as an altar, with a double-headed axe, and the 
following inscription: ‘Of Labrayndian Jupiter and of Jupiter the 
mighty.’ It was found in a Turkish cemetery, between Aphrodisias and 
Hierapolis, and consequently in Caria, thobgh at a considerable dis- 
tance from Labranda. 

Appian has informed us of the mode in which’ this god was worship- 
ped. ‘‘ Mithridates,”’ says he, ‘“‘ having made an incursion into Cappa- 
docia, and having driven out the garrisons of Marena, offered a sacrifice 
to Jupiter Stratius, on the top of a high mountain, according to the 
custom of his ancestors. On this mountain was raised a lofty pile of 
wood ; the first trees of which were carried by kings. Around this pile 
was constructed another, much smaller. On the first were sprinkled 
milk, honey, wine, oil, and all sorts of perfumes. On the smaller pile 
were placed bread and different viands, to regale those who were pre- 
sent. This same custom is observed at Pasargadz in the solemn 8acri- 
fices offered by the kings of Persia. These piles of wood are afterwards 
set on fire, and the flame which arises from them is so great, that it is 


* Hesychius, at the word Erpdartoy. ® Plin. H. N. XVI. xliv. vol. IT. 

7 Strabo, XIV. p. 973, c. p. 40, lin. 24. 

® Plutarch. Quest. Gr. p. 301, F; =! Marm. Ox. pars II. Tab. V. xii. 
302, a. 2 Appiani Hist. Bell. Mishrid. p. 361. 
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perceived at sea at the distance of 1000 stadia (near 38 leagues); and 
the atmosphere is so heated, that the spot cannot be approached for 
several days after.” 

219. Hapadévrec opéac abrove Tépoyer. Surrendering themselves to 
the Persians. Demon, or Damon’, relates this with some slight vari- 
ation. ‘‘ The Carians,” says he, “‘ having assembled in the sacred wood 
of Labranda, debated amongst themselves as to who were their bravest 
neighbours, that they might choose them for allies. Some were of opi- 
nion that they should appeal to the Milesians, as being the most power- 
ful of all their neighbours, and as their territory adjoined that of Caria; 
others said that they ought to make peace with the Persians, whose 
empire was both stronger and more extensive, since they were masters 
of all Asia. The Carians resolved to refer the matter to Apollo; and 
the oracle answered them, ‘ The Milesians were brave in former times.’ 
This oracle having been promulgated in the towns of Asia, the Mile- 
sians accused the priestess of being corrupted by the Persian gold. ° 
They marched immediately with their whole force to the succour of 
the Carians, and having given battle to the Persians, perished almost to 
a man.” 


CXXIV. 220. Wuyiv ote axpoc. Displayed very little firmness on 
this occasion. Valla had translated, ‘mentis non erat compos,’ and 
Gronovius suffered it so to remain. It should seem that M. Coray had 
been misled by them, as he cites this example to prove that opyny ovx 
&xpoc, in lxxiii. of bk. I., signifies the same thing. Aristagoras was 
not a madman, as his general conduct will evince; but danger deprived 
him of that firmness so necessary to repel it. See M. Wesseling’s 
excellent note. 

221. Thy ‘Ioratocg éreixee. Which Histiaus had begun to surround 
with walls. Such is the force of the imperfect tense. We have seen 
before (xxiii.), that Histizeus was compelled to leave the walls of Myr- 
cinus unfinished. 


CXXVI. 222. IdAty weptxarhpevoc. Having invested a town. This 
city was called 'Evvéa 6dol, ‘the nine roads:’ Agnon, son of Nicias, 
who founded it sixty-one years after the defeat of Aristagoras, gave it 
the name of Amphipolis. 

The defeat of Aristagoras occurred in the third year of the 70th 
Olympiad, 498 years before our era. I find a proof of this in Thucydi- 
des. That historian relates‘, that thirty-two years after the defeat of 
Aristagoras, the Athenians sent to this place a colony, which was cut to 
pieces; but that twenty-nine years afterwards, Agnon, son of Nicias, 
conducted thither another colony, which drove out the Edonians, and 
built the city of Amphipolis, on the spot where formerly bad stood that 


3 Schol. Aristoph. ad Plutum, 1003. ¢ Thucyd. IV. cii. 
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called the Nine Roads. Now this last colony was sent under the 
archontate’ of Euthymenes, in the fourth year of the 85th Olympiad, 
487 years before the vulgar era. The first colony, which had pre- 
ceded that by twenty-nine years, was therefore sent in the third year of 
the 78th Olympiad, 466 years before our era; and the defeat of Arista~ 
goras, thirty-two years anterior to this colony, must have taken place 
in the third year of the 70th Olympiad, 498 years B.c. 
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ERATO. BOOK VI. 


I. 1. Totro rd trddnua tppapac pév ov, bwedicaro dé ’Aptoraydpne. 
You have contrived this plot, and Aristagoras has executed it. In the 
Greek, ‘You have sewed the shoe, and Aristagoras has tied it on.’ This 
passed into a proverb, to imply that one person was the author of an 
enterprise, and that another had executed it. 


IIT. 2. @oivecac pév éEavaorfoac, év rp ‘Iwrly carouloa. Removing 
the Phoenicians, to transplant them into Ionia. Tt was the more easy to 
persuade the Ionians of this, as removals of that sort were often prac- 
tised by the Assyrians and the Persians. We know that the Jews were 
transplanted into Babylon and into Media; we find Hyrcanians in Asia 
Minor: in short, there would be no end to the enumeration of all the 
communities transferred from one place to another in ancient times. 


VII. 8. ‘Ec Handrwov. To the Panionium. This was the place in 
which the Jonians celebrated the festival called Panionia. Twelve cities 
only * had the right to be present at it. Smyrna was afterwards’ admit- 
ted to this privilege, as we find from a medal of Antoninus Pius’. 


VIII. 4. poc dé rovrow:. Near them. The term very frequently 
signifies ‘ besides these things,’ ‘ preeterea ; ” but as our author in this 
passage is describing the order of battle of the Ionian fleet, I think that 
this preposition must be taken in the sense which I have given it, and 
which is not less frequent than the other. . 

5. Ta tea. Profane. Ta ida opposed to ra ipa, signifies not only 
the houses of individuals, but also public edifices; m a word, all such 


8 Diod. Sie. XII. xxxii. vol. I. p. 499. de Nummorem Usa et Preest. Dissert. 
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as were not dedicated to the worship of the gods. The Greeks say also 
in the same sense Gera, and oppose it to roic iepoic. See M. Valcke- 
naer’s learned and curious note. [A little lower down (VI. xxv.) our 
author uses the expression otre } wdAtc (i.e. ra idea) ovTe Ta ipa. | 


IX. 6. ‘Ewnpedlovrec. Threatening them. Such is the meaning of 
the Greek. Kar’ ergpeay is explained by the scholiast of Thucydides °, 
kar’ awegy. See also Raphelius on St. Matthew’. 


XI. 7. Ta xphypara. Our affairs. ‘The figure Hyperbaton,” says 
Longinus’, ‘is but ‘ the transposition of the thoughts or words in the 
order of a composition ;’ and this figure bears with it the character of 
strong and violent passion. Observe all those who are moved with 
anger, fear, spite, jealousy, or any other passion whatsoever; their 
mind is in a continual agitation. Scarcely have they formed one design, 
when they immediately conceive another, and in the midst of that pro- 
pose to themselves a fresh one, neither having reference to the other, 
and then frequently return to their first resolution. Passion with them 
is like a changing wind, which impels them first to one side, then to 
the other; so that in this perpetual flux and reflux of eonflicting opi- 
nions, they change every moment both their thoughts and their lan- 
guage, and preserve no order or consistency in their discourse. 

‘* Skilful writers, to imitate these natural emotions, use hyperbata : 
and, to speak truth, Art never attains a higher degree of perfection than 
when it resembles Nature so strongly, as to be taken for Nature itself’; 
and on the other hand, Nature never appears to so much advantage as 
when Art is concealed. 

“We have a fine example of this transposition in Herodotus, where 
Dionysius the Phocian thus speaks to the Ionians: ‘ In short, our affairs 
have reached the last extremity, sirs. We must now necessarily be 
either free men or slaves, and miserable slaves. If, then, you would 
avoid the evils that threaten you, you must without delay incur toil and 
fatigue, and purchase liberty by the defeat of your enemies.’ Had he 
followed the natural order of speech, he would have said, ‘Sirs, it is now 
time to betake us to toil and fatigue; for our affairs are reduced to the 
last extremity.’ ’—BELLANGER. 


XII. 8. ’Avdywy Exdorore tri xépac rac véac. Bringing up the ships 
on each wing in column. For such is the meaning of avdywy él xépac. 
This expression is frequently met with in Thucydides and in Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenics, and has been well explained by Paulmier de Grente- 


® Thucyd. I. xxvi. p. 22, lin. 49. et ibi Scar. vol. I. p. 227. 
Schol. 2 Longin. de Subl. XXII. p. 76. 
1 Geo. Raphelii Annotationes in Script. 
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mesnil®. See also the note of Grammius on the scholia of Thucy- 
dides‘. Onosander has also made use of it®: &y re yap ogiot xara 
pérwxoy Yravrhowoty oi wodeptor wAarbrepae Teraypévol, pgdlw¢ abrov¢ 
rpéxorrat, kaOarep ot rouc émi Képwe Oyrac éy raic payatce «cuxod- 
pevor. This was not thoroughly understood by Baron Zurlauben, who 
renders the latter part thus, ‘they will put them to flight as easily as 
they surround the wings in a battle.’ The entire passage should be 
translated, ‘if the enemy, presenting a more extended line, attack in 
front, he will put them to flight as easily as those who, in battles, 
surround the troops formed upon a single man in front.’ 

9. Acéxxdoov wotebpevoc. Having broken the line. This is a term 
of naval warfare, to signify the passing between the enemy’s vessels to 
attack them, or to break their vars, to withdraw quickly and return to 
the attack, as has been explained by the scholiast of Thucydides ®, 
céxwAoug gori rd éuBadeiv, cal wddty broorpépar, Kai abOrc éu/3a- 
Aeiv. AcékrAove means, ‘to rush upon the vessels, then to retire, and 
immediately return to the attack.’ This was a very skilful manceuvre. 
And Thucydides, therefore, after remarking that it was not practised in 
the battle between the Athenians and the Corcyreans on one side, and 
the Corinthians on the other, adds’, that in that contest there was more 
display of strength and courage than of science. 

The learned Ernesti very clearly explains this term in his Lexicon 
of Polybius*, at the word dtéerAove; but he is mistaken in saying that 
the vessel tacked about on its return. The time necessary for that 
manoeuvre would have given the enemy time to intercept it. Instead 
of tacking, they rowed backwards, and this is what the Greeks call 
apupvay Kpovoacba, dvaxpovoacba, éexi mpupvay KpovoaoOa, and the 
Latins, ‘inhibere remis,’ a term which Cicero himself confesses he never 
understood till one day in going to his country-house by water. ‘* Inhi- 
bere® ...... est verbum totum nauticum. Quanquam id quidem 
sciebam ; sed arbitrabar sustineri remos, cum inhibere essent remiges 
jussi. Id non esse ejus modi didici heri, cum ad villam nostram navis 
appelleretur: non enim sustinent, sed alio modo remigant. Id ab 
érox7y remotissimum est.’ 

The scholiast of Thucydides explains it so that it cannot be misun- 
derstood: “ [pvuvay xpovecOac’,” says he, ‘is to retire slowly with- 
out putting the vessel about. He who retires in this way, rows at the 
poop. This manceuvre is practised with a view to avoid the appearance 
of retreating, as well as to prevent being so easily wounded, as is likely 


3 Exercit. in Opt. Auct. Greece. p. 77. ? Thucyd. I. xlix. p. 35, lin. 15. 

¢ Thucyd. Dukeri, p. 653. col. l.ad & At the end of the edit. of Polybius 
voc, Luyropwe. printed at Leipsic in 1763. 

5 Onosandri Strateg. VI. p. 22. 9 Cic. ad Atticum, XIII. Epist. xxi. 

6 Schol. Thucyd. I. xlix. p. 35. col. 1, © ' Schol. Thucyd. I. 1. p. 36. col. 2, lin. 9. 
lin. 5. 
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to happen when one’s back is turned to the enemy.” [Tpupvav xpovecBat, 
ori ro Kar’ ddl yov avaxwpeiy pe) orpéayra rd wdolov. ‘O yap obrwe 
dvaxwpay, ext rv xpipvay xwxndarei. Totro d€ xowtow iva ph 
ddiwar gavepac pebyerw .... i iva pi) ra viora roic wodepionc ddrrec, 
Ppgov rirpdoxwrrat. 

10. To Avexov rig huépne rac véac Exeoxe ex’ dyxupéwv. The rest 
of the day he kept the vessels at anchor. The Greeks were in the prac- 
tice of mooring their ships close to the coast, and remaining on shore 
themselves. When the sentinels perceived the enemy's vessels, they 
gave notice, and the ships were instantly manned. We can scarcely 
read a chapter of Xenophon’s Hellenics, without meeting with examples 
of this custom, which caused the destruction of the Athenian fleet at 
Egos Potamos. The Ionians, whom the general did not permit to 
land, must have found this service very hard; and as they were un- 
accustomed to military discipline, it is not wonderful that they should 
have considered it a kind of slavery, and be anxious to shake it off. 

11. Ac’ fyépnc. During the whole course of the day. This ought not 
to be rendered ‘quotidie,’ ‘every day,’ but ‘ during the whole day,’ as if 
it were dc’ jjuépac bAnc. Hesychius explains é: Erovc, dt SAov rod 
érouc, ‘the whole year.’ “ Adgopac® & ipay racy réxvy wal pnxava per’ 
svvolac axpoacapévwy Huay ca rédovc. ‘ We earnestly entreat you to 
hear us out to the end.’ See Valckenaer’s note. 


AVI. 12. Welq exoptZovro &a riic Hwelpov. They went on foot across 
the mainland. Their design was to make the port nearest to the island 
of Chios, and thence, in a few hours, they could have reached the island 
itself. 

13. Geopogoplwy. ‘The Thesmophoria. The Thesmophoria were rites 
celebrated by the women in honour of Ceres, because she was supposed 
to have first given laws to men. The festival lasted five days*: it 
began on the 14th of the month Pyanepsion, that is to say, the 23rd of 
October, and ended on the 18th. The 16th, that is to say, the 25th of 
October, was a fast-day, as we learn from Plutarch‘, who tells us that 
Demosthenes died on the 16th of the month Pyanepsion, which was 
the day that the women kept as a fast; and from Athenzeus, who says * 
that this fast fell on the middle day. The above festival was celebrated 
at different places in Greece. At Athens, or rather at Eleusis, it was 
kept in the month of October; but in most of the other cities of Greece 
in summer. It should seem from this passage of Herodotus, that the 
Ephesians celebrated it in summer. Those who would inform them- 
selves as to the rites which were observed at this festival, may consult 
Meursius’s Greecia Feriata, and Potter’s Archzologia. The first of 


2 Lysias, Orat. pro Bonis Aristophanis, is said, that the third day of that festival 
p. 153, lin. 2. was the middle day. 

3 As we may infer from verse 80 of 4 In Demosth. Vita, p. 860, B, c. 
the Thesmoph. of Aristophanes, where it | * Athen. Deipnos. VII. xvi. p. 307, ¥. 
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these writers, in enumerating the different nations that kept this festival, 
omits the Ephesians, who are mentioned by Herodotus, and the Agri- 
gentines, mentioned by Polyzenus *. 


XVII. 14. ‘Qe elye. Without losing a moment, and in the state in 
which he was. The words, ‘ without losing a moment,’ are not in the 
Greek ; I have added them with a view of conveying the force of the 
Greek expression wc ele, which has been a stumbling-block to most of 
the interpreters. Gronovius has very clearly explained it in his edition 
of Arrian (I. xiv.), but no one better than Raphelius on St. Mark (iv. 
36, p. 378). 


AVIII. 15. Kar’ &xpnc. By assault. Ihave thought it best to fol- 
low the explanation of Casaubon, who interprets cardxpac aipeiv, ‘to 
take by assault.’ See his notes on the 8th chapter of Theophrastus, 
p- 82. This expression may, however, signify that they took it by the 
citadel ; and it has been thus understood by the scholiast of Homer on 
the 557th verse of the 15th bk. of the Iliad. Kar’ dxpne, says he, axo 


akpordX\ewe. 


XIX. 16. Nyov & iperéoov Ardipotc. Our temple at Didymi. Didy- 
mi’ was a part of the territory of Miletus. There was in this place a 
temple dedicated to Apollo, by the name of Didymean Apollo; for 
which Macrobius® assigns the following reason : “’AwdéA\Awva Accupaioy 
vocant, quod geminam speciem sui numinis”® przefert ipse, illuminando 
formandoque lunam., Etenim ex uno fonte lucis, gemino sidere spatia 
diei et noctis illustrant. Unde et Romani solem sub nomine et specie 
Jani, Didymzi Apollinis appellatione venerantur.” 

Statius calls this temple ‘ Didymea limina',’ and Quintus Curtius, 
‘templum * quod Didymeon appellatur.’ It received this name in later 
times’: it was before called the temple of the Branchide ‘, 

The temple of the Branchidz was burned on account of the revolt of 
the Milesians. Strabo, however, relates that it was Xerxes who set it 
on fire, and that the Branchide, having given up to him the treasures 
of the temple, retired with him into Persia, for fear of being punished 
for their perfidy. Xerxes assigned them a small territory in Sogdiana, 
where they built a city. But Alexander °, in abhorrence of their treason 
and sacrilege, destroyed it, and put all the inhabitants to the sword’, 


6 Strateg. v.i. § i. 1 Stat. Thebaid. VIII. 199. 
7 Stephan. Byzant. voc. Aisupa. 4 Quint. Curt. VII. v. § xxviii. 
* Macrob. Saturnal. I. xvii. p. 198. ® Oraculum Branchidarum appella- 


® “Numinis’ gives ne meaning; I tum, nunc Didymezi Apollinis, Plin, Hist, 
think we should read ‘luminis.’ [That Nat. V. xxix. vol. I. p. 278. 
the two-fold form (geminam speciem)  ‘ See Note 53, bk. V. 
is here attributed to the divine agency, 5 Strabo, XIV. p. 941, B. 
and not to light, is manifest from the 6 Id. XI. p. 787, c, D. 
explanatory words, ‘illuminando for- ” Quint. Curt. VII. v. 
mandogue.’] . 
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although they had not only submitted, but most joyfully received him. 
Plutarch confesses * that the most devoted partizans of that prince con- 
demned his cruelty. 

Demodamas’°*, general of the kings Seleucus and Antiochus, erected 
altars to Didymzan Apollo on the banks of the Jaxartes. 


XXII. 17. Madtora ... &dAAHAQor ekevwOnoay. They were parti- 
cularly allied to each other in friendly intercourse. ‘‘ The Sybarites,” 
says Timzus', “ wore clothes of Milesian wool, which was the cause of 
the friendship that subsisted between the two cities.” 

18. Dpuvvixg. Phrynichus. ‘The ancients speak of three of this 
name, all Athenians, and all dramatic poets, the two first in tragedy, 
the last in comedy. The first and most ancient was, according to some, 
the son of Polyphradmon, or of Minyas or of Chorocles, according to 
others, as we learn from Suidas, who himself thinks that he was the 
father of Polyphradmon, likewise a tragic poet. He was a disciple of 
Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, who flourished about the 61st Olym- 
piad. He was anterior to Auschylus, as may be inferred from a passage 
of Aristophanes (Rane, 910), in which Euripides accuses A‘schylus of 
an attempt to deceive the spectators, whom Phrynichus had stupified. 
Whence we may conclude that Eusebius, in his Chronicle (p. 130), is 
wrong in reckoning him after Adschylus, in the 74th Olympiad, and 
that Suidas is nearer the mark in assigning the 67th Olympiad as the 
period when he flourished and gained the prize, as is remarked by 
Perizonius on lian’. Suidas attributes to him nine tragedies: in his 
piece entitled ‘ Pleuronia,’ he mentions the thread given by the Fates 
to Althzea, on the duration of which depended the life of Meleager; a 
fable which Phrynichus first promulgated’. He was the first who 
introduced female characters on the stage, and was the inventor of the 
tetrameter. Suidas mentions a second Phrynichus, likewise an Athe- 
nian, the son of Melanthus, and a tragic poet. He states him to have 
been the author of several dramas, as well as of several airs denominated 
Pyrrhic, the cadence and the words of which animated men in battle, 
and which were sung and danced with great vivacity by young men in 
arms. His theatrical pieces are ‘ Andromeda,’ ‘ Erigone,’ and the 
‘Capture of Miletus by Darius, king of Persia,’ which latter drew tears 
from the spectators, according to Herodotus‘. It may be suspected 
that this second Phrynichus and the first are in reality the same: for 
though Suidas makes a distinction between them, all the authors who 
speak of the piece called ‘the Capture of Miletus,’ attribute it to Phry- 
nichus the tragic poet, without hinting at any such distinction, or that 
there were two of the name. The different fathers assigned by Suidas 


* De Serf Numinis Vindicté, p. 557,8. | *% See Pausan. X. xxxi. p. 874, edit. 
® Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xvi. vol. I. p.315. Kuhn. 
1 Athen. Deipnos. XII. p. 519, B. 4 See also Adlian. Var. Hist. XIII. xvii. 
2 Var. Hist. III. xviii. 
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and some of the scholiasts to the two pretended Phrynichi, is scarcely 
sufficient to decide the point; for if we were to admit as many different 
poets of this name, as there have been fathers for them alleged by dif- 
ferent writers, we should have four. Tzetzes in his scholia on Hesiod ° 
expressly says, that before Eschylus, Phrynichus (for so we must read, 
and not Pherenicus) was punished by a fine of 1000 drachme, for 
having told the truth in his tragedy entitled ‘the Capture of Miletus.’ 
The third Phrynichus was a comic poet; he flourished about the 86th 
Olympiad, and was contemporary with Alcibiades.” — BELLANGER. 

There was but one tragic poet of this name. Miletus was taken in 
the third year of the 70th Olympiad; the piece therefore founded on 
that occurrence must be posterior to it, but not any great time. The 
same author produced another under the archontate of Adimantus‘, in 
the third year of the 75th Olympiad’. 

19, XtAinot dpaxpyo:. A thousand drachme. Strabo* after Cal- 
listhenes relates the same circumstance. . 

The obolus was worth 13d.; six of these constituted a drachma. 
The drachma was consequently worth 9d. A mina was worth 100 
drachme, or 3/. 15s. of our money; the 1000 drachmz therefore made 
10 mine, or 371. 10s. 


XXIT. 20. Te Exover. Having property. apiwy dé roiol re Exover 
should be rendered, ‘ those of the Samians who are wealthy,’ and not 
*those who have some wealth.’ 

21. Kadny axrhvy. Calacte. This word signifies ‘fine shore.’ I have 
rendered cad») axri), ‘ Calacte,’ in imitation of the Latins. See Cicero's 
third oration against Verres, xliii. ‘‘ Calactinis quamobrem imperasti 
anno tertio ut decumas agri sui, quas Calactee dare consueverant, Ames- 
trati M. Czesio decumano darent.” Also Silius Italicus°*: 


Telaque superba _ 
Lanigeraé Melite, et littus piscosa Calacte. 


XXITI, 22. SxvOnc. Scythes. Perizonius’ thinks that this Scythes 
was father of Cadmus, tyrant of Cos. But it is not likely that the 
father of Cadmus should leave his sovereignty of Cos, to seek another 
at Zancle. It is more probable that he died at Cos, leaving the tyranny 
in a flourishing condition to his son, as Herodotus says. (VII. clxiv.) 
It is not unlikely that the tyrant of Zancle was the uncle of Scythes, 
tyrant of Cos; which is the opinion of M. Valckenaer, as appears by 
his note on VII. clxiii. Indeed, if he had not been of the same family, 
it would have been strange that Cadmus should go to reside at Zancle 
in Sicily, where Scythes had reigned. 


5 Opera et Dies, 414. ® Strabo, XIV. p. 942, B. 

6 Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 114, c. 9 Silius Ital. XIV. 251. 

7 See Bentley’s Answer to Boyle, } Atlian. Var. Hist. VIII. xvii. p. 562, 
p. 143. note 5 
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23. ’Avalitewc. Anaxilas. This Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, 
lived at the time of the capture of Miletus, as we find from Herodotus, 
that is to say, the third year of the 70th Olympiad, or 498 years before 
our era. He was the son of Cretines, and had married Cydippe, 
daughter of Terillus, tyrant of Himera*. He was descended from 
the ancient Messenians. He abolished the democratic government 
of Rhegium, and took the power into his own hands, as we learn from 
Aristotle °. 

24. Zydvrwy rhv ZaycdAny. Taking possession of Zancle. They did 
not keep it long. In fact, the same Anaxilas ‘, tyrant of Rhegium, 
drove them from it a short time afterwards, and having re-peopled it, 
called it Messana [now Messina], from the name of his original 


country. 


XXXVI. 25. ‘Ex HoXlyvnc. Of Polichna. The Latin version has ° 
‘ex oppidulo;’ but I think it is the name of some little town in the 
island. The article rjc, being placed before Xiw», appears to me to be 
so placed for the purpose of distinguishing this city from those that 
bore the same name in Troas, in Crete, and in Sicily. 


XXVIII. 26. Acpatvovone ot ric orpariic. The army wanting 
provisions. The former reading was detpatvovenc of rife orpartijc, 
‘the army becoming frightened.’ This appears ridiculous. If, in fact, 
it had been frightened, it would only have had to remain at Lesbos, 
where there was nothing to fear; but by making it pass over to the 
continent, where the Persian forces were, its terrors were more likely to 
be increased than abated. I have adopted the correction’ of M. He- 
ringa, an individual not less eminent as a Greek and Latin scholar, 
than as a physician. 

27. "Ex rov ’Arapvéoc. From Aiarneus, Atarneus was a district of 
Mysia, opposite to Lesbos, which the Persians had given to the inha- 
bitants of Chios‘, as a recompense. for having delivered Pactyas up to 
them. It is very probable that subsequently to the revolt of the 
Ionians, the Persians had restored this little territory to the Mysians. 
Hermias, famous by His revolt against the Persians and by his unhappy 
end, and still more so from a peean or discourse composed in honour of 
him by Aristotle, was afterwards tyrant of it. 


. XXX. 28. Aoxéew éuol. In my opinion, &c. This conjecture of 
our historian is founded on the benignity of Darius, who was more 
given to remember services rendered than faults committed, and on that 
humane law of the Persians, which forbade the punishment of death 


2 Herod. VII. clxv. 8 Adr. Heringee Observ. Crit. Liber 
3 Aristot. Politic. V. xii. p. 412, c. singularis, xxxi. p. 277. 
* Thueyd. VI. v. © Herod. I. clx. 
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for a single offence’, and indeed the infliction of any punishment, 
unless the offences exceeded the services of the offender. The crime 
of Histizeus was, no doubt, a serious one; but the service he had ren- 
dered the Persians by preserving the bridge over the Ister, and thereby 
saving Darius himself and the whole army, greatly exceeded it. For 
this the prince ® testified his gratitude; and not only expressed his dis- 
pleasure that he had been put to death, but treated his remains with 
honour. Many other examples of the munificence and clemency of 
Darius might be adduced, as in the cases of Democedes, of Syloson, of 
Coés, &c. 


XXXIV. 29. Thy ipny odor. By the sacred way. There was a 
sacred road® from Athens to Eleusis, which was very celebrated ; this 
cannot be here meant: but it was perhaps that by which the Athe- 
nians accompanied ' the sacred pageant to Delphi. — WEssELINGa. 


XXXV. 30. Oixine reOpermorpégov. He was of a family which main- 
tained four horses for the Olympic games. That is to say, he was very 
rich, Attica being a barren country and almost destitute of pasturage, 
the keeping of horses was exceedingly expensive, and none but rich 
persons could support it. See the opening of the comedy of Nubes by 
Aristophanes. | 

31. Alaxov. Alacus. ‘Oceanus and Tethys’ had a son named 
Asopus ; this latter had a daughter called Augina, who was carried off 
from Phlius by Jupiter to the island of Aigina, where she bore him a 
son named /Zacus, who was king of that island. AZacus had two sons, 
Peleus and Telamon. Peleus went to Phthia in Thessaly. He became 
king there, and was father of Achilles. Telamon retired to Salamis.” 

32. Diralov, rov Atavrog matddc. Phileus, son of Ajax. Phere- 
cydes* calls him Philseas, and considers him as the son of Ajax, as do 
Herodotus, Plutarch‘, and Stephanus of Byzantium‘. Pausanias °, 
however, says he was his grandson. But however this may be, Phi- 
leus’ was the father of Daiclus, or Aiclus, as Casaubon will have it. 
This last had Epidycus, Epidycus had Acestor, Acestor had Agenor, 
Agenor Olius, Olius Lyces, Lyces Typhon, Typhon had Laius, Laius 
had Agamestor, who was archon of Athens; Agamestor had Tisander, 
Tisander had Hippoclides, Hippoclides had Miltiades, and Miltiades 
had Cypselus *, the father of Miltiades, sovereign of Chersonesus. 

Thus Miltiades was descended from Ajax by seventeen generations. 


” Herod. I. exxxvii, § Steph. Byz. voc. d:ratdae. 

8 Id. V. xi. 6 Pausan. I. xxxv. p. 85. 

§ Pausan. I. xxxvi. p. 88. Athen. 7 Pherecydes, Vide Marcellin. in Vita 
XIII. p. 594, F. Thucydidis, initio. 

1 Strabo, IX. p. 646, c. ® There is a chasm here, and I should 


3 Diod. Sic. IV. Ixxii. vol. I. p. 316. conclude not the only one ; as the num- 
3 Marcellin. in Vita Thucyd. initio. ber of generations is not sufficient to 
¢ Plutarch. in Solone, vol. I. p. 83,p, reach so far back as the siege of Troy. 
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Miltiades colonized the Thracian Chersonesus in the year 560 before 
ourera. He must then have been about 40 years old, that is to say, 
he was born about the year 600 s.c. Ajax killed himself about the 
year 1270 s.c. There was therefore an interval of 670 years between 
the death of that warrior and the birth of Miltiades, founder of the 
Chersonesus, which makes twenty generations. Three of his ancestors 
are wanting to complete his genealogy. He died without children, and 
left his principality to his nephew Stesagoras, son of Cimon. This 
latter having also died without children, Miltiades, the third of that 
name, his brother, succeeded him. Pausanias® says that Miltiades, son 
of Cimon, was the founder of Chersonesus; and this error has misled: 
Father Corsini in his catalogue of the Olympionics. lian is as much 
in error ‘° as Pausanias in his enumeration of the three Miltiades. The 
first was son of that Hippoclides, whom Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
refused for a son-in-law, on account of his indecent dancing; the 
second was the son of Cypselus, and grandson of the first Miltiades ; 
this was the founder of Chersonesus. The third was the son of Cimon, 
brother by the mother’s side of Miltiades the founder. This Cimon 
was not son of Cypselus the father of the second Miltiades; but as the 
ancient families seldom married but among themselves, it is probable 
that this Cimon was also a descendant of Ajax, and that the third Mil- 
tiades was thus of the blood of that warrior. 

Philaide, a village of the tribe A‘égeis, took its name from Phileas 
or Philzus "'. 


XXXVI. 33. ’Oddpmria dvatpnkie wodrepov rovréwy reOpirrg. Had 
formerly obtained the prize of the chariot-race. We do not know the 
time of this victory of the second Miltiades. This circumstance 
alone suffices to prove how very defective are the lists of the Olym- 
pionics., . 

84. Dradwoe & re xal rpthxovra. Thirty-six stadia. The Epitome 
of Strabo” says forty. In remote times, before it was known how a 
place might by its situation, its strength, and its garrison, arrest the 
advance of an enemy, they opposed to invaders merely a wall, which 
enclosed the country, and formed some impediment to hostile incur- 
sions, This was the only means then known; and this was found 
insufficient when the Thracians became more expert in the art of war, 
especially at the time of low water. The Emperor Justinian * repaired 
this wall, which had partly fallen to decay; he added battlements, and 
above these battlements a roof, to protect the defenders; above this 
roof again were other battlements, manned by troops, who served as an 
additional protection. He afterwards constructed moles, which, stretch- 


® Pousan. VI. xix. p. 498. 13 Strabo, VII. p. 51l,c. 

10 Atlian. Hist. Var. XII. xxxv. 13 Procop. de Aédificiis Justiniani, IV. 
p- 777. x. p. 89. 

41 Stephan. Byz. voc. @:Aatda. 
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ing out into the sea, prevented the Thracians from penetrating into the 
Chersonesus at low-water. The Romans had before thie time made use 
of similar means for protecting the Britons from the incursions of the 
Picts ; 1 mean the famous wall of Septimius Severus, which extended 
from Tynemouth to Solway-Frith. The Chinese, less skilled than the 
Romans in the art of fortification, have devised no better means of pro- 
tecting themselves from the incursions of the Tartars, than by erecting 
that immense wall, known by the name of the Great Wall. This was 
also the means employed by the Greeks of the latter empire, under 
Emanuel Paleeologus, to secure the Peloponnesus from the incursions 
of the Turks, 

35. Eixooe cai rerpaxoclwy. Four hundred and twenty. Soylax' 
says only four hundred; but the difference is trifling. 


- KRXVIT., 36. "H» dé 6 MedrArcadne Kpolop re Avdg ev yvoup 
yeyovec. Miltiades was-held in estimation by Croesus the Lydian. ‘I 
look upon this expression to be altogether synonymous with xara »dov 
elvat, which Herodotus has elsewhere used (IV. cx.). Sophocles has 
employed it (Ajax, 1038) where it is more redundant ; 


"Org dé pi) rad’ éority év yropy ora. 


The opposite expressions are, aro Oupov elvac (Iliad I. 562), and éx 
Oupot weogecy (Iliad XXIII. 595).”—Coray. 

M. Coray appears to me in the right; but the example which he 
adduces from Sophocles, I do not think in point. It ought, I appre- 
hend, to be interpreted, ‘ He whom this maxim shall not please, after 
he has examined it.’ 

87. UdAarwpévwy. Wavering. In the Greek, ‘ The Lampsaceni wan- 
dering in their counsels from one side to the other,’ that is to say, being 
undecided, having no fixed resolution or opinion, ‘on the threat of 
Croesus, that he would cut them down like pine-trees.’ 

38. Ti Oédec rd Exog elvar. What is the meaning of the expression. 
The Lampsaceni understood the general import of the threat, but not 
the meaning of the peculiar terms in which it was pronounced. Why 
does Croesus (must have been the question amongst themselves) men- 
tion the pine rather than any other tree? This was the only difficulty, 
and it was this that the old man resolved in the manner Herodotus 
relates. 

39. TlavwAcOpoc ékawcddvrat. Perishes entirely. This old man of 
Lampsacus must certainly have been in error. The pine is not the 
only tree which perishes on being cut. Aulus Gellius wrote a whole 
chapter on this point, of which only the summary remains to us. 
‘Quod Herodptus’, scriptor historiz memoratissimus, parum vere dix- 


1 Seylacis Periplus, p. 28, inter Geogr. * Aul, Gell. Noct. Att. VIII. iv. 
Vet. Script. Min. vol. I. 
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erit unam solamque pinum arborum omnium ceesam nanquam denuo 
ex iisdem radicibus pullulare.”’ 

At all events, this expression had passed into a proverb. The sup- 
posed author of the Letters of Phalaris* has made use of it, but it has 
not been properly rendered by the Latin translator, Charles Boyle. M. 
Van Lennep has understood it. This letter is the ninth in his edition. 
See hia note, p. 48. Zenobius, Diogenianus, and Suidas, have also 
used the same expression. These allegories were particularly affected 
by the ancients. ‘There is something very grand in them, and espe- 
cially in threats,” says Demetrius Phalereus‘. ‘‘ Such is that of the 
tyrant Dionysius to the Locrians: ‘Your grasshoppers [{cicadee} shall 
sing on the ground.’ Had he simply said, ‘that he would devastate 
Locris, and not leave a tree standing,’ he would have appeared angry 
and shown himself the slave of passion ; but, instead of this, he veils his 
intentions in an allegory. That which is uncertain is always the most 
terrible, it leaves so much to the magnifying power of apprehension and 
conjecture; whereas that which is clear and manifest soon becomes the 
ebject of contempt, like a man without garments.” 

Aristotle attributes this last expression to Stesichorus*, and praises it, 
as well as Demetrius Phalereus. Quinctilian censures this kind of alle- 
gory when it is obscure. When an allegory is obscure , says he, it 
degenerates into an enigma; which is, in my opinion, a defect, since 
clearness is the principal object of discourse. 


XXXVIII. 40. "Ayéva ivxudy. Equestrian game. A race of sad- 
dle-horses is not here meant, but a race of chariots. Sophocles says’, 
&0° ixxuxay ivy .... dkvxove dyway. He had previously thus described 
the chariot-race in which Pelops gained Hippodamia* as the reward of 
his victory, # [léXewocg & mxpdcfey wodvrovog iwxeia, 


AXXIX. 41. ‘Emrepéwy. Doing honour. It was the custom, in 
time of mourning, never to go from home. ’Extripéwy is seldom used 
in the sense of ‘to-honour;’ and the examples of it which have been 
adduced, have been disputed. Suidas®, however, explains ramrijna, 
which occurs in the Electra of Sophocles, verse 915, by ra él ripy 
rivog ytrdueva : the ancient scholiast of Sophocles, ra éxi rq ripy yey- 
»dutva rev warpéc: and the latter scholiast, ai repal: which would lead 
us to believe that émireuéwy is also taken in this sense. Stephens, in 
his Thesaurus, appears of the same opinion, though in his Greek and 
Latin edition of Herodotus, since published, he has changed his mind. 

42, ‘HynortAnv. Hegesipyle. This princess, after the death of Mil- 


2 Phalaridis Epist. xcii. p..72. p- 408. 
¢ Demetrius Phalereus, p. 555, lin. 33. ? Sophocl. Elect. 698. 
5 Aristot. Rhetor. II. xvii. § iii. p. 124; 8 Id. ibid. 504. 
IMI. vi. p. 175. 9 Suidas, at the word ’Emeripita. 
6 Quinctil. Instit..Orat. VIII. vi. § lii. 
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tiades, married an Athenian of distinction, and gave to the son who 
sprung from this second marriage the name of Olorus, after her father. 
Thucydides‘ was the son of this Olorus. His great-grandfather, con- 
sequently, was king of Thrace. It was these alliances of the Athenians 
with the most illustrious families of Thrace, which caused Seuthes? to 
say, that he knew the Athenians to be their relations. Moreover, it is 
well known, that Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king of the Odryse, and the 
most powerful prince of that country *, became a citizen of Athens. 


XL. 48. Tplry per yap Erei rovréwy. Three years after these events. 
The Pisistratidee having put to death Cimon, father of Miltiades, the 
latter retired into the Chersonesus, in the year 4196 of the Julian period, 
518 years before our era; as Hipparchus perished in the year 4200, 
514 years before our era. Hippias was expelled in the year 4204, 510 
years before the same era. After the taking of Babylon, Darius marched 
against the Scythians, accompanied by Miltiades. After returning from 
this expedition, he spent a year at Sardis, which should be the year 
4206 of the Julian period, 508 years before our era. The Scythians 
then made an incursion into the Chersonesus, We have here a period 
of ten years. How then can our author say, that ‘ Miltiades had arrived 
but a short time, when events occurred still more vexatious than the 
previous ones?’ These events were,—his arrival in the Chersonesus, 
the manner in which he seized on the sovereign power by arresting the 
first persons in the country, the necessity he was under of raising troops 
to maintain himself in it, the commotions excited by his proceedings, 
and which it became necessary to quell. Though Herodotus passes 
over these occurrences in two words, they must have occupied a period 
of six or seven years; nor is this space so long, but he might with pro- 
priety say, that Miltiades had but recently arrived in the Chersonesus, 
when affairs still more embarrassing arose. By these last vexations, I 
understand the invasion of the Chersonesus by the Scythians, which 
occurred three years ‘ after these events,’ i.e. after the entire pacification 
of the Chersonesus. So far, therefore, we are in accordance with settled 
dates. What follows does not reconcile itself so easily : ratra peév 0) 
rpiry Eret mpdrepoy éyeyovee rev rére puv Karexdyrwy. I think, how- 
ever, that in understanding by ravra, not only the invasion of the 
Scythians, but ajlso the return of Miltiades to the Chersonesus, and by 
rev rére py karexovrwy, the commencement of the troubles in lonia, 
all will be explained. The invasion of the Scythians, and the return of 
Miltiades to the Chersonesus, must have been in the year 4207 of the 
Julian period, 507 years before our era. The taking of Miletus was in 
the third year of the 70th Olympiad, that is to say, the year 4216 of the 
Julian period, 498 years B.c.; it follows, then, that the commencement 


1 Marcellinus in Vita Thucydidis. § Thucyd. IT. xxix. p. 1155 Aristoph. 
2 Xenoph. Exped. Cyri, VII. ii. p.397. Acharn. 145, et ibi Scholiast. 
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of the troubles in Ionia, which, according to Herodotus, preceded the 
taking of that city six years, must have been in the year 4210 of the 
Julian period, 504 years before our era: by this computation, therefore, 
we find that Miltiades returned into the Chersonesus three years before 
the breaking out of these troubles. I shall abide by this explanation, 
till a more satisfactory solution be furnished. 


XLIII. 44. Mapddmntoc 6 TwGptew. Mardonius, son of Gobryas. Go- 
bryas was one of the seven conspirators who dethroned the magian 
Smerdis. He was a relative of Darius, for we learn from Diodorus 
Siculus‘, that Mardonius was cousin to Xerxes: he was moreover his 
brother-in-law, dveyio¢g prey Kai knceoric hy Méptov. 

45. Zrparov vaurexdy. Intended to be embarked in the ships. Navte- 
Kéc orparog is not here a naval armament, as it was impossible to 
convey vessels from Persia to Cilicia; but signifies troops intended to 
man vessels. 


XLVI. 46. Acurépy dé Erei rovréwy. The second year after, §c. 
Miletus was taken in the third year of the 70th Olympiad. In the year 
following, the Persians * took possession of the islands of Chios, Tene- 
dos, &c., made prisoner Metiochus, son of Miltiades*, and restored 
peace to Ionia. I am of opinion that the year 4218 of the Julian period, 
or 496 years before our era, which comprises the last six months of the 
fourth year of the 70th Olympiad, and the first six months of the first 
year of the 71st Olympiad, was employed in preparations for the war 
against the Greeks, and that Mardonius set off, as Herodotus says’, in 
the beginning of the spring of the year 4219 of the Julian period, 495 
years before our era, and about the end of the first year of the 71st 
Olympiad. He returned in the same year with disgrace into Asia, after 
having been checked by a tempest, and lost many of his troops by the 
hands of the Brygi. The second year after this, that is; the fourth 
year of the 71st Olympiad, the Thasians were obliged to destroy their 
walls. In the same year* Darius sent heralds to all parts of Greece, 
demanding earth and water. The first and second years of the follow- 
ing Olympiad were employed in preparations for war; in the third 
year the battle of Marathon was fought, which was ten years before 
that of Salamis *, the latter having taken place in the first year of the 
75th Olympiad. 

Such is the order in which, according to my calculation, these events 
occurred. Petavius and Wesseling do not altogether agree with me; 
but, in the first place, I have proceeded from certain established dates, 
and then have arranged the intermediate events agreeably to the account 


* Diod. Sie. XI. i. p. 403. ’ Herod. VI. xliii. 
5 Herod. VI. xxxi. ® Ibid. xlviii. 
6 Ibid. xli, ® Thucyd. I. xviii. 
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of Herodotus. The following table will make this calculation more 
clear: 

Julian period. Years B.C. Olympiad. 
Miltiades retires into the Cher- 


sonesus . ‘ . e 4196 518 65 3 
Hipparchus is killed ; : 4200 514 66 3 
Hippias is expelled . ~ © 4204 510 67 2 
Stay of Darius at Sardis . . 4206 508 68 1 
Invasion of the Chersonesus by 

the Scythians_. . , 4207 507 2 
Commencement of the troubles 

in Ionia . , ; . 4210 504 69 1 
Taking of Miletus . ‘ : 4216 498 70 8 
Taking of Chios, Tenedos, and 

pacification of Ionia. . 4217. 497 4 
Preparations for war against 

Greece by Darius . ‘ 4218 496 71 1 
Departure of Mardonius ; his 

return into Asia . . . 4219 495 1 
The Thasians rase their walls; 

the heralds of Darius go into 

Greece demanding earth and 

water ; ; . 4221 493 4 
New preparations of the Per- 4222 492 \12 1&2 

sians against Greece .- . 4223 491 
Battle of Marathon ; ‘ 4224 490 3 
Battle of Salamis . oe 4234 480 75 #1 


47. "Ex re rij¢ hreipov. From the continent. The Thasians' had 
mines and excellent lands on the coast of Thrace. 

48. "Ex pév ye rev, &c. At least. The particle ye indicates that the 
mines on the continent, which were at Scapta-Hyla, produced 80 
talents, at least. Without this particle the reasoning would’ be defec- 
tive. In fact, the produce of the mines of the island not being so great 
as that of Scapta-Hyla, which was estimated at only 80 talents, how 
could they together make 200, or even 3800 talents? This is not 
explained either by translators or commentators. The reasoning de- 
pends entirely on the particle ye; but I apprehend that in this sum 
total, we must include the produce of the lands of both the island and 
the continent. [The particle ye is merely emphatic. That the reason- 
ing here does not depend entirely on it, is manifest from the explana- 
tion which Larcher himself adds in his last sentence. | 


L. 49. Karayddxou ra xépea. Arm well your horns. Cleomenes 
here alludes to the name of Crios, which signifies a ram. It is thus 


1 Thucyd. I. c. 
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that Cicero ridicules Verres*, who had ravaged Sicily. ‘“ Videtis Ver- 
rutium? videtis primas litteras integras? videtis extremam partem 
nominis, caudam illam Verris, tanquam in luto, demersam esse in 
litura ?” 


LII. 50. ’Apyeiny. Argia. She was the sister of Theras, uncle and 
guardian of Eurysthenes and Procles. See bk. IV. cxlvii. This prin- 
cess was of the most illustrious birth, being descended in a direct line 
from Cadmus, Thus: 


CADMUS...... Harmonia. 
POLYDORUS. 
LABDACUS. 

Latus. 

cpipus. 

POLYNICES had by Arcia, daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos ® : 
THERSANDER. 
TISAMENUS. 
AUTESION . 
THERAS, and Argia. 
’ This princess married Aristodemus, father of Eurysthenes and Pro- 


cles, who were the two first kings of Lacedemon. Thus Theras and 
Argia were descended from Cadmus in the tenth generation. 


LITT. 51. Alyixriot Wayevéec. True Egyptians. Born in the coun- 
try. This is the same as av@yeveic. Hesychius explains avOryerjc 
by (@ayeryc, a’royOwy. Had Herodotus thought that Danaiis was the 
brother of Sesostris, and the same with Armais, he had here a very 
good opportunity of informing us of it, as also in II. xci. But he was 
so far from thinking this, that he affirms, in the passage last cited, that 
Danaiis and Lynceus were of the city of Chemmis. We must there- 
fore consider the genealogy of Danaiis, as given by Manetho, as a fable 
invented by that writer. 


LIV. 52. Iepoevc. Perseus. ‘ Perseus, according to the remark of 
Le Clere on Hesiod, (Theog. 280.) is a Phoenician word, signifying ‘a 
horseman.’ It is therefore an epithet as well as a proper name, and 
was appropriate to Perseus, on account of his horse Pegasus. I have a 
reason, however, for not adopting this Phoenician etymology ; which is, 
that Perseus had a son named -Perses, who gave his name to the Per- 
sians, (bk. VII. lxi.) Perseus and Perses are nearly the same name. 


2 Cic. Actio IT. in Verr. IT. Ixxviii. * Apollodori Bibl. I. ix. p. 46. 
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Now the name of Perses‘, and consequently that of the Persians, is 
written with ‘samech,’ and not with ‘ shin.’ ’’—BELLANGER. 

53. Tove dé ’Axptolov ye warépac. The ancestors of Acrisius. “If 
the tradition which Herodotus relates here and in VII. lxi. be really 
that of the Persians, viz. that Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danaé, 
and that by Andromeda he had Perses, who gave his name to the Per- 
sian nation, then the Greeks and the Persians agree as to who were his 
father and mother; but if the latter will not acknowledge Acrisius for 
the grandfather of Perseus, nor for one of his relations, Danaé must be 
an Assyrian.”—WESSELING. 


LVI. 54. Acdece re Aaxedalpovoc. Jupiter Lacedemonius. Herodotus 
is the only author who mentions Jupiter as worshipped under this name. 
Therefore nothing certain can be advanced on the subject. I conjec- 
ture, however, that Aaxedaipwy is the ‘Jupiter tonans,’ which comes 
from Aaxeiv, ‘sonare ;’ and is therefore the same with dyBpepernc. 

55. ‘Exardy d€ Gvdpac Noyddac ext orpartijg gvAdooew abroic. A 
hundred chosen men for their guard. Thucydides, who was well in- 
formed as to the Lacedzmonian government, asserts that these kings 
had three hundred men as their guard. Tg 6 GAAw orparorédy, cat 
padsora rp péoy, yrep 6 Baoreve “Ayic hy, kat wept abroy oi rpraxdacoc 
iwmijc¢ Kadovpevoe mpoorecovrec’, &c., ‘ falling on them with the rest of 
the army, and principally the troops of the centre, where king Agis was, 
with the three hundred men of his guard, called knights.’ When the 
kings of Lacedeemon were not with the army, they had no guard. 


LVII. 56. AcrrAjnow. Twice as much as. This was an ancient cus- 
tom, frequently mentioned by Homer. At their festivals, each guest 
had a portion served him, as is now practised among those who lead a 
monastic life. Such as they wished to honour, were supplied with a 
double portion. Xenophon‘ has well observed on this, that Lycurgus 
granted to the king the distinction of a double portion, not that he 
might eat twice as much as any one else, but that he might bestow it 
on whomsoever he pleased. 

57. ‘Ipijioy rédkacov. A perfect victim. This is said of an animal of 
full age, and which is not mutilated ’. 

58. IIpoedpiac. The place of honour. Wherever the king came, all 
rose, in token of respect to him, except the Ephori®, whose office was in 
a manner superior to the royal dignity, as it was instituted i in the view 
of controlling the kings. 

59. TIpotelvouc. Proxeni. ‘évoc is a man who receives into his 
house a friend who is on his journey, or who is so received when travel- 


4 Esdras II. p. 626. 

~§ Thucyd. V. Ixxii. p. 361. ® Id. ibid. xv. § vi. p. 99. Nicolaus 
© De Republ. Laced. XV. iv. p. 98. Damasce. de Moribus Gentium apud Sto- 
7 See Budseus, Comment. Ling. Gr. beeum, Serm. xlii. p. 294, lin. 7. 
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ling himself. Tpdfevoc is a person commissioned by the state to receive 
ambassadors, and the deputies of either princes or cities*. The states 
of Greece had in all the cities, to which they were in the habit of send- 
ing deputies, accredited persons, by whom these deputies were enter- 
tained. These were also called Proxeni. This word is frequently met 
with in the orations of Demosthenes, and especially in that for the 
Crown. 

The Proxenus not only entertained the ambassadors, but 1 was like- 
wise commissioned to present them to the assembly of the people, and 
procure them an audience. [pddevoc pév éarev, 6 rove ax’ GAAnc woAEwe 
dvadeydpevoc’ Kai xpoaddou gppovrilwy rijc mpoc roy dfjpoy abrov'. 

60. Mpooxeiobar. It is one of their prerogatives. This is the true 
meaning of rpooxetoOac: Eustathius* explains it by yépac elvac. 

61. DvOiovg dvo. Two Pythians. Those who were sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi were termed Ocorpoxa:: at Lacedeemon they gave 
them the name of Pythians, Nu@o. They lived with the kings, as 
Herodotus says, and as is confirmed by Xenophon in? his treatise on 
the Lacedeemonian Republic. The inscriptions‘ found at Calama, at 
Amycle, and at Phare, by the Abbé Fourmont, rank them imme- 
diately after the kings. Eustathius® says that there was at Delphi 
a college of priests called Theopropi, who, according to Herodotus, 
were maintained, together with the kings, at the public expense. "Hv 
dé xal rdypa re Aciov év Aedgoic, ot Georpdmor, of cad’ ‘Hpddoroy éot- 
rovvro pera rwyv Bacwréwy ra onudora. But if these Pythians lived at 
Delphi, how could they be maintained with the kings? It is clear that 
the passage of Eustathius is altered, and that we must read éy Aaxe- 
daipore 

62. Tlarpotyoc rapBévoc. An heiress. The Greek «djfpoc signifies a 
certain portion of land or other property, an inheritance; xAnpovyoc, 
the person who possesses the inheritance; érixAnpoc, she who, having 
neither father, mother, nor brother, is sole heiress. Some also call it 
éxiraparic and mwarpovyoc®. "Extraparic is a Doric word, and rarpov- 
xoc is Attic. See the Lexicon of Timzus, on the word rarpovyxov 
mapQévov, with the learned note of M. Ruhnken; Hesychius at the 
word éuxaypo, and the note of M. Hemsterhuis. 


63. Avo Yngovc. Two votes. Thucydides’ asserts the contrary : 
and it is to be presumed, that being connected with the government of 
Lacedzmon, and perfectly acquainted with all its details, he is in the 
right. Lucian, however, says with our historian", that the kings of 
Sparta had each two votes; but perhaps he advances this only on the 


® See Eustathius on Homer, vol. iii. 4 Mém. de |’Acad. des Belles-Lettres, 


p. 405, lin. 36. tom. XV. p. 396. 
1 Moschopul. wepi Syed., p. 119, § Eustath. in Iliad. A. p. 55, lin. 44. 
3 Eustath. in Homer. Iliad. III. vol. I. © Schol. Platonis ad Legg. 1. p- 567, E. 
p. 401, lin. 21. 7? Thucyd. I. xx. p. 17. 


’ Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. XV. v. p. 98.  -%.Lucian. Harmonid. iii. vol. I. p. 885. 
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authority of Herodotus. The scholiast of Thucydides remarks, that 
the kings had im the senate but one voice each, which one had the 
force of two; and in this way we may reconcile the two historians. 


LVITI. 64. "ApOug rév weptolkwv. A certain number of villagers. 
’"AptOug signifies ‘a certain number, a determinate number.’ 

Oi wepiomwoe were, according to Heinsius, the same ° as the Helots ; 
but that critic is mistaken. Herodotus clearly distinguishes them 
in IX. xxviii.; for the 5000 Lacedzmonians here mentioned can be 
no other than the Periceci. Neither were they freed Helots, as appears 
by the following passage of Xenophon’: ev d€ rg Bulavrlp fy KAé-~ 
apxoc dppooric, kai ovv aire roy weptolkwy rivéc, kal ray veoda- 
pwdey ob woddei. ‘Clearchus, who was governor at Byzantium, had 
with him some of the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities of Sparta, 
and a small number of freed men.’ 

I have remarked, that wherever the Periceci are mentioned in oppo~ 
sition to the Spartans, we are to understand the inhabitants of the cities 
and towns of Laconia, with the exception of Sparta. - 

Xwpic Lraprinréwy signifies, ‘ without reckoning the Spartans,’ as 
has been noticed by M. Bellanger, and by M. Valckenaer. M. Wessel- 
ing, it should seem, was of a contrary opinion, because Lycurgus for- 
bade the use of' mourning and lamentations amongst the Spartans ; 
but I am induced to suppose, that they were forbidden by that legislator 
only in the case of private individuals, and not when the loss concerned . 
the state at large. 


LX. 65. Lupgépovrar 6& xa rade Aiyurriow. They agree in these 
respects with the Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus® asserts the same thing 
of the Egyptians; and Diceearchus* says, that by a law of Sesonchis, 
no one in Egypt could cast off the profession of his father. 


LXI. 66, ’EwiBaotg. An action. It means properly an action raised 
against a person who pretends to be of a family, to which, in fact, he 
does not belong *. 

67. ’ArOpwrwy re d\Glwv. Very rich people. The lands of Laconia 
having been*® equally divided amongst all the citizens, and gold and 
silver having been proscribed*® in the republic of Sparta, upon pain 
of death’, how could there be any rich people there? Cupidity, more 
powerful than laws, had closed the eyes of justice to a multitude of 
abuses. 

68. Tov PotBniov ipod. The Phabaean temple. We are the more dis- 


® Heins. in Notis ad Max. Tyr. p. 138. See Julius Pollux, IT, iv. § cc. p. 281. 


ex ed. Cantab. 1703. 8vo. § Plutarch. in Lycurgo, p. 44, a. 
10 Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. § x. p. 22. , Id. ibid. p. 44, p. 
1 Plutarch. Instit. Lacon. -e 238. 7 Nic. Damasc. de Moribus Gentium 


2 Diod. Sic. I. Ixxiv. pp. 8 apud Stob. Serm. xlii. p. 293. 
* Scholiast. ad Apoll, od. TV. 278. 
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posed to think, that we ought here to read ‘ the temple Ephebzeum,’ or 
of the Ephebi, ’E¢n(Gaiov, as Pausanias informs us in two places, that 
in it the Ephebi, ‘the youths,’ sacrificed to Mars. In the first of the 
passages alluded to * he calls it 'EgnGaivr, and in the other® orBaiov. 
Sylburgius, who did not advert to the passage of Herodotus, thinks 
that in the second passage of Pausanias we should read 'E@yBaiov. 
This temple, situated a little above Therapne, was consecrated to 
Apollo, to Castor, and Pollux. From this we may conclude, that it 
bore the name of the first of these divinities. 


LXITI. 69. Aéxa pijvac. Ten months. The usual period of preg- 
nancy for women is nine months; it sometimes exceeds this, but some~ 
times parturition takes place at the end of the seventh. The ancients 
usually reckoned it at ten months, because their year was lunar. The 
nine months of our solar year amount to 274 days; nine lunar months 
make only 265 days: thus the full term will encroach nine days upon 
the tenth month; which caused the ancients to reckon ten months as 
the term of pregnancy. 

70. Karnpévoc év Ouxy. Was sitting with the Ephori. ‘Sitting in 
council.’ This is an imitation of the third verse of the 5th book of 
the Odyssey : 


Oi dé Oeot Oixdvde xaOiZayvoy. 


Eustathius explains this passage very clearly’: Aégyer dé wat ro éxxdn- 
odlew Oaxdvde xabiLaveer, We might conclude that Ariston was at 
this moment sitting with the Ephori only, in a place appropriated to 
their meetings, and which was called 'Egopeiov. But Pausanias pre- 
vents us from taking the word in this sense; for he says positively 
that * he was then in the senate with the Ephori, arg pera rév ’Epd- 
pwr xaOnpéve ryyxaira év Bovdz. 

71. "Ent daxridwy cupfsadrcdpevog rove pijvac. He calculated the 
months upon his fingers. All calculations were made by the ancients 
with the assistance of their fingers only. This cannot be doubted, after 
the frequent mention made of it by various authors. I shall not, how- 
ever, undertake to explain how these arithmetical operations were per- 
formed, but merely observe, that all numbers up to 100 were calculated 
on the left hand, that the 100th began on the right hand, and the 
200th returned to the left. It is thus that we must understand the 
following verses of Juvenal : 


Felix nimirum, qui tot per seecula mortem 
Distulit, atque suos jam dextré computat annos °®. 


We may add, that this custom subsisted so late as the time of St. 


3 Pausan. III. xiv. p. 242, lin. ult. lin. 37. 
® Id. ibid. xx. p. 220. 2 Pausan. ITI. vii. p. 211. 
' Ad Homeri Odysa.. V. p. 1520. $ Juvenal. Sat. x. 248. 
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Augustine, that is to say, a.p. 426. That illustrious and learned father 
of the Church thus expresses himself in his immortal work, De Civitate 
Dei, bk. XVIII. liii. ‘Omnium vero de hac re calculantium digitos 
resolvit, et quiescere jubet ille qui dicit, ‘ Non est vestriim scire tempora, 
quee Pater in sud posuit potestate.’ "’ 


LXV. 72. Tow "Aytoc. Of Agis. In all the MSS. we read Agis. 
-Yet Agis was not the son of Menares, but Agesilaus was, as we shall 
see hereafter (VIII. cxxxi.). Leutychides is an Ionism. In the 
ordinary language it was called Leotychides, as we find in Thu- 
cydides‘. See also the Ionian Lexicon of Atmilius Portus, at the 
word Ev, 

73. ‘Appocapévov. Having been betrothed. This has been mistrans- 
lated, ‘cum sponsam haberet.’ Had Leotychides been married to Per- 
cale, Demaratus would not have been suffered to take her away from 
him, ‘AppdvacOa signifies, ‘to betroth.’ This word has been ill ren- 
dered in FIFE. cxxxvii. dre fppocrat rAy Midwvoc Ovyarépa, ‘duxisse 
uxorem Milonis filiam.’ It should have been translated, ‘ despondisse 
sibi Milonis filiam.’ The expression is properly rendered in V. xlvii. 
8c dppoodpevog Thrvoc rov ZvPaplrew Ovyarépa, ‘qui desponsa sibi 
filia Telyos Sybarite.’ ae 

74, Xidwvocg. Chilo, This Chilo is not the same that was accounted 
one of the seven sages. Herodotus has already mentioned him 
I. lix., and he mentions him again, VII. ccxxxv.: he was the son of 
Damagetes; whereas the one here spoken of was the son of Demar- 
‘menes. 

75. Atbrov oix ixveopévng Bacirevery Yraprnréwy. The crown of 
Sparta did not legitimately belong to him. Eurysthenes and Procles, 
‘sons of Aristodemus, were both appointed kings, as we have seen 
above. They became the stocks of two royal families, who gave kings 
‘to the state so long as.the republic endured. The crown always 
descended * to the eldest of the king’s children, and on the death of 
the eldest without children, it passed to the younger. Thus if the 
‘king had no children, his brother, or if he had no brother, his nearest 
relative, succeeded to the throne on his demise, 


LXVII. 76. Tvpvoradia. The Gymnopedie. The Gymnopedie * 
‘at Sparta was a festival in which naked boys sang the praises of Apollo, 
and of the three hundred Lacedzemonians who fell at the battle of 
Thermopyle : copri Aaxedatpoviwy, évy y waidse oor rp ’Ard\Nwre 

watdvac yupvor elec rovg wept HbAacay xeodyrac. 

The Gymnopeediz were celebrated on the 7th or 8th of the month 
Hecatombeon, which answers to the 20th or 2ist July. The battle of 


* Thucyd, ‘L Ixxxix. | pp. 92, 93. 
$ Cragins de Republ. Lacedeom. IT.fi. . © Etymolog. Magn. p, 248. 
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Leuctra was fought’ on the 5th of that month, and the news of it 
reached Sparta on the last day of the games*. The populace were 
then in the theatre witnessing them, and the chorus of men had already 
entered’. These games therefore must have lasted several days, and 
men were admitted to them, not children exclusively. 

Though I have said that the boys were naked, it must not be sup- 
posed that they were entirely so. The middle of the body was covered 
with a girdle. The Greeks usually understand by yuprd¢c a man but 
slightly clothed. ‘‘At the time of the Lupercalia',” says Plutarch, 
‘the young people of the most illustrious families, and many magis- 
trates, run naked through the town, carrying in the hand large thongs 
covered with their own hair, with which they strike, as in jest, all those 
whom they meet.” Had they been entirely naked, this custom would 
have been highly indecent. And what proves that they were not so is, 
that the same author, in his life of Romulus, speaking of the Luper- 
calia, says, ‘“‘ They then make’ thongs of these goats’ skins, and having 
fastened round their middle a bandage, they run out naked, striking with 
the thongs whomsoever they meet.” The second passage explains the 
first. Neither must we believe that the gymnosophists of India went 
absolutely naked; they wore a bandage round their bodies, which pre- 
vented any indecent exposure. St. Augustine positively asserts this ; 
‘Per opacas quoque Indiz solitudines, cum quidam nudi philoso- 
phentur, unde gymnosophiste nominantur; adhibent tamen genitalibus 
tegmina, quibus per cetera membrorum carent.” 


LXVITI. 77. "Eoeie é¢ rac xeipac. Putting into her hands. In 
taking an oath, the ancients laid their hand upon the victim, which was 
called duvvvae xara or éxt rév ogaylwy, éwi gurupwy, éxi rév roplwy. 
The ancient authors abound in these modes of expression. 

- 78. Tot ‘Epxelov Acdc. Hercean Jupiter. The enclosure round a 
house was called* £pxog: and within this enclosure they erected altars 
to Jupiter, who, for this reason, was called Herczean. He was the 
protector of the house. “ Herczeus* Jupiter intra conseptum domis 
cujusque colebatur, quem etiam deum penetralem appellabant.” Hence 
the names of Cortalis and of Septitius, by which Jupiter was known 
amongst the Latins. Servius has also said, ‘‘Dictus® autem Jupiter 
Herceeus, quia ara ejus erat intra aulam et septum parietem eedificata, 
quod Greece “Epxoc dicitur.” Jupiter was adored by this name not only 
in private houses, but also in the citadel’of Athens. Philochorus’, in 
the 9th book of his Attic History, relates, that a bitch having entered 


? Plutarch. in Agesilao, p. 612, a. xvii. p. 369, E. 
8 Xenoph. Hellen. VI. iv. § xvi. p.398. | * Harpocrat. voc. ‘Epxetoc Zedc, p. 74. 
® Plutarch. in Agesilao, p. 612, a. 5 Festus de Verb. Sign. VIII. p. 171. 
1 Idem, in Ceesare, vol. I. p. 736, p. 6 Ad Aineid. IT. 506, vol. IT. p. 280. 
? Idem, in Romulo, vol. I. p. 31, ¢. ’ Dion. Hal. in Dinarcho, iii. vol. II. 
SS. August. de Civitate Dei, XIV. p. 181, lin, 23, 
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the temple of Minerva Polias, penetrated into the Pandrosium, and 
ascended as far as the altar of Jupiter Hercseus, which is under the 
olive-tree °. 


LXIX. 79. Tot jpwtov ’Acrpafdxov. The chapel of the hero Astra- 
bacus. Perhaps he had been interred there. The word ‘Hpgoy may 
likewise signify that it was his monument; but as he was worshipped 
as a god’, according to the remark of St. Clement of Alexandria, I 
have decided in favour of the first signification, though I am aware that 
the monuments of heroes were frequently placed in the little chapels 
erected in honour of them. This Astrabacus was of the race of the 
Eurysthenidz, which was the first royal family of Sparta. Irbus * was 
his father, Amphisthenes his grandfather, Amphicles his great-grand- 
father, and Agis his great-great-grandfather. All the notice I can find of 
him in ancient history is, that having with his brother Alopecus’ found 
the statue of Orthian Diana, which Orestes and Iphigenia had carried 
away from Tauris, they both lost their senses. 

80. Tyo Bipnot riot abdelnot. At the doors of the court. AdbX7 is 
what the Latins call ‘ vestibulum,’ the true meaning of which, as given 
by C. HElius Gallus’, is as follows: ‘‘ Vestibulum esse, dicit, non in 
ipsis eedibus, neque partem eedium, sed locum ante januam domis 
vacuum, per quem a vid aditus accessusque ad zedes est.” Thus the 
‘vestibulum’ was a yard or court, and not what we call a vestibule, 
mpocopoc. ‘This court or open space before the house was separated 
from the public way by a wall. The division of the ancient buildings, 
according to Eustathius‘, was as follows: Kara 6¢ rovc daxptBeorépouc, 
} rakic otrwe" Epxoc, repi 5 widat’ pera dé rd Epxcov, avrAH* pO Fy, 
aifovoa’ elra mpddopoc, Séuoc cal Oddapoc. ‘The following is the 
division of the buildings, according to the most accurate authorities: 
the outer wall *, in which is the gate; next is the court; then the por- 
tico, the vestibule, the house itself and its apartments.’ 


LXX. 81. Mowvoe retro rdytwv 3) rv yevopévev Baorhwy iv 
Lndprn wohoac. Being the only one of all the kings of Sparta up to this 
time, who did so. The kings of Sparta were perhaps of opinion, as M. 
Valckenaer remarks, that the victories in the games of Greece were due 
rather to riches than to courage. The list of the Olympionics is so 
defective, that we do not know in what year to place the victory of this 
prince. The learned Father Corsini has omitted it in his list of the 
Olympionics. 


LXXIV. 82. To Urvyd¢ idwp. The water of Styx. It appears 


8 See Brunck’s Soph. Antig. 487. * Aul. Gell. Noét. Attic. XVI. v. 
® Clem, Alex. Protrept. p. 35. * Eustath. in Iliad. IX. p. 764, lin. 47. 
1 Pausan. IIT, xvi. p. 249. § Called by Festus, under the word 


? 1d. ibid. Herceeus, ‘ conseptum domis,’ 
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from this passage, that the Greeks, when they wished to render their 
oaths inviolable, used to assemble at Nonacris, and there swear by the 
waters of the Styx. The gods also swore by the Styx, as being the 
most solemn oath they could take. ‘“ This river,” says Pausanias‘, “ is 
mortal both to men and animals ;” and it was doubtless for this reason 
that its source was said to be in hell. Its water could be preserved 
enly in vessels made from the hoof of a mule. ‘ Ungulas’ tantum 
mularum repertas, neque aliam ullam materiam, quee non perroderetur 
a veneno Stygis aque.” Pausanias attributes® the same efficacy to the 
hoof of the horse, and Plutarch ° to that of the ass. 


LXXV. 83. Tév rig Eitwréwy. Some Helot. The Helots, strictly 
speaking, were the inhabitants of the city of Helos, in Laconia. When 
the Heraclidee had conquered a part of the Peloponnesus, wishing’ to 
attach their new subjects to them, they granted them very extensive 
privileges, and even admitted them to the magistracy. Agis, an ambi- 
tious prince, not content with depriving them of these privileges, 
imposed a tribute on them; to which the greater part of the cities, 
not daring to trust to the fate of war, submitted. The city of Helos 
alone took up arms. Agis attacked it, and, after an obstinate resistance, 
conquered it, and reduced its inhabitants to slavery. M. Capperonnier 
says on this subject’, ‘‘ Pausanias places this event under the reign of 
Alcamenes, more than 300 years afterwards ; but Plutarch and Strabo, 
who assign it to the reign of Agis, have won me to their opinion.” 
But this critic should have perceived that Pausanias* speaks of a 
second capture of Helos. The Achzans had rebuilt its walls; Alca- 
menes defeated them, and destroyed the city anew. The Messenians 
afterwards experienced the same treatment‘, and at length became one 
and the same body with the Helots. Those who wish for further infore 
mation on the subject of the Helots, will do well to consult Cragius. 

84. “Ore rjv LvOiny dvéyvwoe. It was a chastisement for deceiving 
the Pythoness, §c. The intemperance of Cleomenes was the true cause 
of his frenzy. See lxxxiv. 

85. “Exewpe ro répevoc rv Oewv. He cut the wood consecrated to 
the goddesses. Ceres and Proserpine. Téyevoe is properly a piece of 
ground consecrated to a god. Sometimes this term is taken in a more 
extensive sense for a temple, and sometimes it signifies a sacred wood, 
as in Ixxix. 

86. "EZ ipo’ rov “Apyou. From the grove consecrated to Argos. This 
Argos * was the son of Jupiter by Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus. He 
gave his name to the city of Argos® and its territory. No temple was 


¢ Pausan, VIII. xviii. p. 635. XXIII. Mém. p. 273. 
’ Plin. H.N. XXX. xvi. vol. ii. p. 543. * Pausan. IIT. ii. p. 209. 
* Pausan. VIII. xviii. p. 636. 4 Idem, IV. xxiii. p. 335. 


® Plutarch, in Alexandro, p. 707, a, 3. § Idem, II. xxxiv. p. 191. ITI. iv. 
1 Strabo, VIII. p. 561, a. p- 211. 
7 Mém. de 1’Acad. des B. L. tom. 6 Id. ibid. xvi. p. 145. 
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ever erected to him, nor had he even a chapel. Pausanias’ speaks 
only of his monument, which was doubtless in the grove consecrated to 
him. 

Finally, this Argos was a very different person from him who was 
surnamed Panoptes, and who, because nothing escaped the quickness 
of his sight, was supposed to have eyes all over his body. This latter 
was the son of Agenor, and great-grandson of the hero above men- 
tioned. 


LXXVII. 87. ’AAN’ Gray f Onraa roy dpoeva veehoqoa. But when 
the female shall the male o’ercome. This oracle is very obscure, nor does 
Herodotus throw any light on it whatever. The first part of it, however, 
is clearly explained by Pausanias®. ‘ When Cleomenes led his troops 
against the city of Argos, which he imagined was without defenders, 
Telesilla posted the slaves, and all those who from youth or age were 
incapable of bearing arms, on the walls, She then collected all the 
arms which were left in the temples and in the private houses, distri- 
buted them among the women who were in the flower of their age, and 
placed them where she thought the enemy most likely to make their 
attack. Without being alarmed by the approach of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, or by their war-cries, these women courageously withstood the 
shock ; but the Lacedzmonians reflecting that if they were success- 
ful, such a victory would gain them no honour, and that if they were 
defeated, the infamy would be doubled, preferred retiring from before 
the place.” 

Plutarch relates the same anecdote a little differently ; and perhaps 
the reader will not be displeased to see his account of it. 

** Cleomenes *, king of the Spartans, having slain in a battle a great 
number of Argians, but not precisely 7777, as some authors fabulously 
pretend, marched directly against the city of Argos. The young Argian 
women, being inspired by the gods with a boldness scarcely natural in 
their sex, took the resolution of making a desperate effort to repel the 
enemy and preserve their country. Telesilla placed herself at the head 
of them; they ran to arms, arranged themselves on the walls all round 
the city, mounted the battlements, and astonished the besiegers. They. 
came to action; Cleomenes lost a great number of men, and was finally 
repulsed. Demaratus, the other king, as Socrates says, had already 
entered the city, and occupied the quarter called Pamphyliacon; he 
yielded to the desperate efforts of these heroines, and retreated, like his 
colleague, The city having been thus delivered, the survivors buried 
in the Argian way those of their companions who had fallen in the battle ; 
and were afterwards permitted to erect, in commemoration of their valour, 
a statue to the god Mars, This battle was fought, according to some, on 


* Pausan. ibid. xxii. p. 161. ® Plutarch. de Virtatibas Mulierum, 
© Id. II. xx. p. 157. ' vol. IT. p, 245, p, & 
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the 7th, and according to others on the 1st of the month now called 
‘Tetartus,’ (fourth,) anciently called by the Argians ‘Hermeeus;’ the 
day on which they celebrate, to the present time, a solemn festival 
termed Hybristica, in which the women wear the sagum and cloak of 
the men, and the men the robes and veils of women.” 

The magnanimity of the Argian women recalls to mind the cou- 
rageous conduct of those of Beauvais. Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, having in the year 1472 come with a numerous army to attack. 
the place, then without a garrison, and having taken the suburbs at the 
first onset, the women and the girls took up arms, and so inspirited the 
citizens, that, supported by a few troops who came to their assistance, 
they repulsed the Burgundians, and compelled them to raise the siege 
The heroines who principally distinguished themselves on this occasion, 
were Jeanne Hachette and Jeanne Fourguet. The latter took a standard 
from the enemy. Among other privileges granted by Louis XI. to the 
inhabitants of Beauvais, he commanded a festival to be annually cele- 
brated in that city in honour of St. Angadréme, patroness of Beauvais, 
in which the women, both in the procession and at the offertory, should 
take precedence of the men. 


LXXVIII. 88. “Oray onpyypy 6 chput wocéecBat dptorov. When the 
herald should give the signal for the repast. Polyenus relates this 
stratagem at greater length’. ‘‘Cleomenes, king of Sparta,” says he, 
“made war on the Argians, and encamped opposite to them. The 
latter observed with the greatest vigilance all the proceedings of the 
enemy. If Cleomenes issued his orders to his troops by the voice of a 
herald, the Argians did the same thing. If they took to arms, the 
Argians did the same; if the former marched out in order of battle, the 
latter did so too; if these took their repast, those took theirs; when 
one side went to rest, the opposite side repaired to theirs, At length 
Cleomenes gave secret orders, that when the signal for repast was given, 
his troops should take to arms. On the signal being made, the Argians 
sat down to table; Cleomenes then fell on them thus disarmed, and 
slaughtered a great number.” 


LXXXITI. 89."Ecyor xavra ra xphypara. Took into their hands the 
management of affairs. ‘* The Argians,” says Plutarch *, “ did not adopt 
the expedient of uniting their slaves in marriage with the wives of those 
whom they had slain, as Herodotus, contrary to truth, asserts; but 
they granted the right of citizenship to the most deserving of their 
neighbours, and bestowed on them the widows. But these latter 
seemed to despise their new husbands, as unworthy of them, and would 
scarcely deign-to admit them to their beds. This was the occasion of a 


’ 1 Polyeeni Strateg. I. xiv. p. 32, ? Plutarch. de Virtut. Mulier. vol. IT. 
oo Pr. 245, gE . 
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law, ordering the newly married women to wear a false beard when 
they went to bed to their husbands.” 


LXXXIV. 90. ’AvaBaiveyr. To ascend (i.e. go up the country). 
In almost all the historians this expression is used to signify retiring 
from the sea. Both here and in Xenophon it means advancing along 
the sea-coast towards Upper Asia, and thus towards the centre of the 
dominions of the great king. The expedition of the Greeks, therefore, 
which we commonly call the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, is called in 
Greek ’AvdGacrc, because they quitted the sea-shore to proceed towards 
Babylon. : 

It is astonishing that the Spartans, who had given so unfavourable a 
reception to the proposal of Aristagoras*, should have engaged with 
the Scythians in a plan to penetrate into Upper Asia. 


- LXXXVI. 91. Ddatcov 'Erxideog waida. Glaucus, son of Epi- 
eydes. This Glaucus, if we may rely on Pausanias, was king of 
Sparta *. The same author, however, omits him in his list of the kings 
of that country. The true reading has been preserved by one Phra- 
lites, who, in the year 1431, made certain extracts from that author, 
which we find in the Royal Library. We should read, according to this 
compiler, Aavcg r¢ ’"Exucvdove Urapridry Bovdevoavr’ éxlopxa cpdeat, 
&c. ‘The Pythoness answered to Glaucus of Sparta, son of Epicydes, 
who consulted her, that if he perjured himself, &c.* ’ 

92. "Ev xpévy ixveupévy. The appointed time. Such is the mean- 
ing of this passage, which has been ill rendered by the Latin translator, 
“ procedente tempore ;’ it should be ‘ constituto tempore.’ We find in 
Demosthenes, roi &rogOipévorc ev ixvouvpévg dpuépg redeiv. ‘To offer 
sacrifices for the dead, at the time appointed by the laws.’ This expres- 
sion has proved a stumbling-block to all the translators. Abydenus, 
speaking of Nebuchadnezzar‘, says, rg dé xpdvy d& rg ixvevpévy 
agaroOjjvat, which the Latin translator has improperly rendered, ‘ ac 
deinceps mortalium oculis ereptum esse:’ it should be, ‘He dis- 
appeared at the appointed time,’ i.e. at the time fixed by the Divinity. 

93. ’Exetpwravra dé abrov ro xpnorhpwwr ei boxy ra yonpara Ani- 
‘werar, Questioning the shrine whether he shall, by an oath, make plunder 
of the money. Glaucus certainly knew what he desired to do. That 
therefore cannot be the meaning of our author. This Spartan had an 
intention of sounding Apollo, to know if he would suffer him to com- 
mit acrime. That is the true meaning of the sentence, which has 
been perfectly well rendered by Juvenal, and by his learned interpreter. 

Queerebat enim, que Numinis esset 
Mens, et an hoc illi facinus suaderet Apollo’. 

2 See Herodotus, V. 1. ¢ Apud Euseb. Preepar. Evang. IX. 

- 4 Pausan. II. xviii. p. 149 ji 
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*¢ He consults the Pythoness to know what Apollo will think of it, and 
whether he shall obtain his consent.” 

94, To pévy airixa xépdwy otrw. It is immediately advantageous. 
All philosophers and moralists have vied with each other in expatiating 
on the consequences of riches ill acquired, or obtained by false oaths. 
‘“‘If a man,” says Theognis’, ‘ greedy of wealth, obtain riches by 
unjust means, or by false oaths, he thinks at the moment that he has 
secured an advantage; but these riches will ultimately prove a great 
evil to him, for the will of the gods is above all. Men are deceived, 
because the gods do not inflict punishment the moment a crime is com- 
mitted.” 

95. ’ANN' “Opxou waic éoriv. But the Oath has a son. Making of 
the oath a kind of divinity, whose son is no other than the divine venge- 
ance. 

96. laécay yevehy. The entire race. Lycurgus had, no doubt, this 
oracle in his mind, when, in his oration against Leocrates, he says *: 
** Perjury cannot conceal itself from the gods, nor escape their venge- 
ance. If the offender himself is not the object of it, his children and 
his whole posterity suffer the heaviest calamities.” 

Hesiod had expressed the same sentiment several centuries before '. 
“*He who knowingly bears false witness,’ says he, “and perjures 
himself, inflicts a wound on justice, and commits a crime which nothing 
‘can expiate. His race is extinguished and disappears for ever; whilst 
that of the man faithful to his oaths prospers through all succeeding 
ages.” 

97. Lvyyvepnv roy Oeov waparécro abrg ioyew rov pnBivrwr. 
He prayed the god to pardon what he had said. ‘‘ Shall we believe,” 
says Plutarch’, ‘that Glaucus, son of Epicydes, did not repent of his 
crime, never was afflicted by it, never was punished for it? For my 
part, I think it superfluous for either god or man to inflict a punish- 
ment upon the wicked; the trouble excited in their souls by their 
crimes is quite sufficient.” 

Such was the reasoning of the Epicureans, and it is surprising that 
the wise Plutarch, who was one of their most strenuous opposers, 
should be the author of so weak an argument. But what shall we say 
to Josephus, who, wishing to prove*® against Polybius, that Antiochus 
had perished for having robbed the temple at Jerusalem, and not for 
having intended to pillage that of Diana Elymais, as the Greek his- 
torian asserts ‘, adds, “‘ The intention, without being carried into effect, 
did not merit punishment?” One is sorry to find such an assertion in 
the mouth of a Jewish priest. Had he no knowledge of the prophet 
Zechariah? from whom I shall quote a passage perfectly applicable to the 


8 Theognidis Sentent. 199, et s. 2 De Serd Num. Vind. p. 456. 

® Lycurg. contra Leocrat. p. 157, ver. § Antiq. Jud. XII. ix. § i. p. 621. 
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ease of Glaucus*: ‘* And he said unto me, What seest thou? And I 
answered, I see a flying roll..... This is the curse that goeth forth 
over the face of the whole earth .... for every one that sweareth shall 
be cut off as on that side, according to it. I will bring it forth, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, and it shall enter into the house... . of him that 
sweareth falsely by my name; and it shall remain in the midst of his 
house, and shall consume it, with the timber thereof, and the stones 
thereof.” The Septuagint, instead of ‘volumen,’ read dpémavog, ‘a 
scythe,’ : 
98. "Awodidot oft ra xpnyura. He should restore them the deposits, 
Stobzeus relates a story which has some resemblance to this; the sub- 
stance of which I shall repeat, because his collection is not in the hands 
of those who generally read translations. Archetimus of Erythre °, in 
Tonia, left in the hands of his friend Cydias, at Tenedos, a considerable 
sum in gold. Having afterwards demanded it of him, the latter denied 
having ever received it, and as the dispute grew warm, it was deter- 
mined that in three days he should make oath of the fact. Cydias 
employed this interval in hollowing out a cane, into which he intro- 
duced the money of Archetimus, and, the better to conceal his decep- 
tion, he cavered the handle of it with a linen bandage. He went out 
on the appointed day, leaning on his cane, as if he had been ill; and 
when he had reached the temple, he handed over his cane to Arche- 
timus, whilst he raised his hands and made oath that he had returned 
to him the deposit confided to him. Archetimus, indignant, struck the 
cane violently against the ground; it broke, the gold fell from it, and 
the bad faith of Cydias was thus publicly exposed. He was afterwards 
cut off by an untimely death. | 
99. ’Exrérperral re wpdppiloc. This family is wholly eradicated. 
Juvenal has turned this story into verse, and the reader, I apprehend, 
will not be displeased to see in what manner he has done it. 
Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia Vates, 
Haud impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 
Depositum retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 
Jurando: queerebat enim que Numinis esset 
Mens, et an hoc illi facinus suaderet Apollo. 
Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; et tamen omnem 
Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit, 
Extinctus toté pariter cum prole domoque, 
Et quamvis longa deductis gente propinquis. 
Has patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas”. 
I know not whether Cicero, in his Offices, had in view this passage 
of our historian. However, what he says on the subject is so excellent, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 


5 Zechariah, V. 2. and following. 7 Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199, et s. 
' © Stob. Serm. cxvii, p. 362. . 
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‘‘ Those*® who have made any progress in true wisdom, will consider 
it as impious and blameable in the highest degree, to deliberate whether 
we shall follow that course which we know to be right, or voluntarily 
stain ourselves with crime. The very doubt is criminal. Were we 
assured of being able to conceal our actions from the gods as well as 
from men, we ought not thence to deem ourselves entitled to do that 
which may be stigmatized as avaricious, unjust, or incontinent.... A 
wise man, had he the ring of Gyges, would not for that reason assume 
a greater licence; for the honest man seeks after what is right, and 
not after what may be concealed.” 


LXXXVII. 100. Tiv Oewpida. The Theoris. This was a vessel ® 
sent every year to Delos, for the purpose of making sacrifices to Apollo, 
in virtue of a vow made by Theseus on his departure for Crete. At 
the commencement of the festival celebrated on this occasion ' the city 
was purified, and it was an inviolable law to put no one to death till the 
vessel had returned. It was sometimes a long while on the voyage, 
especially when the wind was contrary. This festival, which was called 
Theoria, commenced when the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop 
of the vessel. The ambassador sent to offer a sacrifice to a god, or ta 
consult the oracle, was termed Theorus, Gewpdc. This name of Theorus 
served to distinguish such ambassadors from those who were charged 
with civil affairs. The latter were called Upéofec. LUpdoBecc cai bew~ 
povc élérepwe, says, Polybius*, in speaking of Antiochus. See Suidas, 
at the word Qewpol. Plutarch relates an instance of base adulation, 
which proves how greatly degenerated from the virtues of their ancestors 
were the Athenians under the Macedonian kings. Stratocles’, a bold 
and infamous character, proposed a decree conferring the title of Theori 
on the ambassadors sent to Antigonus and Demetrius; which was 
placing those princes on an equality with the gods‘. 


LXXXVITI. 101. Suvriderae ’AOnvalocot xpodociny Aiyivnc. He 
covenants to deliver up Aigina to the Athenians. Aristotle mentions this 
occurrence * in his Republic. ‘* He who wished to deliver up the city 
to Chares, undertook to*change the form of government.” This Chares 
was an Athenian general, much more ancient than him who was con- 
quered by Philip at the battle of Cheronea. 


LXXXIX,. 102. Ardotor cixooe véac. Gave them twenty vessels. 
The Corinthians put the Athenians in mind of this service, when the 
latter were about to espouse the interests of the Corcyreans. ‘‘ When 
before the Persian war, said their deputies in the assembly of the peo- 


8 Cicero de Officiis, ILI. viii. 3 Plutarch. in Demetrio, p. 893, E 

® Suidas, voc. Oewpic, vol. IT. p. 185. « See Valckenaer, ad Ammonium, II. 
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ple, you wanted ships of war for your expedition against Aigina, you 
received twenty vessels from the Corinthians. To this benefit, we have 
added another concerning the Samians. We prevented the Pelopon- 
nesians from giving them assistance, and by this means afforded you a 
facility in conquering the Aginetz, and avenging yourselves on the 
Samians *.” 

108. Wevradpaypovg axodépevor. Parting with them for five 
drachme. Meaning’ that they sold each of these vessels for five 
drachme. Had it been révre dpaypeyr, it would have signifled that 
they sold the whole twenty vessels for five drachmee. 

The five drachmz were worth about 3s. 9d., so that the whole 
twenty vessels were sold for 3/. 15s. 


XC. 104. “Epepoy re cal yoy. They carried and harried. The 
phrase dye xai pépety is generally known, and is most frequently said 
of the pillage of a country. The first word applies to the prisoners, or 
to the cattle driven off by the conquerors; and the second to the arti- 
cles carried away. This is confirmed by Ammonius®: Gyety Kal gépecy 
dcagéper, “Ayerar per yap ra Eppuya’ géperar dé ra dyvya. ‘“Ayey 
and gépecy differ ; for living animals are driven before, and inanimate 
things are carried.” The Latins have borrowed this mode of expres- 
sion from the Greeks; and it is quite familiar with them, especially 
with their historians. See Drakenborch on Livy, VIII. xxxviii. vol. IT. 
p. 821. 


KCI. 105. Afpnrpoc Beopopdpov. Ceres Thesmophora. Before 
the invention of agriculture, men led a wandering life, and lived with- 
out laws. Ceres was the first who taught them to till the ground, and 
is therefore supposed to be the first who gave laws. Virgil® calls her 
‘ Legifera.’ Ovid likewise assigns to her the same honour, as well as 
the invention of agriculture. 


Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro : 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris : 
Prima dedit leges’. 


XCII. 106. WerrdeOdov. The Pentathlum. This included five kinds 
of exercise ; Jumping, running, the exercise of the quoit, that of the 
javelin, and wrestling. Simonides enumerates them in this verse : 


“AApa, wodukelny, dioxov, dxovra, xdAnv?. 


These five exercises were not all in use at the Olympic games from 


6 Thucyd. I. xli. p. 32, ® Virgil. Aineid. IV. 58. 

. * Joh. Toup, Epist. de Syracusiis. Vid. ! Ovi - Metamorph. V. 341. 
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the beginning. To those of jumping, the quoit, and the javelin, they 
first added the simple’ race of the stadium; in the fourth Olympiad, 
that of the double stadium or diaulis was introduced ; and in the eight- 
eenth, wrestling: this combination was properly called the Pent- 
athlum. Pugilism‘ having been introduced in the 23rd Olympiad, they 
still continued to give these exercises the name of Pentathlum, though 
the more suitable name would have been Hexathlum, This Eurybates 
obtained the prize of the Pentathlum at the Nemean games *, 


XCIV. 107. Adriv re. And Datis. Darius * commanded him to bring: 
before him the Eretrians and the Athenians, under pain of losing his 
head. A command worthy of a barbarian ! 

This satrap, in the exultation of his first success, cried out, w&¢ #eopat, 
kal réprouat, xal yalpozat. Xaipopat is a barbarism; the Greeks 
always say alow, which is a reciprocal verb. This kind of barbarism 
was afterwards called’Datism ’. 


XCV. 108. “Exov. Coasting along. “Eyw very often signifies 
‘appello,’ as in the following passages of Thucydides: oxdvrec rijc 
"Hisiacg é¢ Peay, édyouy rv yijv éwi dbo hyépac’, “having landed at 
Phia in Elis, they ravaged the country for two days.” Zyxdévrec © év rp 
wapdwhy é¢ KepaddAnriay’: ‘ Navigating along the coast, they landed 
in Cephallenia.” Here this word signifies the same as éAavvw, as has 
been remarked by M. Wesseling, to whose note I refer the reader. 

109. ’Ex Xapov. From Samos. On quitting the Aleian plain to go 
to Samos, they had been obliged to cross the Icarian sea. It would 
have been much more direct to have gone immediately to Naxos; but 
no doubt their intention was to repose some time at Samos, after their 
voyage, before undertaking the siege of that city. 


XCVI. 110. Mepynpuévoe ray xpdrepoy. Remembering the affront 
which they had formerly received, Gc. The phrase pepynpuévor roy 
wpérepoy refers to the Persians; for they had been obliged to raise the 
siege of Naxos’. 

If, however, it be thought better to refer peyrnpévoe rwy mpdrepoy 
to the Naxians, we must then translate, ‘They landed at Naxos, which 
the Persians were impatient to attack first. The Naxians recalling to 
mind the past, took to flight,’ &c. I give a decided preference to the 
first method : because the memory of the past, that is, of their former 
exploits, should have induced them to defend the place, and not to fly. © 


XCVII. 111. Tatrny pydéy olvecbat. To do it (the sacred territory) 


3 Pausan. V. viii. p. 394. 7 See Scholiast on Aristoph. Pax, 288. 
4 Id ibid, ° 8 Thucyd. II. xxv. 
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no harm*. “ These islands * owe their safety to their towers, Delos owes 
its safety to Apollo. Is there a more solid rampart? The impetuous 
blast of Boreas may overthrow a wall; but the god who protects thee, 
dear Delos, is invincible.” 


- XCVIII. 112. OWpdra wat borara. For the first and the last time. 
Thucydides says‘ that this island felt the shock of an earthquake a 
little before the commeneement of the Peloponnesian war ; and asserts 
that within the memory of man it had never before experienced such a 
thing. These earthquakes, from which gloomy prognostics were drawn, 
were no doubt founded only on popular reports amongst the Delians, or 
at least they were not felt far from the island. This earthquake may, 
however, have been real; and Thucydides perhaps alludes to the same 
that is mentioned by Herodotus. We know that the Persian war ter-. 
minated in the year 4235 of the Julian period, 479 years 5.c.; and 
that that of the Peloponnesus began in the ye&r 4283 of the same 
period, 481 years s.c. This interval therefore being only 48 years, 
Thucydides may have spoken with some latitude. This is the opinion 
of M. Wesseling. 

The notion of the stability of the island of Delos, though founded 
only on popular opinion, has been nevertheless adopted by Pindar, and 
by the philosophers; and, if we believe Seneca, was considered by them 
as established on authority. ‘ Hanc* (Delum) philosophi quoque, cre- 
dula natio, dixerunt non moveri, auctore Pindaro. ° ” 

113. Tpwdv rovréwy émeliic yevedwy. Under these three consecutive 
reigns, §&c. T'eveat must not here be taken for a determinate time, as 
@ generation or space of thirty-three years, but for the duration of 4 
reign, Herodotus has elsewhere used it in the same sense. 


C. 114. Ta dxpa rif¢ EvBoinc. The headlands of Euboca. These 
are what Virgil calls “‘ Euboicee’ cautes, ultorque Caphareus.” They 
were in that part of Eubcea called ‘the hollows of Eubcia,’ from 
the coast being hollowed out at that place, ra KotAa rijc EvBolac. 
Livy says‘, “‘est sinus Euboicus, quem Ccela vacant, suspectus 
hautis.” Philostratus points out the spot where these rocks were 
situate, so that it cannot be mistaken. Ti dé 6) yervatoy elpyaoOa: 
Phoetc 22.24. Eppdrwy bxepgoa ro oxddog ivy Edpsotg xoldy ovrep 
woNAa TeV axpwrnpiwy avaxéxnyev®; ‘“ What then have you done so 
wonderful? Will you say that your vessel has passed over those rocks, 
with which the hollow of Euboea is so thick set, at the place where 


? Callimach. Hymn. in Delum, 23. Schneider, p. 30. 
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there are several promontories?’”’ These promontories, which Philo- 
stratus does not name, are those of Caphareus and Gereestus; and it is 
between these promontories that the abbreviator of Strabo places the 
hollows of Euboea', ra dé peraty Kagnpéwe cat Tepatorod, ra Koika 
EijBolac xadeirat. The following passages are scarcely less decisive. 
‘We know that the ships of Ajax, on their return from Troy, were 
wrecked on the promontory Caphareus. Euripides thus expresses 
himself on the subject. Minerva is addressing Neptune’: 


TlAjooy cé vexpwv cottov EvBola¢c puxdy. 


‘ Fill the cavities of Euboea with corses,’ We know, also, that Nau- 
plius, wishing to avenge the death of his son Palamedes, lighted fires 
on the promontory Caphareus, that the Greeks, on their return from 
Troy, thinking to find a harbour, might be shipwrecked there. Phi- 
lostratus’® calls this place rj» cofAny EtGolay, as well as Euripides, in 
the verse above quoted. The scholiast of Lycophron, Tzetzes, is not 
less precise. ‘‘ Nauplius,” says he‘, “having afterwards learned that 
the Greeks were returning to their country, lighted a torch near the 
cavities of Euboea, on the promontory which we might call Caphareus, 
but which is now named Xylophagus, (devourer of vessels,) where the 
Greeks who sailed towards it, imagining that it was a port, perished.” 
Meletius* says that this coast is beset with rocks, some of which are 
covered by shallow water, rpaxyvc cai oxorédore deetAnppevoc, cat 
Gppact, xai yorpdct. I correct gppact, ‘ scopulis mari latentibus.’ 

These authorities appear to me decisive, and we can oppose to them 
only the following passage of Strabo°: cal wxpiirov, Gre ric EvGBolac 
ra KoiAa Agyovot ra peraty Abdldoc xal rév wept Tepacoroy rérwy. 
Strabo, wishing to explain the situation of the hollows of Eubcea, 
should rather have named the two points of Euboea between which they 
were found, than a place on the coast of Boeotia. I cannot doubt but 
that the text is corrupt. Casaubon perceived this, and has not hesi- 
tated to adopt the reading of the abbreviator of Strabo, ra peraiv 
Kagnpéwe cal rav wepi T'spacorcy rérwy. This critic adds, that he 
will elsewhere speak more fully of these hollows or bays. I do not 
‘know whether he has done so; but in another note he remarks that 
this reading makes the description approach to that given by Ptolemy. 
That geographer’ places first the port of Gerzestus, then the promon~ 
tory Caphareus, and.then the bays of Euboea. He is wrong only in 
this, that he should have placed these bays between Gereestus and the 
promontory Caphareus. Meletius, in the passage above quoted, has 
‘copied Ptolemy. : 


1 Strabonis Epit. X. p. 1266, o. 5 Meletii Geogr. Ant. et Nov. p. 399, 
2 Euripid. Troad. 84. col. 2. 
® Philostr. Heroic. X. xi. p. 716. 6 Strabo, X. p. 682, B. 


- © Tzetzes ad Lycophron. 384, p. 47, 7 Ptolem. Geogr. III. xv. p. 98, 
col, i. lin, 3. 


. 
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115. Tpodooiny éoxevalovro. Prepared to betray their country. 
Gongylus, the only Eretrian who espoused the interests of the Persians, 
as Xenophon says‘, had for his reward the cities of Gambrium, Pale- 
gambrium, Myrina, and Grynia. Gorgion and Gongylus, his descend- 
ants, were in possession of them so late as the 95th Olympiad, that is 
to say, 90 years afterwards, when Thymbron, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, went into Asia Minor to make war on the Persians. 

116. "Evy ray ‘Eperptiéwy ra xpora. Holding first rank among the 
Eretrians. Thucydides® says in the same manner, ra péca rv wodt- 
ray, ‘the middle class of citizens ;’ and the Latins, in imitation of 
them, ‘ prima virorum’,’ the principal men of the nation. 


CI. 117. Tove d&vOpaxove jvdpaxodioarro. They reduced the inha- 
bitants to slavery. The Persians surrounded Eretria, and took the 
inhabitants as in a net, if we may believe the report mentioned by 
Plato, as being circulated throughout Greece, and especially at Athens. 
‘‘ Datis,” says that philosopher *, ‘‘ having under his command so many 
thousands of men, was not long in making himself master of the Ere- 
trians. He took pains to circulate in our city a report, that not a single 
Eretrian had escaped him; that his soldiers, having clasped each other’s 
hands, had surrounded and taken them all, asin anet. This intelli- 
gence, whether true or false, or whoever was its author, struck all the 
Greeks, and especially the Athenians, with terror.” 

What appeared to Plato a mere hearsay, the truth of which he could 
not avouch, has been advanced by Strabo as an undoubted fact. ‘‘ The 
Persians,” says that geographer’, ‘“‘ having entirely destroyed the ancient 
city, took the inhabitants as in a net, as we are assured by Herodotus.” 

But it is not Herodotus who makes this assertion. Strabo probably 
cited him only from memory. Diogenes Laértius‘ relates the same 
circumstance, but his translator has not understood him. 


CIII. 118. "Oduvpriadt. At the Olympic games. It is not known 
in which of the Olympiads Cimon obtained these victories. See Corsini, 
in Catalogo Olympionicarum. 

119. Teépny rijc dea Koldne xadsopévnc ddov. Beyond the road 
through Ceoela, as it is called. Inthe former editions the reading was 
écaxolAnc, in a single word. MM. Wesseling and Valckenaer have 
restored, upon excellent authorities, dca KofAnc. Ccela® is a part of 
Attica, near the Melitean gates, where the tomb of Cimon was. Those 
of Herodotus and Thucydides were in the same place. Not far from 
this spot was the Ceramicus; for lian says that Miltiades® caused the 


8 Xenoph. Hellen. IIT. i. § iv. p. 128. 3 Strabo, X. p. 687, B 
9 Thucyd. IIT. lxxxii. p. 219. 4 Diog. Laért. III. xxiii. p- 184. 
1 Lucret. I. 87. 5 Marcellin. in Vita Thucytidis, p. 3. 


2 Plato de Legib. ITI. vol. II. p.698, p. 6 #lian, Hist. An. XII. xl. p. 709. 
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mares which had obtained the three prizes at the Olympic games to be 
buried in the Ceramicus, 

120. Evaydpew Aaxwvoc. Evagoras of Lacedemon. Evagoras also. 
gave honourable burial to his horses’, which had gained the prize in 
the Olympic games three times. 


CV. 121. Secdirridny, "AOnvatoy pév dvipa. Phidippides an Athe- 
nian. The ancients vary much as to this name. Some, for instance 
Cornelius Nepos* and St. Clement of Alexandria’, call him Philip- 
pides; and others, as Herodotus, Phidippides: neither do the various 
MSS. of this last author agree upon the point. It is one, however, of 
very little importance, 

This Phidippides was Hemerodromus, or a runner by profession. 
[‘‘ Hemerodromos vocant Greci, ingens die uno cursu emetientes spa- 
tium '.’’} 

122. Hlepi ro TlapQémov odpoc, ro txep Teyénc. Near Mount Par-~ 
thenion, above Tegea. ‘On the road from Tegea to Argos’, we first 
come to a chapel with a statue of Esculapius; after that, on the left 
hand, at about the distance of a stadium, to the ruins of a temple of 
Pythian Apollo. On regaining the high road, we find close to ita 
grove of oaks consecrated to Ceres, and in the grove a chapel of that 
goddess, surnamed Corythean Ceres. Near this spot is the temple of 
Bacchus Mystes. Then begins Mount Parthenion. A piece of land 
is shown there which is consecrated to Bacchus. A little further on is 
a temple of Pan, on the spot where that god appeared to Phidippides, 
and gave him important counsel, as the Athenians and Tegeate relate.” 

123. Ovddeuiny émpédcray mwoedyrat. They offer him no worship. 

St. Clement of Alexandria says *, “the Athenians did not even know 
Pan, before Phidippides informed them who he was.” ‘With all pos- 
sible respect for this father of the church, he appears tome to be in 
the wrong on this point. It does not follow that the Athenians had no 
knowledge of this god, from their having instituted no festival in honour 
of him. . 
, 124. ‘Yxo rp axpowddc Tlavde ipdy. A chapel to Pan, under the 
citadel, ‘‘ When‘ you have descended, not to the lower city, but only 
a little below the propylea of the citadel, you find a fountain, and 
very near it a chapel of Apollo, and another of Pan.” 

After the victory of Marathon, a song was sung in honour of this 
god, called ZkoAwv, which is quoted by Athenzus*, but much more 
correctly by M. Brunck, in his Analecta® : 


. ? ABlian. Hist. An. XII. xl. p. 709. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 38, 
® Corn. Nepos, in Miltiad. IV. lin. 37. , 
° Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 39, | ‘ Pausan. I. xxviii. p. 68. 

lin. 1. 5 Athen. Deipnos. XV. xiv. p. 694, pb. 
1 Livy, XXXI. xxiv. 6 Brunck. Analect. Vet. Poet. Gree. 
2 Pausan. VIII. liv. pp. 709, 710. vol. I, p. 156. viii. 
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‘Pan, protector of illustrious Arcadia, who art pleased with the 
dance and the company of langhing nymphs, ever take part in aur joy, 
and in our songs, which are the expression of it. We have obtained 
the victory, as we desired, and the gods have brought from the temple 
of Pandrosus the crown dear to Minerva.” 

This crown was formed of branches of the olive consecrated to 
Minerva, which was preserved in the temple of Pandrosus in the cita- 
del. The poet, whoever he was, has by a bold figure placed the olive 
crown for Victory, of which it was the symbol. This induces me to 
believe that the last four verses at least are Pindar’s, who was very free 
in the use of such figures. MM. Brunck and Wyttenbach, however, 
are of opinion that this song alludes to the victory obtained by some 
poet at the Panatheneea. M. Wyttenbach’ also thinks that the parts 
of two verses have been improperly joined together as one, and that the 
last four verses, beginning with Nexfoaper we éBovAdpeOa, are Pindar’s. 
This is also the opinion of MM. Heyne* and Hermann. 

I think also that it is the assistance given by Pan on this occasion, 
that is alluded to in the following enigmatical verse of the Syrinx attri- 
buted to Theocritus ° : 


"Oc oBécey dvopéay loavdéa 
Harroddvov. 


‘Who has extinguished the warlike courage of (the sons of) Perseus.’ 

he statue of Pan was doubtless in the chapel above mentioned. It 
was Miltiades who erected it, as we find from the following inscription 
of Simonides : 

‘¢ Miltiades ' has erected me, Pan, with the goats’ feet, the protector 
of Arcadia, who took part with the Athenians against the Medes.” 

Lucian speaks? of the cave of Pan situate at the foot of the citadel. 
It was probably in this cave that the statue was placed, and it is most 
likely the chapel of which Pausanias speaks in the passage above 
quoted. 

This statue was of Parian marble, as appears by this other epigram 
in the Anthologia : 

‘¢The Athenians* have erected me, of Parian marble, near the citadel 
dedicated to Pallas, for having triumphed over the Persians.” 

125. Aaprdac:.. The torch race. The manner of this race was as 
follows‘. A man, holding a torch in his hand, ran from the altar of 
the god in honour of whom this race was instituted, to a certain dis- 
tance, without extinguishing the flambeau. If the flambeau of him 
who first attempted it went out, he gave way to a second, and he, in the 


Y In a letter which he did me the ! Analect. Vet. Poet. Gree. vol. I. 
honour to write on the 12th Oct. 1778. —s pp. 131. xxviii. 

8 Pindari Carmina ex edit. Heyne, * Lucian. Deor. Dialog. xxii. p. 272. 
vol. ITI. p. 30. * Antholog. IV. xii. p. 353. 

® Theocr. Syrinx, 9. See what Ihave ‘¢ Pausan. I. xxx. p. 76 
said on this piece, book II. note 398. : 
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like case, to a third. This festival was established in honour of several 
of the divinities; as Minerva, Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, Esculapius, 
&c. At the Panathenza, or festival of Minerva, the Lampadophori 
started from the Pirzeus, and in that of Vulcan and of Prometheus‘, 
from the Ceramicus, or Academy. There wasin the Academy a statue * 
of Lové, consecrated by Pisistratus, at which the sacred torch, borne 
in these races in honour of the gods, was lighted. The same honour 
was rendered to Pan, as we find from this passage of Herodotus, and 
from the MS. Lexicon of Photius, under the word Aaprdc. ‘Ayoy 
"ABjrygot, Lavi vat Upopnbet dydpevoc: ‘a game which is celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Pan and of Prometheus.’ But even without 
the authority of Photius, we might have concluded that the Athenians 
kept a lamp constantly burning before the statue of this god, as Pau- 
sanias says’ was done at one of his temples in Arcadia. Hence the 
inscription LUCIDO PANI, which appeared * so mysterious to Reine- 
sius. We find also, on a medal of Cerasus, the god Pan, holding in 
his right hand a lighted torch, and in his left a crook. Alexander cele- 
brated a similar festival at Soli®, in Cilicia, in honour of Esculapius; 
but there is no mention of this race in the passage of Arrian, from 
which I derive the fact. A great number of authors make allusion to 
this custom, and amongst them Lucretius, in the following verses :— 


Augescunt aliz gentes, aliz minuuntur: 
Inque brevi spatio mutantur szecla animantum : 
Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt'. 


‘Some nations multiply; others dwindle away: a short space changes 
the generations; and, as in the race of the sacred games, the lamp of 
life is passed from hand to hand.’ 

I think it is to this custom likewise that Alczeus of Messenia alludes 
in an epigram, which was published for the first time in Brunck’s 
Analecta. 

‘* Protarchus? is beautiful: he does not care for this at present; but 
the time will come, when he shall wish for it; for beauty, like the 
lamp which passes from hand to hand in the race, flees rapidly away.” 

‘H & pn Aaprad Exovea rpéxet. 

A festival was celebrated also® at Corinth, in honour of Minerva, 
with a game called Aapadodpopuxoc, ‘the game of the race of the flam- 
beaux,’ in which young people ran, holding lighted torches in their 
hands. 


CVI. 126. Aevrepatoc ék rot 'AOnvaiwy doreog iv ev Xadpry. In 


5 Pausan. I. xxx. p. 75. 1 Lucret. IT. 76, &c. 
° Plutarch, in Solone, p. 79, B. 2 Analect. Vet. Poet. Greece. vol. ‘L, 
T Pausan. VIII. xxxvii. p. 677. p. 486. I. 
8 Syntagm. p. 173. + Scholiast. Findari ad Olymp. XITT. 
oie de Exp. Alex. II. v. § x. 56. p. 147. col. 1, lin. 1 
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two days after his departure from Athens he reached Sparta. That is 
to say, that in two. days he marched 1140 stadia, which is the distance 
from Athens to Sparta. This appeared an instance of extraordinary 
expedition *, till Anystis, a Lacedeemonian courier, and Philonides, the 
courier of Alexander, performed in one day, according to- Pliny, the 
journey from Sicyon to Elis, that is to say, 1200 stadia. ° 

Pliny, however, is mistaken; for, reckoning every winding of the 
road from Sicyon to Elis, the distance will be scarcely more than 600 
stadia, of 8 to the mile; just.as there were 1140 of these stadia between 
Athens and Sparta. Had he meant the smaller stadium, he should 
have expressed it; because a line above, in mentioning the distance 
from Athens to Sparta, he speaks of the greater stadium, as the actual 
distance clearly proves. 

127. Eivary 6€ ovx ékeXevoeoOar Epacay, pi) ob rAHpeoc Edvrog Tow 
xvcrov. They said that they would not march forth on the ninth, the orb 
not being full. 

It was the custom of the Lacedemonians not to commence a march 
before the full of the moon. Notwithstanding a host of authorities °, 
Plutarch, not content with denying the fact, asserts that the battle of 
Marathon was fought on the sixth of the month Boedromion, and that 
as the Lacedzmonians arrived shortly after the battle, they must have 
started before the full of the moon. 

But can we persuade ourselves that Plutarch, who lived nearly 600 
years after the battle of Marathon, was more accurately informed as to 
the date of this battle than Herodotus, who had often conversed with 
those who had been in it? Plutarch, who always describes Herodotus 
as an evil-disposed writer, admits that he wasingenious. But had he 
been as dull as a Beeotian, I doubt whether he would have dared to 
advance such a falsehood as to a matter so recent, and of which there 
were many eye-witnesses present, when he read his history at the 
Olympic games. 


CVII. 128. ZuveBarero dy éx rov dvelpov. He conjectured there- 
fore from the dream. The dream here mentioned was considered as a 
fortunate one. ‘It is advantageous,” says° Artemidorus, “for the 
principal magistrate, or a chief person in the state, to dream of lying 
with his mother. The mother indicates his country ; and as the body 
' of a woman who lies with a man is voluntarily in his power, so he who 
has such a vision shall become master of the state.” 

Ceesar, the tyrant who abused the talents with which nature had 
endowed him, to reduce his country to slavery, had a similar dream ; 


‘-Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. xx. vol. I. of the Treatise on Rivers, printed 
p- 386, lin. 13. amongst the works of Plutarch, vol. II. 
-§ Pausanias, I. xxviii. Lucian, Astrol. p. 11575 Hermogenes, de Inventione, II, 
xxv. vol. II. p. 371, where he attributes p. 45 
the regulation to Lycurgus ; ; the author ° Oneirocritic, I. 1xxxii. p. 72. - 
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and though he did not believe in the immortality of the soul, as appears 
by his speech to the senate on the conspiracy of Catiline, he yet had the 
weakness to put faith in this presage, and to be troubled by it’; but 
the interpreters of dreams assured him that he should one day be master 
of the world. 


CVIII. 129. Of d& obk Hwlernoay, They followed the advice. M. 
Valckenaer has ably defended the reading obx #rierncay, against the 
person who proposed to substitute ob #reiornaay, and he has proved 
that the ancients said dmwreivy for dreBeiv, ‘to disobey.’ JI may add 
that axicreiy is frequently used in this sense by Sophocles, of which I 
shall quote two examples : 


To py 'meywpeiv roic amicrovow rade *. 


‘ Show no indulgence to those who shall-infringe these interdicts.’ 

The ancient scholiast explains roic amtorotorwv by rote amBovorr, 
‘the disobedient ;’ ZAXeyow dé cal rv wetOd, wiorey, ‘for they also said 
wiorte for we:Ow, ‘ obedience.’ 


Od of ov 
Zé y' amierovcay 
Toic Baorsiowew dyovcr voporc® ; 
©It is not you, Antigone, whom they lead away for having violated the 
laws of the prince?’ 
_ The ancient scholiast very properly renders amtorovoay by pa) we0- 
apyxovcay, ‘who have disobeyed.’ 


CIX. 130. Tor rodépapyov. The Polemarchus. The Polemarchus ' 
was the third of the nine archons. He offered sacrifices to Diana Agro- 
tera, or the huntress, and to Mars. These sacrifices? were made 
annually in commemoration of the victory of Marathon. He regulated ° 
the funeral games, celebrated in honour of those who died in the field. 
He made funeral sacrifices to Harmodius and Aristogiton. He judged 
the Metceci, or domiciled strangers, as we learn likewise from Aristotle *, 
and exercised over them the same authority that the Archon Eponymus 
did over the other citizens. 


CXI. 181. Tov pew dektov xépeog fyyéero. Placed himself at the 
head of the right wing. The tribe AZantis was in the right wing, and 
the polemarchus Callimachus was of that tribe. Plutarch proves this’* 
from the Elegies of Aischylus, who distinguished himself in this battle. 


7 Sueton. Jul. Ceesar. vii. vol. II. p. 862, a. 
3 Sophocel. Antig. 225. 3 Pollux, as above. 
9 Id. ibid, 387. 4 Harpocrat. voc. ToAépapyoc. 


. ! Jul. Poll. Onomast, VIII, ix.§ xci. 5 Plutarch. Sympos, I. Queest. x. 
p- 910. . p. 628, p. 
2 Plutarch. de Herodoti Malign. 
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When the Athenians held council as to their march against the Barba- 
rians, and came to the resolution of taking the field, adds Plutarch °, it 
was the turn of the antic tribe to preside over the assemblies. This 
same tribe distinguished itself also at the battle of Platzea. 

132. "Ev ryote nevrernpion. Every five years. The Delia and the 
Panathenza were celebrated every five years. I am inclined to think 
that Herodotus here means the Panathenzea, which were more magnifi- 
cent than the Delia. But not having the work of Meursius at hand, I 
cannot say whether he is of the same opinion. 


CXIT. 133. ‘Oe dé oft steréraxro. The army being drawn up. 
Xenophon’ relates that the Athenians made a vow to sacrifice to Diana 
as many goats as they should kill enemies, and that not being able to 
procure a sufficient number, they resolved to‘ sacrifice to her annually 
five hundred. lian ® relates the same fact a little differently. Accord- 
ing to him, it was Miltiades who vowed to sacrifice three hundred she- 
goats. We read in the scholiast of Aristophanes’, that the polem- 
archus Callimachus vowed to sacrifice to Diana as many oxen as he 
should kill enemies at Marathon; but that having killed a great num- 
ber, and not being able to procure so many oxen, he offered in their 
stead she-goats. 

The Polemarchus having been killed in the battle, it must have been 
his successor who made the sacrifice in his stead. 

Meursius* says that Herodotus has mentioned this vow in Book VI., 
but Meursius is mistaken; he does not mention it, and this omission 
has drawn on him the reproof of Plutarch for negligence’. 

134. Otre ixmov trapyxovonc ogt. Having neither cavalry. Attica 
having no pastures, the Athenians could not maintain any cavalry ; but 
took into their pay that of Thessaly*. But that country was then in 
the hands of the Persians; and the Thessalians, moreover, favoured 
the Pisistratidz. 

135. Apopuy exevyopevouc. Running to the charge. If we may believe 
Pausanias‘, the Messenians ran, long previous to these Greeks, in a 
battle with the Lacedzemonians ; but this author is too modern to be 
opposed to Herodotus. At all events, this mode came into general use 
among the Greeks; many examples may be found in their history, 
especially in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Ceesar practised this 
method in a battle against Pompey with perfect success. He blames 
the conduct of Pompey, who forbade his troops torun. ‘ Quod ® nobis 
quidem nulla ratione factum a Pompeio videtur: propterea quod est 


6 Plutarch. Sympos. I. Quest. X.  _? Plutarch. de Herod. Malign. vol. II. 
p. 628, &, F. p. 862, 4. - 
7 Xenoph. Cyri Exp. IIT. ii. § vii 3 Herod. V. lxiii. 


p- 149. ¢ Pausan. IV. viii. p. 297. 
8 ffl. Var. Hist. II. xxv. p. 129. 5 Ceesaris Comm. de Bello Civ. Tif. 
® Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 657. xcii. 
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qudam animi incitatio atque alacritas naturalitér innata omnibus, quse 
studio pugnee incenditur. Hanc non reprimere,.sed augere imperatores 
debent *.” | 


CXIII. 136. 'Evixwy. Obtained the victory. It is remarkable, that 
Herodotus makes no mention here of the exploits of Aristides. Plu- 
tarch must supply the deficiency. Aristides’ was one of the ten gene- 
tals, as also was Themistocles. In the council he was an advocate for 
giving battle. When his turn to command arrived, he yielded his right 
to Miltiades, and his example was followed by the other generals. The- 
mistocles ° and Aristides, the one at the head of the Leontic tribe, and 
the other at the head of the Antiochic, cut through the Persians, and 
drove them to their ships, The Athenians, then fearing for their city, 
repaired thither with nine tribes. Aristides was left with his at Mara- 
thon, to guard the prisoners and the booty. He did not deceive the 
good opinion that had been formed of him; for though the gold and 
silver lay scattered about, and the tents and vessels which had been 
taken were filled with magnificent furniture and incalculable riches, not 
only did he refrain from appropriating the smallest part of it to his own 
use, but likewise prevented others from so doing. There were some, 
however, who purloined a portion unknown to him, and of this number 
was Callias the torch-bearer. 

The battle of Marathon was fought about the 6th of the month 
Metageitnion, i.e. about the 17th of August, 490 years before our era’, 
Father Corsini is of a different opinion; but had he seen the work of 
M., Fréret, I doubt not that he would have changed his mind. 


CXIV. 137. KadXipaxoc dcapOelperac, Callimachus was killed. 
Herodotus does not say in what manner. . Some of the rhetoricians 
have been pleased to say that he was pierced by so many arrows and 
javelins, that, instead of falling, he remained erect’. It is to this that 
Panteleus. alludes in the following epigram, where he makes the Per- 
sians to speak thus*: “ Vain labours, fruitless war! What shall we 
say to our king when we appear before him? Sire, why have you sent 
us against warriors who are immortal? We throw darts at them, but 
they fall not; we wound them, and they do not fly. A single man 
has pillaged the whole army; though covered with blood, he stood 
amongst us like the statue of the invincible Mars, and, firm as a tree 
fixed to the ground by roots of iron, cannot fall. Perhaps he will even 
reach our vessels. Pilots, unloose the cables; let us fly from the 
threats of the dead.” 


® Appian. de Bell. Civ. II. p. 782. 1 See Polemon, in Orat. I. p. 2, lin. 3 
* Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 321, 8. et s. ex edit. H. Stephani, 4to. 
. § Id, ibid. c. 2 Anthologia Greeca, post indices. 


9 See M. Fréret, Mém. de l’Acad. ea Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. II. p. 404, 
B. L. vol. XVIII. p. 149, &c. 
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This piece has been preserved to us by Stobzeus*. Grotius has given 
it a place in his Florilegium, p. 51. Stephens, in his Anthology, has 
omitted the sixth verse, either from inadvertence, or because it was 
wanting in the MS. of Stobzus, to which he had recourse. 

138. Kvvalyépoc. Cynaegirus. Cynegirus was the brother of 
ZEschylus ‘, the tragic poet. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Marathon ; but it does not appear that he held any command, any more 
than Epizelus, as is pretended by the author of the Parallel between 
the Greeks and the Romans, falsely attributed to Plutarch, and printed 
with the editions of that author °. 

*‘ Cyneegiri® quoque militis Atheniensis gloria magnis scriptorum 
laudibus celebrata est: qui post preelii innumeras czedes, cum fugientes 
hostes ad naves egisset, onustam navem dextra manu: tenuit, nec prius 
dimisit, quam manum amitteret. Tum quoque amputata dextra, navem 
sinistra comprehendit ; quam et ipsam cum amisisset, ad postremum 
Morsu navem detinuit. Tantam in eo virtutem fuisse, ut non tot ceedi- 
bus fatigatus, non duabus manibus amissis victus ; truncus ad postre- 
mum, et veluti rabida fera, dentibus dimicaverit.”’ 

Phasis, a painter, whom we hear of on no other occasion, had repre~ 
sented Cynegirus with both his hands. Cornelius Longinus wrote 
an epigram on this, which we find in the Anthologia, (IV. viii. 
Epigr. xxxii. p. 213.) ‘“‘ Happy Cynegirus! Phasis has not repre+ 
sented you like Cynegirus: he has given you two hands. He wasa 
wise painter, who would not deprive of his hands a man whose hands 
had immortalised him.” 

To this translation, I add that of Grotius, the elegance of which 
entitles it to notice ; : 


Te Phasis, Cyneegire, tamen non ut Cynegirum, 
‘Instructum siquidem fecit utraque manu. 

Sed sapuit pictor, manibus qui noluit orbum 
Pingere, qui manuum nomine morte caret. 


139. Toy a¢ddorwy. The upper part of the poop. The Greek ro 
&pAacroy implies the elevated part of the poop, composed of large 
curved planks. To understand clearly what is meant by d&¢Aacrov, we 
should be better acquainted with the construction of the ancient vessels, 
than I profess to be. The reader will do well, however, to consult 
Eustathius’, from whom I have borrowed the above definition. This 
name was given to that part, because it was not easily broken®: do 
rou pn pgdiwe PraoBat, i. e. OAGoOat, in the Attic dialect. The scholia 
attributed to Didymus explain this term but indifferently. 


* Stobeeus, Sermo VII. p. 91. Grotius  ° Justin. II. ix. p. 94. 
in Florilegio, p. 51. 7 Eustath. in Homerum, vol. II. 
_ © Suidas, voc. Kuvaiyepoc. p. 1039, lin. 36. 

6 Plutarch. Opera, vol. II. p. 305, B, C, 8 Id. ibid, lin. 39. 
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The Hemeric Lexicon of Apollonius® says, that the d¢Aacroy is the 
same thing as the axpoordAtoy; but the scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius 
proves that he is mistaken. The axpoordAtoy, says he', is the upper 
part of the ord\oc. Now the orddoc is the projecting timber which 
stretches from the part of the vessel where the name is painted to the 
prow. The axpoorddcoy, then, is the prow; but the poet (Homer) 
indicates that the d¢Aacroy was the poop. He then maintains that 
dpAacroy is by antiphrasis; because, says he, this part, which is only a 
thin board fastened to the poop, is easily broken. 

The scholiast is quite in the right. The aphlaston was at the poop, 
as he very satisfactorily proves. But whether this part was weak, as 
he says, or very strong, as Eustathius contends, I am unable to decide. 


CXV. 140. Oi BapBapa éavaxpovedpevor. The barbarians having 
retreated. If we believe Heraclides of Pontus’, it was Thersippus the 
Eroensian, whilst, according to most of the historians, it was Eucles 
who carried to the archons the first news of this success. The battle 
was scarcely ended, when, without laying aside his arms, he ran, he 
flew, announced the victory, and fell dead at their feet. 

’"ELavaxpovoacGa signifies to retreat, without putting about the ship. 
They practised this manceuvre on the present occasion, because they 
were close-pressed by the enemy. 

141. Airij dé Foye év "AOnvalooe é& ’AAkpatwnidéwy pnyariic 
abrovc ravra éxcvonOiva. This scheme of theirs (the Persians) was 
imputed by the Athenians to the contrivance of the Alemeonide. I pre- 
fer reading with Plutarch’, airiny dé Eoxoy, and the rather, as in some 
MSS., and among them, in those of the Royal Library, we find airiny. 
Airiny éxeww signifies properly, to be accused, to render one’s self 
guilty. Kail pay, tpn, ob ravu ye pgdidy éorw sipeiv ipyov, td’ J 
oix dy ric alriay éya‘. ‘It is not easy to find a thing in which one 
may not render one’s self guilty.” The same word also signifies, to 
have an ill name, to be blamed. Od rokdod y' Evexa xpévev, w avdpec 
"AOnvaior, Svopa bere xai airiay tro rv PBovdopévwy rhy wedey 
Aodopetv *®, In a short time, Athenians, those who would insult 
you, will take occasion from my death to give you an ill name, and to 
reproach you with it.’ It means likewise ‘ dici,’ ‘ perhiberi.’ Ma@nriy, 
H rov Eévwy riva, i} tov rodtrwov Hj GAdoy, EdevOepor, 7H SodrAOv (Exopev 
eireiv) Soric airiay Eye, dea riv rovrwy dpirlay cogdc re xal ayabdg 
yeyovévac®; - ‘Can we name one of their disciples, whether stranger, 
citizen, or any other, free or slave, who is said to have become wise or 


® Apollonii Lex. Homer. voc. “Ag\a- 4 Id. de Herodoti Malign. vol. II. 
orov, p. 230. p. 862, c. 
fol Schol. Apoll. Rhodii, ad T. 1089, - ¢ + Xenoph. Mem. Socratis Dicta, ITI. 
ol. 138. vii 

2 Plutarch. de Gloria Athen. vol. II. 5 Plat. Apolog. Socratis, vcl. I. p. 38. 
p. 347, c. 6 A‘schin. Socrat. de Virtute, II. 
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honest by associating with them?’ We find asimilar example in the 
first Alcibiades’ of Plato, and it might even be supposed that the one 
had been copied from the other. 

142, "Avadéiat donida. To hold up a buckler. This was a signal 
for the Persians to attack Athens. Demetrius’ likewise held up a 
gilded shield, as the signal for action. 


CXVI. 143. ’EBohGeor éc ro dorv. They brought succour to the city. 
The Persians took them for fresh troops. ‘‘ Miltiades ° quum ingentem 
Persarum multitudinem apud Marathona fudisset, Athenienses circa 
gratulationem morantes compulit, ut festinarent ad opem urbi ferendam, 
quam classis Persarum petebat. Quumque precurrisset, implessetque 
moenia armatis, Persze rati ingentem esse numerum, et alio milite apud 
Marathona pugnatum, alium pro muris suis opponi, circumactis extem- 
plo navibus, Asiam repetierunt.” 

144. ’EE ‘HpaxAniov. From a place consecrated to Hercules. ‘Hpa- 
x\fiov implies a field, a piece of ground consecrated to Hercules, and 
not a temple of that god; reuévoc is understood. See cvili., where we 
have "A@nvalotet d€ reraypévoce év repévet ‘Hpaxd£oc, ExfdOov BonOéor- 
rec HAaratéec. ‘* Whilst the Athenians were in order of battle, in the 
field consecrated to Hercules, the Platzeans came to their assistance.’ 


CXVII. 145. “Execov pév dpdorépwry rocovro. Such was exactly 
the number which fell on both sides. The orators did not fail to swell 
the number of the dead; and inscriptions, dictated by vanity or flat- 
tery, attested that the Persians lost in this battle 200,000 men’. If 
Herodotus asserts any thing in praise of the Athenians, Plutarch, who 
takes every possible opportunity to depreciate him, avers that it is 
flattery ; but when our historian does not exaggerate their advantages, 
as in the present instance, he then declares* that he conceals the gran- 
deur of the victory, by reducing to nothing so memorable a success, 
So much for his candour. Justin says that the loss of the Persians 
amounted to 200,000 men. ‘‘ Ducenta millia* Persz eo prelio, sive 
naufragio, amisere.” I insist on this passage, because a commentator, 
wishing to reconcile Justin with Herodotus, says that our historian 
speaks of those only who were killed on land, and that Justin includes 
those who perished at sea by shipwreck, and he cites Diodorus Siculus, 
(XI. xii, xiii.) The fact is, that there was no shipwreck; that Diodorus 
Siculus, in this place, speaks only of the expedition of Xerxes, and 
that his 10th book, which treated of the battle of Marathon, is lost. 
‘Naufragium,’ in the passage of Justin, is not to be rendered literally, 
but figuratively. 


7 Plato in Alcibiade primo, vol. II. —! Suidas, voce. Motxidy, vol. III. p. 
p. 119, 4 228. 

8 Diod. Sic. XX. li. vol. IT. p. 444. 2 De Herodoti Malign. p. 862, p 

® Frontini Strateg. IV. vii. § xiii. 3 Justin. II. ix. p. 94. 
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Hippias, formerly tyrant of Athens, also lost his life in this battle. 
** Cecidit* et Hippias, tyrannus Atheniensis, auctor et concitor ejus 
belli, Diis patrize ultoribus poenas repetentibus.” This is likewise con- 
firmed by Cicero®. ‘ Nefarius Hippias, Pisistrati filius, qui in Mara- 
thonia pugna cecidit, arma contra patriam ferens.” 

Suidas however relates, under the word Hippias®, I know not on 
what authority, that ‘‘ Hippias fled to Lemnos, where he died, the blood 
gushing from his eyes. Thus was his country, against which he: led 
the Barbarians, avenged.” 

This battle was painted in the Portico, which the variety of the paint- 
ings had caused to be named Peecile, but which was properly called 
Peisanacteeum’, The Platzans®, and all the Athenians who had fought 
against the Persians, were represented in it. At the commencement of 
the battle, the victory leans to neither side; as it proceeds, the Barba- 
rians fly, and push one another into a marsh. In the back ground are 
seen the Phoenician vessels, and the Greeks slaughtering the Persians 
who are endeavouring to escape tothem. The Persians are represented 
with large trowsers; which occasioned Persius to describe this Portico 
as 

Braccatis illita Medis 
Porticus *. 


It was Paneemus, brother of Phidias, who painted this battle. Pliny’ 
says that the art of painting had at that time at tained a high degree of 
perfection; and that Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynegirus on the 
side of the Athenians, and Datis and Artaphernes on that of the Barba- 
rians, were portrayed to the very life. 

Pausanias” relates that the neighing of horses and the noise of the 
combatants might be heard every night in the plain of Marathon. 
Those, says he, who go to the place expressly to hear them, are very ill 
treated ; but those who are there by accident have nothing to fear from 
the anger of the genii. I quote this fable merely to remark, that Spon’, 
travelling over the same ground in 1676, was told by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring village, that they were often terrified by hearing 
unknown voices in the night. The Albanian with whom he lodged, 
assured him that he had often heard them; that they resembled the 
voices of complaining women, but that, when he approached the spot, 
they retired. These good people had certainly never heard of the 
battle of Marathon; but the fable of these ghosts had been handed 
down to them by tradition. 

A mound of earth was raised on the spot, by way of monument to 


4 Justin. I]. ix. p. 95. ® Pers. Sat. ITI. 53. 
® Cic. ad Attic. 1X. Epist. x 1 Plin. Hist. Nat. XXXV. viii. vol. 
6 Suidas, voc. ‘Imziac, vol. Il. p. 142. II. p. 690, lin. 13. 
7 Idem, voc. Ilescavderewog orod, 2 Pausan. I. xxxii. p. 79. 
vol. ITI. p. 108. 3 Travels of Spon and Wheeler, vol, 


® Pausan. I. xv. p. 37. Il. p. 184. 
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the Athenians who had fallen in the battle, and another to the Platzeans. 
Columns were placed on the summits, and on these were engraved their 
names, and those of the tribes to which they belonged. The Persians 
were buried near the same spot. This monument-still existed in the 
time of Pausanias‘, as well as the columns; which is not surprising: 
the care with which the ancients preserved whatsoever tended to exalt 
the character of their country is well known; but it is astonishing that 
it should remain in part to the present day. Mr. Chandler * recognised 
it. It is a mound, he says, which rises on the plain. The columns 
have disappeared. A little further on, towards the north, he adds, is 
seen a square pedestal of white marble, which was probably the base of 
a trophy. 

146, ’ExiZndov. Epizelus. If we may believe* the author of the 

Parallels attributed to Plutarch, his name was Polyzelus, and he was 
one of the generals; but it is highly probable, that he was only a 
private soldier, or at most an inferior officer, as was Cynegirus, whom 
the same writer raises to the rank of general. 
‘ 147. “Heovoa. IT heard. To the story of Epizelus may be added 
that related by Plutarch. A great number of those who fought at the 
battle of Marathon’ thought they saw before their ranks Theseus, com- 
pletely armed, rushing upon the battalions of the Persians. This tale 
was not credited in the time of Herodotus, or he would not have failed 
to mention it. 


CXIX. 148. Tove de rév ‘Eperpiéwy &vdparoctopévovc. The Ere- 
trians who had been reduced to slavery. There were 780° prisoners 
taken in Eretria, including old men, women, and children. The greater 
part of the Eretrians took refuge amongst the rocks of Eubcea. Four 
hundred were carried to Susa, of whom ten were women. The rest 
perished in Ionia and in Lydia. 

149. ’Apdépexxa. To Ardericca. This village is not the same which 
has been already mentioned (I. clxxxv.); that was in the territory of 
Babylon, this in Cissia. 

150. ’Amd pév Lovowv déka Kai dunxoolove cradiove. Two hundred 
and ten stadia from Susa. If we may rely on the testimony of Damis’®, 
this village was in Media, one long day’s journey from Babylon. There 
are neither cities nor towns, says he, in Cissia, nothing but villages. 
The inhabitants are a wandering people, who rarely quit their horses. 
The residence of the Eretrians is in the heart of the country. They 
have secured themselves from the incursions of the Barbarians, by con- 
ducting round their abode a river, which serves as a rampart. The 


- © Pausan. I. xxxii. p..79. ® Philostr. Apollonii Vit. I. xxiv. p.31. 
5 Travels in Greece, XXXV. pp. 165, ® Idem, ibid. p. 30. Philostratus did 
166. not know the city of Ecbatana, desig- 
. © Plutarch. Parallel. p. 305, c. nated Ecbatana Magorum. — 
7 Idem, in Theseo, p. 17, a. 
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earth, impregnated with bitumen, has a natural bitterness ; and the 
people are short-lived, owing to the bad quality of the water, which is 
strongly tinctured with bitumen. Near the village is a piece of rising 
ground, of indifferent quality, which produces them a subsistence. 
Strabo’ says, that the Eretrians were transported to Gordyene; but he 
is mistaken. 

The following sepulchral inscriptions, relative to the Eretrians who 
were conveyed to Cissia, are attributed to Plato. In the first, it is said 
that they were transplanted to the plain of Ecbatana; in the second, 
that their settlement was near Susa: and it seems difficult to reconcile 
the two. But if we reflect that there was a city of Ecbatana’ called 
‘Ecbatana Magorum,’ near to the mountains whither Darius had re- 
moved certain inhabitants of Ecbatana in Media, and that Susa was 
the nearest city of any magnitude to the former, we shall discover why 
Ecbatana is mentioned in the first of these inscriptions, and Susa in the 
second. 

‘“‘ Here lie*, in the middle of the plain of Ecbatana, those men who 
abandoned the ever-agitated waves of the Avgean sea. Adieu, Eretria, 
my illustrious country, I bid you farewell; and you, Athens, the neigh- 
bour of Euboea; and you also, beloved sea.” 

‘‘Eretrians of Eubcoea, we are interred near Susa! alas! at what a 
distance from our dear country!” 

151. "Ywortiac. Having dredged. ‘Yrorvnrety signifies, to put one 
thing under another for the purpose of raising it up *. 

152. Of wal péype epéo elyov rv xwpny ratrnv. They occupied the 
same district down to my time. If we believe Philostratus, they occu- 
pied it even at the beginning of the Christian era, that is to say, more 
than 500 years afterwards; and Apollonius of Tyana, his hero, ob- 
tained * a promise from the king of the Parthians, that they should in 
future be secured from the vexations of the neighbouring nations. 


_ CXXT. 153. Kaddin rg Pawixmov. Callias, son of Phaenippus. 
The genealogy of this Callias, as far as I have been able to gather from 
detached passages of different authors, is as follows : 
_ Pheenippus is the first of the family I find mentioned, and that only 
in the passage of Herodotus. His son was Callias, who purchased ° the 
effects of the Pisistratidae when they were banished from Athens. He 
was the winner in the horse-race at Olympia, &c.’ 

His son, Hipponicus, surnamed Ammon, also became rich, if we may 
believe Athenzeus*, ‘* Diomnestes of Eretria, having received from the 
Persian general a considerable sum in gold to be kept for him, guarded 


1 Strabo, XVI. p. 1083, p. 5 Philostr. in Vit. Apoll. I. xxxvi. p. 
2 Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxvi. vol. I. p. 45. 

330, lin. 19. ¢ Herod. VI. cxxi. et xxii. 
? Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. ‘vol. I.p. 7 Id. ibid. 

173. xxiii. et xxiv. 8 Athen. Deipnos. XII. ix. p. 536, F. 


* See note 37], bk. II. et 537, A. 
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it carefully after the total defeat of the Persians: but when the king 
sent back the army with an order to destroy Eretria, each person car- 
ried his wealth to whatever place he thought most secure. The de- 
scendants of Diomnestes committed theirs to Hipponicus, the son of 
Callias; and when the Eretrians were all killed or carried away into 
slavery by the Persians, this treasure remained with Hipponicus.” 

Although Athenzus gives this anecdote on the authority of Hera- 
clides of Pontus, I still consider it a fable; because it was only a short 
time before the battle of Marathon that the Persians invaded Eubcea, 
and attacked Eretria. 

At all events, this Hipponicus had a son named Callias, who was in 
the battle of Marathon®. He was a Daduchus, or torch-bearer’, A 
Barbarian mistaking him for a king, from his long hair, and a fillet 
which he wore round his head, threw himself at his feet, and showed 
him a ditch, in which was concealed an immense quantity of gold. 
Callias put him to death, and by this detestable means became pos- 
sessed of the treasure. He was for this reason surnamed Aaxxéw)ovroc 
(rich from the ditch). Herodotus speaks of him, (vii. cli.) This Cal- 
lias was sent as ambassador to Artaxerxes, surnamed the Long-armed, 
son of Xerxes, to ratify the treaty entered into by this prince with 
Cimon. Demosthenes mentions this circumstance’. 

Hipponicus, who with Eurymedon’® commanded the Athenian troops 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, was son of this Callias, and 
father of another Callias, who dissipated his wealth with courtesans‘, 
and died in the greatest poverty. This latter had a son, called Hippo- 
nicus, who married a daughter of the famous Alcibiades, whom he after- 
wards repudiated *. We see, therefore, that the family was illustrious. 
The office of the Daduchus was the second dignity in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and was hereditary in the most illustrious families of Athens. 


CXXII. 154. KadNlew d€ rovrov aktcov. This Callias merits. If 
this paragraph were wholly suppressed, as the learned and judicious M. 
Valckenaer remarks, the narration would be more clear and distinct. 
It differs greatly from the style of our historian, and seems to have 
been interpolated by some sophist anxious to pay court to Hipponicus, 
the son of this Callias. 


CXXV. 155. Ot de "AAxpatwrldae foay pevy cal ra avéxabey Aap- 
apot év ryoe’AOnvygot. The Alemeonide were illustrious in Athens even 
in early times. ‘‘ The first Alemzon, from whom they were descended, 
according to Suidas, under the word ’AAxpawylda, lived in the time of 
Theseus.’ —BELLANGER. 

9 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 321, p. § Thucyd. III. xci. 

1 As to the Daduchi, see the excellent * Aristoph. in Ranis, 432, et ibi Schol. 
work of M. de St. Croix, on the Myste- ° Lysias adv. Alcibiad. p. 142, lin. 


ries of Paganism, p 18, &c. 
2? Demosth. De feta Legat. pp. 258.500. 
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. M. Bellanger should rather have cited Harpocration than Suidas, as 
the latter writer has borrowed from the former. Alcmzeon, the contem- 
porary of Theseus, however, although of the same family, was not one 
of the ancestors of the Alemzon mentioned by Herodotus. This latter 
was descended in a direct line from Alemzon the last of the perpetual 
archons, and consequently from Neleus, king of Pylos. His genealogy 
was as follows: 

. Neleus, Nestor, Periclymenus, Penthilus, Borus, Andropompus, 
Melanthus, Codrus. 

Melanthus, being driven by the Heraclide from Messenia, of which 
he had been king, came to Athens, and reigned there also. Codrus his 
son succeeded him, and was the last king of Athens. Medon, his eldest 
son, was the first perpetual archon. He was succeeded in regular 
descent from father to son by thirteen: Medon, Acastus, Archippus, 
Thersippus, Phorbas, Megacles, Diognetes, Pherecles, Ariphron, Thes- 
peius, Agamestor, A’schylus, Alemzon. The last of these governed 
but two years, that is, a part of the year 755, the whole of the 
year 754, and a part of the year 753 before our era. The names of 
his descendants until Megacles, who was annual archon in the year 612 
before our era, are unknown; but we learn from writers worthy of 
credit, that this annual archon was descended in a direct line from 
Alcmzon, last perpetual archon, and consequently from Neleus, the 
father of Nestor. Neleus having been born in the year 1391 before 
our era, and Megacles, one of his descendants, having been annual 
archon in the year 612 before the same era, this family must have sub- 
sisted for 799 years in the greatest splendour. 

156. TeOptrrorpopqoac ’Odvpmridda avacpécrat. He bears off the 
prize at Olympia in the race of chariots with four horses. Alcmzon 
was, according to Isocrates‘, the first citizen of Athens who obtained 
the victory in the race of chariots drawn by four horses. 


CXXVI. 157. Tot Mupwvoc, rov “Avépéw. Of Myron, son of 
Andreas. In Pausanias’, we find Pyrrhon instead of Myron; but we 
must correct this author by Herodotus and Plutarch *. Kuhn, who in 
a note gives the genealogy of Clisthenes, has forgotten Andreas. 

158. Nowy év abroiot reOplrxy. Conqueror in the chariot race. 
The name of Clisthenes is not found amongst the conquerors in the 
Olympic games, and Father Corsini has omitted him in his Olym- 
pionics. 7 . 

Clisthenes distinguished himself in the sacred war, undertaken by 
decree of the Amphictyons, to vindicate the majesty of the god of 
Delphi. Eurylochus of Thessaly, who claimed to be descended from 


6 Isocrat. de Bigis, vol. II. p. 431. 8 Plutarch, de his qui sero a Numine 
7 Pausan. ITI, viii. p. 129. puniuntur, vol. II. p. 553. 
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Hercules, was the commander-in-chief®, and not Clisthenes, as Pau- 
sanias ' asserts. | : 

Clisthenes brought to the siege of Cirrha a very well-equipped and 
valiant body of troops; and as the siege was greatly protracted in con- 
sequence of provisions being furnished to the besieged by sea, he 
equipped a fleet at his own expense, for the purpose of cutting them off. 

The Amphictyons, in acknowledgment of this important service, 
adjudged to him the third of the spoils of the Crisseans, and the Sicyo- 
nians instituted on this occasion the Pythian festival. This we learn. 
from the scholiast of Pindar’, who cites Herodotus as his authority, 
though our historian never mentions it. The same scholiast is also 
mistaken, when he adds that they likewise gave Sicyonia to Clisthenes. 
They could not give him that which he inherited from his fathers. 


CXXVII. 159. ’Emt wXetoroy On xAtOe axlkero. Had carried 
luxury to the highest pitch. This Sybarite’ left Italy with a thousand 
bird-catchers and cooks. In the repast‘ given by Clisthenes to his. 
guests on their arrival, Smindyrides would allow no one to sit beside. 
him at the table ; saying that he would suffer none there but the prin- 
cess for whom he came. 

The mere sight of a labourer tilling the ground fatigued Smindyrides, 
and the fold of a rose-leaf on his couch prevented him from sleeping °. 

160. Xpirne Adpacoc. Damasus of Siris ; the son of Amyris. We 
commonly read Damas of Siris, but Wesseling and Valckenaer read 
Aapagoc ’Apvptoc, which reading is entitled to the preference, because’ 
Damasos has a Greek termination, and Amyris was a usual name 
amongst the Italiote°. It was the name of the inhabitant of Syba- 
ris, who was sent by his fellow-citizens to Delphi to consult ‘the god, 
‘and who passed for a madman, though his madness was true wisdom. 
We learn this from the Lexicon of Pausanias, cited by Eustathius’. 
Athenzeus’ relates the same story, and gives the answer of the oracle. 

161. Terdppov. Titormus. This Titormus® of Etolia, according to 
the account of Alexander of /Etolia, was excessively voracious. He 
disputed one day with Milo of Crotona, which of them could devour an 
ox in the shortest time. It is related’ of the latter, that he took on. 
his shoulders a‘bull of four years old, carried it the length of a stadium, 


- § Strabo, 1X. p. 641; Schol. Pindari vol. II. p. 550. 

in Prolegomenis ad Pythia, p. 163; © Those people were called Italiote, 
Thessalus in Oratione ad Athenienses in who, not being natives, had settled in 
operibus Hippocratis, vol. II. p. 941. Italy. 


1 Pausan. X. xxxvii. p. 894. 7 Eustath. ad Iliad. p. 298, lin. 4, &c. 

2 Schol. Pindari ad Nem. IX. 2. See also Diogeniani Proverb.Centur. I1I. 
p. 299. col. 1. lin. 3. Proverb. 26. p. 200. 

3 Athen. Deipnos, XII. xi. p. 541, c. ® Athen. XII. iii. p. 620. 

¢ Suidas, LuBapirixaic. 9 Id. ibid. X. ii. p. 412. 
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then killed it, cut it in pieces, and ate it up in one day. Theodore of 
Hierapolis relates also, that Milo ate twenty mine of meat and as 
much bread daily, and drank three congii of wine; that is, something 
more than seventeen pounds of meat, and the same quantity of bread. 
This latter feat is more within the limits of probability, and serves to 
render the two former ones incredible. 

162. "Awd 6& Deldwvoc. Descended from Phidon. The ancient Phi- 
don was, according to Strabo’, the tenth descendant from Temenus, 
and consequently the fourteenth from Hercules. These fourteen gene- 
rations suppose an interval of 466 or 467 years. Hercules having been 
born in the year 3830 of the Julian period, 1384 years s.c., Phidon’s 
birth must have been about the year 3791 of the same period, 923 
years before our era. He is said to have invented measures, which 
from him were called Phidonian, weights, silver and other coin. Gel- 
lius, however, ascribes these inventions to Palamedes. ‘‘ Mensuras? 
et pondera Phidon Argivus invenit, vel Palamedes, ut maluit Gellius.” 
Pythagoras, according to the musician Aristoxenus, was the first‘ who 
brought weights and measures into Greece. The Oxford Marbles 
attest * that Phidon was the inventor of weights and measures; and if 
any doubt remained, Julius Pollux would remove it. ‘ The Phidon,” 
says he’, ‘is a sort of vase, in which oil is kept, so named from the 
Phidonian measures.”’ These passages throw light on each other. I 
may add, that the scholiast of Pindar’ explains the words iwmeloc év 
tvrecowv, by ra Pedwrvea dayyeia, ‘the vases of Phidon.’ Though 
his explanation may not be just, it still follows that these were mea- 
sures of capacity. 

Phidon may have rectified and improved the weights and measures 
which existed in his time, and perhaps introduced others, more correct 
or more convenient than those previously in use; but it is scarcely 
possible that before this prince no such thing was known in Greece. If 
we believe ° Gregorius Abulpharagius, it was Samirus, who reigned at 
Babylon next after Nimrod, and who was contemporary with Serug, 
father of Nahor, great-grandfather of Abraham, that invented weights 
and measures. 

(168. ‘Elavaorijcag rovcg "HAclwy aywvoGérac. Having driven away 
the agonothet@e of the Eleans. The Piszeans, says Pausanias’, were the 
cause of their own ruin, by wishing to regulate the Olympic games, 
instead of the Eleans, whom they hated. They called in to their assist- 
ance, in the 8th Olympiad, Phidon, tyrant of Argos, the most overbear- 


ing of all the Greeks, and presided with him over the games. The 


2 Strabo, VIII. p. 549, a. p. 1370. 
3 Plin. VIII. lvi. vol. I. p. 414, lin. 16. 7 Schol. Pindari, ad Olymp. XIII. 27. 
4 Diog. Laért. in Pythag. VIII. xiv. col. 2, lin. 9, ; 

p: 499. ® Greg. Abulphar. Chron. Syriac. p. 9, 
5 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. XXXI, ex edit. Lips. 1789, 4to. 

p- 23. ® Pausan. VI. xxii. p. 509. 
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same people, having raised troops among their neighbours, celebrated 
these games also, in the 34th Olympiad, with Pantaleon their king. 

The Olympiads here mentioned, neither are nor can be those of 
Corcebus, which began in the year 776 before our era, but those of 
Iphitus, which commenced 884 years before our era, as I have proved 
in a memoir’ read to the Academy of the Belles-Lettres. I have like- 
wise proved in the same memoir, that Phidon invented weights and 
measures in 895, that he expelled the Agonothete of the Eleans in 
856, and that he was dethroned by the Lacedsmonians 854 years before 
our era. 

164. Awocovpove. The Dioscuri. Castor and Pollux. This Eupho- 
rion seems to be a very different person from the Phormion’ mentioned 
by Pausanias, who also entertained Castor and Pollux. The latter was 
a Spartan, and Euphorion an Arcadian. 

165. Tuy Xcoradiwy. The family of the Scopade. This family 
was very wealthy; insomuch that their riches became proverbial. 
Critias*, one of the thirty tyrants, is represented in the Elegies as wish- 
ing for the riches of the Scopade. Quinctilian‘ and Aélian* mention 
several persons named Scopas. The one mentioned by Quinctilian was 
the son of Creon. Simonides, in a piece addressed to him, says, that it 
is a difficult thing * for a man to be without reproach. This Scopas, 
together with a number of guests whom he was entertaining, were 
crushed by the falling-in of the ceiling of the room in which they were 
feasting. Simonides alone escaped from this misfortune. Phsedrus’ says 
the vault of the roof fell in; but I think that in the time of Simonides 
there were no vaulted roofs in Greece. 


CXXVIIT. 166. Kai rij¢ dpyijc. Thetr inclinations. ‘Opyy sig- 
nifies ‘the character,’ ‘the inclinations.’ We find it in this sense in a 
thousand authors, and especially in Theognis. ‘‘ Learn,” says he, “to 
endure ridicule: you would be patient out of your own house, if you 
were to know the character of each one.” 


Elde gépery ra yedota’ Ovpyge dé xaprepoc ete, 
Teyvaoxwy dpyhy iy rev’ Exacroc Exe’. 


CXXIX. 167. KaraxNiowe rot ydauov. The celebration of the mar- 
riage. KaraxXtore rov yapov is strictly the act of placing the husband 
upon the nuptial couch by the side of his bride, or the act of lying 
beside the bride on a couch at table. Diodorus Siculus has an example 
of this, which is cited by M. Wesseling in his note. ‘Ev dé rg pera 
rv dgulwy delxvp mpootdyrog rivog Swe xaraxhOy wpdc avrov, elwsiy 


1 Mém. de l’Acad. des Belles-Lettres, * Ailian. Var. Hist. XII. i. p. 718. 


vol. XLVL. p. 43, et suiv. ° Plat. in Protagora, vol. I. p. 339, 
2 Pausan. IIT. p. 247. A, 3. 
3 Plutarch. in Cimone, p. 484, PF. ? Pheedrus, bk. IV. Fab. XXIV. 28. 
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drt xara rd xhpvypa adpeorw i pera ric yuvacdc, } pdvoe xara- 
chiOnodpevoc’, ‘ At the repast which succeeded his arrival, some one 
having advanced in order to place himself on the bed where he was, 
he told him, that he was come according to the proclamation, to sit on 
the bed beside his wife, or else to be there alone.’ 

168. Upoiovenc &8é rij¢ wéowe. As the drinking was going on. In 
Greece it was not the custom to drink during the repast, bat after 
they had done eating. We find an example of it in the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. When drink was brought to Aristus, at the table of 
Seuthes, he answered that he had not yet finished his dinner, and that 
they might hand it to Xenophon, who had done eating. 

169. Karéywy xodXov rove adAdove 6 “Irordeldnc.  Hippoclides 
having caught the attention of the others, §&c. Literally, ‘who very 
much detained the others.’ Herodotus means, that all the company 
admired him, that their eyes were fixed on him, that he attracted the 
attention of all present, engaging (xaréywy) them all in observing his 
person. 

170. AddAjjoa éuptdhenv. To play the Emmelia. The ancient 
dances were of two kinds, the warlike dances and the dances of peace. 
The first were called Pyrrhic, and the other Emmelia. These latter 
were again subdivided. There were those which, though lively, were 
decent and modest. Plato, in his laws’, speake in praise of them. 
The aits to which the Emmelia were danced bore the same name. 
This species of dance was introduced in the tragedies *. 

There was another kind of Emmelia, differing greatly from this. It 
was indecent and grotesque ; as is proved by Herodotus. Hippoclides 
was one of those who sought the daughter of Clisthenes in marriage. 
His wit sparkled during the repast, and wishing afterwards to give his 
future father-in-law a specimen of his talents, “‘ he told the flute-player 
to play the Emmelia; the flute-player obeyed, and Hippoclides began 
to dance. He was very well satisfied with himself; but Clisthenes, 
who was among the spectators, looked on him with an eye of displea- 
sure.” Now Clisthenes would have had no cause to be displeased with 
those who danced solemn dances; but he had a bad opinion of Hippo- 
clides, from seeing him dance the Emmelia: he was offended at his 
want of modesty, at his impudence, rv dyaidelyy, as our historian 
expresses it. The Emmelia of Herodotus was not, therefore, a solemn 
dance, but an indecent one, the air of which could scarcely be serious. 
We find from Hesychius*, that the Emmelia was a satirical dance; and 
according to that author, Aischylus has used that word for this species 
of dance, It was alao called Sicinnis. The Sicinnis, according to the 
same lexicographer, was a comic and lascivious dance. The dances of 


® Diod. Sic. vol. TI. p. 550. 3 Hesychius, under the word ’Epupé- 
10 Xenoph. Anab. VII. iii. § xii. p. 406. ea. 
' Plat. de Legibus, VII. vol. II. % Hesychius, voc. Eupidea. 
p. 816, B. 
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the satyrs were very indecent. Clisthenes having considered the 
Emmelia danced by Hippoclides as indecent, it may in this sense be 
said to have been satiric. 

171. ’Arwpyfoao tov yapov. Your dancing has set aside your mar- 
riage. The Greek expression is much more energetic: it answers 
nearly to the English phrase, ‘‘ You have danced away your marriage.” 
Stephens has explained it in his Thesaurus, vol. II. p. 1485, £; by the 
indecency of your dancing, you have lost your marriage. 

172. ’Axd rovrov péy rovro obvopalerat. Hence the origin of this 
saying. Lucian has used this proverb on many occasions. ‘Emel xpdc 
ye Trovc dAXove Kay cuvdpa xdyrec carnyop@aty, ixavoy ay ein poe 
76, o¥ gpovric ‘Imroxdeidy*: ‘ As to the rest, if they should accuse me 
altogether, I should content myself with the adage, Hippoclides cares 
not.’ 


CXXXI. 178. ‘O rac gudag wai riy Snpoxpariny "A@nvaiows caracrh- 
cac. Who constituted the tribes and democracy at Athens. Herodotus 
simply says that Clisthenes divided the people into tribes. This general 
expression wants accuracy, because we might understand from it that 
before his time the people were not divided into tribes. We know that 
there were four tribes before the time of Clisthenes. We must read 
this passage, therefore, according to that in V. Ixix, Lest a cursory 
reader might be mistaken, I have thought it better to explain this pas- 
sage by the other. 

174. Taig KAetoBéveoe ’Ayaplornc. Agarista, a daughter of Clis- 
thenes. This is clear enough. Hippocrates had a daughter, who was 
named Agarista, after Agarista the daughter of Clisthenes, her grand- 
mother. I cannot, therefore, comprehend why the celebrated Mark- 
land * should say that she was the wife of Clisthenes. 


CXXXIV. 175. MiArcady axopéovrs. Whilst Miltiades hesitated. 
The narrative of Cornelius Nepos is very different from that of our his- 
torian. -He had, no doubt, other sources of information, and perhaps 
followed Euphorus, who had probably committed to writing the tradi- 
tions of the other Greeks. I have thought proper, however, to give it 
a place here, that the reader may conveniently compare it with that of 
Herodotus. 

“* After® the battle of Marathon, the Athenians gave to the same 
Miltiades seventy vessels to attack the islands which had assisted the 
barbarians. He compelled the greater part of them to return to their 
duty, and some of them he subdued; but Paros, proud of its riches, 
would not submit. Upon which he landed his troops, formed a line of 


¢ Lucian, Apolog. pro Mercede, vol. I. p. 21. 
xv. p. 724. ® Corn. Nep. in Miltiade, VII. 
* In notis ad Eurip. Iph. in Aub. 130. 
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circumvallation round the place, and thus cut off all assistance, whether 
in men or provisions. He then fixed his machines of war, and 
approached nearer to the walls. 

‘When he was on the point of taking possession of the city, a wood 
at some distance on the continent, which was in sight of the island, was 
suddenly seen on fire in the night, without the cause of the accident 
being known. The flames being perceived both by the besieged and 
the besiegers, each party imagined that it was a signal given by the 
fleet of the great king. On this the Parians gave up all thoughts of 
surrendering, and Miltiades, fearing lest the fleet of the king should 
arrive, set fire to his works, and returned to Athens with the same 
number of vessels with which he had sailed from thence. The citizens 
were exasperated against him. He was accused of treason, and of 
having accepted the money of the king, for retiring without doing any 
thing, when he might have become master of the place. He was then 
ill from the wounds which he had received at the siege. As he was, 
for this reason, incapable of defending himself, his brother Tisagoras 
spoke for him. After a discussion and examination of the affair, the 
sentence of death was remitted; but he was condemned to pay a fine 
of fifty talents, the amount of the expenses of the expedition. Not 
being able to pay the fine, he was put in prison, where he died.” 

Cornelius Nepos adds, that his conduct before Paros was rather the 
pretext than the real motive for his condemnation. The Athenians had 
but lately recovered their liberty, and, in their anxiety to preserve it, 
they feared all whose talents raised them above the level of their fellow- 
citizens. Besides, the sovereign authority, which he had enjoyed in 
the Chersonesus, subjected him to the suspicion of still retaining a 
taste for it, and consequently rendered him formidable to his country- 
men. 

176. ‘Yxofaxopoy. Priestess. Suidas observes’, that in Herodotus 
wxolaxopoc is the same as tépeca, ‘a priestess;’ for my own part, I~ 
think that the Neocora was charged with the decoration of the temple, 
and that the Hypozacora was subordinate to her. 


CXXXVI. 177. Upooyevouévov dé rov dfjov abrg xara riv axd- 
Avowy tov Bavdrov. The people favouring him in respect to the remis- 
sion of the sentence of death. I am more inclined to trust to Plato, who 
asserts °, “‘ that the people condemned him by a decree to be precipitated 
into the barathrum, and that if the prytanis had not opposed it, he 
would have been thrown there.” The epistates of the prytanzea whose 
turn it was to preside, chose nine proédri, one from each tribe, except 
from that which was in office. These nine proédri with the epistates of 
the prytanza presided over the assemblies of the people, to maintain 
order, and take care that nothing was done contrary to law. If matters 


7 Suidas, voc, Zaxopog. - 8 Plato in Gorgia, vol. I. p. 516,5. — 
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were eonducted ia an orderly manner, the epistates permitted the peo- 
ple to give their votes, and it was his office to take them; but when he 
found that the people were misled by factious persons, he refused to do 
so. This chief magistrate was called also Prytanis. We may recollect 
that Socrates, on a very critical occasion, adopted a still more generous 
line of conduct. The Athenians having beaten the Lacedzmonians 
near the Arginuss, the commanders pursued the enemy’s vessels, and 
gave orders. to two of their number to take up those who were ship- 
wrecked, as well as the bodies of those who had fallen in the battle. 
The latter were prevented from doing so by a tempest whieh came on. 
These commanders were accused of having betrayed a most essential 
duty, and the people resolved to condemn them to death. The pry- 
tanes refused to take the votes ; but as the people threatened to involve 
them in the same decree, they submitted. Socrates, who was then’ 
epistates, alone. opposed the wishes of the people, and, in spite of the 
cries and threats of the enraged multitude, he would not permit them to 
come to the vote. 

It were to be wished that Plato had handed down to us the name of 
the generous citizen, who thus preserved the life of Miltiades. 

178. Kara riv décclny. For his fault. As Cornelius Nepos has 
said: ‘‘ Ea lis quinquaginta talentis estimata est, quantus m classem 
sumptus factus erat.” 


CXXXVIIT. 179. Hevrneovrépove srnodpevor. They equipped 
vessels. The Greek implies, ‘having obtained vessels of fifty oars.’ 
It is not probable that the Pelasgi, who had not long before crossed 
from Attica to Lemnos, should have had no vessels of theirown. The 
reading ornodpevet, in Sancroft’s MS., does net appear to me any 
better. I have translated as if there had been careoxevacapervor: and 
it would seem that the Latin translator adopted the same reading, as 
he renders the phrase by, ‘navibus quinquaginta remorum instructis.’ | 

180. Tac rév 'AOnvaiwy yvvaixac. The women of the Athenians. 
It is as well to observe, that the Athenians, who were called ’A@nvaio:, 
never gave to their wives the name of ’A@nvaiat, because’ Minerva was 
called in Homer ’A@nvaia: such was their superstition. They called 
their wives by a periphrasis, as in the present instance, or by the word 
*Aorat®, ‘female citizens,’ because Athens was properly called “Aorv, 
or ‘* the city.” 

The Pelasgt earried off the Canephoree, that is to say, the young 
girls who carried the sacred baskets in the festival of Diana. Philo- 
chorus, who communicates this circumstance, appears to me in the 
right?; but when he says that the Pelasgi were called Sintii, that is 


8 Xenophon. Socrat. Mem. I. i. xviii; 7 Id. ibid. lin. 22. 
IV. iv.ii.; Hellenic. I. vii. ix. 3 Scholia Greeca Script. Anon. in 
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to say, wicked, because of this abduction, he transgresses probability, 
as Homer gives this name to the Lemnians. 

This festival was termed Bpavpéma, from the name of the town 
where it was celebrated. A goat was sacrificed there ‘, and the rhapso- 
dists chanted portions of the Iliad. This festival was celebrated every 
five years, and the Decemviri, called® ‘Ispowowi, presided at it. We are 
to understand by these five years, after the revolution of four, and in 
the beginning of the fifth [i. e. every four years*}. It is to this space 
of time, that the valet of Trygeaus in Aristophanes’ alludes. Trygeeus 
having personified this festival, which he terms Theoria, from a name 
common to all the festivals, says, ‘‘There is that Theoria, which we 
formerly took to Brauron, and which we caressed when we were heated 
with wine.” The valet answers, deny Exes ry wpexrorevrernploa, 
‘‘ quantam culus iste quinto quoque anno voluptatem adfert!” Young 
girls consecrated to Diana® celebrated this festival in saffron-coloured 
garments, They could not be more than ten years old, nor less than 
five. Thus the women mentioned by Herodotus were in fact young 
girls, who had not attained a marriageable age. 

This consecration was called ° ’Apxreia, the young girls were named! 
“Apxrot, ‘bears;’ and ’Apxrevecy signifies ‘to be consecrated?’ when 
mentioned with reference to these young girls. Suidas, at the word 
“Apxroc, assigns the reason for this. 

181. “Apa Odaryrt. Together with king Thoas. The text of Hero- 
dotus is perfectly clear, and can signify nothing more than what is here 
expressed. The Scholiast of Euripides says the same thing*: ai Afp- 
wee yuvaicee rove oty Odarre wdyrac dedereevay. ‘The women of 
Lemnos killed all the men, together with Thoas.’ Writers subsequent 
to Herodotus have asserted, that the princess Hypsipyle spared her 
father Thoas. The poets have preferred this latter mode of telling the 
story, because it afforded some touching scenes. Amongst these, Meta- 
stasio, in his interesting piece called Issipile, has skilfully availed him- 
self of the incident. 

The women of Lemnos massacred their husbands for the following 
cause. The Lemnian* women annually celebrated a festival in honour 
of Venus; but having discontinued this custom, the goddess avenged 
herself for the slight by imparting to them a disagreeable odour, which 
prevented their husbands from approaching them. The women, con- 
ceiving themselves disdained by their husbands, slew them all. But, it 
may be said, if this were the reason of the aversion conceived by the 
Lemnians for their wives, how came the Argonauts to be captivated by 


¢ Hesychius, voc. Boavpwrioc,p. 761. ° Hesych. voc. ’Apersia, p. 538. 
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them? This objection seems to me easily obviated, if we advert to the 
little delicacy observed at the present day by men returning from a 
long voyage. [And besides, consistency is not required in fables. | 


CXXXIX. 182. IlodAoy ric Afpvov. At a considerable distance 
from Lemnos. Such, I think, is the meaning of the words, which has 
not been expressed by any translator. The Pelasgi impose two condi- 
tions, which they deem it impossible to fulfil:—the first, that the Athe- 
nians should set sail with a north wind, because it was impossible to 
come from Attica to Lemnos with any other than a south wind ;—the 
second, that they should perform the voyage in a single day, because 
the distance was considerable, and if a time had not been fixed, it 
would have been easy to comply with the condition. 


CXL. 188. ‘Hg¢aoréec. The inhabitants of Hephestia. Charax’, 
in the 10th book of his Chronicles, relates, that Hermon, tyrant of 
Hephestia, alarmed at the power of the Persians, said that to oblige 
the Athenians, who were his friends, he would ratify what was agreed 
to by the Pelasgi; and that thereupon he gave up the city without 
fighting. 

Zenobius relates the same circumstance, and adds that the pretext 
made use of by Hermon afterwards became® a proverb, as applied to 
those who, being compelled to do any thing, yet profess to do it from a 
wish to oblige. 

184. Odrw 6) riv Anproy Ecyov ‘AOnvato. In this way the Athe- 
nians got possession of Lemnos. There is some difference in the account 
given by Cornelius Nepos, which I shall subjoin : 

‘‘When Miltiades’ went to found a colony in the Chersonesus, he 
landed at Lemnos, and summoned the inhabitants to acknowledge the 
authority of the Athenians; the Lemnians jestingly answered, that they 
would submit, when he should come from his home to Lemnos by a 
north wind. The north wind is directly adverse for those who would go 
from Athens to this island. Miltiades, who had no time to stop, con- 
tinued his voyage, and arrived in the Chersonesus ...... When* he 
was in tranquil possession of the Chersonesus, he returned to Lemnos, 
and summoned the inhabitants to deliver up the city, agreeably to their 
promise. They had in fact promised to surrender, if he came from his 
home to Lemnos by a north wind. He now lived in the Chersonesus, 
and Lemnos was inhabited by the Carians. Although this event had 
fallen out very contrary to their expectations, yet the power of the 
enemy had more effect on them than his arguments; they dared not 
make resistance, but evacuated the island.” 

Cornelius Nepos is mistaken, however, in saying that Lemnos was 


5 Stephan. Byzant. voc. ‘Hgaoria. 7 Corn. Nep. in Miltiade, I. 
® Zenobii Proverb. Cent ILI. 85. p. 73. $ Id. ibid. IT. 
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then inhabited by the Carians. Besides the passage of Herodotus, we 
have the testimony of Zenobius*®, who informs us that Hermon then 
reigned there over the Pelasgians. Although this author is not very 
ancient, having written in the time of the Emperor Adrian, yet his 
authority is not without weight, as he could procure the greater part of 
the works which had appeared before his time. 


POLYMNIA. BOOK VII. 


I, 1. Meyadwe xexapaypévoy. Greatly irritated, This expression is 
applied to animals who grind their teeth with rage. Hesychius explains 
the word Keyapaypévos by wpyropévoc. 

2. Wdcia. Transport vessels. Néec or vijec are vessels of war; 
«dota vessels of burden, calculated for transporting provisions, or 
cavalry. According to Didymus', in the 10th book of his Treatise on 
Rhetoric, wAota are round vessels, and rijec ships of war. This dis- 
tinction is founded on a passage of Aristotle’ on the rights of war. 
The Tarentines having about that time besought Alexander, king of 
Epirus, to assist them in the war they had to sustain against the barba- 
rians, that prince set ‘sail with fifteen ships of war, and a great number 
of vessels fit for conveying cavalry’. The former he describes by the 
term vijec, and the latter by zAoia. 


II. 3. "ApraBaldrne. Artabazanes, §c. I believe this Artabazanes 
is no where else mentioned in history. I conjecture, however, that 
Mithridates, the celebrated king of Pontus, who resisted the Romans 
for forty years, and was beaten only by Pompey, was one of his de- 
scendants. Diodorus Siculus ‘, Polybius‘*, and other authors, trace the 
descent of this prince from one of the seven Persians who conspired 
against the Magus Smerdis, but without specifying which. Appian of 
Alexandria is somewhat more particular. He says*: Mithridates died. 
He was the sixteenth descendant from Darius, son of Hystaspes, and 


© Zenobii Proverb. Cent, III. 85. p. 73. goprnyt«oic, instead of orparnytxoic. 

1 Ammonius de Diff. Vocab. voc. vmeg, * Diod. Sic. XIX. xl. vol. II. p. 348, 
p- 98. 5 Polyb. Hist. V. xliii. p. 540. 

2 Id. ibid. 6 Appian. ad Bell. Mithrid. p. 411. 

3 I here read, with M. Valckenaer, 
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the sixth from Mithridates, who shook off the Macedonian yoke and 
founded the kingdom of Pontus.” He does not indeed point out from 
which of the sons of Darius he was descended; but as Florus’ calls 
this prince Artabazes, it is natural to conclude that he means the same 
with the Artabazanes of Herodotus, though, by an error not unusual 
with him, he supposes him to be the same with tbe founder of the king- 
dom of Pontus. This Artabazanes held probably the satrapy of Pon- 
tus, which was enjoyed by his descendants down to Mithridates, sur- 
named Ctistes, the founder, who threw off the Macedonian yoke, and 
became king of the country. 

The sixteen generations give 533 years, Darius having been born 
about the year 4164 of the Julian period, 550 years before our era, and 
Mithridates having died in the year 4651 of the Julian period, 63 years 
before the Christian era, there is a difference of 46 years. I am there- 
fore inclined to read in Appian, “ he was the fifteenth from Darius, son 
of Hystaspes.” 

4. ’Eoractaloy. They rose in contention. According to Plutarch, 
this happened differently. ‘‘ Darius * being dead, some wished to place 
on the throne Ariamenes, because he was the eldest, and others Xerxes, 
because Atossa, his mother, was the daughter of Cyrus, and he had 
been born after the accession of Darius to the throne. Ariamenes came 
from Media, not as an enemy, but with the calmness of one who would 
maintain his cause before his judges. Xerxes, who was on the spot, 
was then exercising the functions of royalty. On the arrival of his 
brother, he laid down his diadem, together with the upright tiara worn 
by the kings, and went forth to meet and salute him. He also sent him 
presents, the bearers of which said, ‘ Your brother Xerxes sends you 
these presents out of respect. If the Persians decide in his favour and 
declare him king, you shall occupy the next rank to him.’ Ariamenes 
answered, ‘I gladly receive these presents from my brother. I think 
that the crown belongs to me. All my brothers shall retain their 
honours, and Xerxes be distinguished above all the rest.’ As the day 
of the decision approached, the Persians unanimously appointed as 
judge Artabanus, brother of Darius. Xerxes, who trusted principally 
to his influence over the populace, protested against this appointment ; 
but he was reproved by Atossa, his mother. ‘Why do you refuse to 
be judged by your uncle, who is the most upright man in all Persia?’ 
said she. ‘ It is a fine thing to be brother to a king. Why then fear the 
issue of a contest, where the second prize is so brilliant?’ Xerxes was 
persuaded ; and the two princes laid their claims before Artabanus. He 
decided in favour of Xerxes, and proclaimed him king. Ariamenes, 
hastily quitting his seat, prostrated himself before his brother, took him 
by the hand, and led him to the throne.” I am apprehensive, however, 


? Flori Epit. 111. v. p. 467, edit. Duker. 
§ Plu . de Fraterno Amore, vol. II. p. 488, », £, P. 
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that this account of Plutareh may be borrowed from Ctesias, who takes 
every possible opportunity of contradicting Herodotus. Perhaps, too, 
Plutarch may be mistaken as to the name of the prince who disputed 
the crown with Xerxes. The Emperor Julian® coincides with Plutarch. 
‘* After the death of Darius,” says he, ‘‘ there arose disputes on the 
subject of the succession to the throne ; but the competitors preferred 
submitting their claims to the decision of justice, rather than to that of 
arms.” 


III. 5. "AvaBeBnxwe é¢ Lovoa, Arrived at Susa. Xerxes' gave the 
towns of Pergama, of Teuthrania, and of Halisarnia, to Demaratus, who 
had accompanied him in his expedition against Greece. Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the descendants of Demaratus, possessed them so late as 
the first year of the 95th Olympiad, that is to say, seventy-eight years 
after, when they joined Thimbron, the Lacedsemonian. 

6. “Arocea. Atossa. This princess’ was daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
of his brother Cambyses. She afterwards married the Magus Smerdis, 
and, after his death, Darius, over whom she possessed considerable 
influence*. She was the first* woman, according to Hellanicus, who 
ever wrote letters. If we may believe Aspasius, her son Xerxes, in a 
fit of phrensy, tore her in pieces, and ate her’. ®épinc 6 rev Mepawv 
Paoreve parele Edaye rv éavrod pnrépa xpeovpyijcac. 


IV. 7. Baotkevoavra ra wdyra & re cai rpijxovra Erea. Having 
reigned thirty-six years. This prince died in the fourth year of the 
73rd Olympiad, 485 years before our era. The battle of Marathon was 
fought in the third year of the 72nd Olympiad. Darius employed three 
years in preparations, in the fourth year Egypt revolted, and this prince 
died the yeur after, as we learn from Herodotus. 

The Oxford Marbles fix the death of this prince in the archontate of 
Aristides, consequently in the year 4225 of the Julian period, 489 years 
before our era, which answers to the first six months of the third year 
af the 72nd Olympiad, and to the last six months of the fourth year of 
that Olympiad. The authority of these Marbles, no doubt, carries con- 
siderable weight; but that of Herodotus overbalances them, because he 
was almost contemporary with the events he narrates, whereas the 
author of these Marbles wrote 220 years after him. 

St. Clement of Alexandria is mistaken® in assigning forty-six years 
to the reign of this prince; or it may be a fault of the copyists. Ctesias 
(xix.) gives him but thirty-one years; but the Canon of Ptolemy 
agrees with our historian. 

8. Ove of theyévero ovre rove aweorewrac Alyumrioug ripwofcacbat. 


° Juliani Imp. Opera, Orat. I. p. 33, B. * Clem. Alex. Strom. I. xvi. p. 364, 
1 Xenoph. Hell. [1]. i. § iv. p. 128, lin. 

? Herod. III. Ixviii. Ixxxviii. § Aspas. ad Aristotelis Ethic. p. 124. 
8 Id. ibid. cxxxiii. cxxxiv. et VII. iii. © Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 395, lim. 14. 
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Nor had he the satisfaction of punishing the revolt of the Egyptians. 
This is a positive assertion; but Aristotle advances the direct contrary. 
“Darius,” he says’, ‘‘did not advance into Greece till after he had 
taken Egypt; as soon as that country was in his power, he turned his 
arms against the Greeks.”” This says clearly enough, that he attacked 
and reduced Egypt, and then proceeded to Greece. The authority of 
Herodotus, nearly a contemporary, is preferable even to that of Aris- 
totle, who lived at a period quite remote from those times. This also 
may be an error of the copyists. 


V. 9. To» ratéa roy éxelvou Réptea. His son Xerxes. Plutarch * 
says that Arimenes, or Ariamenes, as he calls him in another’ place, 
disputed the crown with his brother; but that Xerxes having been 
declared king, Ariamenes rendered him homage, and served him with so 
much zeal and cordiality, that he died in the battle of Salamis’, Hero- 
dotus, who names a great many children of Darius, does not mention 
Ariamenes, and calls the prince who disputed the crown with Xerxes, 
Artabazanes. Moreover, it was Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes, who 
fell* on the day of Salamis; but besides that this name is wholly dif- 
ferent from Arimenes or Ariamenes, it does not appear that he ever 
disputed the crown with Xerxes. It is possible that the Ariamenes of 
Plutarch and the Ariabignes of Herodotus may be the same, and that 
Plutarch attributes to Ariamenes the actions of both Ariabignes and 
Artabazanes. 

10. Aéerora. My lord. This term signifies master, and expresses 
his relationship to his slave. The kings of the East were despots, and 
all their subjects slaves. The Greeks, who held in abhorrence every 
thing bordering on slavery, considered their kings only as magistrates 
who watched over the public safety, and procured for the nation all 
possible advantages. They therefore called them dyacrec, a term which 
expresses the care they took of their people. That generous nation 
acknowledged the gods alone for masters, and would suffer no man to 
assume that name. Euripides‘ makes the servant of Hippolytus say, 
“Avat’ Qeovcg yap deoxdrac xadeivy ypewv. Father Brumoy has ren- 
dered this verse’: ‘ Prince, the equal of the gods, for such is the name 
which is due to our masters.’ This writer, accustomed to the servile 
language of modern times, has imagined that the word deowdrac applied 
to princes, and that the servant of Hippolytus considered his masters as 
gods. But the Greeks were at that time too proud to acknowledge 
their fellow men for their masters, and too religious to give to a mortal 
the appellation of a god. This verse, therefore, ought to be rendered, 


’ Aristot. Rhetor. II. xx. p. 569, E; 9 Id. ibid. F. 
570, a; vel Il. xvi. § ii. p. 120. ex ed. * Herod. VIII. Ixxxix. 
Oxon. 1759. 8vo. ‘ Euripid. Hippol. 88. 
® Plutarch. Apophth. vol. II. p. 173,38. 5 Théatre des Grecs, vol. II. p. 1765. 
483 Id. de Fraterno Amore, vol. II. p. edit. 1749. 12mo. 
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‘ King, for the name of master is due only to the gods.’ The scholiast 
of Euripides has so taken it. To pév “Avat éxl rov ‘Iexodvrov, ro dé 
Aeoxorac éxi Gedy: ‘the word “Avaé is said of Hippolytus, and that 
of Aeoxérac is to be understood of the gods.’ 

Xenophon, speaking to the Greeks who had followed the standards of 
the young Cyrus, has made use of the following maxim, which ought to 
be engraven deeply on the hearts of men: ‘‘ Adore the gods, and never 


acknowledge a mortal for your master °.” 


VI. 11. Tév ’Adevadéwy. Of the Aleuade. The family of the 
Aleuadz reigned at Larissa, as we learn from Aristotle’. Hence, the 
epithet of ‘ Larisszeus,’ which Ovid* gives to Aleuas. They descended 
from Aleuas, whom the oracle of Delphi declared king of Thessaly, in 
the manner which, on the authority of Plutarch’, I shall relate. His 
pride and haughtiness had rendered him obnoxious to his father, who 
wished to humble him ; but his uncle received and favoured him. The 
Thessalians having sent to Delphi tickets on which were inscribed the 
names of those whom they were willing to have for king, this uncle 
sent one for Aleuas, without the knowledge of his father. The pytho- 
ness having declared him king, his father affirmed that he had sent no 
ticket on his behalf, and every one thought there must have been some 
error in transcribing the names. The god being again interrogated, the 
pythoness answered, in confirmation of her first decision: ‘I name the 
red-haired man brought forth by Archedice.’ 

‘‘Thus was Alevas declared king by the authority of the god, and 
the address of his uncle. He distinguished himself above all his pre- 
decessors, acquired renown for his country, and greatly augmented its 
power.” 

These Aleuadee were three in number, Thorax, Thrasydeius, and 
Eurypylus’. They compelled? the Thessalians to side with Xerxes ; 
but the latter being afterwards irritated against the Phocidians, volun- 
tarily followed the standard of that prince’. 

12, Atadérny xpyopoy rev Movoaiov. Who made a trade of the 
oracles of Museus. This Onomacritus had under his custody the 
books of Muszus, occasionally consulted them, and undertook to inter- 
pret them. But Herodotus says something more. AcaQérne signifies a 
man who sells, or carries on a trade. Thomas Magister interprets it, 6 
kaQtor@y xai oixovouwy, and M. Wesseling is of his opinion. We find 
also in our author dcariBecOat ror pdprov *, ‘to sell his cargo,’ as well as 
in Xenophon and in a thousand other authors. Ulpian ‘, on the second 
Olynthiac of Demosthenes, explains dtaféo8ar by rwAjjoat. 


6 Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. III. ii. § viii. 1 Herod. IX. lvii. 
p. 149. 2 Id. VII. Ixxii. 
7 Aristot. Polit. V. vi. p. 394, E. % Philostr. Heroic. XIX. xv. p. 743. 
* Ovid. Ibis, 323. * Herod. I. i. 
9 Plutarch. de Fraterno Amore, vol. § Ulpian. ad Demosth, Olynth. 2. pp. 
II. p. 492, a, B. 14. 23. ex edit. Morel. 
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18. Adoov. Lasus. Lasus was a poet and musician, and*°, accord- 
ing to some, one of the seven wise men of Greece. It is said that he 
was the son of Charmantides, or of Sisymbrinus, or, according to Aris- 
toxenus, of Chabrinus’. He was born at Hermione, a town of Argo- 
lis*; which town is properly placed by Suidas (under the word Adooc), 
in Achaia, for Argolis formerly bore this name. He flourished in the 
68th Olympiad, and was contemporary with Darius’, the son of Hys- 
taspes. He instituted the Cyclic chorus’, and invented the Dithyram- 
bus’. élian*® has preserved to us the following passage, which is, I 
believe, the only one of Lasus that remains: Zxipvec elpnpévov ro 
Bpépoc ro rijc Avyyéc. ‘The young of the lynx is called scymnus.’ 

An ode upon the Centaurs‘, in which no use is made of the sigma, 
has also been attribated to him, but not by universal consent. That 
composed on Ceres, surnamed Hermione, according to Heraclides of 
Pontus, is certainly from his pen, and not a single sigma occurs in it. 


Adparpa pedrw Kopary re KAupévoro Gdoxor. 


‘I sing Ceres and Proserpine the wife of Pluto.’ 


VII. 14. "Emerpéwee ‘Ayatpévet. He appointed Achcemenes their go- 
vernor. This prince, who was son of Darius, and a younger brother of 
Xerxes, was named governor or satrap of Egypt, in the year 4230 of 
the Julian period, 484 years before our era. In the year 4234 of the 
Julian period, 480 years 3.c., he commanded the Egyptian troops‘, 
forming part of the army with which Xerxes attacked Greece. Egypt 
having revolted under Artaxerxes, in the year 4251 of the Julian period, 
463 years s.c., the king sent against them Achzemenes, who in the 
year following ® was killed by Inaros, the leader of the revolt. 


VIII. 15. “Edeke Zéping rade. Xerxes spoke as follows. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus’ has translated this speech of Xerxes into the Attic 
dialect. The reader will do well to consult it, together with the notes 
of Valckenaer and Wesseling. 

16. Otdapa cw Hrpepfoapev. Never remained inactive. ’*Arpepéw 
signifies, ‘I remain inactive.’ We have seen, I. cxc. élemiordpevor ert 
mpérepoy rov Kipor obk arpepifovra: * As they had long known that 
Cyrus could not remain inactive.’ Herodotus has in the same sense 
said drpéuac Exe, VIII. xiv. and xvi.; IX. lii. and liii. The Latin 
translator of Dionysius of Halicarnassus has therefore been guilty of a 


* Diog. Laert. in Thalete, I. xlii. p. 4 dlian. de Nat. An. VII. xivii. p. 437. 


25. Confer Suid. voc. Adgog. * Athen. Deipnos. X. xxi. p. 455, c, 
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misconstruction, in rendering obdéva ypdvow #rpephoaper *, ‘ nunquam 
timore vacavimus.’ We should have translated ‘nunquam conquievi- 
mus.’ This word is frequently used in this sense by Hippocrates °*. 

17. ‘YrepOéwpnat viv. I may communicate to you. Herodotus always 
uses vrepreBévae, and tweprifecOai re revi, on occasions where the other 
Greeks employ dvaxorvioar and dvaxoveoac8a. It is in vain that 
Thomas Gale, on the authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, would 
persuade us to read here troféwyuar. In all the editions of that author, 
it is true, we find éro86 twziv’. But in an excellent MS. of the Royal 
Library, marked 1745, we read txep0H vpiv, which is the true reading 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

18. Tovréwy pévroe civexa avaprnpar, This is what animates me. 
Such is the explanation given to this word by the ordinary lexicons, 
though Stephens does not appear to approve of it. But what sets it 
beyond a doubt is, that Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his translation 
of this oration, explains it by dvwpynpat. 

19. “Iva dé po) tpiv doxéw. But that I may not appear, §c. The 
close of this answer, as given by Valerius Maximus, is much more 
haughty. ‘Ne viderer’® meo tantuin modo usus consilio, vos contraxi. 
Czeterum mementote parendum magis vobis esse quam suadendum.” 


X. 20. ’Exeay dé raparplipwpev. After we shall have rubbed. In 
the Greek waparpijwyev. It is not by rubbing one piece of gold 
against another that we can tell which is the best. And I therefore 
should not hesitate to adopt the reading of Sancroft’s MS. éxeay dé 
érépy ovyxpivnrat, which indicates the only method of proving pure 
gold, that was known before the discovery of the touchstone. 

21. Zu dy pr) BoddrAev améobar. Do not expose yourself, I entreat 
you. My BovAeveo cannot be allowed to remain. People do not deli- 
berate whether they shall expose themselves to a manifest danger, when 
urged by no sort of necessity. M. Wesseling changes this word to 
Bovdéo, which I adopt the more willingly, as we find in the MSS. B and 
D of the Royal Library, ju) Govdev. 

22. Ovde ég gavralecOar. Causes them to disappear. Thomas Ma- 
gister says*, gavrdlopat, ro drAGe gpalvoyat. And he cites this verse 
as being from the Orestes of Euripides; but it is certainly from the 
Phoenissz, as has been remarked by the commentators : 


My ric wodtrav ev rplBy gavraZeras*, 


‘For fear that one of our citizens shonld appear in the road.’ The 
Scholiast has well explained it, ph ree awo rey wodtrwy gaiverae ev 


rj Gag. 


8 Id. ibid. p. 307, lin. 22. in Demosthene, xli, vol. II. p. 307, lin. 36. 
® See Foésii iconomia Hippocratis,at |? Valer. Maxim. IX. v. Extern. 2. 
the word 'Arpepéac, p. 107. ® Under the word géopara. 
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The term, it is true, occurs in the Orestes of Euripides, and that has 
given rise to the mistake of Thomas Magister. 


“Ode ree év rpiBy pavralerac’. 


‘Some one appears on the road.’ 

Hesychius explains gavralou ddpp by galvov. It is easy to perceive 
that we should read douwy, and that this author had in view the follow- 
ing verse of the Andromache of Euripides : 


"AMN’ eia8’ ciow, pndd pavralov dépwr 
Hdpode rwvde°. 


‘Enter and appear no more before this palace.’ 

Constantine has not been deceived. He explains gayrdZeo@ac in 
his Lexicon, ‘conspicuum esse, cerni, in conspectu versari,’ and he 
cites this passage of Herodotus. Scapula gives to this same passage an 
energy which does not belong to it, and which is even contrary to the 
meaning of our historian. He has only copied Stephens, who says the 
same thing in his Thesaurus, at the word gayraoia. 

23. Aévépea ra rocavra. The tallest trees. Aévdpea ra rovaira, trees 
of this sort, ‘ arbores ejusmodi.’ That is to say, the largest, as he has 
just spoken of the largest edifices. Ta rocatra must not be made to 
relate to BéXea, as has been done by all the translators. 

24, Bpovrhy. Blindness. I here take Bporr)y for a spirit of infatu- 
ation and blindness, éuBporrncia. 

[25. Baotreve pév abroc év #Ocot rotor Mepoéwy pevérw. Let the king 
himself remain in the cities of the Persians. The use of the word 70ea 
to signify fixed abodes is peculiar to the Ionian writers. | 

26. ’Ewaipee abrov BaotAfja orpareveobar. You incite the king to 
march in person. The Greeks more frequently prefix dere to the 
infinitive : 

Ourot pv’ Eraiperc Gore Ovpwoae ppévac 
Totg cotor xoproce 7, 


‘The haughtiness of your discourse shall not make me angry.’ 
Kirpec yap 0eN’ dore ylyvecba rade’. 


‘For Venus wished that these things might happen.’ 

On the word éalperc, see the notes of Kuster on the 42nd verse of 
the Nubes of Aristophanes. The gloss quoted by Brunck, on this 
verse, explains éwijpe, by wapexivnee, karéretce. 


XI. 27. Teyovwe. Sprung from. ‘The Achzmenides were a family 
or tribe (¢pyrpy according to Herodotus, poipa according to Stephanus 
the geographer, gvAov according to Strabo,) in the country of the 
Pasargadz. They were descended and took their name from Ache- 


$ Id. Orest. 1270. ! Euripid. Supplic. 581. 
6 Euripid. Androm. 876. ® Hippolyt. 1327. 
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menes, father of Cambyses and grandfather of Cyrus. Achzemenes is 
called Perseis, because he was descended from Perseus; and it is for 
this reason that the kings his successors, and their descendants, are 
called Perseides °. 

‘Danaus and Lynceus of Chemmis, a city of Egypt, had established 
themselves in Hellas' (Greece). Perseus was the son of Danaé’; and 
Danaé was descended from Lynceus, for Lynceus had a son named 
Abas; Abas had Acrisius and Proetus, and Acrisius was the father of 
Danaé, according to Apollodorns’; from Danaé sprung Perseus, ac- 
cording to Herodotus‘. Thus Perseus was descended from Lynceus, 
and his family was originally from Chemmis. 

‘‘ Perseus married Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, son of Belus, 
and had by her a son named Perses. The Persians were then called 
‘Artei’ by the neighbouring people, but by the Greeks ‘ Cephenes,’ 
_ from the name of Cepheus*. Perseus left his son Perses with Cepheus, 
who had no male children; the Persians took from this Perses a new 
name, viz. that of ‘ Persee;’ and their kings, who were descended from 
him by Achezmenes, took the surname of Perseides. 

‘* Acheemenes was descended from this Perses, but not immediately : 
for the geographer Stephanus, under the word ‘ Achsemenia,’ says, that 
he was the son of Aigeus. 

‘* As the genealogy of the kings of Persia was traced from Perseus, 
the son of Jupiter and Danaé, they were exceedingly proud of it. Achz- 
menes, Cyrus, and Cambyses, might justly be so, because they were 
descended directly from Perseus, by the male line. But Xerxes was 
descended only by the female line; for he was the son of Darius, 
Darius was the son of Hystaspes, Hystaspes the son of Arsames, Ar- 
sames of Ariamnes, and Ariamnes of Teispeus®. Teispeus (adds Hero- 
dotus, according to the usual reading) was the ‘son of Cyrus;’ Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses, and Cambyses was the son of Achzemenes 
(another reading has, Cambyses was son of Teispeus, and Teispeus was 
son of Achzemenes). It is thus that Xerxes traces his genealogy ; he 
has not carried it back further than Achzmenes, ‘the grandfather’ (or, 
according to another reading, which places Teispeus between Cambyses 
and Achzemenes, ‘ great-grandfather’) of Cyrus. It does not appear 
that Darius, son of Hystaspes and father of Xerxes, descended from 
the family of this Achzemenes in a direct line by the male side. But 
we know that the maternal grandfather of Xerxes was Cyrus, and that 
he reckoned Achemenes amongst his maternal ancestors; for he was 
the son of Darius and of the daughter of Cyrus, who was sister to Cam- 
byses, the son of Cyrus. We do not, therefore, see how he was de- 


® Herod. I. exxv. ¢ Herod. II. xci. ; Apollod. II. iv. $i. 
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scended by so many degrees in a direet line on the male side from 
Acheemenes. Observe, that in the Greek of Herodotus we have Tetc- 
weoc, a genitive which may come either from the nominative Tefomsuc 
(as BaciAev¢ in the third declension contracted), or from the nominative 
Tetoxnc, as AnpooGérne of the first declension contracted. 

‘‘ Darius, son of Hystaspes, and father of Xerxes, succeeded Camby- 
ses, son of Cyrus, after the extermination of the Magi. Xerxes was 
the san of Darius and of the daughter of Cyrus, who was the sister of 
Cambyses, as I have before said: Cyrus was, therefore, bis maternal 
grandfather: thus much is clear and evident from Herodotus. The 
genealogy, therefore, which Xerxes gives of himself (VJL xi.) is false. 
For, according to this genealogy, Cyrus is the fifth ancestor of Xerxes; 
whereas he was, in fact, only his maternal grandfather. Cyrus, I say, 
would he his fifth ancestor aecording to this genealogy, since Teispeus, 
who is the third ancestor of Darius, son of Hystaspes, and father of 
Xerxes, is there set down as the son of Cyrus. Now it is impossible 
that Teispeus should be at the same time the son af Cyrus, and great- 
great-grandfather of Darius, son of Hystaspes: for this Darius married 
the daughter of Cyrus, who would thus be the sister of Teispeus ; and 
we can scarcely imagine a man to marry the sister of his great-great- 
grandfather, and have children by her: yet it is certain that Darius 
married the daughter of Cyrus, and by her had Xerxes. Neither does 
it appear that Teispeus was the son of Cyrus; no ancient author asserts 
it; indeed all history contradicts it, for it informs us that Cyrus had 
but two sons, Cambyses and Smerdis. This passage of Herodotus 
(VII. ii.) is therefore corrupt, and the negation pyde is wanting before 
the words rod Kipey, as was observed by Salmasius’. 

** Xerxea, in this genealogy, speaks first of his paternal ancestors, of 
Darius his father, Hystaspes his grandfather, Arsames his great-grand- 
father, Ariamnes his great-great-grandfather, and Teispens his fourth 
ancestor. - He speaks first of those from whom he was descended in a 
direct line by the male side; and afterwards of his maternal ancestors, 
of Cyrus his maternal grandfather, of Cambysas his great-grandfather, 
the father of Cyrus, and of Achaemenes his great-great-grandfather, or 
his fourth ancestor, if we put a Teispeus between Cambyses and Ache- 
menes, He does not speak of Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, and his maternal uncle, as he was not one of his ancestors. 
Cambyses (that is, the ancient, the father of the great Cyrus, who trans- 
ferved the empire of the Medes to the Persians) is, in this genealogy of 
Xerxes, the son of Achgemenes, roi Kipou, rod KapBicew rov ’Ayapé- 
weog, Whereas in I. cxi. Herodotus says that the father of this same 
ancient Cambyses, the husband of Mandane, and father of Cyrus, was 
not Achzemenes, but another Cyrus, dc apa Mavdavng re tin raig rifc 


7 Exercit. Plin. p. 1183. 
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"Aorudyew Ovyarpoc mul Kayieew rod Kigov: so that the ancient Cam- 
byses was not the immediate descendant of Achamenes, not his son, but 
the son of a Cyrus, and merely ome of the descendants of Achwmenes 
in a direct line by the male side. We know not, however, by how 
many descents, for we do not find in the ancient authors whose son this 
Cyrus (the father of the ancient Cambyses) was, though we learn from 
Stephanus the geographer that Acheemenes was the son of Aigeus. 

‘‘ How many difficulties does this genealogy offer? But may we not 
conclude that Xerxes, after having named his paternal ancestors regu- 
larly from father to son (or rather from son to father), passes suddenly 
to his maternal ancestors, and makes an abridged enumeration of them 
so as to trace back to Achzemenes; and that in this enmmeration he 
omits the least illustrious, in his impatience to name Acheemenes; that 
rov Kupou does not signify ‘the son of Cyrus,’ but only ‘one of the 
descendants of Cyrus’ (for in fact Xerxes was not the son of Cyrus, but 
only son of the daughter of Cyrus), and likewise that rov ‘Ayacpéveoc 
does not signify that Cambyses the ancient was the ‘son’ of Ache- 
menes, but only ‘ one of the descendants’ of Acheemenes. 

‘“‘Cyrus the great, on account of his conqueste, Cambyses the an- 
cient, from having married Mandane the daughter of Astyages and 
mother of Cyrus, who tsansferred the empire of the Medes to the Per- 
sians, and Acheemenes, as having given the name of Achemenides to a 
tribe or family which became the most illustrious amongst the Persians, 
deserved to be named in the maternal genealogy of Cyrus. Neither 
the mother of Xerxes, though daughter of the great Cyrus, nor the 
father of Cambyses the ancient, is named, because there was no circum- 
stance which distinguished them; and for this reason, Xerxes passes at 
once to Cyrus his maternal grandfather, without naming his mother, and 
from Cambyses the ancient to Achzmenes, without mentioning the 
father of this Cambyses. 

‘* Darius was the son of Hystaspes; he was the eldest -son, and 
about twenty years old when Cyrus made war on the Massagete : 
Herodotus remarks, that he was left in Persia, because (although 
twenty years of age) he was not considered ald enough to go to the 
war: Hyataspes was the son of Arsames, and was a priace of the family 
of the Achsamenides.”’—BrLLaNncer. 

28. Tow Kipov. Cyrus. M. Bellanger, in the preceding note, has 
endeavoured to prove that Darius was descended from Achemenes only 
by the female side, and that consequently we should read pndé before 
rov Kupouv. Salmasius® was also of this opinion. But Arsames, the 
grandfather of Darius, was undoubtedly of the family of the Ache- 
menides. Herodotus (I. ccix.) positively says so. The mistake mto 
which these two critics have fallen, has originated in their taking the 
Cyrus here mentioned for the founder of the Persian empire, whereas 


-6 Raerc. Plin. ad Solini Polyhist. p. 833, - 
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he was in fact his grandfather. The following is, in my opinion, the 
genealogy of this family; and I so find it, or very nearly, in Paulmier 
de Grentemesnil®, and in Thomas Gale’. 


ACH AMENES. 
TEISPES, 
CAMBYSES, Herod, I. xeviii.; VII. xi. 
CYRUS, I. xciii. ; VII. xi. 


Prmmeaeeen: 


CAMBYSES, husband of Mandan. = = == + +~“‘TEISPES. 
CYRUS, founder of the monarchy. ARMN ES. 
CAMBYSES. ARSAMES. 
HYSTASPES, 
DARIUS. 


Eschylus*, in his tragedy entitled ‘ Perse,’ gives a very different 
genealogy. According to this poet, a Mede first governed the Per- 
sians, and his son succeeded him. After him came Cyrus. A son of 
Cyrus was the fourth. Merdis was the fifth. Artaphernes killed him. 
Maraphis was the sixth, and Artaphernes the seventh. At length, for- 
tune favouring Darius, he was the eighth. 

Stanley thinks that the two Median princes were Cyaxares and 
Astyages. It may be so. But according to this hypothesis, Aeschylus 
should have named three, as it was Phraortes, the son of Deioces?, who 
conquered Persia. Neither can I agree with this writer in thinking, 
that Darius the Mede of the Scriptures, is Astyages, maternal grand- 
father of Cyrus. Darius the Mede reigned only over the Babylonians, 
and Astyages was only king of the Medes. Stanley recognises the 
Magus Smerdis, in Merdis. As to Artaphernes and Maraphis, this 
writer conjectures, that these two conspirators occupied the throne im- 
mediately after the assassination of the Pseudo-Smerdis; and that 
Darius, having put them to death, himself ascended the throne. For 
my own part, I prefer the conjecture of M. Schiitz‘, that some scho- 
liast, wishing to explain the words ofc réd’ qv xpéoc, in the 774th 
verse, had added the names of the seven conspirators in three additional 
verses; that of these, two being lost, the third 


“Exroc 6€ Mapagec EBdopoe 3° ’Apragpérne, 
had remained, and from the margin got into the text. This appears to 
me the only way of justifying A¢schylus. 


29. TédoW. Pelops. Pelops and his father Tantalus were originally 
of Sipylus, a little town on the frontiers of Phrygia and Lydia. Such 


® Exercitat. in Opt. Auct. Greec. p. 30. 3 Herod. I. cii. 
' In notis ad Herodot. I. ccix. p. 8. * Aschyli Trag. vol. II. in excursu 2 
® AZschyl. Pers. 762. ad Persas, p. 123. [See note 182, bk. I.] 
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is the opinion expressed by Euripides*. Apollodorus® says that Niobe, 
having quitted the city of Thebes, came to seek her father Tantalus at 
Sipylus. 

In the time of Pelops, Phrygia was under the dominion neither of 
the Persians nor the Medes. It was’ subject to Assyria. The Medes 
subdued the Assyrians, and were succeeded in their empire by the Per- 
sians. The Median and the Persian kings considered the ancient kings 
of Assyria not merely as predecessors, but as ancestors. 


XVI. 80. Ob rp xpmry of Kededopare reeOdpevoc. Did not comply 
with his first invitation. Because, in Persia, it was a capital crime to 
sit on the king’s throne. “ Illis enim (Persis) in sell4 Regis consedisse 
capitale foret *.” 

31. “Ieov éxeivo, wap’ éuol céxperac. That is as commendable, in my 
opinion. “‘Sxpe’ ego audivi, milites, euin primum esse virum, qui ipse 
consulat quid in rem sit: secundum eum, qui bene monenti obediat.” 

*‘ Sapientissimum * esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit veniat in men- 
tem: proxime accedere illum, qui alterius bene inventis obtemperet.” 


XX. 32. Téocepa trea xdnpea. Four entire years. Darius was em- 
ployed three years® in making the necessary preparations for the war 
against Greece; in the fourth year, Egypt revolted’, and this prince 
died in the year following, which was the fifth after the battle of Mara~- 
thon. Xerxes occupied four years in preparations, and in the course of 
the fifth put his army in motion. At length, after a very long march, 
he arrived at Sardis, where he wintered*. At the commencement of 
the spring, he advanced to Abydos‘, and thence into Greece. It follows 
from this account, that Xerxes did not pass into Greece till the eleventh 
year after the battle of Marathon. This agrees very well with the 
statement of Thucydides‘, who says, that this prince undertook his 
expedition in the tenth year after that battle. —Wessz ine. | 

M. Bellanger thought that Diodorus Siculus’ and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus* were mistaken in placing the expedition of Xerxes in the 
archontate of Calliades, and in the first year of the 75th Olympiad. 
But those authors are perfectly right. We have but to remember that 
the Athenian year commenced with the Olympiads at the summer sol- 


5 Iphig. in Aul. 953. appears to have been the first prince 
6 Apollodori Bibl. IIT. v. § vi. p. 168. who subjugated Asia Minor. 
? The Persians were the successors of ® Quint. Curtius, VIII. iv. § xvii. vol. 

the Medes, and the Medes of the Assy- II. p. 587. 

rians. The latter possessed the empire ° Tit. Liv. XXII. xxix. 

of all Asia, and Troy was, according to 1 Cic. pro rent, Xxxi, 

Plato, (de Legibus, IIT. vol. II. p. 685, # Herodot. VII. i 

p.) under their dominion. We know lit- 3 Id. ibid. iv. 

tle of Assyria but what we learn from ‘* Id. ibid. xxxii. 

Herodotus. Now, according to this his- § Id. ibid. xxvii. 

torian, 80 far from Troy having been § Thucyd. I. xviii. 

subject to the Ass Lydia never 7 Diod. Sic. XI. i. vol. I. p. 408. 

became so even to the Medes, and Cyrus ® Dion. Hal. LX, i. p. 536. 
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stice, only a little before the. Pelopamnesian war, aeeotding to: the alte- 
yation of the eslendar by Meter, and that the archons. entered on theiz 
office at the commencement of the civil year, which began six months 
earlier, Thua Xerxen may have commenced. hia march at the begin- 
ving of the arcbantate of Calliades, or a little before it, and have arrived 
in Greece in the same axchontate. The six first months of the office of 
this mnagiatrate answer to the last six months of the fourth year of the 
74th Olympiad, and the last six montha of his archontate to the first 
six months of the first year of the 75th Olympiad. 

With regard to the consuls whom these: hieterians make to. enter on 
their office at the same. time with Calliades, we may remark that Diado~« 
vas. Siculus follows the Fasti Conaulares af Fabias Pictor, and Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus those of Cato, which differ from the preceding. 
It in therefore not susprising that the names ef the consuls given. by 
these two histariens. ahould not be the same. 

33, Tlévmrg dé ersi Gropivyp. dt tha end of the fifth year. M. 
Reiske® thinks that this should he rendered, ‘quinto. autem anne. ex- 
eunte,’ bus he gives no reason for it. Nut dveres in Homer is inter- 
preted by Eustathius’, reAccovrac. 

This expedition of Xerxes was pradicted ahout eighty years before 
by the prophet. Daniel, in the following words*: ‘“ Behold, there shall 
stand up: yet three kings in Persia; and the fourth shall be far richer 
than they all: and by bis strength through his riches he shall stir up 
all against the realm of Greecia,” 


XXL 34. ‘Ywo paoriywv. With whips, Such was the military dis- 
eipline. of the Persians, many examples of which are to be found in 
Herodotus and Xenophon. A salidiey thus treated, must have been 
insensible to honour. 


XXIV. 35. Abra. dpvecesy éxéheve, He gave the. order to dig through 
i. If we may believe Plutarch *, Xerxes wrote to. Mount Athos the 
following absurd letter: ‘ Divine Athos, who liftest. thy summit to the 
skies, do not oppose to my workmen. hard stones difficult toa. cut 
through; or I will have thee cut down,.and precipitated into the sea.” 

The canal was begua a little above Sana, that town being thus 
enclosed in the island, which, before the works undertaken at the 
orders of Xerxes, was a peninsula. Thucydides * positively agserts 
this. 

XXV. 36. Acux)y ’Axriy. Leuce Acte.. White coast. The southern 


promontory of Enboea, 300 stadia distant frem Sunium, was called 
Leuce Acte*®. But the place which Herodotus now speaks of was on 


9 Miscell. Lips. Nova, vol. VIII. p.461. * Plutareh. de Ira echibenda, p. 465,.D, 
1 Eustath. ad Iliad. X. 251. p. 802. * Thucyd, IV. cix. 
2 Daniel xi. 2. 5 Strabo, UX. p. 612, 
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the coast of the Propontis, and is mentioned by Lysias in one of his 
orations against Alcibiades®.. Demetrius of Magnesia says, on the 
authority of Harpocration’, that there being several Whitecoaets, Lysias, 
in this pussage, means that of the Propostis. 


XXVI. 37. Tite @yopic. The public square. Salmasius® reads é& 
abrijc rijc axpnc, ‘from the citadel itself;’ and he founds this upon the 
assertion of Xenophon, who says’, that the sources of this river were 
below the citadel. But the public square might be on that very spot. 

38. LeAnvot Mapovew. Of the saiyr Marayas, Hyagnis, a Phry- 
gian', invented the flute at Celeenz. He flourished at the same time 
with Erichthonius, king of Athens, in the year 1506 before our era. 
Marsyas, his son’, succeeded him in the art of playing on this instru- 
ment: after much practice’ he became proud of his proficjency, and 
ventured on a contest with Apollo, but was defeated, The god flayed 
him alive. Hygimus‘ rejates, that Apollo delivered him to a Seythian 
to flay. ‘ Apollo victam Marsyam ad arberem religatum Scythz tra- 
didit, qui cutem ei membratim separavit ;’’—according to the correction 
of Scheffer. 

Scythians, executioners of public justice, were at a late period 
employed at Athens, I think that Hyginus here used a prolepsis, and 
that ‘ Scytha,’ in this sentence, merely signifies an executioner. 

The punishment of Marsyas, according to Fortunio Liceti, is nothing 
more than an allegory. Before the invention of the lyre* the flute was 
esteemed the most delightful of instruments; but after the introduction 
of the lyre, the flute went out of fashion, and no longer made the for- 
tune of the player. In those remote times, pieces of leather were cir- 
culated as money; and the flute-players then gaining very little, the 
poets feigned that Apollo, who played the lyre, had skinned Marsyas, 
the flute-player. 


XXVII. 39. ’Avtp Audéc. A Lydian by nation. Pliny® says that 
he was a Bithynian, but he is mistaken. Plutarch’ does not name this 
rich nobleman [ssioc, with Herodotus, but Mv@nc, gen. MvGew, ace. 
TlvOnv. ‘* They relate that the wife of Pythes, who lived at the time of 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, was celebrated for her wisdom 
and good nature. Pythes had discovered some gold mines, and the 
riches which he drew from them were the objects almost of his adora- 
tion. His whole attention was absorbed by these mines, and he had no 


ot contra Alcibiad. p. 142, lin.16. | * Diod. Sic. III. lix. vol. I. pp. 227, 
arpocrat. Lex. voc. Acve} Aer. 228. 
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Oxon. 19735. 4to. p. 628, lin. 16. 
1 Marmora Oxoniensia, p. 4 ’ De Virtutibus Mulierum, pp. 262, 
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other care than that of turning their produce to account: he sent to 
them all the citizens of the city which he governed, and obliged them, 
without any distinction, to dig, carry, and purify the gold, leaving them 
not a moment’s leisure to attend to their own concerns; so that many 
of them died, and the rest, worn down by fatigue, despaired of being 
able to bear up against it any longer. Their wives at length bethought 
them of entreating the wife of Pythes in their behalf. They went to 
her palace with branches in their hands, which they laid down before 
her door. The princess appeared, listened to their complaints, and 
gave them hopes of a ehange for the better. In the mean time, she 
sent for certain goldsmiths, in whom she had confidence, shut them up 
in an apartment of the palace, and ordered them to make loaves, cakes, 
fruits, and all those things which she knew that Pythes liked best, in 
gold. All being completed by the return of Pythes, who had gone on 
a journey, he asked for his supper. His wife led him to a table 
covered with all kinds of meats and provisions manufactured in gold; 
but there was nothing fit to eat or drink; all was gold. At first he sur- 
veyed with pleasure these artificial provisions; but his eyes were soon 
satiated with the glittering spectacle, whilst his stomach was yet craving. 
A second time he demanded something to eat; and his wife set before 
him all that he asked for, but still in gold. He became at length impa- 
tient, and cried out that he was dying with hunger. ‘What do you 
complain of?’ asked his wife; ‘I give you such as I have. You have 
gold in large quantities brought, and nothing else; nobody here thinks 
of any thing but gold; their labour is employed only in amassing it: 
no one either sows, or plants, or reaps. No one cultivates the earth, no 
one endeavours to make that common mother produce the nourishment 
fit for man: we only ransack her bowels for useless riches: we destroy 
ourselves by this oppressive labour, and the strength of the citizens is 
exhausted.’ This discourse made an impression on Pythes. He did 
not, however, renounce the immense treasures which his mines pro- 
duced, nor did he cease to work them; but for the future he employed 
only a fifth part of the citizens, and commanded the rest to apply them- 
selves to agriculture and the arts. When Xerxes approached the sea to 
pass into Europe, and make war on the people of Greece, Pythes, 
having given him a most magnificent reception, and made presents to 
all the army, entreated a boon of the king. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘I have 
several children; dispense with the attendance of one of them on this 
expedition, and permit him to remain with me to sustain my old age.’ 
Xerxes was so irritated at this request, that he ordered the son in whose 
behalf Pythes had petitioned to be immediately put to death, his body 
to be cut in two parts, and placed on each side of the road by which the 
army was to pass. The other sons of Pythes he took with him, and 
they perished in various actions. So barbarous a treatment plunged 
Pythes into an abyss of sorrow; he became insupportable to himself, 
and, as happens to those who have neither courage nor strength of 
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mind, he was afraid to brave death, though he hated life. There was 
in the city a large bank or mound of earth, through which flowed a 
river called Pythopolites. He built a tomb on this bank, and turned 
the course of the river, so that it passed by the bank and washed the 
side of the tomb. The place of burial being thus prepared, he descended 
into it; and committing to his wife’s care his city and his little terri- 
tory, he forbade her ever to approach the tomb, but enjoined her to 
place his dinner every day in a small vessel, and let it descend with the 
stream ; and to continue this till she should see the vessel pass the tomb 
with the victuals untouched, when she might be sure that he was dead. 
Thus did Pythes pass the remainder of his days.” 

40. Ty wAaravicry ry yxpvety cal ry aprédy. The golden plane- 
tree and the vine. This vine* was afterwards carried away from the 
citadel of Susa by Antigonus, in the first year of the 116th Olympiad, 
$16 years before our era, and about 165 years after the interview of 
Xerxes with Pythius. As to the golden plane-tree, it was not so won- | 
derful. It was so small*, according to Antiochus, that it could scarcely 
afford shade to a grasshopper. It should be remarked, however, that 
this Antiochus was deputed by the Arcadians to the great king, and 
that, piqued at the little esteem in which that prince appeared to hold 
his nation, he endeavours to depreciate him as much as possible; and 
for this reason is not to be confided in. 

The Persians having set fire to the citadel of Athens, the olive-tree 
placed in the temple of Minerva, in testimony of the contest which had 
taken place between that goddess and Neptune with respect to that 
country, was consumed’. On the other hand, Xerxes made very 
favourable proposals to the Athenians, if they would treat with him’. 
Himerius, a declaimer of the fourth century, lays hold of these two 
circumstances, and says*: ‘‘I will require of Xerxes the plane-tree for 
the branch of Minerva, that the citadel may contain two trophies of that 
goddess; the one, which she obtained from Neptune, the olive-tree ; 
the other, which she gained from the barbarians, the plane-tree.” It is 
evident that Himerius alludes to this golden plane, which he desires 
should be required from Xerxes, because the sacred olive-tree of 
Minerva had been consumed. Theophilus, the son of Michael the 
stammerer, and emperor of the east, who was addicted to luxury, had 
improved upon this plane-tree of Pythius. He caused to be made‘ a 
tree of gold, on which were perched little birds, which, by means of 
tubes skilfully arranged, sang melodiously. | 


XXVITI. 41. ’Apyuplou péy dv0 x:Acddac radavrur, xpvotov dé rerpa- 
Koolag pupiddac orarhpwy Aapeiy éxideovoac éxra yrriadéwy. Two 
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thousand ialents in silver and in gold, and four millions, wanting sewen 
thousand, of Daric staterz. The talent is worth 225/. The 2000 talents 
are consequently worth 450,000/. The four millions of statere of 
gold are worth 14,000 talents of silver, that is to say, 3,150,004. 
Thus the total of the riches of Pythius amounted to 3,600,000. 


XXXT. 42. Mec. Honey. M. de Méziriac® thinks that Hem~ 
dotus means natural honey collected from shrubs. That is not his 
meaning. Anpscepyol were confectioners, who had the art of extract 
ing honey from tamarinds and from corn. The term bnprroepyog is 
employed in this sense by Athenzus*; drfoiioe dé wal ai ray sepi 
7a wéppara Onmeupyia ‘ Confectioners exeel in that which regards 
pastry and sweetmeats.’ We find it also in the Apophthegms of Plu- 
tarch’, ric dé rwv Kapév Paorleonc “Adac sya cal wéupara xap- 
soxevacpéva xepirrécg dua Onusovpyayv cal paysipwr girorwovperayc det 
wépwey wpoc abrdy..... ‘ Ada, queen of Caria, wishing to give him 
proofs of her zeal, sent him all sorts of viands and pastry, prepared in 
& superior manner by the most excellent cooks and confectioners.’ 

The more I examine this passage of Heredotus, the less am I 
inclined to think that this honey was natural; on the contrary, it 
appears to me to have been a sort of artificial honey, a composition. 

43. Kédopg. Ornamental attire, Kéopoc signifies the ornaments 
peculiar to women; and lian *, paraphrasing this passage, says, neck- 
laces and bracelets. 

44. "AOavary aydpi. To an immortal. As we might say, to a 
guardsman. The immortals were s chosen troop of horse. Herodotus 
speaks of them more fully lower down. (1xx xiii.) 


XXXII. 45. pce cavida xpoctseracctdevoay. They crucified. 
him. 1 have decided in favour of this interpretation, on the authority 
of Hesychius, who says, speaking of cavic: émtriMerae O€ nai éxt rov 
eravpuv. ‘The word eavic is also used for the cross.” This arises 
undoubtedly from the little board which was placed above the cross, on 
which were inscribed the crimes of the sufferer, or sometimes only his 
name, The passage of Hesychius may also be explained, “‘ They also 
place the cavie or little board above the cross.” 


XXXV. 46. Hediwr eityoc. A pair of fetters. Diogenes Laértias® 
affirms that those who have written on the Magi, condemn Herodotus 
for saying that Xerxes ordered fetters to be thrown into the sea, since 
the Magi regarded the sea as a divinity. But Kiihn very justly 
remarks, in his note on this passage, that the ancients, when they con- 


5 Mém. de l’Acad. des B. L.tom. IX. ’ Fut. Apophth. p. 280, a. 
ar. Hist. I1. xiv. p. 108. 
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sidered themselves as having ground of complaint against their divinities, 
weed them very raughly. 

47. Zriforrac rov ‘EdAjorovroy. Branding the waters of the Hei- 
lespont. As they used to. brand a cyiminal. The actions which the 
Greeks impute to Xerxes appear greatly exaggerated ; but this, I am 
persuaded, is to be traced to the hatred which his expedition against 
them had inspired. We know, teo, the proverb of Juvenal, ‘ Greecia 
mendax.’ Had we the histery of Persia written by the Persians them- 
selves, we might be able to trace out the truth, even through the dis-~ 
guises in which they would prohably have enveloped it. 

- We may remark that Herodotus does not affirm the circumstance 
here alluded to. Juvenal’ has been equally reserved [or rather he 
contradicts the tale ; | 


Ile tamen (Xerxes) qualis rediit, Salamine relietaé 
In Corum atque Eurum solitus szvire flagellis 
Barbarus, Zolio nunquam hoc in carcere passos, 
Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigzeum ? 
Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 
Credidit. 


48. Aorepp worapy. Deceitful river. It appears strange that Hero- 
dotus should give to the Hellespont the name of river. But the learned 
and ingenious author of the Journey to Palmyra, Mr. Wood, offers an 
excellent reason. for this in his work, entitled ‘a Description of the 
Troad *.” 

‘There is something remarkable in the epithet ‘broad,’ which is 
more than once given by Homer to the Hellespont: for it seems to he 
improperly applied to a sea, which is narrower than many rivers. And 
yet this poet is not singular in representing it in this light, fer Orpheus 
speaks of the broad Hellespont. Eustathius and other commentators 
have endeavoured to explain this term, but in a manner, I think, not 
satisfactory. I shall therefore beg leave to offer a conjecture upon this 
head, which occurred to me upon the spot. When 1 was sailing 
npwards from the Augean sea info the Hellespent, we were obliged to 
make our way against a. constant smart current, which, without the 
assistance of a north wind, generally runs about three knots in an hour. 
At the same time we were land-lacked. on all sides; and nothing 
appeared in view but rural scenery: and every object conveyed the 
idea. of a fine river, running through an ialand country. In this situa- 
tion I could hardly persuade myself that I was at sea; and it was as 
natura] to talk of its comparative great. breadth, as to mention its 
embouchure, its pleasant stream, its woody banks, and all those cir- 
cumstances which belong to rivers only. The epithet ‘ swift-flowing,’ 
or ‘rapid,’ which the poet applies to it (but never to any other sea), 


1 Juvenal. Sat. x. 179. 2 Description of the Troad, pp. 320, 321. 
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shows that he considered it merely as a running stream; and Hero- 
dotus, who visited the Hellespont with the curiosity of a traveller, 
actually calls it a river.” 

Mr. Chandler? is also of the same opinion. 

XXXVI. 49. LuvOdrrec. They fastened together. ‘There were two 
bridges,” says M. Wesseling in a note, “the first composed of 360 
vessels, which presented their sides to the Euxine sea; the second of 
314, the heads of which were turned towards the Hellespont. The 
vessels of the first bridge were ranged side by side, and those of the 
second, end to end. The first bridge therefore must have consisted of 
a much larger number of vessels than the second.” 

Thus concludes M. Wesseling. It seems to me, however, that the 
direct contrary is to be inferred; for if the vessels were, for example, 
sixty feet long and twelve wide, the second bridge, which presented 
only the heads of the vessels, must have had five times as many as the 
first, which was not the case. 

But this is not the greatest difficulty. The vessels of the first bridge 
presenting their sides to the Euxine sea, and, thus placed, being inca- 
pable of resisting the currents of that sea, especially with a north wind, 
must necessarily have been driven out of their line, which consequently 
would have prevented the completion of the bridge. 

‘‘ Since the Hellespont in the neighbourhood of Abydos,” says Major 
Rennell*, ‘has a very considerable bend in its course, first running 
northward from Abydos towards Sestos, and then taking a pretty sharp 
turn to the eastward; may it not have been, that the two lines of ships 
were disposed on different sides of the angle just mentioned, by which 
it might truly be said, that the ships in one line presented their heads 
to the Euxine, in the other their sides, although the heads of both were 
presented to the current? ” 

I cannot conceive how the vessels of the first bridge, which presented 
their sides to the Euxine sea, could at the same time present their 
heads to this sea, even if arranged transversely. Major Rennell seems 
also to be mistaken as to the placing of these vessels, as he says those 
of the second bridge presented their fronts to the Euxine sea, whereas 
Herodotus positively asserts that it was to the Egean sea. 

I understand the matter thus: 1. The first bridge was constructed in 
a wider channel, as this bridge had the larger number of vessels, which 
presented their sides to the Propontis. The second must have been on 
a much shorter line, as it had forty-six vessels fewer; and moreover 
these vessels presenting their heads to the Egean sea must have occu- 
pied a much smaller space. 

2. At that season of the year, when these bridges were constructed, 


* Travels in Asia Minor, ITI. pp. 10, 4 The Geogr. Syst. of Herodotus, 
ll. p- 125. 
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the north winds did not prevail. It was not therefore necessary to 
oppose a very powerful resistance to the waves of the Propontis. For 
this reason, the vessels of the first bridge were arranged with their 
sides to the current. But as, at the same season, the south and south- 
east winds blew constantly, and it was necessary to guard against the 
waves of the Egean sea, the vessels of the second bridge were disposed 
so as to present their heads to that sea. By this arrangement, the 
waves of the Egean sea, in some degree weakened by having traversed 
a part of the Hellespont before reaching the line of vessels, were broken 
by the heads of the ships, which were the less likely to be driven away, 
as they were firmly anchored. 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, bis utere mecum. 


50. Acécxdoov dé trdgavety xaré\trov rwy wevrynxovrépwy Kai rptq 
xov. They left a free passage for the galleys in three places. ‘Yxé- 
gavor¢ signifies an opening which affords entrance to light; dtéxdoo¢ 
Urdpavorc, a passage which permits vessels to pass and repass. 

Three passages were left in this bridge, for two reasons. The first, 
that the navigation of the small craft to and from the Euxine sea might 
not be interrupted ; and the second, that the force of the current might 
be thereby diminished. Herodotus mentions only the former reason ; 
the latter appears to me equally cogent: the more numerous these pas-- 
sages were, the less was commerce impeded ; and the greater the num- 
ber of outlets for the waves, the smaller would be their force. 


XXXVII. 51. ’Exdtrarv. Disappearing. There was no eclipse at 
Sardis in this year; but there was a very remarkable one in the year 
preceding, 481 years before our era, on the 19th of April, as I have 
been informed by the late M. Pingré, of the Academy of Sciences. It 
therefore happened about the time of the departure of Xerxes from 
Susa. Herodotus, who had heard say that there was an eclipse at the 
time of the departure of Xerxes, imagined that it was on his departure 
from Sardis, which was a year later than that from Susa. Though 
Pythius might be alarmed, it does not follow that this eclipse did not 
happen till the moment of the departure from Sardis. And there is 
every reason to believe, that it was this terror that induced him, con- 
trary to his natural disposition, which was avaricious, to make such 
magnificent presents to Xerxes, for the purpose of conciliating his 
favour, and disposing him to accede to his request. 


XXXVIII. 52. Opijiag ra vod, voorioeac driow. May you 
come back successful in your undertakings. This is an imitation of the 
18th and 19th verses of the 1st book of the Iliad. 

"Ypiv pév Geol dotev, "OdAdpma dwpar’ Exorrec, 

"Exxépoat [Ipidpoto wodey, eb & oixad’ ixéoBat. 
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‘May the gods, who inhabit Olympus, by ‘your hands overthrow the 
city of Priam, and happily bring you back again to your country!’ 


XXXIX. 53. Tov xpijy wavouiy abryg yvvaui ovrérsoba. Who 
eught to follow me with all your family, and even your wife. Tavrouin, 
though really a dative, is here taken adverbially, in the same manner as 
evyyj, which we find every where, aad wayorparry, which is employed 
by Herodotus, 1. lxii. 

54. ’Atinvy. The rewards. With akiny and iAacew we must under- 
stand reugy, or some other equivalent substantive. T<) is taken either 
in a good or a bad sense, acording to the occasion. Ai the authors 
abound in this mode of expression. One example will suffice. Lucian 
says*®, wc trécxn thy akiay dv cédpaxe. ‘That he may undergo a 
punishment proportioned to his actions, and that he may receive the 
reward of his crimes (his desert ].’ 

55. Méoow dtarapeiv. To cut him in two. “ At* quanto Xerxes 
facilior? qui Pythio, quinque filiorum patri, unius vacationem petenti, 
quem vellet, eligere permisit: deinde quem elegerat, in partes duas dis- 
tracturmm ab utroque viz latere posuit, et hae victima lustravit exercitum. 


XL. 56. ’Avapit, ob dcaxecpipévor. Pell-mell, without distinction. 
Herodotus does not mean to say that these troops were wholly without 
order, but that the soldiers were not classed according to their respec- 
tive nations. It was nearly the same as in our regiments, in each of 
which we find soldiers from all provinces. Our historian makes this 
remark, because in the Greek armies each distinct people formed a sepa- 
vate corps, which was subdivided into smaller bodies, according to the 
umber of tribes it comprised. 

57. Iedloy péya rij¢ Mndtkitc rp odvoud éore Nicator. The great 
plain of Media called the Nisean plain. In this plain were superb 
studs of horses, to the number of 150,000. Alexander’, on his return 
from India, had the curiosity to go to see them. There were then but 
50,000, the rest having been carried off by robbers. 


KLY. 68. Kara vépov rag Adyxac Exovrec. Holding the point 
upwards. This is what Herodotus means by the words, “ according to 
custom.” He here opposes this thousand men to the thousand men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, who carried the points of their pikes 
downwards. 

59. ‘Powac xpucéac. Pomegranates of gold. In the Greek there is xal 
pijda; but it is necessary to repeat xpueéa, which occurs before. Had 
there been any difficulty in this, Athenzeus would have removed it®. 


5 Lucian. Piscator, XIV. vol. I. 7 Arriani Exped. Alex. VII. xiii. 


p. 586. p. 505. 
4 Seneca de Ira, ILI. xvii. vol. I. ® Athen. Deipnes. XII. ii. p. 514, a. 
p- 120. 
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"Exi rv orupaxay pia ypued Eyovrec. ‘They have apples of gold 
at the lower extremity of their pikes.’ 


XLIII. 60. To Upetuov TMépyapoy. The Pergamum of Priam. 
Pergamum was the name of the citadel of Troy. Herodotus adds ‘ of 
Priam,’ to distinguish it from the city of Pergamum in Mysia, which 
was afterwards the capital of a kingdom, and from Pergamum, a city of 
the Pierians. 

[Homer writes ) Iépyapoc: the adoption of the neuter Népyapor 
belongs to a later age. Pergamus was the acropolis of Troy. | 

61. Ty ’AOnvaiy ry "Ikkadt. Minerva of Ilium. Minerva Ilias, in 
the Greek. She had a temple in the citadel, as we learn from Homer’. 
She was held in great veneration throughout the country. Alexander 
the Great, on his visit to Troy, offered up sacrifices to her '. 

We here perceive a palpable difference between the honours rendered 
by the Magi to Minerva, whom they considered as a divinity, and those 
which they paid to heroes who had been only men. To the former 
they offered sacrifices ; to the latter they only poured libations, 

An objection may be here taken against Herodotus. This historian 
has elsewhere observed (I. cxxxii.), that the Persians in their sacrifices 
poured no libations in honour of the gods. On this occasion, however, 
they do so in honour of heroes. It is easy, I think, to elear him from 
the charge of self contradiction. In J]. cxxxii. he speaks of the religion 
of the Persians, and of the rites which they observed. But here the Per- 
sians being in a foreign country, and feeling the necessity of conciliating 
the favour of the gods of the Greeks, they considered themselves bound 
to imitate that people in their form of worship. Perhaps, tao, they 
thought by this compliance to attach to them more strangly those 
Greeks who were fighting under their banners. What is in my opinion 
a sufficient proof that they practised the Grecian rites with no other 
view, is, that Mardonius* employed Hegesistratus to sacrifice in the 
Greek method, that he might know whether he should give battle. But 
vexed that the entrails of the victims did not promise him success in case 
he commenced the attack, and being resolved at all events to force the 
enemy to action, he turned his back upon the Greek auspices, and fol- 
lowed the customs of his country ’. 


XLIV. 62. Lpoctétpn AiBov revxod. A tribunal of white marble. 
On this mound or hill were placed seats for the nobles who were to 
accompany Xerxes, and another much more elevated, of white marble, 
for the king. This is what is meant by wpoefédpn. 


XLV. 63. "EGaxpuce. He shed tears. The reflection made by 
Xerxes on the sad end of so many thousands of men, revive in his 


® Homeri Iliad. VI. 88. . *® Herod, [X. xxxvi. 
1 Arriani Exped. Alex. I. xi. p. 47. 2 Id. ibid. xl. 
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breast some sentiments of humanity ; but ambition soon re-asserts its 
supremacy, and overpowers those better feelings. I greatly doubt 
whether Valerius Maximus has guessed the real source of the tears of 
Xerxes, and I think there is a dash of malice in what he says of them *: 
‘‘ Qui mihi specie alienam, revera suam conditionem deplorasse videtur ; 
opum magnitudine, quam altiore animi sensu felicior.” I am much 
better pleased with what Pliny the younger writes in his letter to Cani- 
nius®: “Tam angustis terminis tante multitudinis vivacitas ipsa con- 
cluditur, ut mihi non venia solum digne, verum etiam laude, videantur 
ill regize lacryme. Nam ferunt Xerxem, cum immensum exercitum 
oculis obiisset, illacrymasse, quod tot millibus tam brevis immineret 
occasus.” M. Wesseling thinks differently. 


XLVI. 64. Tevoac rov aiiva. Letting us taste the sweets of exist- 
ence. Tetoac is he who offers any thing to the taste, yevodpevoc, he 
who tastes. For want of attention to this distinction, many have mis- 
taken the sense of this passage. Valla has erroneously translated ‘ dulce 
gustans seculum.’ This is absurd; for the divinity manifests no jea- 
lousy by being happy, but by reserving this happiness to himself, and 
communicating to mankind but a slender portion of it, with which he 
seasons the numerous ills that mankind experience. The ancients for 
the most part believed that the gods, in their jealousy of man, reserved 
to themselves unmixed happiness. 


XLIX. 65. Ai cvpgopai ray &vOpwxrwyv Apyover. Men are swayed 
by accidents. This thought probably occasioned Sallust to say: ‘“ Ne- 
que ° regerentur magis quam regerent casus.”’ 

66. To xpdow aiei crdexrdpevoc. Always led on by delusion. Kyéx- 
reoOac is to deceive one’s self without perceiving it. But rd xpdow 
determines the kind of deception here meant. 

67. Ei Bovdevcpevoc per, afpwtéa. If he were to keep his fears for 
his deliberations. ‘‘ Priusquam incipias, consulto: et ubi consulueris, 
mature facto opus est ’,” 


68. LV. ‘O cuppuxrog orpardc. The main body. This division 
was no doubt less numerous than Cornelius de Pauw apprehends, and 
may very well have passed in a single day and night. This is the body 
mentioned by Herodotus in xl., and very different from that which is 
spoken of at the close of xli. as having marched pell-mell. 


LVI. 69. “Avdpa ‘EdAnordévrior. An inhabitant of the Hellespont, 
‘When ° with this Hellespontian you consider Xerxes happy, at the 


4 Valer. Max. IX. xiii, Ext. I. p. 860. T Sallust, Catilin. 1. 
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time when he is erossing the sea on a byidge of vessels, cast your cyes 
on those whe are employed in eutting the canal through Mount Athos 
under the lash of the whip, and on those whose noses and ears were 
eut off, because a tempest destroyed this bridge of vessels; and con- 
sider that it is your life, your condition, that these people would find 
most happy.” 

70. ["Aywy wavrac dvOpbrovc. Conducting mes of every race. Such 
is the force of the expression wdvrac ayOpwaove : it signifies not all 
mankind; but every kind of man. } 


LVII. 71. Wept éwurod rpéxywv. Running round himself. This is 
an imitation of Homer, on which the reader may consult Eustathius*, — 
and the Ionian Lexicon of milius Portus, under the word rpéxyecw wepi 


éwiirod. 


LVIIT. 72. Ta ipwadty xphoowv. Taking an opposite route. The 
fleet, in order to sail out of the Hellespont, must necessarily turn its 
back upon the army, which was advancing towards the commencement 
of the isthmus and the city of Cardia. 

738. ‘HAiov dvarordg. The rising of the sun. The summer rising, 
as Paulmier de Grentemesnil has judiciously remarked. 


LIX. 74. Tac véacg &véfvyov avedcicayrec. When they had drawn 
their vessels on shore. As the vessels of those times were not so large 
as ours, they were drawn on shore, when it was deemed necessary to 
remain any time in one place. This practice, which had been in use 
from the time of the siege of Troy, as we find in Homer, continued 
during the most flourishing periods of Greeian history. We often find 
it mentioned in the Hellenica of Xenophon’. Kal é pév Aveavdpoc, 
ixel atrg@ ro vauruKdy ouvertraxro, dvedxioag rac év rq "Edéog vaic, 
o’cac évvevhxovra, hhovylay hyev, extoxevdlwr cal dvapiywy abrdc. 
‘We may remark that this phrase is nearly parallel with that of our his- 
torian. The replacing of the vessels on the sea was expressed by the 
term ca@édxecy, or xaQedxvoat rac vatc. The same Kenophon, in the 
next paragraph of the same chapter, says, 6 d€ Avoavdpoc ro pey 
mxp@rov odlyac rav vewv KaQedxioac, and two lines lower down, pera 
6€ ratra cal ot ’AOnvatoe ix rov Noriov xaOeAxtoavrec rac Aovrac 
tpijpec, &c. Thucydides*® and other historians likewise speak of this 
practice. 


LX. 75. ‘EB8ophovra nat Exardow pupeadec. One million seven hun- 
dred thousand men. Though this prodigious number of troops may 
astonish us, it is by no means incredible. All the people under the 


®° Comment. in Hom. vol. IJ. p. 1264, 4! Xen. Hellen. I. v. vi. vol. III. p. 33. 
lin. 15. * Thucyd. VIII. xi. p. 513. 
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dominion of Persia were slaves, and were obliged to march without dis- 
tinction of birth or profession. Extreme youth or age were perhaps 
the only excuses admitted. Xerxes even says to Pythius, (xxxviii.) 
‘¢ Thou shouldst have followed me with thy wife and thy whole house.”’ 
This Pythius was a very aged Lydian nobleman, who had five sons in 
the service of the prince, and who entreated him to leave behind the 
eldest to take care of him in his old age. Voltaire, therefore, was not 
justified in considering this account as a fable’, or in supposing that 
Xerxes must have had a hundred million of subjects, because he had 
an army of two million men. Our customs must not be the standard 
by which we judge of those of the ancients. The most reasonable 
objection that can be made to the account of Herodotus is, how so 
enormous an army could be provisioned? But this objection is anti~ 
cipated by Herodotus. ‘‘ We have with us,” says Xerxes, “‘ plenty of 
provisions ; and as the nations against which we are marching, instead 
of being wandering hordes, cultivate the earth, we shall find in their 
fields corn, which we can appropriate to our own use.” In other places 
Herodotus has entered into further details. 

Authors differ greatly as to the number of the troops of Xerxes. 
Ctesias‘ assigns him 800,000 men, without reckoning the chariots ; 
Diodorus Siculus* the same number; but he copies Ctesias. lian‘ 
reckons 700,000; Pliny ’ 788,000; Justin ® 1,000,000, &c. 

When we recollect that Herodotus was in a manner a contemporary, 
and that he read his history to the Greeks assembled at Olympia, 
among whom there must have been many who had been in the battles 
of Salamis and Platza, we must regard him as more worthy of credit 
than later historians. . 

76. Aipacthy. With a wall. Aipacu) is strictly a wall built with 
unhewn stone, and without mortar or other cement. 


LXI. 77. Wdove axayéac. They had caps not stiffened. The Per- 
sians inhabited mountains, of which the climate was colder than the 
other countries of Asia which they had conquered ; and moreover, had 
their caps been of wool, not worked into felt, they would have afforded 
them, throughout the campaign, but slender protection against the heat 
of the sun, and none at all against the rain. I therefore conclude that 
the text must be corrupt. We find in Xenophon® the term ebrayeic, 
which signifies ‘ compact ;’ but as this is an Attic word, I change it to 
etrnyéac, which we find in Hippocrates’, who wrote in the Ionian 
dialect, ob yap xpdérepoy ike ra EuBpva caxévra, iy pi) ioyvpal ai 
pyrpac two, cai evanyéec. Thus widove ebxnyéac are caps of felt 


3 Questions sur l’Encycl. tom. I. p.94. p. 628, lin. 17. 
* Ctesias in Persicis, xxiii. ® Justin. Histor. II. x. p. 102. 
§ Diod. Sic. XI. iii. vol. I. p. 416. ® Xenoph. de Venatione, II. viii. 
. © Milian. H.V. XIII. iii. vol. II. p. 856. . ' Hippoer. de Mulierum morbis, I. 
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closely worked ; which will at once serve as a defence against rain, and 
the heat of the sun. 

The scholia upon Plato, collected by M. Ruhnken, and published ? 
since his death, explain [Anoewc* ric dea tHe rwy épiwy rucvwcewc 
ytvopévnc éoOiroc. 

{That the Persian cap was @rayic, not stiffened, is rendered certain 
by the following words of the scholiast on Aristophanes (Av. 487): 
Hide Tépoac éijv riv ridpay gopeiv GAN’ odbc dpOhy’ pdvoy dé 
ot Tlepowv Bacwtic éxpwvro—roicg pév GAdoe EB0¢ cal éxrvypévny 
kal xpoBdAXoveay éc ro pérwrov Exe. ‘ All Persians were allowed 
to wear the tiara, but not erect. The king of the Persians alone had 
an upright tiara. The rest wore it bent and projecting over the fore- 
head.’ The costume of the ancient Persians, as represented on the 
monuments of Persepolis and those of Egypt, corresponds exactly in 
all points with the description of Herodotus. | 

78. ’Avatupidac. Long trowsers. In Greek, avakupidec. Diodorus 
Siculus’*, speaking of the Gauls, says, ‘“‘ Their dress is magnificent. 
They wear tunics of various colours, and long hose, which they call 
breeches.” Thus it seems that the Persians were not the only people 
who wore such clothing. The Gauls wore them, as we have just seen, 
and also the Scythians, if we may believe Ovid‘ : 


Pellibus et laxis arcent male frigora braccis. 


Xenophon, describing the dress of Cyrus, represents him with 
trowsers of a purple colour ®. 

79. Téssa. Gerrha, A kind of wicker shield, of the form of a 
rhombus. 

80. ‘Yxo &, paperpewvec. The quivers beneath it. Herodotus says 
that the Persians carried their quiver beneath their shield, because on a 
march it was the custom to carry the shield across their shoulders. 

81. Kal rov wepwoixwy, ’Aprato. Their neighbours called them 
Artai. The Greeks anciently called the Persians ‘ Cephenes,’ and the 
people who lived near the Persians called them ‘ Artzi.’ This name 
applied to the whole nation, and not to a particular part of it. Had 
Major Rennell’ attended to this, he would not have said that the Arta- 
cene of Ptolemy and the Ardistan of modern geography were the same 
with the country of the Persians. 

82. ['Exadéovro dé xddat bro pév ‘EXAQvwv Knoiivec, tro pévrot 
opéwy abvréwy cal rwv meptolkwy, "Apraio. They were anciently called 
by the Greeks Cephenes, but by themselves and their neighbours, Artes. 
Herodotus goes on to say, that ‘After Perseus, the son of Jupiter 


? Scholia in Platonem, Lugd. Bat. © See Perizonius ad A¢liani Var. Hist. 
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and Danae, came to Cepheus, the son of Belus, and had his daughter 
Andromeda, a son was born to him, who was named Perses. Him 
Perseus left there, for Cepheus happened to have no male offspring. 
And from him (Perses) the Persians took their name.” 

The name Cephenes is supposed by Von Hammer-Purgstal* to be 
derived from that of the hero Kiv, who is celebrated in the Shahnameh. 
This opinion is weakened, however, by the fluctuation of its author's 
views*. It is perhaps more to the purpose to remark that Cophen 
(from kufa, a hill,) was a very ancient name in Persia. If we suppose 
that the Cephenes of the Greeks was a corruption of a derivative from 
Cophen, the name would then signify ‘ mountaineers ’ or ‘ hill-people.’ 

The national name Artei admits of a more satisfactory explanation. 
The word ‘arta,’ as our historian elsewhere informs us, signified ‘ great’.’ 
It is manifestly, therefore, the Afghan word ‘ artah,’ ‘ big,’ or ‘ large *.’ 

The etymology of the word Persia cannot be traced with any cer- 
tainty. It is probable that the Greeks in referring it to the hero Perses, 
son of Perseus, erred in the sane way, as if one were now to ascribe a 
common origin to the names Persia and Parsee. The hero Perseus 
was certainly connected by tradition (founded perhaps on mere resem- 
dlance of sounds) with the religion of Persia. Thus Statius says, 


-...Seu Persei sub rupibus antri 
Indignata sequi torquentem cornua Mitram. 
(Theb. I. 719.) 


Cedrenus states* distinctly, that Perseus was the founder of the fire 
worship, ‘ignis colendi ritum docuit.’ This, therefore, justifies the opi- 
nion of Von Hammer-Purgstal, that Perseus is the hero called in the 
Shahnameh, Bersin, the author of fire worship, and consequently that 
his name is not etymologically connected with that of Persia. 

To those who hold that the name Persia or Fars was derived from 
feras, ‘a horse,’ it may be objected that this word is not Persian, but 
Semitic. It would be natural enough for the Egyptians *, who were in 
immediate contact with Semitic nations, and for the Greeks, who derived 
so much of their early civilization from the Phoenicians, to call the 
equestrian nations of the east by a Semitic name; but we can hardly 
suppose a victorious nation to adopt a foreign name, and yet we find 


Pars, Persia, and Pérsa, the Persians, in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius *.] 


LXII. 83. ['Exadéovro d€ radat rpoe rdyrwy “Apt. Anciently all 
called them Arit. The Medes, we are told, were called Arii till visited 


8 Wiener Jahrbiicher, IX. p. 19. * Cedrenus, I. p 
® Ibid. LIII. p. 27. 4 Champollion, Grmam, I. p. 150. 
1 Herod. VII. cl. 5 Lassen, Altpers. Keil-i inet pp. 150. 


2 Klaproth, Mém. Rel. & l’Asie, III, 159. 
p. 460. 
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by Medea, who gave them her name. This, as well as the connexion 
between Perseus and the Persians, is evidently a Greek fable. The 
name of the Arii appears to have extended originally over all Bactria, 
but to have been confined in the time of Herodotus to the district of 
Her&t and its» neighbourhood. The Cissii, Kioow:, named by our 
author a little lower down, were probably the inhabitants of Chusistan. 
The Hyreanians occupied the mountainous country (now called Goor- 
gan) on the south-east shore of the Caspian sea. | 


LXITT. 84. Atvéove Owpnsac. Cuirasses of linen. Linen will 
resist the edge of iron or steel: ‘“‘hi* casses (nempe e lino) vel ferri 
aciem vincunt.” But how did they acquire this power? The linen 
was steeped in sour wine mixed with a certain quantity of salt. As 
many as eighteen thicknesses of this were laid on each other and 
worked together, as they make felt. No arrow could pierce a cuirass 
made in this manner. Such was that of Conrad, described by’ Nicetas 
Achominates. These cuirasses being proof against steel, they were 
introduced into many countries instead of iron ones. ‘ Mutavit* genus 
loricarum, et pro sertis atque seneis lineas dedit. Quo facto-expeditiores 
mnilites reddidit.” 

[ Armour of wadded linen was probably an Egyptian invention. It 
wks used by the wild tribes on the Nile in the country now called 
Upper Nubia. They called these linen cuirasses, cacac*, which name 
probably suggested the ‘ casses’ of Pliny. The same kind of defensive 
armour is still used in that part of Africa by the tribes which are 
removed a little from the ordinary course of change and innovation '. | 

85. Otro: dé bxd pér ‘EAAhywy éxadéovro Lipo, dwo dé rev Bap- 
Bdpwr "Acctpw:. The Greeks give them the name of Syrians, and the 
Barbarians that of Assyrians. ‘‘ When those’ who write the history 
of the empire of the Syrians, say that the Medes were destroyed by the 
Persians, and the Syrians by the Medes, they understand only the 
Syrians of Babylonia, who constituted the empire of Ninus.” 


[LXIV. 86. Baxrpwr 5é The Bactrians. It hardly needs to be 
here stated, that the site of the ancient Bactria is marked by that of the 
modern Balkh. A little further on Herodotus names a Scythian tribe, 
ZcvOac ’Apupyiovc, and Von Hammer proposes* changing this latter 
name into Tovpyiovc, the Turks. But perhaps it would be better to 
consider the Amyrgii as the occupants of the valley of the Moorg-ab. ] 

87. Kaddpeva. Cane. It is a kind of reed, of which we make 


¢ Plin. Hist. Nat. XIX. i. vol. ii ® Agatharchides de Mari Rubro, in 


p- 155, lin. 22. Hudson, I. p. 16. 
T Nicetsa Choniates Imperium Isaaci 1 Riippell, Reise in Nubien, p. 148. 
Angeli, I. p. 247, a. 3 Strabo, XVI. p. 1071, 8. 
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walking-sticks. It is called bamboo. The Indians make bows and 
arrows of it to this day. 

88. Kupf3aclac é¢ aku amcypévac dpbac elyov rexnyviac. They had 
felted caps terminating in a point. The term wernyviac indicates that 
the caps were of felt. TIcAnGelc is used in the same sense; we find it 
in an inscription of Theodorus, a small fragment of which is given in 
Suidas, under the word egaipa, and the whole of which is in the Antho- 
logia published by M. Reiske, p. 44, and still more correctly by M. 
Toup‘. M. Brunck, however, does not approve® of the correction of 
Toup. The first two verses of this inscription are as follows : 


Sol roy mAnOévra Ov ebldyrov rptyocg Gpuvov, 
"Eppa, KadderéAne expésacey méragoy. 


‘Calliteles has hung up in honour of you, O Mercury, this winged hat, 
of lambs’ wool well carded and fulled.’ 

89. Xdyapic. Sagaris. A kind of hatchet peculiar to the Ama- 
zons *, which cut on one side only. The term Sakr signifies a hatchet 
in the language of the Armenians’. 


LXV. 90. Eipara axo EvAwy werotnpéva, Of cotton. The Indians 
to this day wear garments of cotton, which their country produces in 
great quantities. It is found, likewise, in other places. ‘‘ Superior ° 
pars /Egypti in Arabiam vergens gignit fruticem, quem aliqui gossipion 
vocant, plures Xylon, et ideo lina inde facta Xylina.” 


LXVI. 91. TWdpOor dé, cai Xopdopuor cai Loydol re cai Tavddpror 
wat Aadixa. Parthians, and Chorasmians, and Sogdians, and Ganda- 
rians, and Dadics. Major Rennell places the Gandarians in Margiana’, 
because, in Isidorus, he finds the towns of Gadar’? and Apabarctica ?” 
between Niszea and Antiochia of Margiana. Hence he concludes that 
the Gandarians occupied the country of Gadar, and the Aparytes Apa- 
barcticena, and the rather because Herodotus (VII. lxvi.) gives the name 
of Gardarians to those whom he had elsewhere called Gandarians. 

To this I answer, 1. That we must not pronounce on the identity of 
one people with another, merely from a conformity of name; for by so 
doing we should perplex geography with an infinity of errors. This 
proposition appears to me so evident, that I shal] not proceed to prove 
it. 


' # Emendat. in Suidam, vol. I11. p. 183. p. 156, lin. 7. 

5 Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. III. ® The Geographical System, &c. 
in notis, p. 132. p. 295. 

6 Xenoph., Cyri Exp. IV. iv. x. vol. II. 1 Isidorus Characenus, p. 7. inter 

. 215. ; Geogr. Vet. Script. min. vol. II. | 

” See the Whistons, in the preface to ? Apabarctica in Isidorus is an adjec- 
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‘ 2. We find throughout Herodotus, the Gandarians, and never the 
Gardarians. All the editions of this author, the MSS. in the Royal 
Library, which I have myself consulted, those inspected by M. Wes- 
seling, or by persons employed by him, have all Gandarians. What 
then becomes of Major Rennell’s assertion ? 

3. If the Gandarians were a people of Margiana, as Major Rennell 
asserts, how shall we reconcile this with Strabo, who places them east 
of the Indus, or with Hecatzus, who places them on the western bank 
of that river ? . 

[In early times the Gandaride occupied the country from Peshawer 
to the Indus, but the name of Gandara is given by later oriental writers 
to Candahar. The Dadice were probably the Tadjiks, a people of 
ancient Persian race, who are now widely scattered throughout the 
countries east of Persia. Von Hammer considers* them as the ances- 
tors of the Germans or Deutsche, i, e. Tadschik. The Parthians occu- 
pied the north-eastern part of modern Persia, the Chorasmians Kha- 
warism, which includes the modern Khivah; and still further east the 
Sogdians inhabited Sogd or Samarcand. Elsewhere (III. xci.) our his- 
torian tells us that the Sattagydz, Gandarii, Dadicee, and Aparytze were 
united to form one satrapy. Major Rawlinson, it appears, has read 
the name Thatagush in the cuneiform inscriptions. This, which he 
considers as the Zarrayvda of Herodotus, he ingeniously traces through 
the various forms Airipaycpo (Ptolemy), Haetumat (Zendavesta), Ito- 
mand (Bundehesh), Hindmond (of the Arabs), and Hirmand or Hel- 
mund. He adds, that the modern Zhats of Candahar are probably the 
representatives of the Sattas, Thattas, or Hattas. The Aparyte we are 
unable to identify, but feel justified in concluding that they occupied a 
part of the modern Afghanistan. | 


" LXVII. 92. Kaomos 6€ stovpvac re évdeduxdrec. The Caspians were 
clothed in a cloak of goats’ skin. The ctcvpa or ootpva is a goat’s skin 
with the hair on‘. 

(93. Lapdyyar dé efuara pev BeCappéva Exovrec.... Taxrveg de 
avoupvogdpor re Eoay. The Sarange had garments of dyed cloths... The 
Pactyes wore cloaks of skins sewed together. The Sarangz are properly 
placed in Seistan. They have their name® from lake Zarah (Sanskrit, 
Hara), on the borders of which formerly stood the city of Zaranj or 
Zarang. Sharistan, a ruined city in the same country, owed its name 
perhaps to the tribe of the Sagartii mentioned by Herodotus. The 
Pactyes have given the commentators much trouble. Malte Brun 
places* Pactyica in Armenia; Rennell’ in the heart of Persia; while 
Billerbeck sets it® at one time on the Indus, at another on the Oxus. 
3 Wien. Jahrb. LIII. p. 26. 5 Burnouf. Le Yagua. app. p. 445. 

* See Ruhnken’s Lex. Timsei ad Plat. 6 Ann. d. Voy. IX. p. 340. 


p- 165; and Valckenaer, Animadv. in 7 Geogr. Syst. p. 504. 
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Perhaps the name Pactyes may be derived from pasht or pusht, ‘a hill’ 
(whence Pushtauneh or Pukhtauneh, the name which the Afghans give 
themselves), and so signify ‘the hill people®.’ We suppose them to 
have occupied the hills north of the river of Cabul, and to have extended 
eastwards towards Kashmir. | 


LXIX. 94. "ApdBiee dé Zecpac trelwopévor toay. The Arabs wore 
garments which were fall and spacious. The Ze:pat were very full and 
loose garments, as we learn from Times, in his lexicon of the words 
of Plato. Xtrdvec dvaxexo\rwpévor, according to the correction of the 
learned M. Rubnken. Harpocration also tells us that the Zeira or 
Seira was worn over the tunic. 

These Arabs were probably Fdumeans and Nabatheans. Those of 
Arabia Felix were never under the dommion of the Persians. The 
former extended from the confines of Judea to the Heroopolitic and 
Elanitic gulfs. The latter, contiguous to the Idumeans, stretched out 
farther to the east. 

95, Téka 8 wadlyrova. Bows dent backwards. The author no doubt 
means to point out some peculiarity in the bows of the Arabs. ‘‘ This 
term in Herodotus (zaXlvrova),” says Eustathius *, * means bent back- 
wards. When he says that the Arabs had bows xaNivrova, ‘bent,’ he 
does not mean simply bent, as for ordinary use, but bent backwards, 
such as are now often seen amongst barbarous nations.” 

96. AiBoc duc wexomnpétvoc. A sharpened stone. This stone is the 
‘smiris’ of Dioscorides*. Syilptc AiBog erly, 9 rac Whdove of daxru- 
AtoyAtbgor ophyover. “The smiris is a stone used by the jewellers to 
polish precious stones.” It is our emery, a sort of metallic stone used 
by armourers, cutlers, locksmiths, lapidaries, statuaries, &c. for the 
purpose of cleaning and polishing metal, or to assist in cutting glass, 
marble, and precious stones. 

97. Eixk® ypuvcény. A statue in gold. But we must read, eixovy 
xpvotny, according to the following rule of Gregory of Corinth: ra ei¢ 
w Ahyovra, OnAvKa Ext Tie airtartkije ig ov weparover. * Nouns femi- 
nine ending in w, make the accusative in ovy.’ 


LXX. 98. Ipoperwaridta dé irxwy. The skins of horses’ heads, 
IIpoperwridia are not here sheets of copper pierced for the ears and 
mane of the horse, as M. Reiske thought®. The Ipoperwxictoy is a 
kind of helmet, made of the skin of the head of any animal. This was 
very common, and especially among the Germans, as appears by the 
plates to the edition of Czsar’s Commentaries, published by Samuel 
Clarke, London, 1712, folio. It was the head armour of ancient times, 


® Pott, Etymol. Forsch, I. p. Lxxiii. 2 Dioscor. V. clxvi. p. 389. 
' Eustath. ad Iliad. III. p. 375, lin. 8. * Miscell. Lip. Nova, vol, VIII. p. 483 
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Hercules applied to this purpose the head of the Nemean lion, as we 
find from the following verse of Valerius Flaccus : 


Cleonzo jam tempora clusus hiatu 
Alcides ‘, 


Virgil gives one of a wolf’s head to Ornytus : 


Caput ingens oris hiatus, 
Et male texere lupi cum dentibus albis 5. 


The eastern Ethiopians had their heads covered with the skins of the 
heads of horses, torn off with the ears and the mane. 


LXXI. 99. ’Axovriotor d€ éxexatrost. Javelins hardened in the fire. 
The points of the javelins were hardened by means of fire. Homer, 
speaking of the weapon used by Ulysses to put out the eye of Poly- 
phemus, says °, 

“Agap d€ AaBwv Exvpaxreoy év xupi knréy. 


Which Madame Dacier has well translated, ‘J’en fis aussi-tét durcir la 
pointe dans le feu.’ But Pope much better, 


Whose point we harden’d with the force of fire. 


The poverty of the armour of the Libyans contrasts strongly with 
the costliness and elegance of that of the other people who accompanied 
Xerxes. 


LXXITI. 100. Kpdvea xexdeypéva, Helmets woven. The descrip- 
tion of the helmets of the Paphlagonians is obscure enough. Xenophon 
gives a more detailed and more intelligible account of them, in speak- 
ing of those of the Mosyneeci. ‘They’ wear on their heads a leathern 
helmet, like those of the Paphlagonians, from the centre of which rises 
a tuft of horse-hair, which stands up in a point like a tiara.’’ 


LXXIIT. 101. Té obvopa peréBarov éc Bpvyac. They changed their 
name to Phrygians. If the Phrygians are a modern people, as I have 
before contended, it will follow that the Armenians, who, according to 
Herodotus, were a colony of Phrygians, are much more so. But I have 
used the term only comparatively, and with reference to the Egyptians, 
whose antiquity is very remote. It may be that the Bryges passed 
from Europe into Asia, in very remote times, either from the restless- 
ness incidental to people inhabiting a climate little favoured by nature, 
or owing to some revolution, of which, at the present day, we are igno- 
rant. Established in Asia, they changed their name to that of Phryges ; 
and when the country they inhabited became too populous, they sent 


4 Val. Flacc. Argonaut, I. 34, ¢ Homeri Odyss. 1X. 328. — 
5 Virgil. Aineid. XI. 680. 7 Xen, Exp. Cyri, V. iv. § vi. p. 275. 
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forth colonies. And it was then, according to Herodotus, that they 
sent one to Armenia. Stephanus of Byzantium, under the word ‘ Arme- 
nia,’ says likewise, that the Armenians came from Phrygia, and that 
their language greatly resembled that of the Phrygians. 

But we shall perhaps do better to refer to Mar Ibas Cathina, a 
Syrian author, who flourished about 130 years before our era. This 
writer, who had been recommended by Valasarces, king of Armenia, to 
Arsaces, king of the Parthians, the conqueror of Antiochus Sidetes, had 
access * to the royal archives, and brought back to this prince a history 
of Armenia from the earliest times, written in the Chaldean language, 
and translated into Greek by order of Alexander the Great. This his- 
tory makes no mention of a Phrygian colony, but that Haicus, who is 
considered as the father and the founder of the Armenians’, passed 
with his partisans from Babylonia into the’ country which has been 
since called Armenia, where his successors reigned down to Aramus, 
his sixteenth descendant, who gave tu his people the name of Ara- 
means, or Armenians, and to the country, that of Armenia. Josephus 
is of the same opinion. ‘ From Aramus,” says he’, ‘‘ came the Arme- 
nians, whom the Greeks call Syrians.” This Aramus was, according 
to Moses Chorenensis, contemporary’ with Abraham. To these autho- 
rities may be added that of Strabo*. ‘‘ The Armenians, the Syrians, 
and the Arabians,” says he, “ have considerable affinity in their lan- 
guage, in their manner of living, and in the characteristic form of the 
body, more especially in those districts which border on each other... 
The Assyrians, the Arianians, and the Arameans (Armenians), have a 
resemblance not only to one another, but to the Mesopotamians. We 
may also say that there is some affinity in their names; for those whom 
we call Syrians, are by the Syrians called Armenians and Arameans.” 

M. Schroeder‘, however, thinks that this resemblance in the terms of 
the Syrian, Arabic, and Armenian languages, mentioned by Strabo, 
applies only to modern times (by modern times, it is presumed he 
means those of Strabo); and he asserts that the ancient language of the 
Armenians was very different from those of the Syrians and of the 
Arabs. If this be the case, which we can scarcely doubt when avouched 
by so learned a man, it may be that the Armenians were a Phrygian 
colony, as Herodotus says. This opinion is supported likewise, as I 
have before observed, by the remark of Stephanus of Byzantium, that 
the Phrygian language had a considerable affinity with the Armenian. 
To settle this point satisfactorily, it would be necessary to have some 
work written in Phrygian, a thing which I should conceive not possible 
to be procured at the present day. 

_ 8 Mosis Chorenensis Hist. Armen. I. pp. 12, 13. 
vii. et viii. p. 21, et seq. 5 Strabo, I. p. 70, B; p. 71, 4. 

8 Id. ibid. ix. et xi. p. 21, et seq. et * Schroeder, in Dissert. p. 52, in Gram- 

matica sive Thesauro linguse Armeniacee. 
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LXXV. 102. ’Adwzmexéac. Foxes’ skins. Although the country to 
which these Thracians were transplanted was not so cold as that from 
which they had been driven, they retained their ancient customs. The 
description given by Xenophon of the dress of the Thracians of Europe 
is perfectly conformable to that which Herodotus gives of the dress of 
the Asiatic Thracians. We may remark that Xenophon had himself led 
succours to Seuthes their king, and therefore spoke of their dress as an 
eye-witness. ‘‘ There fell a good deal of snow,” he says’, ‘‘ and the 
cold was so intense, that the water brought to drink at the repast froze, 
and even the wine in the vessels, and many soldiers had their noses and 
ears frost-bitten. We then found that the Thracians were right in 
wrapping up their heads and ears in fox-skins, and in wearing when on 
horseback, instead of the chlamys, tunics which cover not only their 
breasts but their thighs, with long robes which hang down to their 
feet.”” 

Montfaucon fancies a wide difference between the account given by 
Herodotus and that of Xenophon; for the latter, according to Mont- 
faucon‘, says, that the Thracians wore on their heads fox-skins, whereas 
the former speaks of foxes, We cannot easily imagine how this critic 
could impute to Herodotus so palpable an absurdity. ’Adwmexén signi- 
fies the skin of a fox, dopa being understood. 

103. HéArac. Light shields. Those who carried these shields were 
termed ‘ peltastee.’ The buckler of the heavy-armed troops was difficult 
to manage. Iphicrates substituted’ the pelta for it, about the third 
year of the 101st Olympiad, 377 years before our era. From that time 
we find no mention of ‘ hoplite’ amongst the Greek troops. 


LXXVI. 104. *Aoridac dé dpofotvac elyov. They carried shields 
covered with untanned cowhide. This cannot refer to the Asiatic Thra- 
cians, as he had just before been speaking of their origin, of their com- 
mander, and of their arms. Neither can it concern those of Europe, of 
whom he speaks in clxxxv. I therefore think with De Pauw, that 
there is a chasm here, and that the name of the nation and that of its 
commander are wanting. The late M. Wesseling suspected that it was 
the Chalybes, because these people had also an oracle of Mars, and 
because they were neighbours of the nations he had been here speaking 
of, as we see in I. xxviii. 

105. Ipof3ddovc dio Avxoepyéac. Two javelins of the make of Lycia. 
The ancients frequently denominated different species of weapons from 
the country where they were made. The best arms are the cuirass of 
Attic make, Owpaz ’Arruovpyfhc ; the helmet of the Boeotic make, xpavoc 
Bowwrtovpyéc; the widoc (an ornament for the head, a sort of helmet or 
cap), and the Laconic poniard, or of the make of Laconia, the Argolic 


5 Xenoph. Anab. VII. iv. § ii. p.414. 7 Diod. Sic. XV. xliv. vol. II. p. 36; 
® Antiquité Expliquée, IV. i. pp. 28. Corn. Nepos, in Iphicr. I. iii. p. 295. 
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buckler, the Cretan bow, the Acarnanian sling, the /£tolian dart, the 
Celtic sword, or sword of the Celts, and the axe of the Thracians’*. 
The Thracians spoken of in this paragraph wore armour nearly similar 
to that of the Lycians, or rather of the Cilicians their neighbours. They 
each carried small shields made of ox-hides undressed, and two boar- 
spears. The Cilicians also carried small bucklers or targets of un-~ 
dressed ox-hides with the hair, and each of them two darts or javeling 
(VII. xci.). Athenseus® quotes the words wpofiddovg dio hunovepyh- 
eae, from the 7th book of Herodotus, and says that they were javelins 
proper for hunting the wolf, and made in Lycia. He expresses at the 
same time two significations, ‘darts for hunting the wolf,’ and ‘ darts 
made in Lyeia.’ (Thus appearing to confound two similar words, Avxo- 
epyéac and Avxtoepyéac.] He adds, that, according to the gram- 
marian Didymus, they were darts made by a certain Lycius, who was a 
Beeotian, the son of Myron the statuary, according to Polemon, in his 
first book on the Citadel of Athens; but that apparently the gram- 
marian was ignorant that there are no words so compounded of the 
proper names of men, whereas there are many compounded of the pro- 
per names of cities and nations.—-BELLANGER. 


LXXVII. 106. Kafndéec dé of Mntovec. The Maonian Cabalians. 
These people appear to be the same with the Cabalians of III. xc. 
The inhabitants of Cabalis, a city situated near Cibyra, to the south of 
the Meeander, according to Hecatecus (as cited by Stephanus, under 
the word KafSaXic), were called KaBaXéec: and according to Strabo’, 
who speaks of the country Caballis, the people were called KaBaddeic?*. 

The Cybaritee, who formerly occupied Cabalia, were * descended from 
the Lydians, who were themselves Meeonians. Yet, as it appears by 
the passage of Strabo above cited, that it was the Cybarite, or rather 
Cibyratz, who were descended from the Lydians, and not the Caba- 
lians, I am of opinion that Herodotus meant to speak of three different 
nations, the Cabalians, the Meeonians, and the Lasonians, Though the 
Lydians formerly bore the name of Mzeonians, Maonia nevertheless 
was anciently distinguished from Lydia. What favours my conjecture 
is, that it appears from Alexander Polyhistor, as cited by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, under the word Kafadlc, that the Cabalians were originally 
of Olbia. He does not indeed say which city of Olbia he means, and 
there were nine of the name. But as Strabo relates‘ that there were 
those who asserted that the Cabalians were Solymi, and that there was 
in the terfitory of this latter people a city of Olbia, we may conclude 
that these people were originally of Olbia of the Solymi: yet, as Hero- 


8 Jul. Pollux, I. x. segm. 149, p. 101. rodotus.] 

9 Deipnos. XI. xi. p. 488, pv, xz, F. 1 Strabo, XTIT. p. 934, c. 
[Schweighiuser has rejected these words ? Id. ibid. p. 935, a. 
from the text of Athenzoeus, who says, Id. ibid. c. 
lower down, that we ought perhaps te  ¢ Id. ibid. p. 938, a. 
read Avuxwwepyéag for Aveoepyéag in He- ; 
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dotus adds that they were armed in the Cilician fashion, and as we 
know that there was a city of O]bia in mountainous Cilicia, I am more 
disposed to think that the geographer Stephanus means that city. In 
fact, whence should they have this kind of armour, but from their 
mother country? At all events, it appears from the passage of this 
geographer, that the Cabalians were not Mzeonians by origin. I would 
therefore read in Herodotus, KaGndéec dé cai of Miovec, the Cabalians 
and the Meonians. 

I may add, that if the Lasonians were one and the same people with 
the Cabalians, as the learned Valckenaer conjectures, Herodotus could 
not have said rouréwy ravtwy ipye Badpyc: ‘Badres commanded all 
these nations.’ Which certainly supposes that there were more than 
two; three even would scarcely suffice to justify this expression. 


LXXX. 107. Ta dé vynowriKna eOvea ra Ex rijc "Epupijc Oadaconc 
éxopeva. The nations of islanders who followed from the Erythrean sea. 
These were the inhabitants of the islands of the Persian gulf. These 
islands, which were very numerous, were under the government of the 
Persians. They stretched along the coasts of Caramania and Persia. 
There are very few islands in the Red Sea, and they were at too great a 
distance from Persia to have been ever conquered by its kings. 

108. Tove avaexdcrovc. These removed. The Hyrcanians’ were 
transplanted into Lydia near to Sardis, the Barceans® into Bactriana, 
the Eretrians’ into Cissia, and the Peeonians* into Phrygia; but I can 
find no people who were transported to these islands. “Avdowacrocg 
therefore must not be understood of a people removed from one country 
to another, but of individuals banished by order of the prince. Ctesias’®, 
speaking of Megabyzes, uses this expression, rov pevy Oavdrov pverat, 
dyvdoracrog o€ yiverac tic rv "EpvO@pay Ey rive wéAdae dvdpare Kiprat. 


‘ His life was spared, but he was banished te Cyrtz on the Red Sea.’ 


LXXXII. 109. Meydfvfog 6 Zwripov. Megabyzes, the son of Zo- 
pyrus. This Megabyzes has been already mentioned in bk. ITI. clx. 
He was son of the famous Zopyrus, whose actions are recorded by Hero- 
dotus in clii. and following of the same book. He had a son named 
Zopyrus. 


LXXXIII. 110. Xwpic 2, ypvody re wodddv kal &gOovoy Exovrec. 
Besides, they had an immense quantity of gold. ‘* Illi’ aureos torques, 
illi vestem auro distinctam habebant.” 


LXXXVI. 111. “Ovo: Gypior. Wild asses. “Ovoc &yproc or dvaypoc 
is the same animal. Many authors have spoken of the onager; but no 


: Strabo, XIII. p. 989, 2 * _Ctesian spud Phot. Cod. LXXII. 
erod. IV. cciv. p- in. 12. 
7 Id. VI. cxix. 1 Quint. Curtius, III. iii. § xiii. p. 75. 


8 Id. V. xeviii. 
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one of them has given a more exact and detailed description of it than 
Philostorgus, in his Ecclesiastical History”. ‘‘ This country (the East) 
possesses a kind of wild ass of a very high stature, the skin of which is 
curiously variegated with black and white, in zones or bands which 
extend from the spine of the back to the ribs and belly. They separate 
at this part, and form together circles mutually intertwined, presenting 
to the eye an appearance beautiful and wonderful from its variety.” 
Oppian likewise, in his poem on the Chace (I. 183), gives a description 
of it. By comparing these descriptions with that of the late M. de. 
Buffon * we shall find that this animal and the zebra are the same. M. 
Schneider, in his notes on Oppian, makes the same remark, citing in 
support of it the above authorities, to which he adds several others. 

[The onager or wild ass which is here described is quite distinct from 
the zebra, although some resemblance may be traced between them. 
The former inhabits the plains of Central Asia; whereas the zebra is 
peculiar to Southern Africa. } : 

112. AlBvec. The Libyans. It cannot be the Libyans who are 
meant here. The text is manifestly corrupt. I am inclined to think 
we should substitute the Aigli, whom Herodotus places adjacent to the 
Bactrians (III. xcii.). 

113. Kdorespor. The Caspians. As the Caspians have been men- 
tioned a little before, some other people must here be intended. In 
Ixviii. Herodotus joins the Outii and the Myci to the Paricanii. Which 
of these two nations the Caspians have taken the place of, M. Wesseling 
will not venture to decide. 

Cornelius de Pauw here reads ‘the Arians;’ but this conjecture is 
disapproved of by M. Wesseling, and I think with reason. In fact, be- 
tween the Arians and the Saci, there are the Bactrians, the Aparyte, 
Margiana, and Sogdiana. I think, with Major Rennell‘, that it should 
here be Casia, which answers to the kingdom of Cashgar. 


LXXXVIT. 114. “Are yap ray tary obre dvexopévwr rac KaphAove. 
Inasmuch as horses cannot endure camels. Herodotus has said (I. 1xxx.) 
that the horse can bear neither the sight nor the smell of the camel; 
and that Cyrus was indebted for the victory which he obtained over the 
Lydians, to the single circumstance of having opposed his camels to the 
Lydian cavalry. The horse, when accustomed to the figure and the 
smell of the camel, no longer feels that terror of him which he did at 
first. 


LXXXIX. 115. ‘Exra cad diyxdoca cat ycar. Twelve hundred 
and seven. According to Herodotus, and the poet Eschylus‘, who 


494 Philostorgii Hist. Eccles, ITI. xi. p. ‘ The Geogr. Syst. of Herodotus, p. 
302 


2 Histoire des Animaux, XII. p. 7, | * ZEschyl. in Pers. 339, et seq. 
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was contemporary with him, the Persian fleet amounted to 1207 ves- 
sels; and according to Diodorus Siculus*, to more than 1200. The 


enumeration of these writers is as follows : 


ENUMERATION OF HERODOTUS. 


Pheenician vessels . . ; ; . 
Egyptian . ° . : ‘ . 
Cyprian . . . ° ‘ . 
Cilician . . ° . . . 
Pamphylian . . .« «© «© « 
Lycian ° . ; . 

Dorian ‘ : . . . : 
Carian . . . : : 

Ionian . : ‘ . . . 
Islanders: . . . : ‘ . 
/Eolian * . ° . ° : 
Hellespontian ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 

Total 


ENUMERATION OF DIODORUS. 
Greek vessels . ° . . . 


Dorian . ° . . : . 
/E£olian ° ° . . . . 
Ionian . ° : ° ° ° 
Hellespontian . ° ° . ; 


Islanders . ; . . . : 


Phenician .. : ; : ‘ . 
Cilician : ; . . : ‘ 
Carian , ‘ . ; : ° 
Pamphylian . ° ‘ . ‘ : 
Lycian ; ‘ ; . ° ; 


Cyprian. ; ‘ ‘ ° : 


Total 


fo 2) 
—) 
SUVLTEqIVG JO S[oREOA 


1200 


The amount belonging to the different nations varies. Besides, 
Diodorus says that the Greeks had 320 vessels, whereas his enumera- 
tion gives but 310. These errors must be imputed to the copyists. 

116. XnAevrad. Of woven rushes. Hesychius explains the words xpa- 


® Diod. Sic, IX. iii. vol. 1. p. 406. 
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vea xnkevra by wrdecxra éx cxoivov, ‘woven with rushes.’ I have pre- 
ferred this interpretation to that of Laurentius Valla, who translates 
‘ cassides forcipiculatas,’ which has been preserved by Granovius. 

117. Tac irve. The edges of which. “Irve is the edge or border of 
a shield. Suidas has very clearly explained it: irvc¢' wepipepeca Sr)ov. 
‘“Irvc’ is the rim of the shield.’ And he cites the follawing passage 
of Xenophon, ércAapBdverac abrov rijc irvac’, ‘he catches hold of the 
edge of his shield. It appears to me extraordinary that any one should 
have been mistaken as to the meaning of this word, since Suidas quotes 
also two verses of an epigram of Mnasalcas, in which the edge and the 
middle of the shield are both mentioned, the tru¢ and the du@adoc, as 
being much worn by long service in war. 

This edge was iron, and for this reason Polybius® calls it ovdnpoty 
ovdAwpa, ‘ambitus scuti ferreus.’ 

The pikes, mentioned immediately afterwards, were probably long 
pikes used to push the vessels off from the shore, and to prevent board- 
ing. 


XC. 118. KiOévac. Shawls. In the Greek, “The kings had their 
heads covered with a mitre, and the rest wore tunics,” xi@avac ; which 
is nonsense. Corn. de Pauw asks jestingly if the Cyprians covered 
their heads with tunics. He alters the text, and substitutes xirdpiac 
for xOwvac¢; a very slight alteration, and which appears founded on 
Julius Pollux, (X. segm. 162.) who cites cirapy as from Herodotus. 
M. Wesseling, from whom I borrow this note, would have approved 
this change, had not the ‘ citaris’ been peculiar to the Persians. But 
the Cilicians might have adopted this article of dress from the Persians. 


XCI. 119. Aafia. Little shields. They were very light; Homer’ 
calls them Aatohid re wrepdevra, winged shields. The grammarian 
Herodian pretends that all defensive arms are called Aatehia, because 
held in the left hand, da ro év Aare gépeoBar xerpi. But the contrary 
has been proved. 

120. KdAyayrt. Calchas. Every one has heard of Calchas, but 
perhaps few of his end. Mopsus?, the son of Manto and Apollo, on 
his mother’s death, had by right of succession the oracle of Apollo at 
Claros. About the same time, Calchas, who had been wandering about 
delivering oracles ever since the siege of Troy, arrived at Colophon. 
The two prophets disputed for a long time; but at length Amphima- 
chus, king of Lycia, terminated their differences: for Mopsus forbade 
him to depart for the war, predicting that he would be beaten, and 
Calchas on the contrary exhorted him to go, with promises of victory : 


» 


7 Suidas, voc, tru¢. 1 Homeri Iliad. V. 453. 
8 Xenophon, Cyri Exped. TV. p. 333. 2 Conon. Narrat. VI. p. 249. 
® Polyb. VI. xxi. vol. I. p. 652. 
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Amphimachus being entirely defeated, Mopsus received greater honours 
than ever, and Calchas killed himself, 


XCII. 121. [Advxcoe dé Teppirac éxadéovro. The Lycians were 
(anciently) called Termile. The name Termile or Tremile has been 


read with tolerable certainty in the ancient Lycian inscriptions copied 
by Mr. Fellows *.] 


XCV. 122. Nynowra.. The islanders. These Ionian islanders can 
be neither those of Chios, nor those of Samos; for these latter assem- 
bled at the Panionium, and formed part of the twelve cities; whereas 
the islanders here mentioned had no right in that assembly. Diodorus 
Siculus ‘ also joins the inhabitants of Samos and Chios with the Ionians, 
and he separates the islanders in the same manner as Herodotus. Who, 
then, can they be? This same Diodorus informs us. ‘“ The king,” 
says he*, ‘“‘had joined in his armament all the islands between the 
Cyanez and the promontories Triopium and Sunium. These were, 
therefore, the islands of Ceos, Naxos, Siphnos, Seriphos, Andros, and 
Tenos, which were Ionian, and colonised by the Athenians, as we find in 
Herodotus (VIII. xlvi. xlviii.), and in Thucydides (VII. lvii. where, 
however, instead of Tiio., we must read Tito, the inhabitants of 
Tenos),— V ALCKENAER. 


XCVII. 128. Képxovpor. The cercuri. The cercurus was a pecu- 
liarly long kind of vessel, invented by the Cyprians °. 


XCIX. 124. ’Aprepoln. Artemisia. If we are to believe Ptolemy 
son of Hephestion, who has mixed up much fable with some truth, 
‘‘ Artemisia, the daughter’ of Lygdamis, who accompanied Xerxes in 
his expedition against Greece, fell in love with Dardanus of Abydos ; 
but finding herself despised by him, plucked out his eyes whilst he was 
sleeping. Her passion being but the more inflamed by the anger of 
the gods, she repaired to Leucas. by order of the oracle, and precipi- 
tating herself from the top of the rock, was killed, and buried near the 
spot.” 

The rock Leucas* was so named from Leucas, the companion of 
Ulysses, who was killed by Antiphus. It is said that he erected a 
temple to Apollo Leucates. Those who leaped from this rock were 
said to be cured of love. The reason of this is as follows: Adonis 
being killed, Venus sought for him every where, and having found him 
at Argos in Cyprus, she carried him to the temple of Apollo Erithius, 
where she conversed with that god on the subject of her passion. 
Apollo conducted her to the rock Leucas, and told her to leap from it. 


3 Discoveries in Lycia, pp. 503. 506. 6 Plin. H. N. VII. lvi. vol. I. p. 418. 
* Diod. Sic. XI. iii. vol. I. p. 406. 7 Ptol. Hepheest. apud Phot. p. 492, 
5 Idem, ibid. ® Idem, ibid. lin, 2, et s. 
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Having followed this advice, she found herself cured of her passion. 
She inquired the reason of this; and Apollo told her, that Jupiter, who 
had always loved Juno, ceased to love her from the moment he sat 
. down on that rock. Many others of both sexes were afterwards cured 
of their love, by leaping from the same rock. 

The goddess, who was immortal, risked nothing by leaping from this 
rock; but a man either perished, or was so crippled that he was likely 
to be cured of his passion. 

125. Tpa{nrtove. The people of Trazene. The-Troazenians’ say that 
their first king was called Orus, and that he was an aboriginal of the 
country; that, from his name, the country was call Orea: that after- 
wards Althepus, son of Neptune and of Leis the daughter of Orus, 
having succeeded his grandfather, the country received the name of 
Althepia....Saron succeeded Althepus .. .. The succession of kings 
from Saron to Hyperes and Anthas, who built the cities of Hyperea 
and Anthia, is not known. Aétius, the son of Anthas, changed the 
name of one of these cities, and would have it called Posidonia; but 
Troezen' and Pittheus having come to Aétius, the country had three 
kings instead of one; and the two sons of Pelops shortly became the 
most powerful. Pittheus, after the death of Troezen, united the two 
cities of Hyperzea and Anthia, and made them one, which he named 
Troezene, after his brother. Many years afterwards, the descendants 
of Aétius, the son of Anthas, having received orders to conduct colonies 
to various places, founded Myndus and Halicarnassus.in Caria. The 
sons of Troezen, Anaphlystus and Sphettus, emigrated to Attica, where 
they gave their names to two towns. After the return of the Hera- 
clide into the Peloponnesus, the Troezenians received into Troezene 
certain Dorians of Argos, who came to settle among them; for they 
recollected having been themselves subject to the Argians. 


C. 126. Tay vedv xaredxvobectiwy é¢ Oadacaar. And the vessels 
having put to sea. We have seen before (lix.), that the vessels had 
been dragged on shore; we here find them pushed out to sea again. 
The former operation was termed aveAxvoat rag vedic, the second, 
kaQedxvoat. 

127. Tag mpwpac t¢ yijv rpéburrec wavrec perwrndcy. All having 
turned the heads of their vessels to the land. Mérwrov rij¢ ynoc, is 
the prow of the vessel, as the scholiast of Thucydides? has explained. 


CIII. 128. “Opa po) parny xdurog & Adyoe ovrog eipnpévoc etn. 
Take care that this be not vain-glory and boasting. Marny, as well here 
as in a hundred other places, signifies, not ‘frustra,’ but ‘ falso.’ Euri- 


9 Pausan. II. xxx. pp. 181, 182,183. III. xiv. vii. that Pittheus was the son 
1 I know only this one passage in of Pelops., 
which Troezen is said to be the son of 7 Schol. Thucyd. ad II. xc, p. 158, 
Pelops. We gather from Apollodorus, col. 2, lin. 4. 
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pides in his Hippolyta® says, copraZeyv parny, and in his Hercules 
Furiosus *, xéyuos xevol, which are words full of vain boasting. Sotion 
in* Athengeus : 


"Aperat dé, mpecPetal re, xal orparnyiat, 
Koproe kevol Wopovow arr” dvedrwy. 


‘ Valour, embassies, the command of armies, are vain-glorious, make 
a noise, and take the place of useful things.’ 

129. ‘EAAnvwr ardpdor rptol. Against three Greeks at once. This 
boasting of Xerxes was afterwards punished by Polydamas. Darius‘, 
the natural son of Artaxerxes, and who ascended the throne by the 
favour of the Persian people, had heard speak of his extraordinary 
strength. Polydamas, being drawn to Susa by the king’s promises, 
challenged three of the men whom the Persians termed immortals, 
fought against the three at once, and killed them all. 


CIV. 130. Blov ré por xat olxoy dédwxe. He gave me house and 
fortune. This prince gave him’ the cities of Pergama, of Teuthrania, 
and of Halisarnia. Eurysthenes and Procles, descendants of Dema- 
ratus, possessed them as late as the 95th Olympiad, and joined Thim- 
bron, the Lacedeemonian general, who had passed into Asia Minor to 
make war on the Persians. Xenophon speaks of these two Lacede- 
monians in many passages of his works. 

Some of the posterity of this prince were still living at the time of 
Alexander’s death*. Pythias, the daughter of Aristotle, had for her 
second husband Procles, one of his descendants, and had by him two 
children, Procles and Demaratus. These two young princes became 
disciples of Theophrastus, and it is probably this Demaratus that the 
philosopher’ names in his will. 

131. Népuoc. The law. ‘‘ With the Lacedemonians,” says Plato’, 
‘the law is the king and master, and men are not tyrants over the law. 
God,” he adds’, ‘‘is the law of wise and moderate men: pleasure, that 
of madmen and such as are incapable of moderation.” 


CVII. 132. Béyn». Boges. Pausanias calls him Boes, but that is 
an error. The city of Hion’® being built on the banks of the Strymon, 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who was besieging it, turned the course 
of the river so as to wash its walls. As they were built of unbaked 
bricks, they were soon overthrown. This account of Pausanias appears 
to me to be false. Thucydides speaks also of this expedition of 
Cimon‘, as does Aischines, whose words I shall quote, because he 


3 Euripid. Hippolyt. 978. maticos, I. xii. p. 271. 

4 Idem, Hercul. Fur. 148. ® Diog. Laért. V. liii. p. 297. 

5 Athen. Deipnos, VIII. iii. p. 336, F. Pl. Epist. VIII. vol. III. p. 354, p, c 
6 Pausan. VI. v. p. 464. 7 Idem, ibid. p. 354, z. 

Y Xenoph. Hellen. III. i. iv. p. 128. 3 Pausan. VIII. viii. p. 614. 

® Sextus Empiricus adversus Gram- ‘¢ Thucyd. I. xeviii. p. 64. 
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mentions the reward granted to that general. ‘Our generals’, after 
having run many and great risks, conquered the Medes on the banks of 
the Strymon. On their return to Athens, they demanded of the people 
a recompense. A very honourable one, according to the prevailing 
ideas of those times, was granted them. They were permitted to place 
three Herme of stone (statues of Mercury) in the portico of* Hermes, 
on condition that they should not have their names engraved on them, 
in order that the inscription might appear to be placed by the people, 
and not by the generals themselves. That engraved on the first of 
these statues was as follows : 

‘¢ These men have shown their valour against the Medes, at Eion on 
the banks of the Strymon; they were the first who found the means of 
reducing the enemy to despair, by famine and by the vigour of their 
attacks.” 


Inscription on the second statue. 


‘¢ The Athenians have granted to their generals this honour, in recom- 
pense of their great actions and their valour, that future men on 
beholding this’ may fight with greater ardour for the welfare of their 
country.” 


On the third statue was written, 


‘* Menestheus, whom Homer represents as the first of men for array- 
ing an army for battle, went from this city at the head of the Athe- 
nians to go to Troy with the Atride. It is therefore not without 
reason that the Athenians are renowned for their valour and martial 
virtues.” 

133. Kipwvog rov MiAriadew. Cimon the son of Miltiades. This 
Cimon was grandson of the Cimon mentioned in I. xxxiv. xxxix. 
The ancients often named children after their grandfathers ; witness the 
following epitaph in dialogue, from the pen of Antipater of Sidon. 

‘‘ A. Answer’, woman, who are you? B. Praxo. A. Who was 
your father? B. Calliteleus. A. Of what country are you? B. Of 
Samos. A. Who raised this monument to you? 8B. Theocritus, my 
husband. <A. How did you die? B. In the pains of childbirth. 
A. How old were you? B. Twice eleven years. A. Did you leave 
any child living? B. Calliteleus, three years old. A. May he live 
to an advanced age! 3B. Traveller, may your fortunes be ever pros- 
perous!” 

134, ‘Qe & obdey Ere gopBiic évigy év re rele When there were 


5 Aischin. contra Ctesiphont. p. 80, by Taylor and Markland. They are — 


lin. 1 et s. found in Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. 
6 See Harpocration under the word vol. III. pp. 180, 181. No. ely. elvi. elvii. 
‘Eppai, p. 75. ® Analect. Vet. Poet. Greece. vol. II. 
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no more provisions in the fort. Authors’ posterior to Herodotus have 
related that the walls of this city being built of unbaked bricks, Cimon 
had turned the course of the river Strymon, so as to wash against the 
walls, and throw them down. This appears to me very unlikely, as 
Boges could not have had time to execute such an enterprise. 


CIX. 135. To péeOpov. The bed. ‘PéeOpov is properly the bed of 
a river. ‘PeiOpov pebparoc ciagéper. petOpoy prev ydp €orty 6 romog 
de ob pépera TO pedpa* feipa dé, atrd ro tdwp'. 

136. Ovvopd gore Uierupoc. tts name is Pistyrus. I am of opi- 
nion that the name of this city has been altered by the copyists, and 
that we should read Topiris. All the letters of one of these words are 
found in the other, except two. 


CXI. 137. Tot Atovicov ro piavthiov. The oracle of Bacchus. 
Aristotle in his Theologoumena (as reported by Macrobius’), says, 
that there was in Thrace, amongst the Ligures, a place consecrated to 
Bacchus, where oracles were pronounced. Those who delivered them 
never did so till after they had drunk freely of wine. Euripides also 
speaks of this oracle of Bacchus. ‘‘I learn® these things,” says Poly- 
mestor, ‘‘ from Bacchus, the prophet of Thrace.”’ 

138. IIpognrevovrec. Who interpret. The interpreters of the will 
of the gods, those whose office it was to collect, to announce, and to 
publish the oracles delivered by the priestess. 


CXIII. 189. BddZovreg txmove Acvxovc. Sacrificing white horses. 
This kind of sacrifice was made in the following manne¢ : ‘‘ When the 
Persians‘ come to a lake, a river, or a fountain, they dig a ditch, and 
there slaughter the victim, taking great care that the pure water of the 
vicinity is not stained with the blood, as that would pollute it. They 
then place the flesh of the victim on branches of myrtle or laurel, and 
burn it with slender rods, singing their Theogony, and making libations 
of oil mixed with milk and honey, which they pour not into the fire, 
nor into the water, but on the earth. The singing of the Theogony 
lasts some time, and whilst they sing it, they hold in their hands small 
branches of heath.” 

Tt seems by the above passage of Strabo, that they took great care 
not to stain the water with blood, for fear of polluting it. If Dr. Hyde 
had been acquainted with this passage of the Greek geographer, he 
would not have contested the truth of the fact ° related by the father of 
history, nor that Tiridates had sacrificed a horse * to the Euphrates to 
propitiate that river. We know that the Parthians had adopted the 


® Pausan. VIII. viii. p. 614. * Strabo, XV. p. 1065, B. 

1 Ammon. de Different. Voc. p. 122. 5 Vet. Pers. Relig. Hist. vi. p. 135, 
3 Macrob. Saturnal. I. xviii. p. 199. &e. 

3 Euripid. Hecub, 1253. 6 Tacit. Annal. VI. xxxvii, 
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greater part of the customs of the Persians; as the former had also 
borrowed some customs observed in other parts of Asia. In the time 
of the siege of Troy, the Trojans sacrificed bulls and horses’ in honour 
of the Scamander; with this difference, that they threw them alive 
into the water, whereas the Persians, for fear of polluting the water, 
sacrificed them in a trench dug near the river. 


CXIV. 140. I'npacacay dic Ezra Lepotwr waidac. Caused to be 
buried fourteen children. Plutarch says® twelve men. The examples 
of Cambyses and others, cited by the President Brisson *, prove that 
this was a constant custom among the Persians. 


CXVI. 141. ’EoOijre Myduy. In the costume of the Medes. This 
garment’ was the invention of Semiramis, the wife of Ninus. It was 
so very graceful, that after their conquest of Asia the Medes adopted it, 
and the Persians followed their example. 


CXVII. 142. Hésvre xnyéwv Baciryniwr. Five royal cubits. Sup- 
posing that he here means the measure in use at Babylon, it would 
make seven feet eight inches, according to the computation of M. 
D’ Anville’. | 

143, ’E€evetxal re atréy xaddtora xal Gaya. Caused funeral rites 
of the most honourable kind to be performed for him. ‘Ekeveixar is a 
term proper to funerals, as was ‘ efferre’ with the Latins, to carry to 
the place of sepulture. 


CXXIT. 144. “OdAurOov. Olynthus. This city was totally destroyed 
by Philip of Macedon. The silence of Strabo and other ancient geo- 
graphers, leads us to suspect that it was never restored. We have an 
epigram of Antipater of Sidon *, in which a certain Diodorus of Olynthus, 
‘who perished in the harbour of that place, is mentioned. We know the 
age of Antipater from several epigrams, and among others‘ from that 
in which he mentions the destruction of Corinth as a very recent event. 
Now this city was destroyed in the third year of the 158th Olympiad, 
which answers to the year 146 8.c. Olynthus was overthrown in the 
first year of the 108th Olympiad, that is, the year 348 before our era. 
This latter city therefore was restored in less than two centuries after 
the death of Philip; but by whom and at what precise time this was 
accomplished, is not known. 


CXXIII. 145. Kavacrpatoy axpny. The promontory Canasirum. 


7 Homeri Iliad. xxi. 133, 134. 2 Traité des Mesures Itinéraires, p. 36. 
8 Plutarch. de Superstit. p. 171, p. % Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. II. 
® Barn. Brisson, de Regno Persar. II. p. 33. No. xevii. 

ccxviii. p. 581, et s. 4 Iden, ibid. p. 20. No. 1. 
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The true name of this promontory is Canastrum, ‘from which the adjec- 
tive would be Kavacrpain or Kavacrpaioy, understanding dxpa or dxpw- 
riptoyv. In all the preceding editions we read Kavacrpainv dxpny, as 
well as in the MSS. of the Royal Library. I therefore am at a loss to 
conjecture what can have induced M. Wesseling to substitute for this 
reading Kavaorpaioy, which rests only on the MS. of Sancroft, unless 
it be said that ro dy, which immediately follows, absolutely requires 
this reading. That eminent critic was certainly aware that the change 
of gender was familiar to the Greeks, and especially to the Attic 
authors, From among a thousand examples which I could cite, I 
select the following from Euripides’, Tatra yap fbvor6’ 6puod, which, 
though neuter, manifestly relates to Qeovc, which goes before. 


CXXYV. 146. Owpudlw dé ro airwov. I wonder at the cause. ‘‘ Hero- 
dotus,” says the Abbé Bellanger in a note on this passage, ‘ was not a 
very great naturalist. The Arabs, and all those who inhabit countries 
where there are both lions and camels, know how partial the lion is to 
the flesh of the camel *.” Herodotus was certainly not much skilled in 
natural history; but had he been so, it would still have remained a 
matter of surprise to him that lions who had never seen camels, nor 
ever tasted their flesh, should have attacked them in preference to the 
other beasts of burden. That in Arabia the lion should prefer the flesh 
of the camel to that of the horse, is very natural; they know the taste 
of both by experience, and the former is more to their liking. But 
what could have imparted this knowledge to the lions in Macedonia? 
I confess that this appears to me as wonderful as it did to Herodotus, 
unless we decide that it is an instinct communicated to them by the 
Author of nature. 


CXXVI. 147. Ovpoc 8 rotor Aéovol tort. Serves asa boundary to 
the lions. There were still lions in Europe in the time of Aristotle. 
That author observes’, ‘‘This animal is scarce, and is not found every 
where. Taking Europe throughout, itis to be met with only between 
the Acheloiis and the Nessus.” Dio Chrysostom asserts *, that there 
were none in Europe in his time; that they had disappeared from 
Macedonia and other places where they had been previously seen. 


CXXVIT. 148. "Ee révro péeOpov rd ddwp cupployorrec, Mixing 
their waters in the same bed. This passage is, with reference to geo- 
graphy, one of the most perplexing in Herodotus. The Lydias and 
the Haliacmon, according to Ptolemy and the abbreviator of Strabo’, 
have different mouths. MM. Sanson, De L’Isle, and D’Anville have 


5 Euripid. ‘Inérid. 595. ® Dio Chrysost. Orat. X XI. p. 269, c. 
6 Alian. Hist. An. XVII. xxxvi. 9 Strabo, VII. p. 508, col. 2, B. 
7 Aristot. Hist. An. VI. xxxi. p. 884, p. . 
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preferred the authority of these geographical writers to that of the 
father of history. Is Herodotus, then, in error? Itis possible. But 
we will endeavour to justify him. 

Let us draw from the Axius a canal, branching from that river below 
its confluence with the Erigon; let it flow from north to south, slightly 
inclining to the east, as faras Pella, and there fill the marshes which sur- 
round that city, and particularly the great marsh which was before Pella * 
on the north-west. Let us continue this canal in the same direction after 
leaving the marsh of Pella, until its junction with the Haliacmon, a 
little above the mouth of that river. This canal from Pella to the 
Haliacmon we will call J.ydias. This river and the canal which 
branches from the Axius will bound the district of Bottizis on the 
west, and separating that territory from Macedonia, they will enclose it 
between them and the sea. 

Let us place the source of the Haliacmon sufficiently to the west. 
Let us make it flow from the north, first towards the south-east across 
the district Elimea; let it then flow from west to east nearly in a right 
line, so as to bound Macedonia on the south, and then entering Pieria 
towards the eastern extremity of the southern boundary of Macedonia, 
let it advance a little more to the north, and, having received the Lydias, 
discharge itself into the Thermaic gulf. 

It is proper to remark that the Platamona is the Haliacmon of the 
ancients; and, according to modern travellers, this river flows first 
from the north towards the south, after which it turns suddenly from 
the west to the east, traverses the Comenolitari (which is the ancient 
Macedonia together with Thessaly), and finally empties itself into the 
Thermaic gulf. 

These two rivers, thus placed, correspond with all that Herodotus 
has said of them. 1. They bound the Bottizeis and Macedonia. 2. The 
Lydias encloses between itself and the sea the narrow country of 
Bottizeis, in which are situated the cities of Pella and Ichnis. 3. The 
Lydias and the Haliacmon mingle their waters together in the same 
bed. 


CXXIX. 149. Dovedéwva rotjoa rov atdGva. Neptune made the 
glen. ‘‘ The plain,” says Strabo’, “‘ was formerly a marsh ; but earth- 
quakes having formed an opening in it, and Ossa having been separated 
from Olympus, the Peneus discharged itself into the sea by this mouth, 
and the country became dry.” 

The scholiast of Pindar agrees with these authors. ‘ Neptune’,” 
says he, ‘is adored by the Thessalians under the name of Neptune 
Petreus, from his having separated the mountains of Thessaly, I mean 


1 Strabo, VII. p. 509. col. 1, 3. ® Schol. Pindari ad Pyth. IV. 246. 
3 Id. IX. p. 658, a. p. 229. 
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those of Tempe, and caused the river Peneus, which formerly crossed 
the marsh, and injured the country, to pass between them.” Pindar 
also calls this god, Neptune Petreus ‘. 

The knowledge of this event was derived from tradition ; and the 
festival of the Peloria or Saturnalia, instituted on the occasion by the 
Thessalians, has kept up the remembrance of it. This festival would 
be unknown to us, as well as the reason of its institution, had not 
Atheneeus® preserved to us a passage of the history of Thessaly 
written by the rhetorician Baton of Sinope. The historian relates a 
particular circumstance which leads us to believe that the earthquake 
happened about the year 2829 of the Julian period, 1885 years before 
our era. He says that a certain Pelorus announced to Pelasgus that an 
earthquake had opened the mountains, and that the waters having run 
off by the opening, had exposed to view immense plains. Pelasgus, 
king of Arcadia, was descended from Inachus, first king of the first 
dynasty of the kings of Argos. He was brother of Argus®, king of 
Argos, the seventh ancestor of Gelanor, king of Argos, who was 
expelled by Danaus. I have proved in my Chronological Essay, that 
Danaus came into Greece about the year 3142 of the Julian period, 
1572 years B.c. The seven generations from Argus or Pelasgus to 
Gelanor, make 233 years. The reign of Pelasgus, therefore, reaches 
back to the year 2810 of the Julian period, 1904 years s.c. The 
Peloria may have been instituted about the year 2835 of the Julian 
period, 1882 years before our era. 


CXXXII. 150. "Erapov Spxov. They made a covenant. Literally, 
they cut an oath. This expression arises from their custom of never 
making any treaty or compact without sacrificing victims. They also 
said ¢idiay réuvety, as we find in a fragment of Callimachus 7, and in 
several passages of Euripides. Homer has joined the two expressions, 
giAdrnra cai Spxca mora raudvrec; which the scholiast explains by 
gihiay cal Spkovg morode de évrduwy woihoavrec. The Latins, in 
imitation of the Greeks, said, ‘ ferire foedus.’ 

151. Aecaretoat. To pay a tenth of their property. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus says the same thing’. The assembly of the Greeks convoked in 
the Isthmus condemned them to pay to the gods the tenth part of their 
effects. The critic who thought that every tenth man was to be put to 
death was greatly deceived. This barbarous custom, which was after- 
wards practised at Rome, was unknown in those times, and was very 
abhorrent to the mild manners of the Greeks, 


CXXXITI. 152. ’E¢ rd Bdpabpov. Into the Barathrum. M. Bel- 


* Pindar. Pyth. LV. 246. i. i, 

* Athen. Deipnos. XIV. ix. p. 639, 7 Callimach. Fragm. Bentl. 199. 
BE, F; 640, a. ® Diod. Sic. XI. vol. I. § iii. p. 405. 
6 Apollodor. Bibl. III. viii, i.; II. 
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langer ° thought that it was the Lacedeemonians who threw the heralds 
into the Barathrum, and the Athenians who threw them into a well. 
This question, not of any great interest in itself, derives some from its 
involving a point of language and of antiquity. M. Bellanger is in 
error, 1. Herodotus, after naming first Athens and then Sparta, says, 
of pev atréwy rove airtovrac é¢ 7d Bdpabpor, oi & é¢ ppéap éoBaddv- 
rec, &c. Now the genius of the language requires that of pev should 
refer to Athens, which was first named, and oi dé to Sparta. 

2. It has been taken in this sense by Polybius, Lyciscus, ambas-- 
sador from the Acarnanians, addressing the Lacedemonians, says to 
them': rivoc yapty trodkapPdvere rove tpertpove xpoydvovc, Grdpec 
Aaxedarpdviot, xaQ’ otc Katpovc 6 Mépknc axécreide rpeafevrpy mpoc 
Uudc, tdwp cai yijv airovperoc, amwaarvrac ele ro gpéap roy wapaye- 
yovdra xai mrpocertBaddovrac Tic yiic, Kedevery arayyetrda re Mepky, 
Otore wapa Aaxedatoviwy éxet ra xara rv éixayyedlar, tdwp Kai viv; 
‘For what reason, think you, did your ancestors throw into a well the 
ambassador sent by Xerxes to demand earth and water, and then, 
having thrown earth on him, order him to tell his master, that he had 
obtained from the Lacedzemonians both earth and water, according to 
the commands he had delivered to them ?’ 

3. We find from numerous passages of ancient authors, that the 
Barathrum was at Athens. I shall content myself with the following. 
The Athenians ordered’? that Miltiades, who had gained the battle of 
Marathon, should be thrown into the Barathrum, and, but for the inter- 
vention of the first magistrate, this sentence would have been executed. 
Aristides * having opposed a just enterprise of Themistocles, and having 
succeeded against him, could not refrain from saying, as he left the 
assembly, that the Athenians would not be able to save their republic, 
unless they threw him, together with Themistocles, into the Barathrum. 
A Vocabulary of Rhetoric in the Library of St. Germain-des-Prés says : 
The Barathrum is a‘ pit at Athens, in the quarter’ of the Ceraides of 
the tribe Atneis, into which it was the practice to throw criminals sen- 
tenced to death, as the Lacedsemonians threw them into the Ceadas. 

The Barathrum‘* was a pit, in the form of a well, into which crimi- 
nals were thrown. In the sides of this pit were fixed spikes at various 
distances, which tore to pieces those who were thrown into it. 

153. Te d€ rotoe "AOnvalotot cuvtvexe cveOéAnrovy yevéoOa. What 
misfortunes befel the Athenians. ‘‘'The wrath of Talthybius’ was felt at 
Lacedemon by the republic in general, but at Athens it fell on a parti- 
cular family, that of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, because he had coun- 


9 Essais de Critique, &c. p. 63. known ; but that of the Ceraides has been 
1 Polyb. Hist. IX. p. 793. unknown till now. Yet I do not think 
2 Plato, in Gorgia, vol. I. p. 516, £. that we are authorised to make any 
8 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 320, a. change in the text. 

* Biblioth. Coislin. p. 491. 6 Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. 431. 


5 The quarter or hamlet of the Ceri- 7 Pausan. III. xii. p. 236. 
ades of the tribe Hippothoontis is well 
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selled the Athenians to put to death the heralds who came to Attica.” 
Are we to suppose that Pausanias was better informed of these circum- 
stances than our historian ? 


CXXXIV. 154. ZwepBinc. Sperthies. Writers vary considerably as 
to the name of this Spartan. It has been written Spertis, Sperchis, and 
Sperches. But this is of little consequence. Suidas, with an unpar- 
donable degree of negligence, changes these two Lacedesmonians, Sper- 
thies and Boulis, into two Athenians. 

A mournful song, entitled Sperchis, was sung in honour of these two 
generous men; for I am persuaded that Boulis also was celebrated in 
this song, as Aristogiton was in that of Harmodius°: 


MédAee rov “Adwyey aeldecy 
"A rac ‘Apysiac Ovydrnp, wodvidpic dowdde, 
“Arig kat Zaépyer rov iadepoyv iplorevae. 


‘The celebrated singer, who obtained the prize by singing the mourn- 
ful song of Sperchis, shall sing the Adonis®.’ We must understand 
deldovea with #piorevoe. This song was mournful, because the poet, 
doubtless, in celebrating the generosity of these two men, deplored the 
fate which they expected to meet. 


CXXXVIT. 155. Totré pos ev roiot Oedraroy galverat yevéoOa. 
This seems to me the strongest mark of divine interference. 'Thucydi- 
des' relates that Aneristus put to death certain Athenian merchants, 
with some of their allies, whom he had taken in transport-vessels near 
the Peloponnesus. He adds that the Athenians, in retaliation, put to 
death Aristzas of Corinth, together with Aneristus and Nicolaos, whom 
the Lacedsemonians had sent on an embassy to the great king. Why 
then should Herodotus consider their death the effect of divine venge- 
ance, rather than of the vengeance of men? Herodotus was certainly 
superstitious. But Sperchis and Boulis having conducted themselves 
in an irreproachable manner, why should the death of their children 
have appeared to him the result of the wrath of the gods? Aristeas of 
Corinth, who was taken with them, was also put to death, though he 
had not offended Talthybius. 

M. Wesseling, in his Dissertation on Herodotus, thought that we 
should read “A\céac with a capital letter, so as to make that word signify 
the Halians, a people of the Peloponnesus near Hermione, But he has 
since refiected that the Halians being friends of the Spartans, it was not 
likely that Aneristus should have put them to death; and moreover, 
that this Aneristus had put to death certain Athenian merchants, and 
allies of Athens, whom he had taken on the coast of the Peloponnesus : 


8 Theocr. Idyll. XV. 96—98. enaer’s Theocritus, p. 388. 
9 See Toup on this Idyll in the Oxford ! Thucyd, II. Ixvii. 
Theocritus, vol. IJ. p. 338; and Valck- 
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he therefore admits the conjecture of De Pauw, who reads: d¢ elde 
dXtéag rove éx TipvrOoc dAcade carawAwoarvrag wAnpéi ’Avdpiwy. 

These conjectures appear to me well worthy the attention of the 
learned; but if we hold with the text of the editions, the whole passage 
should be translated thus : 

‘“‘This conduct of the Spartans appeased, for a while, the wrath of 
Talthybius, notwithstanding the return of Sperthies and Boulis to Sparta. 
But a long time afterwards, as the Lacedeemonians say, it was rekin- 
dled during the war of the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. Jn this 
event I discern a divine interference. For, that the wrath of Talthybius 
should have been excited against the envoys, and should not cease till 
it had taken effect, is reasonable: but that it should have fallen on the 
children of those two Spartans, who had gone to the king to appease his 
wrath, I mean upon Nicolaos, son of Boulis, and on Aneristus, son of 
Sperthies, who, sailing with a vessel full of warriors, took certain fish- 
ermen of Tirynthus, is to me a certain proof that it was an effect of the 
vengeance of the gods, who countenanced the wrath of Talthybius.” 

156. Oi yap weugpOévrec. For they having been sent. This evidently 
refers to Nicolaos and Aneristus, Thucydides relates the circumstance 
in the following manner’: 

‘** Fowards the end of the same summer, Aristzas of Corinth, and the 
ambassadors of Lacedzemon, Aneristus, Nicolaos, Pratodemus, Tima- 
goras of Tegzea, and Polis of Argos, in his private capacity, having 
started to go into Asia to the great king, to see if they could persuade 
him to furnish them with money, and enter into alliance with them, 
they arrived first in Thrace, and went to Sitalces, son of Teres, They 
wished, if possible, to persuade him to abandon the alliance of the 
Athenians, to march to the assistance of Potidzea, which the Athenians 
were then besieging, and to aid them in crossing the Hellespont, to 
Pharnaces, son of Pharnabazus, where they intended to go. This latter 
was to conduct them to the court of the great king. Learchus, son of 
Callimachus, and Aminiades, son of Philemon, the ambassadors of 
Athens, being by chance at the court of Sitalces, persuaded Sadocus, 
his son, who had become a citizen of Athens, to deliver these people 
into their power, for fear, if they obtained access to the great king, they 
might do them much harm. Sadocus, yielding to their persuasions, 
sent some of his people with Learchus and Aminiades to arrest them 
whilst they were in Thrace, and before they should have embarked in 
the ship in which they were to cross the Hellespont, and gave orders 
that they should be delivered to those two Athenians. These latter 
took them to Athens. When they arrived there, the Athenians, fearing 
that if Aristzeas escaped death, he would do them still greater injury, 
because it was proved that he was the author of all that had happened 
to them both at Potidza and in Thrace, put them to death the same 


2 Thucyd. IT. Ixvii. p. 141. 
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day, by throwing them into deep pits, without allowing them any trial 
or hearing. They thought themselves justified in treating them in the 
same manner as the Lacedemonians had treated the Athenian mer- 
chants and the allies of Athens, whom they had taken in transport-ves- 
sels off the Peloponnesus, and in like manner thrown into pits. The 
Lacedeemonians, indeed, in the beginning of this war, put to death 
all those whom they took at sea, as well the allies of the Athenians as 
neutrals.” 

157. eradxew rod Thpew. Sitalces, son of Teres. Teres was a 
valiant prince, and the founder of the kingdom® of the Odryse. He 
had two sons, Sitalces and‘ Sparadocus, and a daughter whose name is 
not known. This daughter was married* to Ariapithes, king of the 
Scythians, who had two children by her, Scyles and Octamasades. 
Ariapithes ° having been kilied by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi, 
Scyles ascended the throne. This prince preferred the manners of the 
Greeks to those of the Scythians, and readily adopted them. His 
subjects, indignant at this preference, revolted, and gave the crown of 
Scythia to his brother Octamasades. Scyles, finding himself pursued, 
took refuge at the court of his uncle Sitalces, who then reigned in 
Thrace. This warlike prince was not less ambitious than Teres, his 
father. He greatly extended the boundaries of his states, and raised 
the kingdom of the Odrys to the highest pitch of glory. He married’ 
a sister of Nymphodorus, son of Pythes, a distinguished citizen of 
Abdera, by whom he. had a son named Sadocus. This young prince 
was ambitious of the title of citizen of Athens, and having obtained it 
by the influence of his uncle Nymphodorus, his father Sitalces became 
an ally of the Athenians. Sparadocus, his brother, had retired into 
Scythia, either from choice, or that, having revolted, he feared the chas- 
tisement he merited. Scyles having in the mean time taken refuge in 
Thrace, Octamasades pursued him. Sitalces, who did not with com- 
posure behold a Scythian army ready to overrun his territory, went 
forth to meet him. The two armies* were in presence of each other, 
and on the point of giving battle, when they made peace, on the con- 
dition that Sitalces should give up Scyles, and that Octamasades in 
return should surrender Sparadocus. The king of the Scythians no 
sooner had his brother Scyles in his power, than he had his head cut off. 
How Sitalces treated his brother Sparadocus, is a matter of uncertainty. 
We are told that his son Seuthes’ was in great favour with his uncle, 
and that Sadocus having died during the lifetime of his father, he suc- 
ceeded his uncle in the throne of the Odrysz, that monarch having lost 
his life’ in a battle with the Triballi, in the eighth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which was the 4290th of the Julian period, 424 years B.c. 


* Thucyd. IT. xxix. : dhueyd. aa xxix. 
4 Id. IV. ci. erodot. . xxx. 
5 Herodot. VII. Ixxx. 9 Thucyd. II. ci. 
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History makes no mention of the warlike actions of Seuthes, nor is it 
known whether he inherited the valour of his ancestors; but it men- 
tions his riches and his revenues, which, at a time when money was 
scarce, were considered immense. They amounted to 400 talents, with- 
out reckoning presents in gold and silver, which did not fall short of the 
same value. 

This empire, which had arisen and maintained its eminenee by the 
valour and wisdom of some of its princes, speedily went to decay, as we 
may see in Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand, VII. ii. 

158. ‘Apteréac 6 "Adeepavrov. Aristeas, the son of Adimantus. He 
commanded the Corinthians in the battle of Potideea, and broke through? 
the wing of the Athenians which was opposed to him. This event 
occurred in the second year of the 86th Olympiad. He was taken 
about five years afterwards. Having been brought to Athens, he was 
put to death. The injurious conduct of his father Adimantus towards 
Themistocles, and his shameful flight at the battle of Salamis, contri- 
buted greatly to his misfortune *. 

159. Tatra pév vuv wodXotot Erect Yorepoy éyévero. Were many 
years subsequent. They happened in the third year of the 87th Olym- 
piad, as we find in Thucydides*. Herodotus wrote part of his history 
therefore at that time, or at least added these circumstances after that 
event. 


CXXXIX. 160. Toddol retyewy xBivec. Many mantles of walls. 
Hence some one has pleasantly observed, that the wall of a city was its 
coat. To retxoc iuarwoy médewe’. 

161. Adbroi ovroe évay. And it was they, §&c. ‘I maintain’, there- 
fore, that these men (the Athenians who fought at the battle of Mara- 
thon) were the authors of our liberty, and of that of the inhabitants of 
this continent. The Greeks, enlightened by the victory which we 
gained at Marathon, and having it always before their eyes, dared after- 
wards to fight for the salvation of their country. The first prize of 
valour is therefore due to them for the victory of Marathon, the second 
belongs to those who won the battles of Salamis and Artemisium.” 


CXL. 162. Kaxoic & émxidvare Oupdv. Arm yourselves with courage 
against so many evils. In the Greek, xaxoic 3 éxecldvare Oupoy, which 
Valla has rendered, ‘atque malis effundite mentem.’ If the sense 
which I have given is not approved, that suggested by Stephens, in his 
Thesaurus, vol. III. p. 814, may be preferred. The Pythoness, says 
he, warns the Athenians to look on all sides for the means of resisting 
the cloud of evils ready to burst on them. 


? Thucyd. I. lxii. 5 Eustath. ad Homer. p. 379, lin. 20. 
8 Herod. VIII. lix. Ixi. xciv. 6 Plat. in Menexeno, vol. II. p. 240, 8. 
* Thucyd., IJ. Ixvii. 
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CXLI. 168. ‘H wpéparricg ypg devrepa rade. The prophetess utters 
this second oracle. This oracle was the work of Themistocles. ‘ This 
great man,” says Plutarch’, ‘‘ despairing of persuading the people by 
human reasons, had recourse to machinery, as in a tragedy, and gave 
them prodigies and oracles.” 

These prodigies consisted in the disappearance of the serpent, which 
was supposed to guard the citadel®, The oracles were those concerning 
the island of Salamis, which are related afterwards. 

164, ’"Addparyrt weddooac. Bringing it near to adamant. He under- 
stands by this an oracle, the accomplishment of which cannot be averted. 
The hardness of the diamond is notorious. The sense is the same as 
that of the following expression in Homer, GAN’ Exroe épéw, réde Kat 
réredéoOat diw. 

165. “Ere roe core xgvriog toon. A day will come, when you shall 
make head against him. ‘“ This passage has been rendered in Latin, 
‘vel si tibi fors erit obvius usquam.’ Take to flight, ‘ if even the 
enemy should one day present himself to fight.’ The meaning is, on 
the contrary, ‘fly; a day will come, when you will be able to oppose 
him,’ avriog goon. It is surprising that no translator should have seen 
that goon is a second person, which must be understood of the Greeks, 
to whom the Pythoness speaks, and not of the enemy of whom she is 
speaking, and which is the third person.” —BELLANGER. 

M. Reiske® also translates, ‘veniet aliquando tempus, quo tu ipsi 
eris ex adverso,’ or ‘ adversus eris,’ as we find it in the various readings 
of Herodotus. This expression often occurs in Homer. , 


CXLIIT. 166. Oepicroxrénc. Themistocles. In his youth he had 
been a debauched character. ‘‘ At a time when the Athenians were' 
addicted neither to wine nor to loose women, Themistocles one morn- 
ing crossed the Ceramicus, which was full of people, in a chariot 
with four courtezans. Idomeneus makes use of an ambiguous expres- 
sion, which may mean either that the courtezans were harnessed to the 
chariot, or that they were sitting in it.” The same Athenzeus in another 
part names these courtezans’, Lamia, Scione, Satura, Nannium. 

I will not expatiate upon the various incidents of the life of this 
great man. The reader may consult Plutarch. I shall content myself 
with relating, that forced to seek an asylum with the king of Persia 
from the jealousy of his fellow-citizens, he preferred death to bearing 
arms against his ungrateful country. He died at Magnesia, at*® the age 
of sixty-five. This city was one of those which Xerxes had given to 
him. His posterity enjoyed the highest honours, and endured for 
many ages. Plutarch‘ makes mention of Themistocles, one of the 


’ Plut. in Themist. p. 116, D, ©. 1 Athen. Deipnos. XII. viii. p. 533, p. 
® Herod. VIII 2 Jd. ibid. XIII. v. p. 476, c. 
® Miscell. Lips. ‘Nova, vol. VIII. p. 5 Plut. in Themist. p. 128, a. 

485. * Id. ibid, p. 128, F. 
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descendants of this great man, with whom he had contracted an inti- 
mate friendship, and who lived more than 600 years after the first of 
the name. 

167. Iaic d& Neoxdéoc. Son of Neocles. The father of Epicurus 
was of the same name, which gave occasion to Menander to join them 
both in the following epigram : 


Xatpe Neoxdelda dicupov yévoc’ dy 6 péy tpov 
Ilarpida dovdcovvac pical’, 6 0 adgpoovvac *. 


‘T salute you, twofold offspring of a Neocles, one of whom has rescued 
his country from slavery, and the other from folly.’ 
Grotius has translated these verses with his usual elegance : 


Salvete, o Neoclis nati duo: quippe per illum 
Libera gens Cecropis facta, per hunc sapiens. 


It is known that the philosophy of Epicurus struck at the root of all 
religions. This philosopher, who dared not openly violate the laws of 
his country, did not deny the existence of the gods; but he rendered it 
of no avail by his reasonings. He placed the gods in a sort of separate 
world, where, attending only to their own happiness, they never inter- 
meddled with the affairs of our world, Jest their enjoyment should suffer 
some diminution. ‘If there are gods,” justly argues Lactantius °, 
** then there is a providence. It is not possible to separate this idea 
from the existence of a God; it is a quality which is essential and 
peculiar to his nature. He occupies himself with nothing, says Epi- 
curus: he therefore does not occupy himself with human affairs, and 
still less with those of heaven. How then can you affirm that he exists, 
or how do you know it? In excluding Divine Providence, you should, 
if you would reason consistently, deny that there is any God at all. 
You have left one in name, but deny his reality.” 


CXLIV. 168. ’Opyndév. Who had attained the age of puberty. 
*“‘ The ci-devant curate of Meudon, Rabelais, would have rendered this 
by a single word.” —BELLANGER. 

"Opxndoy comes from dpytc, ‘ testiculus.’ Hesychius explains the 
word 4#3nd0v, ‘in singulos puberes.’ 

169. ’Avéyvwoe ’AOnvalouc, ric Statpéotog rabrncg xavoapévovc. He 
persuaded the Athenians to leave off making this distribution. Plutarch’ 
says that the Athenians being in the habit of dividing amongst them 
the produce of the silver mines of Laurium, Themistocles was the first 
who dared to propose to the people to abstain from this distribution, 
and to employ the money in the construction of vessels to make war 


5 Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. I. p. subject still more at large in his Divine 
203. Institutions, IIT. xvii. vol. I. p. 231, et 
S Lactantii Epit. Div. Instit. xxxvi. seq. 
vol. II. p. 25. This author treats the Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 113, c. 
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against the Atginete. The remark of Plutarch is just. It required 
courage to make this proposal to a people who were very poor, and who 
found a great resource in these revenues. 

170. ‘Ec row wodspov rov mpoc Aiywhrac Aéywv. Having in view 
the war against the ZEginete. If this expression was really used by 
Themistocles, I imagine that he purposely employed it, to signify in a 
general manner the war against the Persians, whom the Athenians then 
scarcely expected to return, if we go by Plutarch®. It is very probable 
that Themistocles did not speak in a general manner, but that he offered 
to the Athenians two cogent reasons for’ discontinuing the distribution 
of the public revenues: the first, the war which they had to maintain 
against the Aiginetz, who then held the empire of the sea®: the second, 
the expectation they might reasonably entertain of the return of the 
Persians. Thucydides' says so positively ; and this is confirmed by 
Plato’, who remarks that the Athenians had heard of the preparations 
of the king, and that after his death Xerxes continued them. 


CXLV. 171. "Hoay éyxeypnpévor. They were engaged. ’Eyxeypnpé- 
vot does not appear to me altered, as the later editors have supposed. 
We may, with Portus, make it come from éyypdéopat, the passive of the 
verb éyypaw, which Herodotus has used, VI. lxxv. ‘Evéxpaey eig ro 
Tpoowroyv TO oxirrpoy, ‘struck him in the face with his stick.’ For so 
Eustathius reads this passage*, Thus, wéAeyor éyxexpynpévor mpoc 
&\Aove may be rendered in Latin ‘bella conserta cum aliis populis. 
For éxtypaw, in Homer, signifies * cum impetu hostili invado, ingruo.’ 
For example, 


‘Qe O€ AdxKot lpveoay éxéypaoy*. 


‘ Ut vero lupi agnis vehementi impetu irruunt.’ 

172. To ‘EXAnvexcy. The Hellenic body. The Greeks were called, 
in their own language, ‘ Hellenes,’ whence the word ‘ Hellenic.’ 

This passage proves that the council of the Amphictyons was not the 
general council or states-general of Greece. Had it been so, the Greeks 
would have been assembled by its order; whereas they assembled of 
themselves, pressed by the danger of their country. This council, 
moreover, would have assembled at Thermopyle or at Delphi; but this 
general assembly was held at Corinth. See the excellent work of M. 
De St. Croix on the ancient Federative Governments. 


CXLVIT. 178. WAoia otraywya Ec re Atytvay xopsldpeva. Trans- 
port ships to carry corn to Egina. All the Greeks, and especially the 
Athenians, carried on a great commerce with the coast of the Euxine 


8 Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 113, p. 698, E. 

§ Id. ibid. S Eustath. Comment. p. 579, lin. 13; 
1 Thucyd. I. xiv 1063, lin. 32; 1434, lin. 9. 

2 Plato de Legibus, III. vol. II. p. * Iliad. XVI. 352. 
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sea, and especially with the Tauric Chersonesus (the Crimea). They 
carried thither the wines of Cos, of Thasos, &c., vases and Athenian 
wares, which were then in as great request for their elegance as those of 
London or Paris are at the present day. They brought from these 
countries in exchange, corn, wax, honey, wool, hides, goat-skins, 
timber, &c.; and this commerce was a great source of wealth to the 
Athenians, 


CXLVIII. 174. Mera rv aréxepyw rév caraccérwy, devrepa 
ixepwoyr é¢ “Apyoc ayyeAouc. After the spies were despatched, they sent, 
in the next place, messengers to Argos. 1. ’Axdxeuie signifies pro- 
perly the act of sending from one place to another. Consequently, it 
may be understood either of the sending out of the spies by the Greeks, 
or the sending them back by the Persians. I have preferred the former 
sense; because it is not likely that the Greeks would have waited for 
their spies to be sent back, before they despatched deputies to Argos. 

2. Acirepa Exeprov Ec “Apyoc &yyédouc does not signify that they 
sent a second deputation to Argos. It evidently relates to the words 
TpWTA pey KaTaoKémovc TEprover Ec THY ’Aoiny, in cxlvi. ‘ First, they 
sent spies into Asia.’ Herodotus then relates what befel those spies on 
their arrival at Sardis; and after this digression, he resumes the thread 
of his narrative, at the commencement of cxlviii., ‘ after sending off the 
spies, they sent secondly,’ or in the second place, ‘deputies to Argos.’ 
The digression has occasioned the error into which the interpreters 
have fallen. 

175. Etow rov wpoBddaov Exwv. Keeping within the fence. I 
thought that by roy wpoGdd\aoy Herodotus meant a wall or rampart. 
Ilpofod7 is found in many places in this sense. "A@nvalove & odk &y 
olet.... peyddnvy mpoBodryy roic roXlrate rife xwpac KareoxevdoOac® ; 
‘Would not you think that the Athenians were a firm rampart for their 
fellow-citizens and for their country?’ I was the less disposed, how- 
ever, to adopt this conjecture definitively, as M. Valckenaer, to whom 
Greek literature owes so much, candidly confesses that he does not 
understand this passage of the Pythia. 

The following note of M. Coray’s has induced me to change my 
opinion. “I think,” says this critic, “that rpoGdéAaoy is the same 
thing with xpéBodov, a word which we find in lxxvi., rpdBodoc, and in 
the Tonic dialect mpoGdreoc, as &deAgoc, adedgedc, or sometimes, when 
the measure requires it, rpodAawoc. Xenophon calls it rpoBdAwr. It 
signifies a hunting-spear, when applied to the chace of wild beasts, as 
in the last-named author; or a dart, when speaking of arms used in 
war. See the Ionic Lexicon of Portus, at the word mpdGodocg. Eiow 
roy mpoBdAaoy Exety, signifies simply ‘to put one’s self in an attitude 
to strike, or to parry the blows of an adversary,’ or, to speak in terms 


5 Xenopb. Socr. Mem. III. v. § xxvii. p. 156. 
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of fencing, ‘ to be on one’s guard,’ that is to say, ‘to hold the body and 
the dart in such a position, as to be covered from the blows of the 
adversary, and to be ready to strike him when opportunity offers.’ 

176. Mera de, we édMeiv rove ayyédove éc O) TO “Apyoc. After- 
wards, when the envoys came to Argos. Diodorus Siculus affirms that 
it was the Argians who sent deputies to the assembly of the Greeks. 
‘“‘The Argians,” says he’, “having sent ambassadors to the assembly 
of the Greeks, promised to enter into the league, if they would give 
them a share in the command of the armed force. The assembly 
decidedly answered them, that if they found it more revolting to their 
feelings to acknowledge a Greek for their general, than to have a 
barbarian for their master, they would do well to remain quiet ; but 
that if it was their ambition to command the Greek forces, they should 
raise themselves to that honour by great actions.’’ 


CXLIX. 177. Mn de orovdéwy éovatwy, éxthéyeoOat. That if there was 
not the treaty, they had apprehensions, §c. Portus, in his Ionic Lex- 
icon, under the word ér:AéyeoOat, explains this passage in such a man- 
ner as leads me to doubt whether he himself understood what he was 
saying. Let us begin by settling the meaning: 

“It signifies dcadoyiZea@a, ‘to think, to consider, to reflect,’ as we 
find by examples in Herodotus. But the same author also frequently 
employs it for gpovrifew, pepysrgy, ‘ sollicitum esse, anxium esse,’ ‘ to 
think with pain, to torment the mind, to be in trouble,’ and even for 
goPeicBa:, ‘to fear.’ The following are some examples: VII, xlvii. 
Ocippardg eluc txdrAcoc... . TOAAa Extheydopevoc,—VIT, xlix. ei Bov- 
Aevdpevoc péey Appwdéor, way émicreydpevog welcecOac.—VII. lii. cbf 
émiéyecOar xp) vewrepdv re woihoey® olrw O& pndé rovro ¢dBe0,— 
VII, cexxxvi. ra rey avrimodépwr, ph éexrldyeoOar tohypara...o. 
ixavol yap éxeivoi ye abrol twurov mwépe ppovriley ial. 

‘‘ The meaning once settled, I think that the obscurity, which lies in 
the construction, consists in this, that Herodotus, who ought to have 
put it in the subjunctive, and made it depend on the conjunction iva, as 
évdpewSéwor, has expressed it in the infinitive, understanding évexa, that 
is to say, Zvexa rod py exthéyecOa, which is exactly equivalent to iva 
py émdéywvra.” CoRAyY. 

178. ’Apyslowe dé Eva, The Argives have but one (king). I do 
not think any other passage of history can be pointed out, in which it 
is said that the Argians, at that time, had aking. Nobody, however, 
could be more correctly informed on that point than Herodotus; but as 
no other author mentions him, the power of this prince must have been 
very trifling. Pausanias remarks’, as is observed by M. Valckenaer in 
a note on this passage, that the Argians, jealous of their liberty, had 
left to Cisus, the son of Temenus, and his descendants, merely the name 


6 Diod. Sic. XI. iii. vol. I. p. 405. . * Pausan. EI. xix, p. 152 
x2 
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of king. But the same author adds immediately afterwards, that the 
people deprived of the crown Meltas, the son of Lacides, who was 
descended from Medon. One might suppose that this Meltas was the 
last king of Argos. It is, however, to be presumed that royalty was 
not entirely abrogated, but that the title descended to his son. 

179. Twyv é& Lraprnc odvdérepov. That neither of the two kings of 
Sparta (could yield the command). The answer of the deputies of 
Sparta appears to me the more surprising, as by a law passed some 
years before, and which Herodotus himself mentions, (V. Ixxv.) there 
was at Sparta only one king who could command the army. 

180. Tw» Swaprinréwy rihv wreovetinv. The ambition of the Spar- 
tans. This was no doubt the true motive of the Argians for preserving 
a neutrality in the war against the Persians, and which even inclined 
them rather to the side of the latter than to the Greeks; because they 
considered it a lighter evil to submit to the Barbarians than to yield to 
the Lacedzemonians. These latter, and especially their king Cleo- 
menes, had indeed on many occasions treated them very hardly. They 
were also the only people, except the Achzans, who refused to join the 
Lacedzemonians in the Peloponnesian war.— VALCKENAER. 


CL. 181. ’An’ ob iyeic yeydvapev, watda Uepotéoc. The son of 
Perseus from whom we are sprung. If we are to believe the Greek 
fables, the royal houses of Persia and of Argos sprang from the same 
root. Of Danaé, daughter of Acrisius and Jupiter, was born Perseus, 
king of Argos; Perseus had by Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, 
Perses, who gave his name to the Persians, who had before been called 
Cephenes. 

182. Ovdey émayyedAopévoug perairéeey. Promising nothing, they 
made no inquiries. ‘Enxayyedopévovc, ‘sponte sua, ultro.’ Such is 
the sense which this word bears in the following passage of Demo- 
sthenes*: cai ro abroy éxayyetAdpevoy morety, ‘and that he did it of 
his own offer.’ He had said likewise, a few lines before, dpwv év rp 
wodfuy, Te Tpo TWH Tptakovra puxpov, orxarlfovra roy Afjpoy xpn- 
pdrwy, rddavrov Ecwcev airog emayyedapevoc. ‘Seeing that, in the 
war which occurred shortly before the administration of the thirty 
tyrants, the people wanted money, he gave of his own accord a talent.’ 
The scholiast explains érayyetAapevoc by these words, abrewdyyedroc, 
kat ab@aiperog. 


CLI. 183. Toddoiot Erect torepov. Many years afterwards’. 
Artaxerxes, having heard of the losses he had sustained in Cyprus, 
resolved to make peace with the Greeks. Artabazes and Megabyzes 
sent ambassadors for this purpose to Athens. The conditions appearing 
to the Athenians to be reasonable, they sent ambassadors to Artaxerxes 


® Demosth, arpdg Aerrivny, pp. 286, 78. ® Diod. Sic. XII. iv. pp. 481. 484. 
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with full powers on their side. Callias, son of Hipponicus, was at 
the head of this embassy. It occurred in the fourth year of the 82nd 
Olympiad, that is, in the year 449 before our era, or 4265 of the Julian 
period. 

184. "Ev Zobcotot roiot Mepvoriow. In Susa, the city of Memnon. 
This city’ was built by Tithonus, father of Memnon. Herodotus always 
calls it the Memnonian city’. Its citadel was called Memnonium’?, 

185, KadAlyy. Callias. The embassy of Callias was in the fourth 
year of the 82nd Olympiad *. 


CLII. 186. ’Arogepoiaro ériow ra éceveixavro. Each would be 
glad to take back what he brought. ‘I do not very clearly perceive,” 
says M. Bellanger, “‘ the drift of this reflection, nor to what Herodotus 
would apply it.” J think that Herodotus intended to convey, somewhat 
obscurely, that no man is without some cause of self-reproach, and that 
all the other nations of Greece had, at some time or other, been guilty 
of actions more infamous than those of the Argians. I have therefore 
translated xaxa, ‘ bad actions.’ Herodotus perhaps borrowed this reflec- 
tion from Solon; or perhaps Valerius Maximus saw it only in Hero- 
dotus, and attributes it to Solon upon conjecture. At all events, Solon, 
according to Valerius Maximus, said*, ‘‘ si in unum locum cuncti mala 
sua contulissent, futurum, ut propria deportare domum, quam ex com- 
muni miseriarum acervo portionem suam ferre mallent. Quo colligebat, 
non oportere nos, que fortuito patiamur, preecipue et intolerabilis ama- 
ritudinis judicare,”’ 


CLIIT. 187. Oixhrwp tov Lédne. Being an inhabitant of Gela. 
Gela was built forty-five years° after the foundation of Syracuse. Now 
Syracuse was built in the 21st year’ of the perpetual archontate of 
4Eschylus at Athens, that is to say, the third year of the 5th Olympiad, 
which answers to the year 758 before our era; if, with Eusebius, we 
make the Olympiad begin in the third year of the archontate of Aischy- 
lus. It follows from this, that Gela was founded in the fourth year of 
the 16th Olympiad, i.e. the year 713 3.c. The year of this archon- 
tate is fixed also by the Oxford Marbles, which assign the foundation 
of Syracuse to the year 494, which, according to the calculation of that 
chronologist, is the year 758 before our era. 

Phintias *, tyrant of Agrigentum, destroyed the city of Gela, about 
the 125th Olympiad, or 433 years after its foundation, and transferred 
the inhabitants to the city of Phintias, of which he was the founder. 

188. Tév xOoviwy Oewv. Of Ceres and Proserpine. Literally ‘the 


1 Strabo, XV. p. 1058, c. 6 Thucyd. VI. iv. p. 380, lin. 88. 

? Herod. V. liv. 7 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. XXII. p. 25. 
3 Strabo, XV. p. 1058, c. ® Diod. Sic. Eclog. ex XXII. vol. II. 
* Diod. Sic. XII. iv. p. 495. R. Bentleii Dissertatio de Pha- 


5 Valer. Maxim. VII, ii. Ext. II. Jaridis Epistolis, p. 10. 1. 
p. 632. 
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earthly goddesses.’ ‘The scholiast of Pindar explains this® raty Oeaiy 
ispopdyrny : but for this authority, it might have been interpreted ‘ of 
the earthly gods.’ 


CLIV. 189. Tedeurtcavroc rov Biov. Having come to an end. 
Cleander was killed by Sabyllus, in the third year of the 70th Olym- 
piad. Hippocrates, his brother, afterwards reigned seven years, and 
Gelon obtained the crown after his death, in the second year of the 
72nd Olympiad '. 

190. Aopugdpoc. A soldier of the body-guard. He was not the brother 
of Hippocrates, as Dionysius’ of Halicarnassus says. From being one of 
the body-guards of Hippocrates, he raised himself to the tyranny of Gela, 
and afterwards to that of Syracuse. He rendered this last city flourish- 
ing, and so firmly fixed the attachment of its citizens to him by various 
benefits, that when’ the statues of the tyrants were broken up to be 
made into money, after Timoleon had restored Syracuse to liberty, 
those of Gelon alone were excepted ; or, if that of Dionysius Priscus 
was spared, as Dio Chrysostom * says, who relates the same anecdote 
that Plutarch does, it was because they bore the ornaments of Bacchus, 
which divinity the Greeks in their language call Dionysus. 

191. ’En’ gre Kapapivay rapadotva, That they would give up to 
him Camarina. Camarina® was then destroyed, but the Syracusans 
gave the territory of that city to Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela. This 
prince sent thither a colony, and rebuilt the city. 

192. Xupnkovciwy dé yv Kapapiva ro apxatoy. Camarina had an- 
ciently belonged to the Syracusans. ‘The Syracusans°* were, in fact, the 
founders of it, about 135 years after the foundation of Syracuse, that is 
to say, in the year 628 before our era. 


‘CLV. 193. "Hpxe atreg. He himself assumed the sovereign power. 
This happened in the second year of the 72nd Olympiad ; but he was 
not as yet tyrant of Syracuse, as Dionysius’ of Halicarnassus says. 

194, Tapdpouc. The Gamori. The Gamori or Geomori (i. e. land- 
sharers) were properly those who, being sent out as a colony, divided 
the land among them. The grandees of Syracuse had this name, 
because they were descended from those Greeks who had accompanied 
Archias from Corinth, and were the founders of Syracuse *°. 

195. KudAvpiwy. Cyllyrians. This name is written in various man- 
ners.. Hesychius and the MS. Lexicon of Photius have xaddcxdpros, 
which, as the order of the letters shows, ought to be xcAAucipio. The 


® Schol. Pind. ad Pyth. IT. 27. p. 183. 5 5 a hucyd. Vi. v, 
col. 2. 6 Idem, ibid. 
1 Dion. Hal. VII. i. pp. 402, 403. : Dion. Hal. VII. i. p. 402. 
3 Idem. ibid. § See M. de Valois on Diod. Sic. 
3 Plutarch. in Timoleonte, p. vow vol. II. p. 549, col. 1. 
* Dio Chrysostom. Corinth. p. 4 
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author of the Lexicon of Rhetoric, cited by Eustathius®, also writes 
Keddtxdptoc: but the same author places them in Crete, and is, so far, 
mistaken. This was the name which the Syracusans gave to their 
slaves, because, says Zenobius', they ran in great numbers to the 
same place, when it was proposed to attack their masters. 


CLVI. 196. ’Avd 7’ Edpapov. They ran up (i.e. increased), ’A» 
édpapoy is properly said of the growth of trees. Hence dvadpopal in 
Hesychius is interpreted avdjoec, BAacrfjcetc. Herodotus employs it 
metaphorically. The expression is borrowed from Homer, whom our 
historian takes a peculiar pleasure in imitating. 

Thetis, when speaking of her son Achilles, says : 


'O S dvédpaper Epvei tooc.—Iliad. XVITI. 56. 


‘ He grew up like a young plant.’ 

197. Ove édvra perairwy rov xodépov. Not being the author of the 
war. To the examples adduced by Portus, in his Ionic Lexicon, we 
may add the following, from the Supplices of Euripides*: ragov perai- 
rov. ‘The author of funeral rites.’ 


CLVII. 198. Mé\Aa.. . orparndAarfoey éxl rjy"EXAdda. He is 
about to invade Greece. The Attic writers join the present and the 
future with the verb péAAw, but never the aorist. Thomas Magister® 
says, péAdw rosy, cal péeAdw woijoey, ob pédAdAw orjoat, Varinus 
Phavorinus* says the same in his Lexicon. 

However, examples of this verb with the aorist are found, as in 
Homer *: 


Mé\Xet yap xov rec cat glArepop GdNov dréooat, 


But, as is remarked by Thomas Magister, we then understand the 
potential particle &», which gives to the aorist and to the perfect the 
force of the future. 


CLVIITI. 199. Adyor xXeovéxrny. The insolence. The Greek 
phrase implies an arrogant discourse held by one who thinks that much 
is due to himself, and that he owes nothing to others, as the sequel of 
the answer of Gelon sufficiently testifies. 

200. Acnxoolacg re rpihpeac. Two hundred triremes, §c. These 
offers may perhaps appear excessive. We may remark, however, that 
Dionysius*, some time afterwards, levied in the single city of Syra- 
cuse, 120,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 400 ships of war. 


® Eustath. ad Iliad. B. vol. I. p. 295. « Varini Phavorini Camertis Dic- 
1 Zenobii Adag. Centur. IV. 54. tionar. p. 353, lin. 3 & fine. 
2 Euripid. Supplic. 26. 5 Homeri Iliad. XXIV. 46. 


3? Thom. Magister, p. 607. ® Diod. Sic. IT. v. vol. I. p. 118. 
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CLIX. 201. "H xe péy’ olpotecery o Wedoxidne ’Ayapépywv. It 
would be a subject of great grief, Gc. This passage is imitated from 
the Iliad, VII. 125. 


7H xe péy’ olpwlae yépwv imxnddra Ondeve. 


202. ‘Yxu Tédwvde re cai Lupyxovelwy. By a Gelon and by Syra- 
cusans. The grace and the true meaning of this passage are lost in 
the Latin translation, and it would perhaps be impossible to express 
them in that language; ‘“‘O quam ejularet Pelopides Agamemnon, si 
audiret Spartiatas imperio spoliatos esse ab Gelone atque Syracusanis :” 
but our modern languages are capable of expressing them by substi- 
tuting the indefinite article for the absence of the article in the Greek. 
We know the pride of Republicans, and especially that of the Lacedz- 
monians, towards kings. We know with what contempt the Athe- 
nians’ treated Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, and 
the insulting, disdainful, and truly laconic answer which the Lacedz- 
monians gave to the menaces of Philip’, father of Alexander. ‘‘ The 
Lacedzemonians to Philip, Dionysius at Corinth.” The answer of 
Gelon proves incontestably that that prince considered himself insulted 
by the ambassadors of the Greeks. ‘‘ Spartans,’’ said he to them, 
“‘ insults offered to a man of spirit, usually excite his anger.” 


CLX. 203. Dirge eravayey rov Oupov. Usually excite his anger. 
"Exavayw signifies ‘revoco, retrorsum ago, proveho navem in altum,’ 
none of which will suit the context. Portus, in his Ionic Lexicon, 
explains it ‘excito, commoveo;’ but he adduces no example, and I 
doubt if there be one in the whole language. For my part, I think the 
text vicious, and I read giAéec ewevayety rov Buudy. We know that 
évdyw means ‘impello, incito, instigo,’ and that Herodotus frequently 
uses this verb: dortc palvecOar évdye: dvOpwrove (LV. xxix.) ;—évipyé 
speacg Gore woéety ravra (IV. cxly.);—xal riva évd-yee wpoOvpin pays- 
pevov aroOvnokey (V. xlix.), &c. 

204. ‘YPpicpara év rp Adyy. Insulting discourse. The discourse 
could not justly be termed so. It was natural that the mother country 
should preserve some sort of authority over the colony. Now we know 
that Syracuse had been founded by the Corinthians*, who themselves 
obeyed the Lacedzmonian generals. But despots, by perpetual com- 
munication with slaves, become unable to bear the independent language 
of a free man. Perhaps the remarks might be considered insulting 
from the manner in which they were delivered. 


CLXI. 205. Ei édvree "AOnvaioe, If, Athenians as we are, we yield, 


7 Herod. VIII. cxliii.; Aristid. in ® Thucyd, VI. iii. p. 379 ; Strabo, VI. 
Panathen. p. 13, lin. 34. p. 413, B. 
8 Hermog. de Elocut. p. 546, lin. 6. 
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§c. One would be almost led to think that Thucydides, who hated 
the Athenians after they had banished him, had, with the express view 
to mortify them, and lower the haughty tone of the Athenian orator, 
put into the mouth of Hermocrates of Syracuse the following words, 
addressed to the inhabitants of Camarina, ‘ We do not wish! to remind 
them (the Athenians) with warmth, that they (the Leontines) are nei- 
ther Ionians, nor Hellespontians, nor Islanders, who have been slaves, 
and have only changed masters, but Dorians, free people, who having 
come from the Peloponnesus, have chosen to live in Sicily, governed by 
their own laws.” 

206. Motvor d& édvrec ov peravdora. We have never changed our 
soil. No man ever pronounced a finer eulogium on his country than 
Euripides’, when he says: Its inhabitants do not come from another 
land, they are aboriginals; whilst other states, thrown at random like 
dice, have been seized on by one another. 


CLXINI. 207. Tov xvbew. Son of Scythes. We have read (in 
VI. xxiv.) of one Scythes, king of the Zancleans. Perizonius*® thinks 
that he was the father of Cadmus. I am inclined to the opinion of 
M. Valckenaer, that he was the uncle of the father of Cadmus. Had 
not Cadmus been of the same family, he would hardly have gone to 
dwell at Zancle in. Sicily, of which Scythes had formerly been sove- 
reign. It is said‘ that Epicharmus went into Sicily with Cadmus. 

208. @tdiove Adyouc. Friendly language. This Cadmus had orders 
to conciliate the good-will of Xerxes, in case that prince should con- 
quer the Greeks. 


CLXIV. 209. Thy é¢ Mecohyny peraBadovcay ro ovvopa. Which 
changed its name to Messana. There is a difference of opinion as to 
the time when Zancle® took the name of Messana. Herodotus and 
Thucydides date this incident between the fourth year of the 71st 
Olympiad, and the first year of the 76th; but Pausanias places it in the 
29th Olympiad. The balance inclines in favour of the first two his- 
torians, who were better informed, have a high character for accuracy, 


1 Thucyd. VI. Ixxvii. p. 426. 

4 Plutarch. de Exilio, p. 604, p. 

8 Ad Aliani Var. Hist. VIII. xvii. 
p. 563. 

* Suidas, voc. ’Eriyappoc. 

5 T was greatly surprised on reading a 
translation of Bentley’s Dissertation on 
the Letters of Phalaris, published by M. 
Van Lennep in 1777, to find that the 
proofs adduced by that writer are ex- 
actly the same as mine. I became ac- 
quainted with his work only in 1780, 
and my note had then been written many 
years, as will appear from a part of this 
note which I communicated to M. de 


Vauvilliers in 1771, and which he in- 
serted in his Essay on Pindar, printed in 
1772. <As the note contains nothing 
that is matter of invention, and as Dr. 
Bentley and I have both had access to 
the same authorities, it is not at all asto- 
nishing that we should have made the 
same use of them. If after this decla- 
ration, however, it should be suspected 
that I have borrowed from the Disser- 
tation, I am very willing that any degree 
of credit to be derived from the remarks 
should be imputed to the learned Eng- 
lishman, 
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and were hearly contemporary. But as Pausanias may have had means 
of information of which we have no knowledge, and as his authority 
has obtained the acquiescence of Scaliger, Petavius, Riccioli, Corsini, 
and many others of the most celebrated chronologists, I have thought it 
best to discuss the point, and to decide only after mature reflection. 

“ Zancle,” says Thucydides °, ‘‘ was first founded by a set of free- 
booters who came from Cyme, which latter town had been founded by 
certain Chalcidians of the Opic plain. There afterwards came many 
people from Chalcis and from other parts of Eubcea, who divided the 
territory with them. Perieres and Crateemenes, the one of Cyme, and 
the other of Chalcis, were the original founders, The Sicilians, in the 
first instance, gave it the name of Zancle, because the shore is there in 
the form of a sickle, which that people call ‘zanclon.’ They were 
afterwards driven out by Samians and other Jonians, who flying from 
the Medes landed in Sicily.” 

Herodotus’ relates that the inhabitants of Zancle having invited the 
lonians to come and people the country of Calacte in Sicily, the 
Samians accepted the invitation ; but that with the most odious ingra- 
titude, they had, at the instigation of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, 
seized on the city of Zancle, whilst its inhabitants were gone with their 
king to besiege some other city. ‘‘ But the same* tyrant of Rhegium 
having shortly afterwards dispossessed the Samians of it, he peopled it 
with a vast number of adventurers from different countries, whom he 
joined with the Samians, and called it Messena (in Doric, Messana), 
from the country of his ancestors.” 

Strabo ° relates that Zancle was founded by certain Messenians of the 
Peloponnesus, who changed the name of Zancle, which had been given 
to it from the obliquity of its form ’, the Sicilians calling any thing that 
is curved ‘ zanclion.’ It had previously been built by certain Naxians’, 
who lived near Catana. 

We have next to determine the time when the Messenians established 
themselves at Zancle, and gave their name to the city. If I cannot 
ascertain the precise year in which this happened, I hope at least to 
come pretty near to it. 

1. Herodotus says’, that Miletus having been taken by the Persians, 
the Samians, on the invitation of the Zancleans, passed into Sicily, 
together with some Milesians, and most perfidiously seized on the city 
of Zancle. Now Miletus was taken in the third year of the 70th 
Olympiad, and Zancle therefore could only have been occupied by the 


6 Thucyd. VI. iv. p. 380. - 4 This does not contradict Thucydides, 


? Herod. VI. xxii. et xxiii. who had advanced that the Chalcidians 
8 Thucyd. VI. v. p. 380. were the founders of Zancle. He also 
® Strabo, VI. p. 410, c. shows (VI. iii.), that the Naxians, who 


1 Diod. Sic. IV. Ixxxv. vol. I. p. 327, lived near Catana, were Chalcidians by 
that it took its name from Zanclus its origin. 
king. The account of Thucydides and * Herod. VI, xxii. 
Strabo seems more probable. 
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Samians about the fourth year of the same Olympiad. Thucydides 
confirms this account, by saying that the Zancleans were driven out by 
the Samians and other Ionians, who, flying from the Medes, had landed 
in Sicily. But as they themselves were shortly afterwards driven out 
by ‘ Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, who established there the inhabitants 
of different nations, and gave it the name of Messana, we must next 
inquire at what time this Anaxilas lived. 

If we had those books of Diodorus Siculus which are lost, we might 
be able to fix the date of the taking of Zancle by Anaxilas; but as 
fate has deprived us of them, we must draw what information we can 
from those that are left. We find from this author‘, that Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium and of Zancle, died in the first year of the 76th 
Olympiad, after a reign of eighteen years. He therefore began to reign 
over Zancle in the third year of the 71st Olympiad. As to the com- 
mencement of his reign at Rhegium, we are not informed. We can 
scarcely doubt, however, that he was tyrant of that city at the time 
when the Samians took possession of Zancle. 

2. Many circumstances concur in proving the epoch of these events. 
1. When the Samians invaded Zancle, Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, 
acted a very conspicuous part®: he betrayed the Zancleans, though 
they were his allies, and shared their spoils with the Samians. Now 
we know the time when this Hippocrates lived. Gelon, who was 
afterwards tyrant of Syracuse, was then’ one of his guards, and 
general ® of his cavalry, dmdvtwy trav inréwy rhy enmpédecay éexelrp 
‘ (Té\wvt) wapédwxe. It was this same Gelon who beat the Cartha- 
ginians commanded by Hamilcar, at the same time that the Greeks 
defeated Xerxes. 2. Anaxilas married Cydippe, the daughter of Teril- 
lus, tyrant of Himera, who, being driven from that city by Theron, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, demanded assistance of the Carthaginians ; and 
it was this auxiliary army that Gelon defeated at Himera. 

8. This same Anaxilas® wished entirely to destroy the Locrians ; 
but he was prevented by Hiero, as Epicharmus relates in one of his 
pieces called The Islands, dr: dé 'Avakidaoc Aoxpove é6édnoev Apdny 
diroAdéoat, Kat ExwrvOn mode ‘Iépwvoc, ioropet Kal ’Exixappoc év Naoote, 
Epicharmus ' was contemporary with Hiero, and lived at his court, and 
Hiero? was contemporary with Xerxes; as he succeeded his brother 
Gelon, when Timosthenes was archon of Athens, that is to say, in the 
third year of the 75th Olympiad. 

4, When Anaxilas instigated the Samians to seize on Zancle, the 
Zancleans were governed by their tyrant’ Scythes. Now we know the 
time when this Scythes lived, and consequently the time of Anaxilas 


* Thucyd. VI. v. p. 380. ® Pindari Schol. ad Pyth. Od. I. 99. 
§ Diod. Sic. XI. xviii. vol. I. p. 440. _p. 172, col. 2, lin. 6. 

6 Herod. VI. xxiii. 1 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. 56. p. 29. 

7 Id. VIL. eliv. ® Diod. Sic. XI. xxxviii. vol. I. p. 434. 


8 Timseus apud Schol. Pindari, Nem. ? Herod. VI. xxiii. 
Od. 1X. 95. p. 404, col. 2. 
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his contemporary. Herodotus relates‘, that having escaped from the 
city of Inycum, whither Hippocrates had sent him prisoner, he retired 
into Asia, and took shelter at the court of Darius. 

I have expatiated on these facts, and have adduced several synchro- 
nisms, because Pausanias dates the taking of Zancle by Anaxilas nearly 
two centuries earlier; a gross error, which neither Sylburgius nor 
Kiihnius, who have published editions of that author, nor the Abbé 
Gedoyn, who has translated his works, have corrected. The substance 
of the passage of Pausanias is this. 

‘*Messena® being taken by the Lacedemonians, Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, sent to invite the Messenians into Sicily. When they arrived 
there, he proposed to them the conquest of Zancle. Having accepted 
the proposal, Anaxilas defeated the Zancleans at sea, whilst the Mes- 
senians beat them by land. Zancle was afterwards besieged and taken, 
and the spoil shared between the conquerors, as was the city, which 
took the name of Messena. This occurred in the 30th Olympiad, in 
the year that Chionis the Lacedzmonian gained the prize for the third 
time, Miltiades being then archon of Athens.” 

I have proved by several synchronisms, the period at which Anaxilas 
lived, so as to remove every doubt from the mind of the reader; but as 
it may be suggested that there were perhaps two tyrants of Rhegium of 
the name of Anaxilas‘°, I will now show that the Anaxilas of Pausanias 
is the same spoken of by Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, &c. 

1. The Anaxilas of Pausanias was tyrant of Rhegium; he besieged 
Zancle’, and having taken it, he changed its name to Messena. The 
one mentioned by Thucydides® was tyrant of Rhepium; he took Zan- 
cle, and named it Messena, from the name of the country of his ances- 
tors. 

These circumstances prove that Pausanias and Thucydides speak of 
the same person. For if it be difficult for us to believe that there were 
two tyrants of Rhegium of the name of Anaxilas who took Zancle, we 
may pronounce it impossible that they should both have changed its 
name to that of Messena. 

2. The Anaxilas of Herodotus is the same with that of Pausanias 
and Thucydides. That of Thucydides took Zancle® shortly after the 
Samians who fled from the Medes had established themselves there. 
Now that of Herodotus was tyrant of Rhegium, when the Samians, 
after escaping from the Medes, came into Sicily, and it was he who 
counselled them to settle at Zancle. Moreover, the Anaxilas of Hero- 
dotus’ had a minister named Micythus, son of Choiros; Pausanias, in 


4 Herod. VI. xxiv. 7 Pausan. IV. xxiii. p. 337. 

5 Pausan. IV. xxiii. pp. 336, 337. 8 Thucyd. VI. v, p. 380. 

6 This has been done by M. Fréret. ® Thucyd. VI. v. p. 380: 
See Mém. Acad. Bell. Lett. vol. VII. p. ' Herod. VII. clxx. 
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another place’, speaks of Micythus, the servant and steward of Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegium, and he even cites Herodotus in proof of it; 
which shows clearly that in both the passages where he names Anaxilas 
he means the person spoken of by Herodotus. 

3. The Anaxilas of Diodorus Siculus is the same with that of Pau- 
sanias and of Herodotus, as he was tyrant both of Rhegium and of 
Zancle*, and as his steward Micythus was the tutor of his children, and 
governed the state during their minority. 

4. Macrobius also says, that Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, founded 
the city of Messena in Sicily, and that, at his death, he committed his 
children‘ to the care of his servant Micythus, who discharged this trust 
with the utmost fidelity. 

Having first proved that Anaxilas was contemporary with Darius and 
with Xerxes, and consequently that he could not have lived in the 38th 
Olympiad, as Pausanias asserts, and that the Anaxilas of this author is 
the same with that of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Diodorus Siculus, I 
will prove from his own works that Anaxilas lived at the time which I 
and the other historians have assigned to him. 

Micythus*, says Pausanias, the servant and steward of Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium, made a present to Olympia of several statues, which 
were the work of Dionysius and of Glaucus of Argos. We may reckon 
the time in which they lived, says he, by that of Micythus who em- 
ployed them. 

If this inference is just, the converse of it is equally so, and we may 
discover the time of Micythus from that of the two statuaries. Now 
Pausanias himself informs us°, that Dionysius, one of them, cast a 
statue of a horse im bronze for Phormis, the general of Gelon and of 
Hiero; and he also says, that Gelon and Hiero lived at the’ time of the 
expedition of Xerxes, which I have proved to be the same with that of 
the tyranny of Anaxilas. 

I have expatiated at great length on the time when the city of Zancle 
took the name of Messena, because Pausanias having dated this event 
more than 150 years earlier than the other historians, has led into the 
same error the most celebrated writers, such as Scaliger*®, Simson °, 
Petavius', Riccioli?, Corsini®, &c. The opinion of men like these was 
to be refuted only with the utmost care. 


CLXV. 210. Ofpwroc rov Alvnotdhpov. Theron, the son of A:nesi- 
demus. The second and third of the Olympics of Pindar are written in 


# Pausan. V. xxvi. p. 447. ® Chronicon Hist. Cath. complectens, 
8 Diod. Sic. XI. xlviii. and Ixvi, vol. ad Olymp. X XIX. p. 549. 

I, pp. 440. 454. 1 De Doctr. Temp. vol. II. XIII. p. 
4 Macrob. Saturn. I. xl. p. 213. 301. 
5 Pausan. pp. 446, 447. 2 Chronol. Reform. vol. II. p. 13. ad 
6 Id. IV. xxvii. pp. 447, 448. ann. 671. 
7 Id. VIII. xiii. p. 687. 3 Fast. Att. vol. III. p. 46. 


8 ’Odupmiad. dvaypag?, p. 315. 
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celebration of this Theron, and are addressed to him. The lyric poet 
traces his descent* from Laius, and the Scholiast, in his remarks on 
that verse °, thus gives his genealogy: Laius, CEdipus, Polynices, Ther- 
sander, Tisamenes, Autesion, Theras, Samus. This last had two sons, 
Telemachus and Clytius. Clytius remained in the isle of Thera; but 
Telemachus passed into Sicily with some forces which he had assem- 
bled, and took possession of the country. Telemachus had Chalciopeus, 
and the latter AZnesidemus, father of Theron. There is certainly a 
chasm in this genealogical chart of the scholiast; for Theron appears 
six generations after Theras, that is to say, 200 years, whereas there are 
about seven centuries between Theras and Theron. 

211. Kapynodorliwy édyra Bacidija. King of the Carthaginians. This 
title was frequently given to the generals of the Carthaginians and to 
their chief magistrates. Examples are to be found in Polyznus’‘, and 
in Cornelius Nepos’. 

It may appear surprising to many, that Herodotus, who has alluded 
to the Carthaginians in more places than one, and who in IV. clxviii. 
has enumerated the different nations of Libya, has been silent as to. 
that people, and gives us no account of their empire, their power, or 
their commerce. But this surprise will cease, when we reflect that he 
could not speak of the Carthaginians in a suitable manner without 
departing from his plan, and causing his readers to lose sight of the 
subject of which he had proposed to treat. The Greeks, moreover, had 
too little connexion with the Carthaginians to take much interest in 
such a digression, as no people then had much intercourse with that 
nation but the Sicilians. 

212. "Exfjyé pw ext ray Leerxinv. Urged him come into Sicily. 
Diodorus Siculus® relates, that Xerxes had made a treaty with the 
Carthaginians, and that it was in virtue of that treaty that they carried 
. the war into Sicily. 


CLXVI. 213. Tic abrijc fyépne cal vengy éy Dadapive rove “EXAn- 
vac tov Tléponv. The same day that the Greeks beat the Persian at 
Salamis. Diodorus Siculus relates *, that Gelon obtained the victory on 
the same day that Leonidas fought with the 300 Lacedzmonians at the 
pass of Thermopyle against the army of Xerxes. These two authors 
therefore agree as to the year in which this battle was fought, and differ 
only by some months; Herodotus placing it in the beginning of the first 
year of the 75th Olympiad, and Diodorus Siculus some months later. 

This victory was very creditable to Gelon ; but what in my opinion 
did him still greater honour was, that on concluding peace with the 
Carthaginians, he made it a condition’ that for the future they should 


4 Pindar. Olymp. IT. 8 Diod. Sic. XI. i. vol. I. PP 403, 404, 
5 Schol. Pindari, p. 27 "sol. L,lin. ult. 9% Id. ibid. xxiv. vol. I. p. 4 
° Polyzeni Strateg. I. xxvii. gj ii, p. 53. 1 Plutarch. Apophth. p. 136, a. de 
com. Nepos in Hannibale, VII. iv. Ser& Numinis Vindictd, p. 552, s. 
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sacrifice no more children to Saturn. Diodorus Siculus’, however, who 
quotes the treaty, does not mention this condition ; and it appears from 
the same author, that this barbarous practice continued down to the 
time of Agathocles’, that is to say, till the 117th Olympiad. 

214. To ray yap éwetedOciv dcLipevoy T'édkwva. Though Gelon caused 
him to be sought after, §c. If we may believe Polyzenus, Gelon was 
perfectly aware of the manner in which Hamilcar perished. He thus 
relates it: ‘‘Gelon, the tyrant of Sicily,” says he‘, ‘‘ being encamped 
opposite to Himilco, king of Carthage, who had come into Sicily, dared 
not to give him battle. But having clothed in his royal garments 
Pediarchus, commander of his archers, and who strongly resembled him, 
he ordered him to advance beyond the camp and to sacrifice upon the 
altars. He also ordered a body of archers to accompany him clothed in 
white, with branches of myrtle in their hands, and their bows concealed 
behind these branches, and that, when they should see Himilco advance 
in like manner from his camp to sacrifice, they should draw their 
arrows on him. Pediarchus, having executed this order, Himilco, who 
had not the slightest suspicion, came out of his camp to offer up victims. 
Whilst he was occupied in sacrificing and pouring libations, a shower of 
arrows poured suddenly upon him, and thus he perished.” 


CLXVITI. 215. Otroe pév otrw duexpovaavro rove “EAAnvac. Thus 
they cheated the Greeks. Acaxpovw in the middle voice often signifies 
‘to deceive ;’ this is its meaning in the present instance. 

The insidious conduct of the Corcyreans had well nigh cost them 
dear. The Greeks‘, at the end of the war, wished totally to destroy 
them. Themistoclep dissuaded them, by representing to them that if 
they destroyed all the cities that had not made common cause with 
them, Greece would suffer greater injury than if the Persians were to 
conquer it. 


CLXIX. 216. ’Ex rav Mevédey riswonparwy. Because of the asstst- 
ance you gave Menelaus. The Cretans sent troops to the siege of 
Troy, under the command of Idomeneus aud Merion®; Mevédeg ripw- 
pypara are the succours given to Menelaus. See the note of M. Valck- 
enaer. But perhaps it would be better to translate, ‘ because of the 
assistance you gave to avenge Menelaus.’ Mention is made of venge- 
ance lower down. 


CLXX. 217. Aadddov. Daedalus. Deedalus’ was an Athenian, and 
great-grandson of Erechtheus. He was an excellent sculptor, and 
invented many things which contributed to the perfection of his art. 


2 Diod. Sic. XI. xxvi. vol. I. p. 424. 5 Schol. Thucyd. ad I. exxxvi. 

8 Id. ibid. XX. xiv. vol. IT. p. 415. 6 Homer. Iliad. II. 645, et seq. 

4 Polyceni Strat. I. xxvii. § ii. pp. 53, 7 Diod. Sic. IV. Ixxvi. vol. I. p. 319, 
54. &c. 
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He was the first who expressed the looks, and gave to statues the 
appearance of animation. Before him they had always been represented 
with the eyes closed, the hands hanging down and fixed to the sides. 
Talus, a nephew on his sister’s side, was his pupil. This latter distin- 
guished himself by several inventions, the potter’s wheel, the saw, the 
turning-lathe, &c. But Deedalus, jealous of his talents, and fearful of 
being outdone by him, put him to death. He was for this crime con- 
demned to death by the senate of the Areopagus. He escaped to Crete, 
where his talents procured him fame and the friendship of Minos the 
king. But not being able to maintain his influence, he fled with his 
son Icarus in a vessel with which the queen furnished hiim. Icarus 
having fallen into the sea, in an attempt to leap on shore on an island, 
was drowned, and gave his name both to the island and the sea. 

Deedalus then went to Sicily, where he was received by Cocalus, who 
reigned over that part of the island where he landed. Minos, having 
heard of the flight of Deedalus into Sicily, repaired thither with a con- 
siderable fleet, and landed on the territory of Agrigentum, at a town 
which from him was called Minoa. He disembarked his troops, and 
demanded Deedalus of Cocalus. The latter having invited Minos to a 
conference, promised to give up Deedalus, and at the same time offered 
hospitality to the prince, but, instead of keeping his promise, had him 
drowned in a bath of excessive heat. 

Aristotle, or the author, whoever he may be, of the work entitled ‘de 
Mirabilibus Auscultationibus,’ asserts (p. 100, edit. Sylburg.), that De- 
dalus having fled to the islands of the Electrides, which, he says, are 
situate near the bottom of the Adriatic gulf, placed in one of them a 
statue of bronze, and in the other a statue of tin. This account appears 
unworthy of credit: but if there be any ground for believing that there 
ever was a statue of pewter or tin in one of those islands, I imagine it 
must be because they were supposed to be near the Eridanus, and that 
this river was considered to be in the neighbourhood of the Cassiterides, 
now the Scilly islands. But ignorance is at once the mother and the 
offspring of fables. 

218. ’AxoBaveiv Bialy Oavdry. He died a violent death. Zenobius* 
asserts that whilst he was in the bath, the daughters of Cocalus killed 
him by pouring boiling pitch on him. Diodorus Siculus says®, that 
Cocalus having promised him all he wished, and having offered him hos- 
pitality, put him to death by immersing him in a bath of boiling-hot 
water. Pausanias does not speak of the manner of the prince’s death. 
He contents himself with saying’, that the daughters of Cocalus es- 
teemed Deedalus so highly on account of his talents, that, to oblige him, 
they resolved to put Minos to death. 

The violent death of this prince suggested to Sophocles his tragedy of 
‘ Minos,’ as we read in St. Clement of Alexandria?, or ‘the Camici,’ as 


® Zenob. Cent. IV. 92, p. 110. 1 Pausan. VII. iv. p. 531. 
® Diod. Sic, 1V. lxxix. vol. 1. p. 322. ? Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 741. 
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Athenzus has it’, though I suspect that the word must have been 
altered. For Camicos is the name of the city in Sicily over which 
Cocalus reigned, and the chorus of the piece must have consisted of the 
inhabitants of that city, who were called ‘ Camicii,’ the Camicians. 
But this name is still more disfigured in Suidas, where we read ‘4, Zogo- 
KXjjc 6& Ev Kwpxotc. Sophocles wrote both tragedies and satiric pieces ; 
but Iam not aware that he ever wrote comedies. The sequel of the 
article in Suidas proves that he meant to speak of the tragedy of Minos, 
which was also called ‘ the Camicians,’ and that we must alter the text 
to évy Kapexoic, or perhaps év Kapexiotc °. 

219. Todtyrréwy re cai Lpacolwy. The Polichnite and the Presii. 
The Polichnitz were the inhabitants of Polichna, and the Preesii those 
of Preesus. 

220. Kdptxov. Camicus. This city took its name from the river® 
Camicus, the current of which was so rapid, that its waters did not mix 
with the sea, if we may believe Lycus of Rhegium’. 

221. "Imrvyac Meooarlovc. Messapian lapygians. These Cretans 
established themselves in Italy under the name of Iapygo-Messapii, in 
the third generation before the siege of Troy, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus in the following paragraph, that is to say, a little less than a 
hundred years before that war, according to the calculation of our his- 
torian *. M. Mazochi®, however, says that it was three hundred years 
before. ‘‘Cretenses qui postea Iapyges vocati, tribus generationibus, 
hoc est, annis trecentis Trojee excidium preecessisse.” 

The chronologists reckon only about forty-five years between the 
death of Minos the Second and the taking of Troy ; ;- but our author is 
more to be depended on. 

[Japygia, in the south of Italy, was divided into three districts, viz. 
Daunia, Peucetia, and towards the east, Messapia. | 

222. Ipocéxracay peyddrwe. Received a powerful check. ‘ Coeval’ 
with the archontate of Menon? at Athens, the Romans elected for their 
consuls, Lucius A¢milius Mamercus and Caius Cornelius Lentulus. A 
war broke out at that time in Italy, between the Tarentines and the 
Iapyges, on the subject of their boundaries. For some time none but 
slight battles were fought, and the belligerents occupied themselves 
only in pillaging each other; but their enmity, fomented by the fre- 
quent murders which occurred, continued to increase, till at length the 
whole of their forces were engaged in carrying on the war. The Iapy- 
ges having armed all their citizens, and called in their neighbours to 


3 Athen, IX. x. p. 388, F ® Herod. II. exlii. 

* Suidas, voc. Tlépdixog Lepdy. vol. III. | * Comment. ad Aineas Tabulas Hera- 
p- 80. cleenses, p. 537. 

5 See M. Branck in Catalogo deper- 1 Diod. Sic. XT. lii. vol. I. p. 443. 
ditorum dramatum Sophoeli is, p. 17. 2 The fourth year of the 76th Olym- 

6 Steph. Byz. voc. ’Axpdayavrec. piad. Id. ibid. 

? Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. cxlviii. 
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their assistance, collected an army of more than 20,000 men. The 
Tarentines, learning the strength of this army, assembled all their citi- 
zens who were capable of bearing arms, and obtained considerable suc- 
cours from Rhegium, with which city they were allied. <A violent 
combat ensued, and there was great slaughter on both sides; but the 
Tapyges at length obtained the victory. The vanquished in their flight 
separated into two bodies, one of which took the road to Tarentum, and 
the other that of Rhegium. The Iapyges likewise divided themselves 
into two bodies, one of which went in pursuit of the Tarentines, and 
the other after the Rhegians. Those who were in pursuit of the Taren- 
tines, being separated from them only by a short distance, killed a great 
number of them. The corps which pursued the Rhegians did it with 
so much ardour, that they entered the city with the flying enemy, and 
made themselves masters of it.” 

228. Odroc Gorep txweawy ex ‘Pyylov. He being obliged to quit 
Rhegium. Pausanias relates that he went and settled at Tegea after 
the death of Anaxilas. The capture of Rhegium by the Japyges was 
sufficient to induce Micythus to repair to Tegsea. Herodotus, by 
placing the departure of Micythus immediately after the taking of 
Rhegium, shows that he considers it as the consequence of that event. 

This does not agree with the account of Diodorus Siculus, which is 
as follows: 

‘‘ Hiero*, king of Syracuse, having drawn to his court *, by means of 
rich presents, the children of Anaxilas, who had been tyrant of Zancle, 
he reminded them of the benefits conferred by Gelon on their father, 
and advised them, as they were then of mature age, to call to account 
Micythus, who had administered their property, and to take the reins of 
government into their own hands. On their return to Rhegium, they 
demanded of Micythus his accounts. He, being a man of probity, 
assembled the friends of their father, and in their presence explained his 
accounts with so much clearness, that all present admired his justice 
and his fidelity. The young men, repenting of what they had done, 
entreated him to resume the government, and to continue in possession 
of the same authority which their father had enjoyed. But Micythus, 
instead of yielding to their persuasions, after handing over to them the 
whole of their property, embarked his own on board a vessel, and left 
Rhegium amidst the acclamations of the people, who wished him all 
kinds of prosperity. Having landed in Greece, he went to reside at 
Tegeea in Arcadia, where he lived greatly respected.” 

224. ’AvéOnxe rovg woddovc avdpidyrac. Consecrated a great number 
of statues. ‘I have met with® a great number of the offerings of Micy- 


3 Diod. Sic. XI. Ixvi. vol. I. p. 454. —_—it is very probable that it was in that or 
* Diodorus dates, this in the second the succeeding year that Hiero drew to 
year of the 78th Olympiad ; but Anaxilas his court the children of Anaxilas. 
aving died in the first year of the 76th, 5 Pausan, V. xxvi. p. 446, 
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thus, but they were not in succession. Near the statues of Iphitus, of 
Elea® and Ecechiria crowning Iphitus, we observe the following gifts of 
Micythus: Amphitrite, Neptune, and Vesta, which are the works of 
Glaucus of Argos. On the deft of the great chapel, we find the statues 
of Proserpine, daughter of Ceres, of Venus, of Ganymede, and of 
Diana: those of the poets Homer and Hesiod ; and, moreover, of the 
gods Asculapius and Hygeia. Among the gifts of this Micythus, there 
is an Agon or combatant who holds counter-weights. These are oblong 
semi-circles, made in such a manner that they may be held in the hands 
as a buckler is held. Near the statue of Agon are seen one of Bac- 
chus, one of Orpheus of Thrace, and one of Jupiter, which I have men- 
tioned a little before. These are the work of Dionysius of Argos. 
They say that this Micythus made other offerings likewise, but that 
Nero took them away. The masters of Dionysius and of Glaucus, who 
made these works, are not named. The period at which they lived, 
however, may be collected from the time of Micythus, who dedicated 
their works at Olympia: for Herodotus relates in his history, that this 
Micythus was slave and steward to Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, 
after whose death he went to live at Tegea. The inscriptions which 
we read on these statues, show that his father’s name was Chosrus, that 
Rhegium was the place of his birth, and Messena that of his abode. 
The inscriptions suppose him at the time at Tegeea. The offerings 
which he made at Olympia were votive gifts for the recovery of his son, 
who was suffering under an attack of phthisis.” 


CLXXIT. 225. ’Ex rv wodepdpywr. One of the Polemarchi. The 
Polemarchus’ was a general officer, who in time.of war received the 
orders of the king. He then passed them to the Lochagi, the Lochagi 
to the Pentecontateres, the Pentecontateres to the Enomotarchi, and the 
latter to their Enomotii. Each Polemarchus * commanded a Mora. 

In time of peace the Polemarchi presided over the Syssitia, and sent 
to the absentees their portion of the repast, if their absence was properly 
accounted for. Thus much we learn from Plutarch. The king Agis’, 
on his return from a war in which he had conquered the Athenians, 
wished to sup with his wife; the Polemarchi refused him his portion, 
which he had sent to demand. It appears from this passage of Hero- 
dotus, that the Polemarchi were for the most part of the blood royal. 


[CLXXITi. 226. “Erdece 30 Evplirov. He sailed through Euripus. 
This was the strait between Eubcea and the main land. In the cor- 
ruption of the Greek language, Euripus became Egripo, and this again 
gave rise to the Italian Negroponte, which is now the commonly received 
name of Eubcea. | 


6 A goddess who presides over truces  *® Xen. Laced. Respubl. xi § iv. p. 87. 
and armistices. ® Plutarch. Vit. Parallel. in Lycurgo, 
7 Thucyd. V. Ixvi. p. 367. p. 46, c. 
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CLXXV. 227. ’Exi "Aprepioworv. Into Artemisium. The Artemisium 
is a branch of the sea. The Athenians’, alarmed at the arrival of the 
Barbarians at the Artemisium, sent Agesilaus, the brother of Themis- 
tocles, to collect information, though his father, in a dream, had seen 
him without his hands. Having reached the camp of the Barbarians in 
a Persian habit, he killed Mardonius, one of the guards of Xerxes, 
whom he took for that prince. He was immediately seized, bound, and 
led before the king. That prince was then on the point of sacrificing 
an ox on the altar of the sun. Agesilaus thrust forth his hand into the 
flames, and suffered it to be burned, without uttering a sigh or groan. 
His fetters were then removed; on which he said: ‘* Whilst we are 
Athenians, we are all such as you have beheld. If you doubt it, I will 
put my left hand in the fire.” Xerxes, struck with terror, ordered him 
to be well guarded, as is related by Agatharchides, in the second book 
of his History of Persia. 

This anecdote calls to mind one of Mutius Scevola, with regard to 
Porsenna, king of the Etruscans, which Plutarch relates immediately 
afterwards. Though the firmness of this Greek and this Roman may 
merit praise, we must yet abhor the base assassination which they 
meditated. 


CLXXVI. 228. Ta Xurpove xadéovor. Which they call chytri. They 
were called yurpoe yuvatxeior, or bathing-tubs of the women. The 
bluest water that I have seen, says Pausanias’*, is that of Thermopyle. 
The whole of it, however, is not so, but only that which runs into the 
reservoir, called by the people of the country ‘the women’s bathing- 
tub.’ . 


CLXXVIII. 229. Tij¢ Kygiooot Ovyarpog Oving. Thyia, daughter 
of Cephissus. ‘‘ Others® say that Castalius, originally of this country ‘, 
had a daughter called Thyia. She was priestess of Bacchus, and was 
the first who celebrated the orgies in honour of that god. The name of 
Thyiadz has since been given to all those priestesses who become 
furious in honour of the god. They think also that Delphus was the 
offspring of this Thyia by Apollo; but others contend, that the mother 
of this Delphus was Melzena, daughter of Cephissus.” 


CLXXXI. 230. ’EmBarevorvroc. One of those who defended it. 
"ExtBarevery is said of the soldiers who are placed in a vesggl to defend 
it. "EmGdrac was the name given to these soldiers at Athens, as is 
remarked by Porphyrius*, as Homer® terms wapaBcdra: those who 
- fought in chariots. Lysias’ also says, obderwmor’ éx rijg wéAewe Eorpa- 


1 Plutarch. Parallel. Hist. Greec. 5 Homeric. Queest. I. p. 1xxxiii. 


p. 305, pv. 6 Homer. Iliad. XXIII. 132. 
? Pausan. IV. xxxv. p. 369. 7 Lysias, De Callise Sacril. p. 107, lin. 
* Id. X. vi. p. 812. . 17. It is not the oration for Callias, but 


« The environs of Parnassus. that against Andocides, 
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revoaro, ovre immevc, ovre dmAirne, ovre rpihpapxoc, ob7’ ExiBarnc. ‘He 
never quitted the city to go to the wars, either as a horseman, or as a 
heavy-armed soldier; he never commanded a trireme, nor fought in one 
to defend it.’ 

231. Levdovog Bvaaivnc. Cotton. I have endeavoured to prove else- 
where that® the byssus was cotton. A critic of the first order has 
objected that the shrub which bears the cotton not being known in 
Egypt in the time of Prosper Alpinus, except in gardens, it must 
necessarily have been still more scarce in the time of Herodotus, and he 
is led to believe, with Hardouin, that it is a species of very fine linen, 
But this reasoning does not appear to me at all conclusive. It may 
have happened that this plant was in a great measure destroyed by 
inundations, especially after Egypt became barbarous. This may have 
been one of the reasons of its scarcity in the time of Prosper Alpinus, 
but, I think, is far from proving that it was scarce either in the time of 
our historian, or anterior to it, 

According to my interpretation, the Persians bound up the wounds 
of Pythes with cotton. We, in like cases, make use of linen. But the 
Egyptians, to this day, use cotton lint for wounds and ulcers. ‘“ Utun- 
tur’ gossipii lanugine ASgyptii, linearum petiarum loco, quibus nostri 
tantum utuntur ad ulcera vulneraque omnia sananda.”’ 

We find the word byssus more than fifty times in the Septuagint, and 
in the French translations it is always rendered either ‘linen’ or ‘ fine 
linen.’ However, as the translators might have observed that the word 
‘linuin’ is also mentioned in the Bible, they should have inferred that 
there was a distinction between them. 


CLXXXIT. 232. Tot pév oxdgeoc. Of the ship's hull. Naic is 
properly a vessel with her rigging ; oxagoc a vessel without it. Let us 
see what the learned Coray says’: ‘‘ When the Greeks join the words 
oxdgn vey, there is no periphrasis; but the first word signifies only 
the hull of the vessel, without masts, sails, cordage, &c. just as we see 
them on the stocks, or as they sometimes appear, when disabled, after a 
battle. It is in this sense that the words are used by Aéschylus : 


‘Yxrivro on ° 
Lxdgn vedyv, Oddacca O ovxér’ hv ideiy 
Navaylwy rr4Oovea cai povov Bporsv.—Perse, 416. 


Neither need we seek for any periphrasis in the Rhesus of Euripides 
(392), kal vewv xphowy oxagy. It is actually the hulls of the vessels 
that Rhesus wishes to burn, because he has no sailors, and they are 
useless to him. But there is a passage of Herodotus which decides 
this question positively. In speaking of.a naval action between the 


8 Note 11. on § Ixxxvi. of bk. IT. p. 396; 1 Notes on M. Levesque’s translation 
ud note 1. on § evi. of bk. III. p. 597. of Thucydides, vol. I. p. 382, 
9 Prosp. Alp, de Plantis Aigypti, p. 69. 
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Athenians and the Persians, he says, ai pév 8) dio roy vedy, «.7.X. 
Ts it not clear that he applies vatc to the two vessels taken with their 
equipage and all their rigging; that he gives the same name to the 
third, dé rpirn, as long as it was pursued; and that he afterwards, 
when it had struck near the mouth of the Peneus, and lost all its rig- 
ging, calls it cxagoc t” 

233. Tapa xupoiv. By signal fires. Torches of wood’ were ele- 
vated upon the walls, to announce the arrival of an enemy, or even of 
friends. When they were held steady, it indicated friends ; but when 
waved about, an enemy. 

234, ‘Hpepooxéxove. Hemeroscopi. Those who kept watch during 
the day. These Hemeroscopi® left the city before day-break, repaired 
to the place where they were to keep watch, and returned to the city at 
night-fall. They sometimes remained out all night, and then made 
their signals to the citizens by fires, which in the day-time was done by 
smoke. 

The Hemeroscopi‘ were required to be swift runners, in order that, 
if any thing occurred which they could not communicate by signals, 
they might carry the intelligence themselves. Their various functions 
are given in detail by ASneas, an ancient author who wrote on Tactics, 
in his 6th and 7th paragraphs. 


CLXXXITT. 285. Erydnv rAiBov. A column of stone. This rock was 
probably level with the surface of the water, and a column was erected 
on it, to warn ships to avoid it. Herodotus no doubt alludes to this, 
when he says, a little lower down, that the fleet set sail as soon as all 
impediments were removed. 


CLXXXIV. 236. Tor per dpyaiov. Ancient troops. He under- 
stands the contingent furnished by the different Asiatic nations, ex- 
clusive of the Persians, the Medes, and the Saci, in contradistinction 
to those raised in Europe, in the countries through which the army 
passed, 


CLXXXV, 237. Borriator. The Bottizi. The Bottizi were Athe- 
nians by origin, and were descended, according to Aristotle‘, in his 
‘Republic of the Bottiei, from those children whom the Athenians sent 
to Minos in Crete by way of tribute. These children grew up in that 
island, earning their bread by the sweat of their brow. The Cretans, in 
fulfilment of a vow, sent to Delphi the flower of their citizens, to whom 
the descendants of these Athenians were added. As they could not 
subsist in that place, they went first into Italy, and settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Iapygia; they thence passed into Thrace, where they took 
the name of Bottizei. Hence the burden of the song of the young girls, 
in their solemn sacrifices, ‘Let us go to Athens,’ &c. 


? Suidas, voc. ¢pucrol, vol. III. p.636.  ¢ Aineas Poliorcet. vi. p. 1651. 
* Turneb. Advers. XXVII. vii. 5 Plutarch. in Theseo, p. 6, ¥ 3 7, a. 
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CLXXXVII. 238. Xoinxa. A choeniz. The choenix, says Phile- 
mon in a work that has never been printed‘, signifies both the measure 
and the thing measured. 

239. “Evdexa puptddagc pediuvwy redeopévac .. . xal xpoc, rptnxooloug 
re GAXdouc pediuvove kal tecoapaxovra. One hundred and ten thousand 
three hundred and forty medimni. There are forty-eight chcenices in 
one medimnus. The 110,340 medimni give us to understand that there 
were 5,294,320 men in the Persian army. This army, however, did not 
amount to so many by 1,300,000. There is, therefore, an error either 
in the number of medimni, or in that of the army: but wherever it may 
be, is not of much consequence. 


CLXXXVITI. 240. Updxpoccat é¢ xévrov. The prow turned towards 
the sea. ‘These vessels were arranged one behind the other, like the 
steps of an amphitheatre, their prows all turned towards the sea. This 
is what is signified by xpoxpocaa. See the Ionic Lexicon of Amilius 
Portus. The expression is similar in Homer, rg pa xpoxpéocac Epvoay, 
They drew their vessels on shore, one a little behind the other, with 
their heads turned towards the sea. 

241. TloAAog avepoc arndtwwrnc. A strong east wind. This wind 
coming from the Hellespont, should be north-north-east ; and yet Hero- 
dotus calls it Apeliotes, which is certainly the east wind. The more I 
reflect on this expression, the more I am impressed with its impro- 
priety. When our ancestors were describing the boundaries of their 
possessions, they were more precise. They would say, for instance, 
this faces the sun-rise in summer, and that his rising in winter. Had 
they simply said the sun’s rising, without specifying whether it was in 
winter or summer, such want of precision would have led to incessant 
disputes. I am therefore obliged to conclude, that though the eight 
principal points of the wind might be known in the time of our his- 
torian, their various names were not become familiar. 

The ancients at first knew but four winds. Eight others were after- 
wards added; but that appearing too minute a distinction, they con- 
tented themselves with retaining only four of these. Pliny thus speaks 
of them: 

‘‘ Veteres’ quatuor omnino servavere, per totidem mundi partes (ideo 
nec Homerus plures nominat); hebeti, ut modo judicatum est, ratione. 
Secuta eetas octo addidit, nimis subtili et concis&: proximis inter 
utramque media placuit, ad brevem ex numerosé additis quatuor. Sunt 
ergo bini in quatuor ceeli partibus: ab Oriente sequinoctiali Subsolanus, 
ab Oriente brumali Vulturnus: illum Apelioten, hunc Corum Greeci 
appellant. A meridie Auster, et ab occasu brumali Africus: Noton et 
Liba nominant. Ab occasu zquinoctiali Favonius, ab occasu solsti- 


® See the Lexicon of Apollonius, p. ‘7 Plin. Hist. Nat. IT. xlvii. vol. I. p. 96. 
859, note 7, col. 1, lin. 3. See also XVIII. xxxiv. vol. II. p. 145. 
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tiali Corus; Zephyrum et Argesten vocant. A Septemtrionibus, Sep- 
temtrio: interque eum et exortum solstitialem, Aquilo; Aparctias et 
Boreas dicti.” 


| 
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The words in Italic characters appear to me corrupt. Pliny says 
that the ‘ Aquilo’ is between the north and the summer rising. The 
summer rising being the north-east, it should follow that the ‘ Aquilo’ 
is the north-north-east. But Pliny here speaks only of eight winds ; 
and if he here intended the north-north-east, he would be anticipating 
what he has to say afterwards. We know, moreover, from Aulus Gel- 
lius, that the ‘ Aquilo’ is the north-east, which® ‘“‘ab eestiva et solsti- 
tiali Orientis meté venit; Latine Aquilo, Boreas Greece dicitur.” I 
therefore read in the passage of Pliny, “ juxtaque eum ad exortum sol- 
stitialem”’ ... The Hellespontias is the same with the Ceecias, that is to 
say, the north-east, as Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, calls it; but I 
am rather for calling it the north-north-east. ‘‘ Numerosior ratio’ inter- 
jecerat..... Czciam, media inter Aquilonem et exortum squinoc- 
tialem, ab ortu solstitiali.... Caciam aliqui vocant Hellespontiam.” 

[Pliny may be easily justified for placing Aquilo (n.£.) between the 
north and the summer rising; for the last-named point is not, as 
Larcher says, the N.E., but strictly, the x.N.z. The division of the 
compass into only eight winds, left room for much inaccuracy and lati- 
tude of expression. ] 


® Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. II. xxii. ! Plin. Hist. Nat. II. xlvii. vol. I. 
p. 161, p. 96, lin. 23. : 
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242. ’Avaordoarrec. Drawing them on shore. It was the custom 
of those times to drag the vessels on shore, when either a tempest or an 
enemy was apprehended. *Avaordw signifies, ‘I draw up.’ The proof 
that they had drawn them on shore is, that they surrounded them with 
a high palisade, to secure them from the attacks of the Thessalians ; 
and to express their re-launching them, Herodotus uses the verb cara- 
oxdaavrec rac yvéac, which shows that they drew them down, that they 
drew them from off the shore into the sea. ‘Avagwacayrec rac véac i8 
the same as éx’ #reipuio Epvoay, which Homer uses on a similar occa- 
sion. Herodotus uses also dveAxvoac and xaQeAxvoat. 


CLXXXIX. 243. Bopijc tye yuvaica ’Arruhy. Boreas married an 
Athenian. Astreeus had’ by Aurora four sons, Argestes, Zephyrus, 
Boreas, and Notus. Some have taken Boreas for a wind, others for a 
prince of Thrace. This Boreas, who carried off Orithyia, says Hesa- 
goras, in his Megarica*®, was not the wind, but the son of Strymon, 
Most people, however, confound one with the other, and make of Boreas, 
sometimes a prince, sometimes a wind. 

This Boreas went from Thrace to Attica, whence he carried off 
Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, sixth king of Athens; he took her 
to Thrace and married her. By this marriage, he became the son-in- 
law of Erechtheus, and the Athenians considered him as an ally, because 
he was the son-in-law of one of their kings. 

We can scarcely comprehend how men so enlightened could have 
believed that the daughter of one of their kings should have inspired a 
wind with a passion, and should have had children by it, viz. Zetes and 
Calais, who joined Jason in his expedition in search of the Golden 
Fleece. In not believing this fable, says Socrates‘, I should imitate 
wise men, and withhold my sanction from an absurdity. I should then 
explain it, by saying that Orithyia, playing with Pharmacia, was driven 
violently against the rocks by Boreas (the north-east wind), and that 
dying in consequence, she was said to have been carried off by this 
wind. 

However absurd this fable may be, it was not confined to the city of 
Athens. The inhabitants of Thurium testified their devotion to this 
wind, and reckoned no less than those of Athens on its assistance. 
Delivered from * a great danger by a wind which destroyed the fleet of 
Dionysius the tyrant, with whom they were at war, they offered sacri- 
fices to this wind, conferred on it the right of citizenship, assigned it a 
chapel with a fixed revenue, and annually celebrated a festival in 
honour of it. The Megalopolitans did nearly * the same thing. 

244, ‘Ipd» wapa worapoy "IXtoody. A chapel on the banks of the 
Tlissus. Festivals’ were celebrated in honour of Boreas, and the people 


* Hesiod. Theogon. 378. 5 lian. Var. Hist. XII. Ixi. vol. IT. 
3 Schol. Apollonii ad Argonaut. I.211. p. 827, &c. 

p. 23. 6 Pausan, VIII. xxxvi. p. 673. 

# Plato in Pheedro, vol. IIT. p. 229, c. ’ Hesych. voc. Bopeacpoi. 
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regaled on those days. These festivals were called Bopsacjoi. On the 
banks of the llissus, and near* the temple of Diana Agrea (the hun- 
tress) was an altar of Boreas. 


CXC. 245. [Madogévoc. Child-slayer. The expression of Hero- 
dotus is somewhat ambiguous. Plutarch understands it to mean, that 
Aminocles ® had killed his children, and hence takes occasion to reproach 
Herodotus for his ill-nature, in dragging Aminocles on the stage, merely 
for the purpose of imputing to him the murder of his children. But 
we cannot absolutely say that Herodotus meant this’. 


CXCI. 246. “Evropa woetvrec. By sacrificing victims, "Evréuvw 
signifies ‘I sacrifice,’ and is most frequently followed by the thing 
sacrificed, in the accusative. "Ev Aaxedalipon re govxwrary Oewy 
"Evvadlg oxvAacac évrépvover*. ‘ At Lacedeemon little dogs are sacri- 
ficed to Mars, the most sanguinary of all the gods.’ Hence evrop) 
generally signifies a sacrifice in which the victim is slain, and évropio¢g 
the victim sacrificed. 


Kai puv xvdalvovrec, xo xvégag Evropa pijwy 
Keiay, dptvopévncg ddog otdpare’, 


‘ Towards night, they burned in honour of Dolops the sheep which they 
had sacrificed on the shores of the stormy sea.’ 

"Eyropoc cannot therefore be said of human victims, unless some 
peculiar circumstances affix that meaning to it. “Evropea is properly * 
applied to sacrifices made in honour of the infernal gods, or of the dead, 
because the victim was slain in a pit: whereas, when an animal was 
sacrificed to the celestial gods, the head of the animal was drawn back, 
ad Epvoay, as Homer expresses it, so that it might look up to heaven, 
and in that position it was slaughtered. 

247. “Axaca % Gxry 4) Unmiac éxeivnc. The coast of Sepias was 
consecrated to her. This coast® was consecrated to Thetis, because 
that goddess, when endeavouring to escape from the pursuit of Peleus, 
changed herself on the spot, into a cuttle-fish, in Greek Znria. This 
fable conferred the name of Sepias on this coast and its promontory. 


CXCIITI, 248. Kapwarrec dé ray axpny. Having doubled the pro- 
montory. Kadpwat r)y axpny, to double the promontory, or pass round 
it without damaging the vessel. Kapnfac rjv viecay means, to turn 
round the winning-post without damaging the chariot. Horace has 
expressed this in his first Ode, ‘‘ Metaque fervidis evitata rotis.” 

Hence the term is used metaphorically °, HéAete 7’ Exoveae dra Ad-you 


§ Plato in Phsedro, vol. III. p. 229, c. # Plutarch, Queest. Rom. 290, v. 

® Plutarch. de Herodoti Malignitate, 3 Apollon. Rhod. I. 24. p. 14. 
p. 871, 3. * Schol. Apollonii, p. 12). 

1 Palmerius, Exerc. in Opt. Auct. 5 Schol. Apol. Rhod. I, 582. p. 121. 
Greec. p. 37. 6 Eurip. Suppl. 748. 
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capac kaxa. ‘States having it in their power by conference to go clear 
of misunderstandings.’ 

249. Kat rwy ovveraipwy. And his comrades. The association of 
the Argonauts occasioned the Magnesians to celebrate a festival which 
is spoken of by Hegesander. ‘I know’ the festival celebrated in Mag- 
nesia, and which is called Hetzridia:”’’ this name is not derived from 
éraipac, courtesans, but from another source, as mentioned by Hege- 
sander in his memoirs, in the following terms. ‘‘The Magnesians cele- - 
brate the festival of the Heteridia. They relate that Jason, the son of 
Eson, having assembled the Argonauts, was the first who sacrificed to 
Jupiter Heteerius, and who gave to this festival the name of Hetezridia. 
The kings of Macedon celebrate a festival under this name.”’ 

250. Tic 'Apyotc. The ship Argo. This, according to the scholiast 
of Apollonius Rhodius *, was the first long-shaped vessel that was ever 
constructed. Navigation must have been known to the Greeks before 
this time ; but as the expedition to Colchis was the first voyage of any 
importance which they undertook, and as the vessel constructed for the 
purpose was the largest that had been then seen in Greece, the origin of 
navigation was by some referred to this epoch. The Tyrians, however, 
had before performed voyages of considerable length, and the invention 
of navigation is commonly attributed to them. 


Prima ratem ventis credere docta Tyros. 
TiButt. I. Eleg. viii. 7. 


Two centuries before the expedition of Jason, Cadmus of Tyre had 
arrived in Greece; and Danaus had gone thither twenty years before 
in a vessel called, from his name, Danais. The vessel of the Argonauts 
took its name from Argus, the son of Phrixus, as Pherecydes®* has it, 
but the son of Arestor, according to Apollonius Rhodius’. This vessel 
appeared to the Greeks so wonderful, that they were persuaded that 
Argus had been instructed by Minerva herself, and that he had worked 
under her direction. 


"Apyoc re Dede broepyoc "ABhyne*. 
Catullus also attributes the construction of it to that goddess. 


Diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 
Ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum, 
Pinea conjungens inflexe texta carine’. 


251. ‘HpaxAfja xaradegOivar. Hercules was left behind. Different 
opinions prevail as to the place where Hercules was left. That of Hero- 
dotus appears the most ancient, and was also that of Hesiod *, as we 


" Athen, Deipnos. XIIL, iv. p. 672, 1 Apoll, Rhod. I. 2. p. 10. 

E. . ibid. 23. p. 8. 

"a SchoL Apoll. Rhod. I. 4. p. 106, # Catull. de Nuptiis Pel. et Thet. 8. 
15 4 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1290. p. 145. 
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find in his poem called ‘the Wedding of Ceyx.’ Apollonius Rhodius * 
says, he was put on shore at Cios in Mysia; Dionysius of Mitylene, 
that he went on to Colchis, and distinguished himself there; Antima- 
chus, that he was landed in Lydia, because he was too heavy for the 
vessel ; Ephorus, that he remained voluntarily in Lydia with the queen 
Omphale, &c. 


CXCVII. 252. To ipd». The consecrated place. The term here 
used by Herodotus usually signifies a place consecrated to some divi- 
nity. In the same paragraph he calls it &Acoc, a sacred wood, and 
réuevoc, a portion of consecrated ground. Pausanias® also calls it 
réperoc. 

253. Aagvoriov Aide. Jupiter Laphystius. It was to this god’ that 
Phrixus sacrificed the ram on which he had escaped ; and even to this 
day, says the scholiast ° of Apollonius Rhodius, one of the descendants 
of Phrixus enters the Prytaneum, agreeably to the law, and offers 
sacrifices to this god. This place, consecrated to Jupiter Laphystius, 
was either in Achaia or Phthiotis. 

At the distance of twenty stadia® from Coronea was the mount 
Laphystius, where there was a spot consecrated to Jupiter. A statue of 
the god in stone is seen there. Phrixus and Flelle being on the point 
of being sacrificed on this spot by Athamas, it is said that Jupiter sent 
them a ram, whose fleece was of gold, and upon which they escaped. 

Jupiter, surnamed Laphystius, was, according to Kihn', the pro- 
tector of fugitives. Aagvortog signifies one who is ina hurry. Aaguc- 
oa’ Lmevde, says Hesychius. But I rather think that the god obtained 
this name from mount Laphystius, in Boeotia, where he was adored. 
The Etymologicum Magnum remarks’, that this mountain gave to 
Bacchus likewise the name of Laphystius. 

254. Kurisowpov, Cytissorus. Phrixus had two sons, Cytissorus 
and Phrontis, mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius*. But in all the 
editions of that author, the name is written Cytisorus, though contrary 
to the measure of the verse. M. Brunck was the first who restored the 
true reading from a MS, | 


CXCVIII. 255. Tg obvopa Aipac. Which is called Dyras. Ketpac 
signifies here, and very often elsewhere, ‘sum,’ I am. “Ewe pév ovv 
Yiic Op0 ExeO dpicpara‘’.... * Whilst the walls of the city were whole, 
whilst they were standing.’ Toic év alwpacy ower ceypévorc*. * Heroes 
raised to honours.’ 


5 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1290. p. 145, 1 In notis ad Pausan. Attic. p. 56. 
lin. 9 4 Etymol. Magn. 557, lin. 51. 


¢ Pausan. 1X. xxxiv. p. 778. 3. Apoll. Rhod. I]. 1159, or edit. 
? Idem, ibid. I. xxiv. p. 56. Brunck. 1155. 
® Ad Argonaut. II. p. 168. € Euripid. Hecub. 16. 


® Pausan, IX. xxxiv. p. 778. § Athen. Deipnos. I. xi. init. p. 13, c. 
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CC. 256. Anpnrpog ‘Apgexrvoridoc. Ceres Amphictyonis. The 
asssemblies of the Amphictyons were held twice a year, in the spring 
and in the autumn. That in the spring was held at Delphi’, as is men- 
tioned in two decrees preserved by Demosthenes, and by Strabo’. That 
of the autumn was held near* Anthela, in the temple of Ceres Amphic- 
tyonis. This religious assembly was the most solemn in all Greece. The 
Pylagori’ at its opening offered sacrifices to Ceres; and hence probably 
the name given to this temple. 

257. ’Apoexrvovoc. Of Amphictyon. Amphictyon, the son of Deuca- 
lion, as we learn from Apollodorus', from Pausanias*, and from the 
Oxford Marbles’, and not of Hellen, as we find in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus ‘, reigned first ° at Thermopyle. Having shortly afterwards 
passed into Attica, he married a daughter of Cranaiis®, The ambitious 
prince then drove out his father-in law, and reigned in his place twelve 
years. Jt was during his reign in Attica and Thermopyle that he 
conceived and executed’ the project of assembling the people border- 
ing upon Thermopyle, and giving them the name of Amphictyons. 
‘This prince,” says Dionysius of Halicarnassus *, “ finding the Hellenic 
nation weak and incapable of resisting the Barbarians by whom it was 
surrounded, obliged it to have a peculiar council, and to hold a solemn 
assembly, called, from his name, Amphictyonic.” 

The temple dedicated to this prince shows that, at the time of Hero- 
dotus, he was considered as the institutor of the assembly of the 
Amphictyons. Strabo °, however, attributes the merit of it to Acrisius. 
But the scholiast of Euripides, who, no doubt, had some sources of 
information which have not reached us, proposes a middle course, which 
appears to me to obviate the difficulty. ‘‘ The inhabitants of Delphi’,” 
says he, ‘‘ being at war with their neighbours, caused Acrisius to come 
from Argos .... who, in imitation of the Amphictyonic council esta- 
blished by Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, at Thermopyle, instituted 
another at Delphi.” 

This historical fact, which we find no where else, reconciles Strabo 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and with the author of the Oxford 
Marbles. These two assemblies were in the sequel merged into one, 
which was held alternately at Thermopyle and at Delphi. 

Or it may be, that there was originally but one assembly of the 
Amphictyons, established by Amphictyon, and that having degenerated, 


6 Demosth. pro Corona, p. 165. segm. p. 220, lin. 28. 


275, 276. 5 Apollod. Bibl. III. xiii. § vi. p. 225 ; 

7 Strabo, TX. p. 643, c. Marmora Oxon. Epoch. V. 

* 1d. ibid. 6 Pausan. I. ii. p. 7. 

9 Id. ibid. 7 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. V. 

1 Apollod. Bibl. I. vii. 8 ii. ; IIT. xiii, | * Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. IV. xxv. 
§ vi. p. 220. 

2 Pausan. X. viii. p. 815. ® Strabo, IX. p. 643 

3 Marmora Oxon. Epoch. v. et viii. 1 Schol. Eurip. ad Orest. 1094. p- 90. 
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Acrisius restored it to its former consequence : hence he may have been 
considered the institutor. 


CCIT. 258. Qeoméwy ve Exraxdcrot, cai OnBalwy rerpaxdawr. Seven 
hundred Thespians, and four hundred Thebans. Pausanias* says that 
the Beeotians furnished 700 men, Thebes and Thespis 400. 

The author of the Oration against Newra, which is placed among 
those of Demosthenes, attributes * to the Plateeans what all other authors 
unanimously say of the Thespians. What he says of them is the less 
probable, as the Platzans, being under the protection of Athens, would 
naturally follow the standards of Themistoeles, rather than those of 
Leonidas. 


CCIIT. 259. Aoxpol re ot ’Orotvrw. The Locrian-Opuntians. Pau- 
sanias thinks that we may arrive at the number of troops furnished by 
this people by conjecture. ‘“ The Athenians,” says he‘, “ at the battle 
of Marathon, did not amount to more than 9000 men, including the 
slaves, and even such as were scarcely of a fit age to bear arms. The 
troops of the Locrians who came to Thermopylae, could not therefore 
exceed 6000 men.” This reasoning appears to me far from conclusive. 


Diodorus Siculus reckons only 1000 Locrians‘, which is the more 
likely. 


CCV. 260. “Avdpac re rovg xarecredrac. The fixed and permanent 
corps. M. Wesseling thought that careorewrac was equivalent to the oi 
év hAcKig of Demosthenes °, ‘ those who had attained to manhood, or the 
age of bearing arms.’ I know that caQeorncvia }\xla bears this mean- 
ing; but I doubt greatly whether it can be given to of careorewrec, 
which appears to me to indicate a fixed and permanent body; and if 
I mistake not, this body was that of the 300 knights. If we admit 
the explanation of M. Wesseling, rove xareorewrac rpincosiovc would 
signify, on account of the article prefixed, the $300 men of age to carry 
arms. But did Sparta produce no greater number of men capable of 
bearing arms ? 

261. ’"Addogporéorrec. Though in inclination alienated. The Greek 
literally is, ‘though they thought differently.’ In. fact, they thought 
one thing and did another. They leaned to the Persians, yet gave 
assistance to the Greeks. Diodorus Siculus says’, that there were two 
parties at Thebes, one of which sent 400 men to Thermopyle. 


CCVI. 262. Kapveca. The festival of the Carnia. The Carnia were 


; Fausan. X. xx. p. 845. lin. 89, 90. 
emosth, p. 740. segm. 149. 6 Demosth. prv Coron. p. 170. segm. 
* Pausan. X. xx. p. 846, 15 . P aa ™ 


315. 
5 Diod. Sic. XI. 4, vol. I. p. 407, 1 Diod. Sic. XL. iv. vol, I. p. 407. 
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celebrated at Sparta* for the space of nine days, in honour of Apollo. 
This festival, according to the Chronicle of Sosimus, cited by® Athenzeus, 
was instituted in the 26th Olympiad. ‘All the’ Dorians had a pecu- 
liar veneration for Apollo Carnius. It was occasioned by the circum- 
stance of Carnus of Acarnania having received from that god the gift 
of divination. The diviner being killed by Hippotes, the son of 
Phylas*, Apollo inflicted vengeance on the whole camp of the Dorians. 
Hippotes was banished for this murder. And from that time the Dorians 
resolved to appease the manes of the prophet of Acarnania. This 
Apollo is not the same who is surnamed ‘ Carnius Domesticus.’ The 
latter was adored in the house of the soothsayer Crius*, at the time 
when Sparta was in the hands of the Acheans. We find, from the 
poetry of Praxilla, that Carnus was the son of Europa, and that he was 
brought up by Apollo and Latona. Another reason is assigned for this 
surname of the god‘. The Greeks cut, upon Mount Ida in the Troad, 
some cornel-trees (xpavetos) from a wood sacred to Apollo, for the pur- 
pose of coustructing the wooden horse. Hearing that the god was 
incensed against them, they endeavoured to appease him by sacrifices, 
and by a slight alteration, or metathesis, surnamed him Carnius.” 

The worship of Apollo Carnius*® passed from the Spartans to the 
Therzeans, and from them to the Cyrenzans and Asbysti. 

The scholiast of Theocritus affirms that the colonies of the Pelopon- 
nesus celebrated this festival on account of the plague. The Argians 
had given to Carnus the surname of Hegetor, that is to say, the con- 
ductor, because that diviner marched at the head of the army of the 
Heraclidz. This honour was conferred on soothsayers in the earliest 
ages of Greece. We know that Calchas was at the head of the expe- 
ditions of the Greeks against Troy. There are still other reasons 
assigned for the institution of this festival, which I have not thought it 
worth while to detail here. ; 

CCIX. 263. Tac xegpadrac xoopéovrar. They dress their hair. Long 
hair distinguished a free man from a slave. When the Lacedeemonians 
were about to encounter the greatest dangers in defence of their liberty, 
they paid attention to their hair; but it was very different from that 
effeminate care which occupies the time of so many persons and con- 
stitutes so large a portion of their merit. Plutarch agrees with Hero- 
dotus on this point. He adds, that Lycurgus® used to say that long 
hair added grace to a fine man, and rendered such as were ugly still 
more frightful. 


- 8 Athen. Deipnos. IV. ix. p. 141, F. as Pausanias says, p. 238. 


9 Id. XIV. ix. p. 635 Fr. «4 The Scholiast of Theocritus says 

1 Pausan. ILI. xiii. pp. 238, 239. nearly the same. 

2 One of the Heraclidse. Seethe Scho- ° Callim. Hymn. in Apoll. 72, ets. 
liast of Theocritus ad Idyll. V. 83. 6 Plutarch, in Lycurgo, p. 53, p, £. 


5 Before the return of the Heraclide, 
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The Lacedeemonians suffered their hair to grow only from the time of 
their victory over the Argians’. 


CCX. 264. 'Eyivero de fh cvpPodrr de hpépnc. The combat lasted 
the whole day. Ac ipépne is the whole day, &’ éreoc the whole year. 
In like manner as & évavrov, which is explained by Harpocration da 
Sdov rov évcavrov. 


CCXIII. 265. ‘EwtaArnc. Ephialtes. Calliades* and Timaphernes, 
the most powerful men among the Trachinians, had joined their forces 
to the troops of Xerxes. We therefore cannot be surprised that a Tra- 
chinian should point out to that prince a path known only to the people 
of the country. The action of Ephialtes, properly speaking, was not 
treason. LEpialtes is an Ionism. ‘‘ The [onians,” says Gregory’, 
archbishop of Corinth, “prefer the soft to the hard breathing. They 
say ameypévot, &xixovro, axndktwrnc, &c.” This is perfectly correct, 
and accordingly all those who used the common dialect, have always 
written Ephialtes. ‘A Trachinian ', named Ephialtes, pointed out to 
the Persians a narrow path of the mountain.” 

266. Tiy drpaxdy riy cea rov ovpeoe pépovoay. The path leading 
across the mountain. The Greeks term a narrow path drpazoc, and it 
is thus that Herodotus always calls the path which the traitor Ephialtes 
pointed out to Xerxes. This name, common to all footpaths, became 
afterwards proper to this peculiar one. Appian, speaking of the victory 
obtained by the Romans over Antiochus at Thermopyle, thus expresses 
himself: ‘‘ Antiochus caused the summit of the mountains to be occu- 
pied by the Atolians, lest the Romans, taking the path named Atrapos, 
should turn his flank before he was aware of it?.”’ 

The Gauls *, wishing to penetrate into Greece in order to plunder the 
temple of Delphi, found themselves stopped at the pass of Thermopylee. 
This defile was defended by the Athenians, who had hastened thither to 
save Greece, notwithstanding the state of weakness to which they were 
reduced by their reverses in the wars with the Macedonians. They 
were commanded by Callippus, son of that Olbiades whose portrait had 
been placed, on account of his merit‘, in the senate of Five Hundred, 
among those of the Thesmothetz or legislators, which were the work of 
Protogenes. The Athenians * repulsed the Barbarians ; but the latter 
being acquainted with the narrow path which Ephialtes of Trachin had 
pointed out to the Persians 201 years before, broke through the Phoci- 
dians, who were charged with the defence of it, and having passed Mount 
(Eta before the Greeks perceived them, surrounded the Athenians. The 


7 Herod. I. Ixxxii. gan. I. iv. p. 11, lin. 3. 
® Ctesias, Persic. xxiv. 4 Appiani Hist. Syriac. p. 158, 
® Gregorius de Dialectis, p. 185. 3 Pausan. I. iv. p. 10. 


1 Polyeeni Strateg. VII. xv. §. v. * Ibid. I. iii. P 10. 
p- 637. Conf. Strabo, I. p. 20,4; Pau- § Ibid. I. iv. I. 
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latter showed themselves, on this occasion, worthy of their ancestors ; 
they sustained with firmness the shock of the Barbarians; but, after 
many heroic actions, they were compelled to take to their ships. The 
Barbarians marched immediately to Delphi, where the greater part of 
them perished. Brennus, their commander, died of his wounds a few 
days afterwards. 

It is remarkable that the Phocidians on this occasion proved them- 
selves as deficient in courage as their ancestors had done two centuries 
before. 

267. Tov Hvdaydpwv. The Pylagori. The Pylagori were not the 
principals of the Amphictyonic council, as Hesychius asserts. The 
Hieromnemons, as charged with the concerns of religion, took prece- 
dence of them. The term Amphictyons is more general. It includes 
the Pylagori, the Hieromnemons, in a word, all those who composed 
this council. Those who would be more particularly informed on these 
points, will do well to consult Potter’s Archzologia Greeca. It must 
be remarked, however, that he considers the words Pylagori and 
Amphictyones as meaning the same thing, which is not exactly the 
‘case. All the Pylagori were Amphictyons, but all the Amphictyons 
were not Pylagori. 

268. Thy éya év rotot drieOe AS-yorer onpavéw. Of which I shall 
speak afterwards. He does not, however, mention them in any other 
place, that I am aware of. This therefore is a promise which Hero- 
dotus has not kept, or else the whole of his writings have not reached 
us, 


— CCXIV. 269. ’EmadArn rg Tonyevig. Of Ephialtes the Trachi- 
nian. Herodotus here calls him a Trachinian, as do most of the 
authors; in the preceding paragraph, he had called him a Melian. 
Trachin was not far from the district of Melitzea. . 


CCXVI. 270. Meddpruydy re cadedpevov AiBov. The rock called 
‘Melampygus. Thia*, the daughter of the Ocean, had two sons, who 
insulted passengers. Their mother advised them to wrong no one, for 
fear of falling into the hands of some man with black buttocks (some 
Melampygus), and being punished for their insolence. Hercules having 
one day met them, tied them together by the feet, and took them up on 
his shoulders with their heads downwards, under his lion’s skin. These 
two brothers remarking that Hercules had hairy buttocks, burst into a 
‘fit of laughter. Hercules, on learning the cause of their mirth, untied 
them and let them go. 
_ Suidas relates the same story, with some variations, which make it 
less probable. 

271. Kepxwrwv. The Cercopes. The Cercopes were banditti. There 


8 Zenob. Adag. Centur, V. x. p. 116; Suidas, voc. MeAapriyou riyotc. 
VOL. Il. , Z 
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were some of them at Ephesus, in the time of Hercules, according to 
Suidas, (under the word &yopa Kepxwxwv). That hero also defeated 
some of their body’ in Lydia. This appellation was probably extended 
to robbers of all sorts; and there were doubtless such at this part of 
Mount (kta. There is a poem on the Cercopes, of which Homer is 


the reputed author. Herodotus® speaks of it in the life of that poet, . 


ascribed to him; as also do Proclus ’ and Suidas, at the word “Ognpoc. 
It appears from Plutarch, that they were drolls who sought to flatter 
Hercules. ‘‘I am indignant,” said Agis of Argos to Alexander’, “ to 
see you, who esteem yourself the son of Jupiter, taking pleasure in 
flatterers and buffoons. Hercules was delighted with the Cercopes, 
Bacchus with the Sileni, and similar persons are honoured by you.” 

272. Abrépodrot. Deserters. Diodorus Siculus mentions only one’. 
‘“‘ There was in the army,’ says he, ‘‘ a certain Tyrastiadas of the city of 
Cyme. As he was a person of honour and probity, he fled from the 
camp during the night, came to Leonidas and his band, and imparted to 
them the machinations of Ephialtes.” 


CCXXII. 278. Geowrtéee 0€ xal Onfaion. The Thebans and the 
Thespians. Diodorus Siculus’® speaks only of the Thespians; Pau- 
sanias‘4 says that the Mycenians sent to Thermopyie eighty men who 
shared in that glorious action ; and in another place *, that all the allies 
retired before the battle, except the Thespians and the Mycenians. 


CCXXITI. 274. "Eco ayopijc cov pidtora wzAnOwpny. When the 
market-place is usually full of people. That is to say, about the third 
hour of the day. The division of the day commented with sun-rise, 
and ended with sun-set. The space before noon was divided into six 
-hours, and that after mid-day into as many. The summer hours were 
therefore longer than those of winter; and although both in sum- 
mer and winter the market-place began to fill only about the third 
hour of the day, yet, considering the difference in the length of the 
summer and the winter hours, the people assembled much earlier in 
summer than in winter. In the long days, for example, when the sun 
rises at four o'clock, according to our mode of reckoning, the market- 
place would be full about eight o’clock ; but when the sun did not rise 
till eight o’clock, as in the short days of winter, the third hour of the 
day and that of the market would be about ten o’clock. It should be 
remembered, however, that in Greece the sun rises neither so early 1 in 
summer, nor so late in winter, as in our latitude. 


7 Diod. Sic. IV. xxxi. vol. I. p. 276. 2 Diod. Sic. XI. viii. vol. I. p. 410, 
8 Vita Homeri Herodoto tributa, xxiv. lin, 24. 
® Proclus in Vita Homeri, sub finem. 3 Idem, ibid. ix. p. 410, din. 48. 
1 Plutarch. de Adulatoris et Amici # Pausan, II. xvi. p. 146, 
Discrimine, p. 60, 3, Cc. 5 Id. X. xx. p. 846. 
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CCXXYV. 275. Aewvidew. Leonidas. ‘‘ Whilst the Lacedzemonians 
were taking their repast,” says* the author of the Lesser Parallels attri- 
buted to Plutarch, ‘‘the Barbarians attacked them in a body. Leoni- 
as seeing them approach, said to his companions, ‘ Dine on; for we 
shall sup in the halls of Pluto.’ He rushed upon the Barbarians, and, 
though pierced by several pikes, he reached Xerxes, from whom he 
snatched his diadem. After he was dead, the king had his heart taken 
out, which was ‘found hairy, as Aristides asserts in the first book of his 
History of Persia.” 

276. ‘O NlOevoc Adwy. The lion of stone. In the following epigram 
of Simonides, this lion is supposed to speak, as follows’: 

‘“*T am the most courageous of animals.; he whom I guard, and upon 
whose tomb I recline, was the most valiant of men. Had he not pos- 
sessed my courage, a8 well as my name, I should not be seen on this 
tomb.” 

We find another, from the pen of Lollius Bassus, who lived under 
Tiberius *: 

‘‘Behold, near the rock of Phocis, this tomb. It is the monument of 
the 300 conquerors of the Medes, who, far from Sparta, have eclipsed 
the glory of the Medes and of the Lacedemonians. If you perceive 
the figure of the full-maned animal, say this is the monument of king 
Leonidas.”’ 

It wall gratify the reader to see with what fidelity and elegance Gro- 
tius has translated these inscriptions. 


SIMONIDA. 
De Leonidd. 


Quantum vinco feras ego robore, vicerat ille 
Tantum homines, cujus sub pede busta premo. 
Hunc tumulum nollem pede tangere, nomine si me 

Equasset non et viribus iste Leo. 


BASSI. 


Quem spectas tumulum sub Phocide rupe, trecentos, 
Vi quorum Medi tot periere, tego. 

Occubuere procul Lacedzemone, pree quibus omnis 
Spartze et Persarum gloria Martis hebet. 

Forte Ducem queris? situs ipse Leonida magnus 
Isto designat quem fera fulva loco. 


277. "Ext Aewvidy. In honour of Leonidas. Such is the true mean- 


ing of the words, éornxe évl Acwvidy, as in the following passage of 


St. Clement of Alexandria’: ®avoxdjjc év “Epwory 7) Kadoic, ’Ayapep- 


6 Pseudo-Plut. Parall. Min. p. 306, p. : Ibid. vol. II. p. 162. No. vili. 
7 Amalecta Vet. Pott. Grec. vol. I. © Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, 
p. 132. No. xxxv. vol, I. p. 32, lin, 20. 
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yova roy ‘EAAjvwy Baowka 'Apyurvidog vewy 'Agpodirne toragBat éx’ 
"Apyuvry re épwpévy. ‘* Phanocles, in his work on the Loves, says, 
that Agamemnon erected a temple to Venus Argynnis in honour of 
Argynnus, whom he had loved.” It might, however, be translated, 
‘erected on the tomb of Leonidas;’ and the epigram of Simonides, 
quoted in the last note, leads us to this meaning. 

The bones* of Leonidas were brought to Sparta by Pausanias forty 
years after his death. They were deposited in a tomb opposite the 
theatre, and every year a funeral oration was pronounced at this place, 
and games were celebrated, in which none but Spartans were allowed to 
contend. 

If this Pausanias be the same who gained the battle of Platea, there 
is an error in the figures, and we should read ‘four years after his 
death :’ for it is certain that Pausanias died in the year 477 before the 
vulgar era, and that the battle of Thermopyle was fought 480 years 
before the same era. If this Pausanias were a different person from 
him who gained the battle of Plateea, our author should have mentioned 
it. 

278. Kat orépact. And with their mouths. ‘‘ What shall we say to 
this hyperbole?” asks Longinus?, ‘‘ How could men defend them- 
selves with their hands and their teeth against armed soldiers ?”’ 

This anecdote, which appears hyperbolical to Longinus, does not 
strike me in that light. ° 

This mode of fighting was not uncommon with the Lacedzmonians. 
For want of arms, they used their nails and teeth. Cicero himself had 
been a witness of this. ‘‘ Adolescentium’® greges Lacedzemone vidimus 
ipsi, incredibili contentione certantes pugnis, calcibus, unguibus, morsu 
denique.” 

279. Oi BapGapo. The Barbarians. Diodorus Siculus relates these 
circumstances differently. ‘The Persians,” says he‘, “ having made 
a circuit and overcome the difficulties of the mountain road, imme- 
diately enclosed Leonidas and his troops. Though the Greeks had no 
hope of escape, they all panted for glory, and unanimously implored 
their general to lead them against the enemy, before the Persians could 
be aware that part of their troops had effected the passage. Leonidas, 
delighted with their ardour, counselled them to take their repast in 
haste, as men who were resolved to sup in the halls of Pluto. He him- 
self set them the example. And in this he was right, as it was the 
only way to keep his forces together, and to inspire firmness to meet 
the danger. When they had taken a hasty meal and were all ready, 
Leonidas ordered them to rush on the camp of the enemy, to kill all 
who should oppose their passage, and to penetrate even to the tent of 
the king. 

' Pausan. III. xiv. p. 240. 3 Tuscul. Queest. V. xxvii. 


_ ® Longin. De Sublim. xxxviii. p. 204,  * Diod. Sic. XI. ix. x. vol. I. pp. 410, 
ex edit. Tollii. 41}. 
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*‘ Having fallen into close order, they attacked the Persian camp in 
the night, according to the orders they had received. Leonidas marched 
at their head. The Barbarians, astonished at this unforeseen attack, 
ran out of their tents in tumult and disorder. They imagined that the 
troops conducted by the Trachinian had been destroyed, and that they 
were engaged with the whole force of Greeks. Leonidas and his sol- 
diers slew a great number of them, and many more perished by the 
hands of their own troops, being taken in the confusion for enemies. 
The darkness of the night, which concealed the real state of things, 
together with the terror that pervaded the whole camp, occasioned a 
dreadful carnage. Not having any opportunity of distinguishing friend 
from foe, the Persians killed one another. Their minds were in too 
great disorder to wait for orders from the general, or even to ask the 
pass-word. Had Xerxes remained in his tent, the Greeks might easily. 
have killed him, and thus promptly have ended the war. But Xerxes 
had hastily left it, on the first alarm. The Greeks having entered it, 
killed nearly all they found there; and so long as night continued, they 
ranged from one end of the camp to the other, seeking the king. But 
when day appeared, and discovered the actual state of things, the Per- 
sians, perceiving that the Greeks were few in number, despised them ; 
still they dared not attack them in front, for they dreaded their courage ; 
but having completely surrounded them, they killed them all, with 
their arrows and javelins. Such was the end of Leonidas and of the 
troops who guarded with him the pass of Thermopyle.” 


CCXXVI. 280. THvOdpevor rode rev rav Tonyiviwy. Having heard 
from some Trachinian: Cicero’, from a failure of memory, has attri- 
buted this saying of the Trachinian to a Persian, as M. Wesseling 
observes in his note. 


CCXXVIII. 281. Tote xeivwy pian. Their precepts. Thus the 
original must be translated ; although it is well known that the laws of 
Lycurgus were called p4rpac. Cicero has rendered this passage in his 
Quest. Tusculane, ‘Dum sanctis patrie legibus obsequimur.” M. 
Wesseling thinks that the orator had rather in view the epigram of 
Simonides of Ceos, in which we read wetOdpevoe voplporc. But in the 
MSS. of the Palatine Library, whence the learned Salmasius borrowed 
his various readings®, we find pjpact wetOdpervor, and thus M. Brunck 
has printed it’. 

It is because the laws of Lycurgus were not written, that Simonides 
culls them gijara, ‘oral laws.’ The term pyrpat, which is the proper 
word for these laws, comes from the same root as para: but he could 


§ Cicero, Tuse. Disp. I. xlii. 7 Analect. Vet. Poét. Greec. vol. I: 
5 Remarques sur Cicéron, par. M. le p. 131. No. xxx. 
Président Bouhier, p. 240. 
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not bring it into his verse. JI give the Latin version of these two 
inscriptions by Grotius: 


SIMONIDA. 


De tis qui mortus sunt ad Thermopylas. 
Ter decies centum pugnarunt millibus istic 
Ex Pelopis terra. corpora mille quatuor. 


EJUSDEM. 


De tisdem. 
Nos hic esse sitos Spartee dic, queesumus, hospes, 
Dum facimus prompto corde quod ipsa jubet. 


282. Xiuwrldnc 6 Atwrpéxeac. Simonides, son of Leoprepes. There 
were several poets of the name of Simonides. The one above men- 
tioned has composed many works, the titles of which may be seen in 
the Bibliotheca Greeca of Fabricius. M. Brunck, in his Analecta, has 
collected all that remain of the verses attributed to Simonides. He of 
whom Herodotus speaks was born in the third year of the 55th Olym- 
piad, as Suidas informs us that he died in the 78th Olympiad, aged 89. 
M. Reiske’, in his Anthologia of Constantine Cephalas, expressly 
denies the correctness of this date, and tries to prove, by two inscrip- 
tions of the same Simonides, that that poet was alive in the third year 
of the 82nd Olympiad. The first, which is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus’*, and by Aristides, mentions the victories of the Athenians near 
the river Eurymedon, and belongs to the third year of the 77th Olym- 
piad, as may be seen by a reference to that author. It is found also in 
the Ist vol. of the Analecta, p. 134, No. xlvi. The second, which is 
in p. 135 of the Analecta, No. li., contains nothing to indicate on what 
occasion it was composed. These two latter inscriptions are from 
another Simonides, posterior to the poet above mentioned. J am there- 
fore led to conclude, that in the absence of other proofs we must adopt 
the opinion of Suidas, and the rather, as it is in conformity with the 
Oxford Marbles, Epoch. lviii. 


CCXXX. 283. "AyyeXov weppOévra ék rod orparonédov. The army 
having deputed him. This was the little army posted at Thermopyle. 
I make this remark, because M. Reiske thought it was that of the 
Isthmus: but Aristodemus was one of the 300; 


CCXXXITI. 284. ‘Qe qripwro. Finding himself dishonoured. He 
might have answered Leonidas, as another prince did on a similar occa- 
sion: ‘I followed you in order to fight’, and not to carry your mes- 
sages.” 


-§ In Notitié Poétarum, p. 260. 1 Pint. de Malign. Herod. p. 866, c. 
® Diod. Sic. XI. )xii. vol. I. p. 451. 
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CCXXXIII. 285. ’Eddvsvcay Dadaratéec. The inhabitants of Platea 
killed him. This happened at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. The Thebans’ caused rather more than 300 men to enter Platza 
in the night, with the view of taking possession of it. The Plateans 
at first surrendered, but, perceiving afterwards how* few the enemy 
were, they attacked them, killed the greater part of them, and then put 
to death the prisoners, to the number of 180, among whom was Eury- 
machus. 


CCXXXV. 286. Lavra dpoiwe orddov. Every naval armament. 
What Chilo dreaded happened in the Peloponnesian war. The Athe- 
nians ‘ took possession of the island of Cythera, and greatly annoyed 
the Lacedzemonians. 


CCXXXVII. 287. ZupBovrevopevov re &v ocupPovrcioete ra 
dpicra. Would give the best advice to one consulting. There is a very 
sensible difference between the active and the middle verbs; a differ- 
ence which most of the lexicons have omitted to point out, but which 
has been noticed by Stephens. ZupPovdAciw signifies to give advice, 
ovpPovrevopuat to take advice, or to consult. 


CCXXXVIITI. 288. ’ExéXsvoe arorapovracg rv Kxepadiy avacrav- 
pooa. He ordered the head of Leonidas to be cut off and set on a stake. 
The bones of Leonidas* were brought from Thermopyle some years 
after his death; and games were celebrated at his tomb, in which Spar- 
tans alone were permitted to contend. 

The Abbé Gedoyn in his Paysanias, has ‘ Lacedzemonians’ instead 
of Spartans, which is a proof that he translated from the Latin. It is, 
however, a gross error. Lacedemonian is a generic term, embracing 
the whole nation, not only the inhabitants of Sparta, but also of the 
territory of that city. Spartan is a specific term, which designates the 
inhabitants of that city in particular. All the Spartans were Lacedz- 
monians, but all the Lacedeemonians were not Spartans ; and the latter 
enjoyed privileges which were not shared by the former. 


2 Thucyd. IT. ii. 4 Id. 1V. liii. 
3 Id. ibid. iii. iv, v. 5 Pausan. EIT. xiv. p. 240. 
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T. 1. "A@nvato. The Athenians. The Athenians had 180 vessels in 
all, as we find hereafter, xliv. Fifty-three others had joined them. 
See xiv. Diodorus Siculus assigns ' them 200; but perhaps he meant 
only to speak in round numbers. 

2. WAaratéeg cuverAtjpovr. The Plateans joined to complete the 
equipment. The Plateans furnished the troops ¢onjointly with the 
Athenians, ovvexAnpovy. ‘‘ The Plateans,” says the author of the ora- 
tion against Nezera’, ‘‘ having no vessels of their own, embarked in our 
triremes, and fought with us at Artemisium and Salamis.” 


TIT. 3. Ty Mavoaview tBprv. The arrogance of Pausanias. The 
pride * of Pausanias, who endeavoured by his pomp to imitate the Per- 
sians, irritated the allies. But the equity of Aristides contributed not 
a little to induce the Greeks to commit the authority to the Athenians, 
This occurred three years afterwards, i. e. in the fourth year of the 
75th Olympiad. 


Vi. 4. ‘Oe 6€ of obrog dveréretoro. As he was gained over. “ Eury- 
biades ‘, astonished at the multitude of the triremes of Barbarians, some 
of which attacked him in front, whilst others rounded Eubcea, thought 
of giving up the combat; not that he hoped for any greater advantage 
from the future, but that he was anxious to avoid the present danger, 
as is common in like cases, and because he was turning his views 
towards the Peloponnesus. Themistocles appeared on a sudden, like 
one of the gods of ancient poetry, stretched forth his hand, and pre- 
vented the total ruin of affairs, which had begun to take so disastrous 
a turn; and finding that he could not persuade Eurybiades by his elo- 
quence, he bought him.” He whom the Eubceans deputed to Themis- 
tocles to engage him to’ remain, and who gave him money from them, 
was named Pelagon. 

5. ’Adeipuavroc. Adimantus. Adimantus, alarmed at the impending 
danger, wished to abandon the allies, but being gained over by the 
_ money of Themistocles, he consented to remain. We cannot therefore 
be surprised that a man who was to be urged to his duty only by so 
sordid a motive, should have behaved like a coward afterwards. Such 


1 Diod. Sic. XV. Ixxviii. vol. IT. p. 64. * Aristid. p. 139, lin. 5 a fine. 
2? Demosth. p. 740, segm. 149. § Plutarch, in Themist. p. 115, c. 
3 Diod. Sic. XI. xliv. p. 438; xlvi. p. 439, 
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at least was the opinion of the Athenians; although the rest of Greece 
did not coincide with them. 

The following epitaph, from the pen of Simonides, was engraved on 
the tomb of Adimantus®: ‘ This is the tomb of Adimantus, whose 
counsels procured for Greece the crown of liberty.” 

6. "EXavOave 6& ra Norra Exwv. He kept secretly the rest of the money. 
If we believe Phanias of Lesbos, he likewise gave a talent to Architeles 
of Athens, under the following circumstances. This Architeles com- 
manded the sacred vessel. Not having wherewithal to pay his sailors, 
he was hastening to return. Themistocles hereupon stirred up his 
fellow-citizens against him. They rushed instantaneously upon his 
vessel, and carried off his supper. Architeles was at once astonished, 
and indignant; but Themistocles sent him some bread and meat in a 
hamper, at the bottom of which he placed a talent (225/.), and sent 
him word that he might sup at his ease that night, and in the morning 
pay his sailors, otherwise he would denounce him to the Athenians as a 
traitor, who had received money from the enemy’. 


VIL 7. Mnde ruppdpor éxpuydvra. Not even the torch-bearer escap- 
ing. Before the use of trumpets® in armies, the signal for combat was 
given by atorch, or flambeau. Those who carried them were conse- 
crated to the god Mars. They advanced at the head of the army, and 
in the space which was between the two armies waved their torches, and 
retired without receiving the slightest harm. If even a whole army 
perished in battle, the torch-bearer was always spared, because he was 
consecrated to Mars. Hence it became a proverbial expression to sig- 
nify the entire destruction of an army, that ‘‘ not even the torch-bearer 
escaped.’’ Herodotus is the earliest author in whom this expression is 
found, which afterwards became so familiar as to pass into a proverb. 


VIII. 8. ZevdAAlnc. Scyllias. The name of this skilful diver and 
swimmer is variously written. In an epigram of Apollonidas® we find 
it Scyllos ; in Pliny and Pausanias, Scyllis; and M. Brunck has also 
Scyllis', no doubt on the authority of the two last-mentioned writers. 
Androtius painted him?’ cutting the anchors of the Persian fleet. This 
Scyllias had his daughter Cyana taught’ the art of diving. During the 
tempest which overtook the Persians off Mount Pelion, they both 
plunged under water, tore up the anchors which held the Persian ves- 
sels, and thus occasioned considerable damage to their fleet. Statues 
were erected both to the father and the daughter, in the temple of 


6 Analect. Vet. Poét. Greec, vol. I. 1 Analect. Vet. Po#t. Greec. vol. II. 
p. 133, No. xli. p. 136, No. xvi. 
. ’ Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 115, p. 2 Plin. Hist. Nat. XXXYV. xi. vol. II. 
® Schol. Eurip. ad Phooniss. 1386. p- 706, lin. 15. 
® Anthol, 1. Ixix. p. 97. 3 Pausan. X. xix. p. 842, 
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Apollo at Delphi, by order of the Amphictyons. The statue of Cyana 
was among those which Nero carried to Rome. 

9. Tay re vavnyiny ac yévoro. The shipwreck, how st happened. 
They are the particulars of the shipwreck off Mount Pelion, mentioned. 
in VII. clxxxviii. Nobody was better able to communicate them to 
the Greeks than Scyllias, as the Persians had employed him to bring 
up some valuable effects from the bottom of the sea. With regard to 
the loss of the 200 vessels which had passed Eubcea, it was not possible 
to have intelligence of them so early. 

The admirers of the Greek language should remark in this sentenee, 
the words éohyyve raviryiny, oc yévorro. The particle, joined to yévocro, 
indicates the particulars of the shipwreck. This mode of expression is 
familiar to all the good writers *. 


IX. 10. ‘Oe obdele oft exérdwe. Since no one came against them. 
This passage rather perplexed me; but M. Brunck has removed every 
difficulty. The Greeks set sail at. midnight to meet the detachment of 
the Persians sent to turn Eubcea, and seeing no one come against them, 
i.e. not seeing this detachment, they went in the afternoon to attack 
the fleet which was at Aphete. 

11. AeiAnv dYinv. At three o'clock in the afternoon. UHesychius§, 
with some other grammarians, understands this of the time near sun- 
set; but in another place he explains it, axo peonpBpiac péype ducewc, 
the time from noon to sun-set. Dio Chrysostom® is more precise. 
After having compared glory to the shadaw which sometimes increases 
and sometimes diminishes, he says that the vain-glorious man is no 
wiser than Margites, who was gay and sad in the same day, On this 
occasion, the rhetorician very clearly distinguishes the four parts of the 
day: wpwit, wept wAnBoveay ayopay, peonpPpia, deidn, tonépa. Howt 
is the dawn of day, AijOovea ayopa is the interval between sun-rise 
and noon; ée‘An then must be the space between noon and sun-set. 
Another proof that ceiAn din is to be taken in the sense which I have 
given to it is, that the Greeks at this hour went against the Persians, 
an action took place, the Greeks retired, and were not overtaken by 
night till they were returning to their anchorage at Artemisium. The 
grammarians say, that this expression is peculiar to the Attic authors, 
and that in the ordinary language, deiAn alone was said in this sense. 
But Xenophon has frequently used ¢efAn alone in this sense; which 
proves that the decisions of the ancient grammarians are to be received 
with some degree of hesitation. 


X. 12. “Osoror 6& cat Hdopevoror hy rd yeyvopevov. Those, on the 
contrary, who were charmed. Our author might have said, Soon dé Kai 


4 Wyttenbach, Selecta Princ. Historic. * Dio Chrysost. de Gloria, Orat. H. 
p. 358. p. 614. 
5 Hesychius, voc. deikn dia, p. 903. 
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yedpevoe Ecay re yeyvopévy. But as he had before said, dco: pév vey 
éoay evvont roiot "EAAnot, he has used this expression for the sake of 
variety. The scholiast of Thucydides’ remarks, that this syntax is 
peculiar to Herodotus. It is true that he frequently employs it; but 
all the Attic authors do the same, and it is commonly found in Xeno- 
phon, Piato, Demosthenes, &c. This turn of phrase is not unusual 
with Latin authors. Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, has said’, “ Quibus 
bellum volentibus erat.” 


XIII. 13. To rédocg oft éyévero ayant. Their end was miserable. 
This expression has been censured by Longinus® as weak. “Ayapcec, 
in Herodotus, signifies all that is most distressing. We have seen 
(I. xli.) cuvpgpop) ayapic applied to the murder of @ brether; and he 
uses (VII. cxc.) the same expression of the murder of a son. To 
translate ‘a misfortune not over agreeable’ would be ridiculous, and 
would not convey the meaning of Herodotus, though sufficiently literal. 
Antoninus Liberalis* terms the incest of a father with his daughter 
Gxapt kat &Oeopov Epyoy, a horrible action, and contrary to the laws; 
or if the same strict adherence to the letter be observed, an action 
‘unpleasant,’ and contrary to the laws. This mode of speaking has 
passed from the Greeks to the Latins. The first verses of the third 
book of Virgil’s Georgics are familiar enough : 


Quis aut Eurysthea durum, 
Aut inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras ? 


on which, see the note of the learned and ingenious Heyne. 


XVI. 14. ’Ev ravry ry vavpayin waparAjow addhAowt éytvovro. 
In that sea-fight they had equal forces. It appears to me that the Latin 
translator has ill rendered this passage, ‘qua in pugna pari marte pug~ 
natum est.’ If, in fact, the advantage had been equal on both sides, 
how could Herodotus, a few lines lower down, have said that the Per- 
sians lost many more vessels and men than the Greeks? M. Bellanger 
has interpreted. it in the same manner. The Persians were embarrassed 
by the multitude of their vessels, which could not manceuvre freely in 
so narrow a space. Their superiority of numbers was therefore of no 
advantage, and the amount of effective combatants was nearly equal on 
both sides. | 

15. Arcéornaay. They parted. The Athenians distinguished them- 
selves ° the most on the side of the Greeks, and the men of Sidon on the 


side of the Barbarians. ‘Beautiful Artemisium,” says Pindar®, in an 


| 1 Schol. Thucyd. ad lib. 1V. Ixxxv. |‘ Metamorph. xxxiv. p. 174, Lugd. 
p- 288, col, 1, lin. 6. Bat. 1674. 
. 2 Tacit. Vit. Agricolee, § xviii. 5 Diod. Sic. XI. xiii. vol. I. p. 414. 
8 Longin. de Sublim. xlii. p. 222,ex ° Plutarch. de his qui sero a Numine 
ed. Tollii. puniuntur, p. 552, 8. 
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ode which has not reached us, “ beautiful Artemisium, where the Athe- 
nians laid the glorious foundation of liberty ’.” 


XVII. 16. KAeving 6 'AAcBiadew. Clinias, son of Alcibiades. 
Clinias, son of Alcibiades, and father of the celebrated Alcibiades, of 
one of the most illustrious houses of Athens, was descended from Eury- 
saces*, the son of Ajax. He had married Dinomacha, the daughter of 
Megacles, whose grandmother Agarista’ was the daughter of Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon. He counted among his ancestors, Alemzon, the 
grandfather of him who was enriched by Croesus’. Clinias distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Artemisium, and fell? in the battle of 
Coronea, against the Boeotians. He left one son, a minor, who was the 
famous Alcibiades. It is not known how old he was when his father 
died; but he certainly was not born in the second year of the 84th 
Olympiad, as Simson says*, because his father died in the second year 
of the 83rd‘, See the learned note of Valckenaer, who has corrected 
Simson’s mistake, and given some curious details as to this Alcibiades. 


XX. 17. Toy Baxedog xpnopor. The oracle of Bacis. There were 
three soothsayers of this name; the most ancient was of Eleon in 
Beeotia, the second of Athens, and the third of Caphya in Arcadia, as 
we find in the scholiast of Aristophanes*, This last was called also 
Cydus and Aletes, as we learn from Philetas of Ephesus. Theopompus, 
in the 9th Book of his Philippics, relates many wonderful things of this 
Bacis, and among others, that he purified and cured the Lacedemonian 
women who were mad, Apollo having told them to apply to him for 
purification. Clement of Alexandria’ reckons but two of this name, 
one a Beeotian, the other an Arcadian. 

Aristophanes speaks very lightly of the oracles of Bacis and of Bacis 
himself, for he puts into the mouth of Hierocles’, ‘“‘ That is true... if 
the nymphs have not deceived Bacis, and if Bacis has not imposed on 
mortals.” 


XXV. 18. "Hmoréaro rove Ketpévove elvat wdvracg Aaxedatporloug 
kat Qeoméac. They thought that all who lay there were Lacedemonians 
and Thespians. Although the Helots were dressed differently from the 
Lacedemonians, the troops of Xerxes could not distinguish them, and 
took all the dead for so many Spartans and Thespians. 


XXXVI. 19. “Avdpec az’ ’Apxadlnc. Some Arcadians. I-do not 


7 See on this fragment, ‘ Pindari Car- § Chron. Hist. Cathol. p. 755. 


minum Fragmenta,’ xlvii. p. 71. * Diod. Sic. XII. vi. vol. I. p. 481. 

8 Plutarch. Vit. Parallel. in Alcibiad. 5 Schol, Aristoph. ad Pacem, 107], 
p. 191, £. p. 368, col. 2. 

® Herod. VI. xxx. 6 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. vol. I. p- 398, 


1 Td. ibid. cxxv. lin. 19, 20. 
® Plat. in Alcibiade, vol. IT. P. 112, ¢c; 7 t Axistoph, Pax, 1070. 
Plutarch. in Alcibiade, p. 191, 8 
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think that any author has mentioned the name of the people of Arcadia 
who passed over to the side of the Persians. JI conjecture, with M. 
Heringa’, on the authority of a passage of Vitruvius, that they were the 
Caryates. ‘‘Carya’ civitas Peloponnesi, cum Persis hostibus contra 
Greciam consensit; postea Greeci per victoriam gloriose bello liberati, 
communi concilio Caryatibus bellum indixerunt...... Ideo qui tune 
architecti fuerunt, zedificiis publicis designaverunt earum imagines oneri 
ferundo collocatas, ut etiam posteris nota poena peccati Caryatium me- 
moriz traderetur.”” There were in the Peloponnesus two places known 
by the name of Carya, one in Laconia, the other in Arcadia. The 
latter was a town of the Pheneate. Herodotus, in enumerating the 
cities and states which took part with the Persians, does not name any 
city of the Peloponnesus. The anecdote related by Vitruvius agrees 
very well with what Herodotus says of these Arcadian deserters, and it 
is of them that we must understand it. It is therefore very probable 
that Vitruvius has confounded the two cities of the same name; or else 
it is an error of the copyists, who have written ‘ civitas Peloponnesi,’ 
instead of ‘ civitas Pheneatarum.’ 

20. ’OAdpma yor, cat Oewpérev dyeva yupmKoy Kai immudy. 

They were celebrating the Olympic festival, and seeing the gymnastic and 
equestrian game. I shall not undertake to give an account of the Olym- 
pic games. Many learned men have done so before me. I refer the 
reader principally to the Dissertation on the Olympic Games, by Gilbert 
West; the first dissertation of Father Corsini, in the work entitled, 
‘Edw. Corsini Dissertationes [V. Agonisticze ;’ the Travels in Greece 
‘of the younger Anacharsis, by the Abbé Barthélemy. I shall not there- 
fore repeat what these learned men have said of them ; but will content 
myself with adding, that these games, instituted by Pisus’, Pelops, and 
Hercules, having been interrupted, were renewed by Lycurgus of Lace- 
dzemon, of the race of Hercules; by Iphitus, sovereign of a small pro- 
vince of Elis, a relation of the Heraclidz *, and by Cleosthenes of Pisa, 
twenty-seven Olympiads before that in which Corcebus of Elea gained 
the prize. The names of the conquerors in these games were not 
inscribed in the registers. They began to be so only in the Olympiad 
which answers to the year 776 before our era, the Olympiad in which 
Corcebus obtained the prize. This Olympiad is considered as the first, 
and is that from which the Greeks compute their dates. 

These games were celebrated at the summer solstice. Such at least 
is the unanimous opinion of the ancient writers, and of the most learned 
of the moderns; as Scaliger, de Emendatione Temporum, IV. p. 242; 
Petavius, de Doctrina Temporum, IX. xlviii. vol. II. p. 58, wherein he 
refutes the opinion of an anonymous writer, who maintained that these 


® Adr. Heringee Obs. Crit. xix. p.166. |? Iphitus was descended from Oxylus. 

® Vitruv. I. i. p. 2 (Pausan. V. iv.) He was a kinsman of 

' Phiegontis Tralliani de Olympiis the Heraclidee. (Pausan. ibid. iii.) 
Fragm. p. 126. Eusebii Chron. I. p. 39. 
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games were celebrated in autumn; Father Corsini, in the work entitled, 
‘ Dissertationes Agonisticsee IV.;’ Dodwell de Cyclis Veterum, Disser- 
tat. IV. sect. 14, p. 225. During these games, and even for some time 
before them and after them, ‘there was a suspension of arms among the 
different people of Greece, that they might all be at liberty to attend 
the games at Olympia, and return in safety to their countries. This 
armistice, which was called éxeyecpia®, was represented by the sculptors 
under the form of a woman crowning Iphitus, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the honour which accrued to him from the institution of them, 
as we see in Pausanias‘. The same writer had before said*, that 
Tphitus was crowned by the woman Ecechiria. Hence the author of 
the Index has said, under the word Ecechiria, that she was the wife of 
Tphitus, and the Abbé Gedoyn has therefore ° translated, ‘‘ On entering, 
you see on the right a column, against which Iphitus has his back, 
together with his wife Ecechiria, who is placing a crown upon his head.”’ 
We cannot be surprised at this mistake of the Abbé’s, whilst his trans- 
lation abounds with errors infinitely more gross. But what shall we 
say to M. Gillies, who, in his History of Ancient Greece, has made the 
same blunder’: “ After passing the brass gates, you discovered Iphitus 
crowned by his spouse Ecechiria.” Gilbert West has avoided this 
error, and expressed himself thus’: ‘The Eleans thought proper to 
‘distinguish Iphitus, by erecting a statue to him, even in the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, with another emblematical figure (for so I take it to 
have been) of a woman named Ecechiria (a Greek word, signifying a 
cessation of arms), placing a crown upon his head.” 

[21. AecAiny dorce wpde Paowéoc. He incurred the imputation of 
cowardice from the king. There are many examples of this phrase- 
logy. Thus in Thucydides (V. ci.) we have aioxveny dpdciv: in 
Plato (Alcib. I. p. 121), yéAwra dgdetv®, | 

22. To G&eBdor tov vrégavov. That the prize was awreath. It was 
the wild olive-tree, which the Greeks, in their language, term’ «érevoe, 
‘oleaster.’ As the conquerors in the Olympic games were crowned 
with it, it was called é\a/a xad\torépavoc, the olive of the beauteous 
crowns. 


AXVIT. 23. “Are ode évéxourec alet yddov. As they always had an 
antipathy to them. The Thessahans*, originally of Thesprotia, having 
taken possession of Molia’*, afterwards called Thessaly, endeavoured to 
penetrate into Phocis by the pass of Thermopylee; bat the Phocidians 
had built a wall there which prevented their mcursions. Hence the 


Plat. in Lycurgo, vol. I. p. 39, x, 8 A Dissertation on the Olympic 
# Pausan. V. xxvi. p. 446. Games, p. 34. 
§ Id. ibid. x. p. 400. ° See Koerner ad Eurip. Androm. 188. 
6 Pausanias, ou voyage Historique de 1 Pausan. V. xv. p. 414. 

la Gréce, vol. I. p. 432. 2 Herod. VII. clxxvi. 


7 The History of Ancient Greece, &c. 3 Diod. Sic, 1V. xvii. vol. I. p. 311. 
vol. I. p. 442. 
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origin of the hatred between these two nations. It became in time so 
inveterate, that the Thessalians in one day massacred all the magistrates 
and tyrants of the Phocidians, and the latter* beat to death with sticks 
250 hostages whom they had in their power’. 

24. TedXinv rov "Hdetov. Tellias of Elis. Tellias was the chief of 
the family of the Telliadz, in whieh the gift of divination was here- 
ditary. A little further on (IX. xxxvii.) we find mention made of 
Hegesistratus, a diviner, of the family of the Telliade. As the Pho- 
cidians were indebted to him for gaining the® battle, they caused a 
statue of him to be made by Aristomedon of Argos, and sent it to 
Delphi, with those of the chieftains and heroes of their conntry. 

This action of the Phocidians might be termed, though not very pro- 
perly, a camisado. I say not properly, because the Phocidians, in 
whitening themselves and their arms, had no other object than to terrify 
their enemies, whereas we moderns have no other object in such devices 
than to recognise each other in the dark. The Phocidians appeared 
like so many phantoms, and nothing more was necessury to operate on 
the lively and ardent imaginations of those they had to do with. Ona 
dull and phlegmatic people, such an expedient would have been with- 
out effect ; more dismal and terrific images would have been necessary 
to affect them. Thus we see that the Arii, a people who inhabited that 
part of Germany now called Silesia, added to the impression produced 
by their natural ferocity, by art and by the time of their attack, staining 
their shields, their bodies, and their faces black, and choosing the darkest 
night for their onset’. 

25. TerpaxicxiAlwy xparioae vexpoy. Killed four thousand of them. 
‘“‘ No distinguished writer,” says Plutarch’, ‘‘ has related this action of 
the Phocian women, though in point of courage it is surpassed by none 
that ever exalted the female character. It is attested by the sacrifices 
to this day offered by the Phocians near Hyampolis, and by the ancient 
decrees. I have given all the particulars of the transaction in the Life 
of Daiphantus; but will now advert to what concerns the women. A 
cruel war existed between the Thessahans and the Phocians. The 
former massacred in a single day, in the various cities of Phocis, all the 
Magistrates and all the tyrants; the latter beat to death with sticks 250 
hostages who were left in their hands: the Thessalians afterwards en- 
tered the territory of Phocis, through the country of the Locrians, with 
their whole force, ‘after having by a public decree forbidden any quarter 
to be shown to the men capable of bearing arms, and commanding that 
the women and children should be reduced to slavery. Daiphantus, 
the son of Bathyllius, one of the three archons, persuaded the Phocians 
to march against the Thessalians and give them battle; and he likewise 
persuaded them to collect in one place all the women and children of 

4 Plutarch. de Virt. Mulier. p. 244, s. ’ Tacit. de Mor. German. xliii. 


 Mschines de Fals& Leg. p. 46, lin, 36. * Plutarch. de Virt. Mulier, p. 244, a. 
© Pausan. X.i. p. 801, 
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Phocis, and to surround that spot with wood, leaving guards there with 
orders to set it on fire, in® case their army should be defeated. This 
measure met with unanimous approbation, except from one man, who 
said that it was but just to obtain the consent of the women first, or, if 
that was impossible, to abandon the measure. This decree coming to 
the knowledge of the women, they assembled, approved it, and crowned 
Daiphantus for having suggested the measure most conducive to the 
honour of the country. The children came to the same resolution, in an 
assembly which they held separately. These matters decided, the Pho- 
cians gave battle near Cleonz, and gained a victory. The Greeks gave 
to this decree of the Phocians the name of Aponoia, or despair. In 
commemoration of this victory, the Phocians still celebrate at Hyam- 
polis a festival in honour of Diana, which is the most remarkable of any 
of their festivals, and is called Elaphebolia.” This is a compound word, 
signifying the action of killing stags with arrows. 


XXXI. 26. Thy Awpida. Doris. The pronoun frep might seem to 
"relate to rij¢ Bwxidog xHpnc, Phocis, of which Herodotus had just been 
speaking; but Phocis never having borne the name of Doris, it is clear 
that this pronoun must relate to the Doris which is mentioned above. 
The Dorians formerly inhabited the district Dryopis, whence a part of 
them passed into the Peloponnesus. 


XXXII. 27. Ta dxpa rov Tapyvnccov. The summits of Parnassus. 
This mountain has two principal summits, Nauplia and Hyampia’. 
These two summits conceal the others. They are seen from the spot, 
now called Castri, where Delphi formerly stood, or a little above it. 
These two summits so celebrated by the poets, obtained for Parnassus 
the name of ‘ biceps.’ | 


Nec in bicipits somniasse Parnasso 
Memini.—Pers. Prolog. 


Parnassus gemino petit AEthera colle, 
Mons Phoebo Bromioque Sacer.—Lucan. V. 72. 


Mons ibi verticébus petit arduus astra duobus, 
Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacumine nubes. 
Ovid. Metam. I. 346. 


Servius” places this mountain in Thessaly, and divides it into 
.Cithzeron and Helicon, though it was situate in Phocis, and Citheron 
and Helicon were in Beeotia. 

28. ‘H xopug? xara Néwva.mddty xeipévn én’ Ewurijc. The summit 
‘ which lies apart at the town of Neon. We learn from Pausanias’, that 


® Pausan. X. i. p. 800. . 2 Serv. ad Virg. Ain. vii. 641. 
1 Herod. VIII. xxxix. ® Pausan. X, xxxii. p. 878. 
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the city of Neon was built on this summit; and from Plutarch‘, that 
there was in this place a castle situate on a craggy eminence, the name 
of which he does not mention, and to which the Phocians retired on the 
invasion of Xerxes. M. Valckenaer reads xepévny éx’ éwvrijc, a city 
governed by its own laws. [’Ex’ éwvrijc means ‘by itself,’ i.e. ‘ apart.’] 

29. IldAtw riv brep rot Kptoalov wediou oixeopéryny. A city situate 
above the plain of Crissa. M. Bellanger observes, in a note, that Am- 
phissa was above Crissa, only with respect to a person placed in the 
Peloponnesus, who, looking northwards, would see Crissa between him 
and Amphissa, and not in reference to a person looking from Asia 
Minor, or from the south of Italy. Hence he concludes, that when 
Herodotus wrote this passage, he was in the Peloponnesus, attending 
the Olympic games. But wherever Herodotus might have been when 
he wrote this, Amphissa was necessarily more elevated than Crissa, as it 
was much further from the sea. 


XXXIII. 30. Kara pév tcavoay Néwva. They burnt down Neon. 
The Phocians had taken refuge at Neon, as we have just seen. This 
city, therefore, which was burned by the Persians, could not be the 
same. There may have been two cities of the name in that countrys 
but I think it more likely that the text is corrupt, and that we should 
read KXewrd¢. There was in Phocis the city of Cleonz near’ Hyam- 
polis, which was always so particularised, to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name. 

(The Phocians took refuge, not at Neon, but on the ridge of Parnas- 
sus, in the direction of that town, cara Néwva ceeyévn: there is, there- 
fore, no contradiction in the narrative, and no need of changing the 
text. | 


XXXIV. 31. aparoraplove sé rapapeBdspev. After having 
passed through the country of the Parapotamii. It should seem from 
this, that Panopzea is beyond Parapotamia. M. D’Anville, in his map 
of Greece, has reversed this order. 


AXXV. 382. ‘Hyeudvac. Guides. I think that the expression here 
signifies guides, as we have seen in xxxi. fyepdrec ric ddov. Why 
was it necessary to remark that this army had its generals? An army 
never marches without general officers to command it. 

83. Kai Alodtdéwy. And of the olians. We do not hear in any 
other place of this city of the AZulians. MM. Valckenaer and Wes- 
seling read AcAatéwy, the city of the Lilei, or Lilea. This conjecture, 
at the first glance, seems probable; but a closer examination discovers 
objections to it. The Persians are marching from Panopeza to Delphi. 
Lilza should therefore lie in the road ; but it is in fact® 180 stadia, or 


* Plutarch. in Sylla, p. 461, p, E. 6 Pausan. X. xxxiii. p. 882. 
* Plutarch. de Virt. Mulier. p. 244, p. 
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a short day’s journey, beyond Delphi, and near fhe source of the 
Cephissus. But it appears from the narration of Herodotus, that the 
Persians did not advance beyond Delphi. Our knowledge of ancient 
geography is too imperfect to authorise us fo decide that AloAdéwr is 
corrupt. We find in Apollodorus’, that Endymion, the son of Aethlius 
and Calyce, led a number of /olians from Thessaly, and with them 
founded the city Elis, in the Peloponnesus. Might he not have left on 
the road some olians, who built a city, which, likéd many others, may 
have attained very little celebrity ? 


XXXVI. $4. To Kwpixeov &vrper. The Corycian cave. “In goitig® 
from Delphi to the summit of Parnassus, at about sixty stadia from that 
city, is a state of bronze. There the path to the Corytidn caveri 
becomes more easy for persons on foot, for thules, and for horses. It 
takes its name from the nymph Corycia. It is the most remarkable of all 
the caverns I have ever seen... It greatly surpasses every other’ in size, 
and can be penetrated for a considerable distance without the assistance 
of atorch. The roof is sufficiently high. The springs that are found 
in it yield water; but a still greater quantity filters through the roof, 
and drops of it are seen on the ground all over the cavern. The inha- 
bitants of Parnassus believe that this cavern is consecrated to the 
Corycian nymphs and to Pan.” 

‘The Castalian spring issues’ from the hollow between the two 
summits of Parnassus.... At the bottom of this space between the 
rocks we perceived, at the height of about thirty feet above our heads, 
an opening in the tock, through which we threw stones. It was a 
grotto in which there was water, and we conceived it to be the cave 
which the poets call ‘ Antrum Corycium ;’ at least we found no other 
corresponding to the situation of it.” 

The inhabitants of Delphi, according to Antigonus Carystius’, affirm 
that the Corycian cave appears at certain times of the year as if made of 
gold. Philoxenus therefore cannot be blamed, he adds, for having 
said, ‘‘ At Parnassus we see the palaces of the nymphs, the roofs of 
which are gilt *.”’ 

35. Tov mpopfrew. The prophet. As the Pythoness pronounced the 
oracles in a confused and unintelligible tone of voice, a sacred inter- 
preter was employed, who collected them, and delivered them to those 
who consulted the god. This interpreter was called the ‘ prophet.’ 
There was only one of them in the time of Herodotus. But as super- 
stition increased with the fame of the oracle, it became necessary to have 
more of them. They were chosen by lot from the Delphians of the first 
distinction, because it was not thought proper to confide so impor- 


7 Apollodor. I. vii. § v. p. 26. Wheeler, vol. II. p. 37. 
8 Pausan. X. xxxii. p. 877. 2 Histor. Mirabil. exli. 
9 Id. ibid. p. 878. 5 Voyage du Jeune Anachtisis, vol. IT. 


1 Travels in Greece, by Spon and pp. 88, 31. 
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tant an office to any but those who were interested in keeping the 
secret. 
Asdgav apareic, od¢ exigpwoev ado ‘. 

The term ‘prophet’ properly signifies, he who speaks to one person 
on the behalf of another. Hence it has heen used for those who repre- 
sent to the divinity the wants or the requests of a people or of an indi- 
vidual, and who report to the people or to the individual the answer of 
the god. We find an example of it in the first sense, in the first oration 
of Dio Chrysostom‘, entitled ‘Venator.’ Odtrwe ay éxi rove xpos 
gnrac avriy, cal rove cuynydpouc, rovc moimrac, & dvdyenc twper. 
‘We must therefore have recourse to the poets, who are their inter- 
preters and their advocates.’ We find another, in Sextus Empiricus 
against the Grammarians, liii. p. 227, on which consult the note of 
Fabricius. 


XXXVII. 36. “OxAa éx rot peyapou élernvecypéva ipa. The sacred 
armour carried out of the temple. ‘A little before the battle of 
Leuctra®, it was given out that the temples had opened of their own 
accord, and that the arms kept in the temple of Hercules had disap- 
peared, as though Hercules were gone to the battle. But many say that 
these prodigies were impostures of the magistrates.” 

37. "Ev rourg ék peér rov abpavod xepavvoi abroict Evémarov, The 
same moment lighinings fell on them from heaven. ‘‘ Those’ who had 
been sent to pillage the temple of Apollo advanced as far as that of 
Minerva. Suddenly there arose a violent storm, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning ; and fragments of the rock, struck down by the 
tempest, fell on the Barbarians, and crushed numbers of them. The 
rest, frightened at what they considered as an interposition of the gad, 
took to flight. Thus did the providence of the gods preserve this temple 
from pillage. The Delphians wishing to leave to posterity an eternal 
monument of the protection of the gods, erected a trophy near the 
temple of Minerva Pronza, with the following inscription : 

““*The Delphians, filled with gratitude towards Jupiter and Apollo, 
for having checked the battalions of the Persians, and having protected 
the temple, have erected me, to perpetuate the memory of this battle 
and of this victory.’” 

The Greeks, who were great lovers of the marvellous, magnified 
natural effects into prodigies. Had the temple been burned, as Plutarch 
says it was*, how could they have preserved the gifts and offerings of 
Croesus? And yet Herodotus (I. 1. li, lii.) speaks of them as an eye- 
witness. 


XXXIX. $8. @idaxdy re cal Abrévoov. Phylacus and Autonotis. 


4 Euripid. Ion, 416. ° 7 Diod. Sic, XI. xiv. vol. I. p. 415. 
5 Dio Chrysost, Venator, p. 118, p. 8 Plutarch. in Num§, p. 66, c. 
6 Xen. Hellen. VI. iv. § vii. p. 393. 
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When® the Gauls came to pillage the temple of Delphi, the heroes 
Hyperochus, Laodocus, and Pyrrhus, came to its assistance; some also 
reckon Phylacus of the number. Justin’ has metamorphosed the two 
first into virgins of extraordinary beauty. 

89. ‘Ywo rq ‘Yapreiy copvpy. Under the summit of Hyampia. The 
Delphians’ precipitated those who had been guilty of sacrilege from the 
latter summit. But having unjustly put AZsop to death, the rock 
Hyampia was no longer used for that purpose, and offenders were 
thrown from the top of Nauplia. 


XLI. 40. Kijpuvypa érothoarro. They caused to be proclaimed. It 
was a crime at Athens for any one to abandon his country in time of 
danger, or even to withdraw his wife and children from the perils with 
which the city was threatened, before permission had been given by a 
decree. Leocrates* having retired to Rhodes and to Megara some time 
after the battle of Cheronza, on his return to Athens was accused by 
Lycurgus of having betrayed his country, and of having, as for his part, 
ro éx' atr@ pépoc, given it up to the enemy. The votes were equal, 
as we learn from A‘schines‘; and had there been but one more against 
him, he would have been put to death, or banished. This orator does 
not, it is true, name Leocrates; but the scholiast says that A‘schines 
alludes to Leocrates, who was accused by Lycurgus, whose oration is 
extant to this day. Another individual’, who in similar circumstances 
endeavoured to escape from Samos, was not so fortunate. The senate 
of the Areopagus punished him with death the same day, as a traitor to 
his country. Autolycus‘* also was punished, though he had not himself 
abandoned his country in time of danger, but for having withdrawn his 
‘wife and children. 

41, ’Eo Tpolijva. To Troezen. The greater part’ of them con- 
veyed their fathers, mothers, and wives to Troezen. The Troezenians 
received them with humanity, and ordained that they should be main- 
tained at the public expense, assigning ° two oboli per day to each per- 
son. They also permitted the children to gather fruit wherever they 
pleased, and paid masters to instruct them. 

42. Tij¢ axpowéXwog év r@ ipg. Inthe temple of the citadel. The 
temple of Minerva Polias, or protectress of the citadel, which was 
properly called wéAty. See note 263 bk. I. clx. To the examples 
quoted in that note, I’ shall add another from Pausanias*®, Toy dé ev 
wodex Pwd» xadotpevoy 'Avrépwrog &vdOnpua elvac Néyover Meroixwy. 


* Pausan. X. xxiii. p. 854. : Id. ibid. p. 468, F. 
1 Justin. XXIV. viii. vol. I. p. 519. curg. contra "Leoer. p. 164, lin. 31. 
2 Plutarch. de his qui sero a Numine + Plows in Themistocle, p. 116, 
puniuntur, p. 557. F; tT A. 
3 See the Oration of Lycurgus against * Three pence of our money. 
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‘It is said that the altar of Anteros, which we see in the citadel, was 
erected by the Metoxci.’ 

43. IpoOupcrepor ekédtrov. More cheerfully abandoned. The people ' 
not appearing disposed to abandon the temples of the gods and the 
monuments of their fathers, and Themistocles not being able to per- 
suade them to do this by arguments, had recourse to prodigies and 
oracles. For a few days previous, the serpent which usually lived in 
the temple had not been observed, and the priests finding the offerings 
they made to him untouched, they gave out, with the permission of 
Themistocles, that the goddess had abandoned the city, and had taken 
to the sea, 


XLII. 44. "EZavacravrec. Having been removed, §c. Hercules 
having driven the Dryopes from Dryopis, conveyed them to Phocis, in 
the neighbourhood of Parnassus and of the Lycoreans. Thence, on 
the answer of the god, he conducted them to the Peloponnesus, where 
they occupied Asine, near Hermione’. 


XLIV. 45. Nijac dydwxovra cal éxardy. A hundred and eighty 
vessels. The Greeks had 380 vessels, as we see in xlviii. Thucydides, 
wishing to speak in round numbers, says 400; and adds, that the 
Athenians furnished something less than half of them*. Nate pév ye 
é¢ rac rerpaxociac, dAiyp éAXdooovg ray dio potpov, Such is the 
meaning of the sentence, which has been well understood by the 
scholiast. 

46. Téy olxeréwy. Their wives and families. Herodotus has ex-~ 
pressed this in a single word, oixeréwy. Oixérac, very properly observes 
Hesychius, of cara roy olkoy wayvec, all the members of the household. 
Oixérat comprises not only the servants, but the wife and children, as 
we see in Suidas. 

47. Kpavaol. Cranai. Many authors reproach Herodotus with 
having introduced confusion into chronology, by maintaining that 
the Pelasgi of Attica had -been called -Cranai before they took the 
name of Cecropidee, although Cranaiis was posterior to Cecrops. This 
criticism is founded on an idea that the name Cranai was derived 
from that of king Cranaiis, who did not reign till after Cecrops. But 
in this they are mistaken. The name of Cranai was given to the Athe- 
nians on account of the sterility of their‘ country, the greater ‘part of 
which consists of mountains. I know that many of the ancients derive 
this name from Cranaiis; but the account of Herodotus shows that 
they are in error. Herodotus, however, was himself mistaken, in say- 
ing that the Athenians were Pelasgi by origin. 

48. Kéxpoxoc. Cecrops. This prince lived a little before Deucalion. 


1 Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 116, p, E. 3 Thucyd. I. lxxiv. 
? As to the Dryopes, see Heyne ad ‘ Eustath. in Dion. Perieg. 423, p. 78, 
Apollodorum, p. 475. col. 1, lin. 21. 
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The Athenians were not then civilized, and had their women in com- 
mon. He established marriages, and ordained that each man should 
have but one wife. Hence the name depuic, ‘ biformis,’ which was 
given him. ‘Ante’ Deucalionis tempora regem habuere Cecropem : 
quem, ut omnis antiquitas fabulosa est, biformem tradidere ; quia primus 
marem foemine matrimonio junxit.” See also Suidas, at the word 
Cecrops. Others hold that this name was given to him on account of 
his knowledge of the Egyptian as well as the Greek language °. 


XLVI. 49. Tpejcovra. Thirty vessels. I would propose to alter 
this to forty-two: 1. Because Pausanias, who had read our historian 
with care, affirms that next to the Athenians the ASginetee’ furnished 
the greatest number of vessels. The Corinthians having furnished 
forty, the AZginetee must have sent more. 2. To find the number of 
their vessels, we must add together all those which were at Salamis. 
This addition gives 366. Yet Herodotus asserts that they amounted 
to 378° or 380, including the two vessels which joined the Greeks a 
little before the battle. Twelve therefore are wanting, and these we 
must assign to the Aiginetee. 

50. Anpoxpirov orevoarroc. At the solicitation of Democritus. Sirao- 
nides has written an inscription, in which he celebrates the glory 
acquired by Democritus at the battle of Salamis. Plutarch ® has pre- 
served it for us. 


Anpoxptroe rplroc hpke pdync, dre wap Zadapiva 
“EdAnveg Madore atpBadrov évy werd yet. 

Tlévre S& vijag tAev Ontwy, Ernv & amd xetpar 
‘Picaro PapBapudy Awpis? ddtoxopévny'. 


The translation of it is as follows: ‘“‘ Democritus was the third who 
joined in the combat, when the Greeks attacked the Medes by sea near 
Salamis. He took five vessels from the enemy, and recaptured a 
sixth, which was Dorian.’’ The Naxians, who recollected the burning 
of their city by Datis, sent these vessels to the Persians from fear. 
Democritus, more generous and more courageous than his fellow-citi- 
zens, gave them up to the Greeks. 

51. KiOno. The Cythnians. These islanders were very weak. 
Demosthenes says to the Athenians: “ If I took you for* Siphnians, 
Cythnians, or such like, I would not advise you to adopt ideas so 
elevated.” 


XLVIT. 52. Nyt jug. One vessel. Itis scarcely probable that the 
most powerful settlement which the Greeks then possessed in Italy, 


§ Justin. IT. vi. vol. I. p. 83. as it is repeated in Ixxxii. 

6 See Scaliger on the Chronology of : De Malign. Herod. p. 869, c. 
Eusebius, p. 27. 1 See Analect. Vet. Poet. Gree. vol. I. 

7 Pausan. II. xxix. p. 178. 


p. 133. 
® The error cannot be i in this number, 2 Demosth. De Vectigali, p. 102, 52. 
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should have sent but a single vessel to the battle of Salamis. It is 
more likely that Phayllus, full of gratitude towards the country which 
had three times crowned him at the Pythian games, equipped a vessel 
at his own expense, and joined their fleet at Salamis. Pausanias, who 
usually copies Heradotus, relates* that he fought against the Persians 
with a vessel which he had built and fitted out at his own expense, and 
on which he embarked ail the Crotonians who were then travelling in 
Greece. 

‘* Alexander‘ admitted the Crotonians to a share in the spoils of the 
Persians, in consideration of the zeal and courage of Phayllus, who, 
with a vessel equipped at his own expense, had gone to Salamis to 
share the dangers of the Greeks, at a time when the safety of Grecia 
Magna was in a critical state.” 

A statue was erected in honour of Phayllus at Delphi’: 

53. ’Avndp rpic wuOcovixnc. Three times victorious in the games. He 
twice obtained the victory ° of the Pentathlon, and once that of the 
Courge. It is in vain that Masé Du Soul’ would recommend us to 
correct the text of Herodotus, and to read Astylus instead of Phayllus. 
Astylus obtained the victory at the Olympic games in the 73d, 74th, 
and 75th Olympiads, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus *, and Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus °; whereas Phayllus was crowned at the Pythian 
games. We do not know the date of the victories of Phayllus. 

54. ’Ayatol. Achaeans. ‘The god’ having ordered the Achzeans 
to found Crotona, Myscellus repaired to the place to examine it. Per- 
ceiving that Sybaris was built near the river of that name, he considered 
the situation preferable, and returned to the oracle, to inquire whether it 
would not be better to found Sybaris than Crotona. ‘ Depart hence, thou 
chump-back (Myscellus was rather so), and instead of seeking to appro- 
priate to yourself what belongs to others, be grateful for what is given 
you.’ Having returned, he founded Crotona, with the assistance of 
Archias, who by chance landed at that place, on his way to found Syra- 
cuse.”’ 


LI. 55. Tapiag re rod ipov. Treasurers of the temple. This was 
the temple of Minerva in the citadel. These treasurers’ had under 
their care the statues of Minerva and of Victory, the riches of the 
temple, and the public treasury, which were committed to them in the 
presence of the senate. 


Ovy &c croddc y Exwvre rat rpmpecc, 
Kal rapyiptoy réBvocov yf mapa rg Yep”. 


3 Pausan. X. ix. p. 818. 9 Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. VIII. init. 
4 Plutarch. in Alexand. p. 685, c. p- 63 3 ibid, Ixxvil P. 522. 403 

5 Pausan. X. ix. p. 818. 1 Strabo, VI. p. . B,C; p. 403, a. 
6 Thid. P z Jul. Poll. Onomast. VIII. ix. § xcvii. 


7 Plutareh. Vit. parall. in Alexandro, vol. II. p. 915. _Harpocration, voc. 
vol. TV. p. 51, et ibi notas Mosis Du Soul. Tapias, p- 169. Suid. voc. Tapiat. 
® Diod. Sic. XI. i. vol. I. p. 403. * Aristoph. Lysist. 173, 174. 
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‘No, never will you persuade the Athenians to make peace, whilst they 
testify so much ardour in the construction of triremes, and whilst they 
possess, in the temple of Minerva, so vast a treasure.’ These trea- 
surers were chosen by lot from among those citizens who possessed a 
yearly income of 500 medimni. They were ten in number. 

56. ‘Yx’ do@eving Biov. Through poverty. The Greeks used do0e- 
vic for ‘ poor,’ as opposed to xAovarog, ‘rich.’ 


Teypappévwy o€ rev vopwy, 6 1’ doderijc 


‘O wrovods re tiv dixny tony exe, 


‘When there are written laws, the poor and the rich have equal rights.’ 

See also the Electra of Euripides, 267, &c. The passage of our histo- 
rian shows that there is an ellipsis, and that we must understand [iov, 
rpopijc, or some other equivalent genitive. 

57. To Evdcwow reitxoc. The wooden wall. The citadel was no 
longer enclosed only by a palisade, or at least but little of it remained. 
The Pelasgi had built the wall which was called, after them, the Pelas- 
gic wall. 


LII. 58. ’Aphiov xayor. Areopagus. The situation of the Areo- 
pagus, or hill of Mars, is so clearly pointed out by our historian, that 
one is surprised to find Hesychius* and other authors place it in the 
citadel. Meursius® accuses Maximus of having said, in his prologue 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, that the tribunal of the Areopagus was 
without the city, ew 0€ rij¢ wéAewe hy ro Kara “Apeov Id-yor cacaorh- 
ptov. Meursius does not appear to have understood Maximus: ew 
Tiic wodewc does not signify without the city, but without the citadel. 
Mars submitted to this tribunal’ the judgment of the gods, for the 
murder of the son of Neptune, and hence it took the name of ‘the 
hill of Mars.’ Such was the opinion of the authors whom [ have cited, 
and of some others too numerous to refer to; but Aischylus, more 
ancient than any of them, informs us‘, that the Amazons having come 
to attack Theseus, encamped on this hill, and having there offered a 
sacrifice to Mars, it thence took the name of ‘ the hill of Mars.’ The 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum, under the word "Apetog rayoc, 
says nearly the same thing. 

The precise date of the origin of this tribunal, the most venerable 
in Athens, is not known. Meursius® makes Cicero say, that it was 
instituted by Solon; but he mistook the meaning of that orator. 
‘Constituit'’ does not signify ‘he instituted,’ but ‘that he gave per- 
manency, or stability.’ Eusebius refers it to the 41st year of Cecrops ; 


* Euripid. Suppl. 433. Panathen. p. 6 a fine. 
§ Hesych. voc. "Apetoc ayog. 8 Eschyl. Eumenid. 688—693. 
6 Meursius in Areopago, I. ® Meursius in Areopago, ITI. 


” Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 413, § ciii.; 1 Cicero de Officiis, I. xxii. 
Pausan. I. xxviii. p. 68 ; Aristid. in 
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but that its origin was unknown even to the ancients, appears from 
what Demosthenes says ’*. 

The number of the judges was not fixed*, The nine Archons were 
so by right, after having given an account of their administration during 
the period of their archontate; but some writers pretend that they were 
confined to the six Thesmothetz. The first Archon was called Archon 
Eponymus, and gave his name to the year; the second was termed 
the King, the third the Polemarchus, and the six others the Thesmo- 
thetze. They took cognizance‘ of murders, of wounds maliciously 
inflicted, of burnings, of poisonings, of all that concerned religion ‘, 
and it was for this reason that Socrates was condemned by this tribunal, 
and that St. Paul was taken before it. 


LITI. 59. To ipdy rife Kéxporocg Ovyarpoc ’AyAatpov. The chapel 
of Agraulos, daughter of Cecrops. The craggy acclivity by which 
soine of the Persians gained the citadel was on the south-west, near a 
Tuined mosque, which Mr. Stuart imagined to have been formerly a 
church. See the plan of the citadel of Athens in the excellent work 
entitled, ‘The Antiquities of Athens, by James Stuart.” 

The name of the daughter of Cecrops is written Aglauros in all the 
editions of Herodotus; and one would therefore be led to suppose that 
it was correct, as we find it the same in Pausanias °, and in Ovid’. I 
have, however, decided for Agraulos, on the authority of Apollodorus *, 
and of Stephanus of Byzantium, who observes that Agraulos, a village 
of the tribe Erechtheis, took its name from Agraulos, the daughter of 
Cecrops. This name is also written Agraulos by Ulpian’, the scho- 
hast of Demosthenes. ‘‘ Agraulos, Erse, and Pandrosos,” says he, 
‘were daughters of Cecrops, according to Philochorus. Eumolpus 
having made war on the Athenians and on Erechtheus, and its long 
duration occasioning great evils, the oracle answered the citizens, that 
they should be delivered from it, if any one would voluntarily suffer 
death for the city. Agraulos came forward, and threw herself from the 
top of the wall. The war having ceased, a temple was erected to her 
memory near the Propylea of the citadel.”’ 

' Ulpian appears to have confounded Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops, 
with the daughter of Erechtheus: on which subject see the latter part 
- of the succeeding note. In fact, the Thracians, commanded by Eumol- 
pus, attacked Attica in the year 3312 of the Julian period, 1402 years 
before our era’. Cecrops having died at a very advanced age, in the 


2 Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 413, § cix. ® Apollodori Biblioth. XIII. iii. § ii. 
8 Alter. Argument. Orat. Demosth. p. 222. 


contra Androt. p. 380. - 8 Ulpiani Enarratio in Demosthenis 
“ Demosth. contra Aristocr. p. 406. Orat. de Falsd Legatione, p. 391, c, p 

§ xxxiii. Apollodorus also makes Agraulos, "Erse, 
* Id. contra Nevram, p. 738, § cxxvi. and Pandrosos, daughters of Cecrops, III. 
6 Pausan. I. xviii. p. 41. xiii. § ii. p. 222. 


7? Metamorph. II. 739. 1 Pausan. I, xxxvii. p. 92. 
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year 3194 of the Julian period, 1520 years before our era (even if we 
should admit, contrary to all probability, that his daughter was born in 
the same year), it would follow that she was 118 years old when 
Eumolpus came to the assistance of the Eleusinians, and attacked 
Attica. It is certain that if Agraulos devoted herself for the good of her 
country, and that for such an action altars were erected to her memory, 
it yet cannot be for the same that is related by Ulpian. 

A temple was erected to Agraulos ’, the daughter of Cecrops, at Sala- 
mis, in the island of Cyprus; and every year, in the month Aphro- 
disius, a man was sacrificed in honour of her. She had also a temple 
in the citadel of Athens. 

‘‘ Above the temple of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux),” says Pau- 
sunias*, “is the place consecrated to Aglauros (read, Agraulos). It is 
said that Minerva confided to her and her sisters Erse and Pandrosos a 
chest in which was Erichthonius, forbidding them to examine it. Pan- 
drosos obeyed, but her sisters opened the chest. As soon as they 
beheld Erichthonius, they became mad, and threw themselves from the 
highest precipice of the citadel. It was at this same side that the Per- 
sians afterwards ascended, and put to death such of the Athenians as, 
believing themselves to understand the answer of the oracle better than 
Themistocles, had fortified the citadel with palisades.” 


LV. 60. ’Epex@ijoc. Erechtheus. It is very probable that he was 
called ‘son of the earth,’ because his origin was unknown. This 
inclines me towards the opinion of the Egyptians, who asserted him to 
be of their nation, A great drought having occasioned a famine * and 
great mortality throughout the earth, except in Egypt, Erechtheus 
brought from that country a quantity of corn to Athens, because of the 
connexion which subsisted between the Egyptians* and the people of 
that city. This action obtained for him the crown. I have, however, 
in my Essay on Chronology, followed the opinion * of Apollodorus, who 
states him to have been the son of Pandion, king of Athens. 

This was also the opinion of Homer, who, in speaking of Erech- 
theus, observes’ that the fertile earth had engendered him, by which he 
means that he was originally of Attica, and not a foreigner; at least so 
Eustathius * has understood it. 

A temple had been raised to him in the citadel, as appears by this 
passage of Herodotus ; and sacrifices were offered to him, as we have 
seen, (V. lxxxii.). I am of opinion that the following verses of 
Homer allude to sacrifices offered to Erechtheus: 


2 Porphryr. de Abstinentid, II. liv. vol. I. p. 33. 


p. 198. 1 4 6 Apollodori Bibl. I{1I. xiii. § vii, 
3 Pausan. I. xviii. p. 41. p. 228. 
€ Diod. Sic. I. xxix. vol. I. p. 34. 7 Homeri Iliad. IT. p. 548. 


5 The Egyptians considered Athens as  ° Eustath. ad Iliad. II. p. 283, lin. 1}. 
a colony from Sais. Diod. Sic. I. xxviii. 
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"EvOace py ravpowt cai dpyewic Wdovrat 
Kotpa ’A@nvalwy *. 


‘The Athenians propitiate him, by sacrificing bulls and lambs in honour 
of him.’ I understand pe», with Pseudo-Didymus and the scholiast of 
Venice, of Erechtheus, though Eustathius applies it to Minerva. 

In this temple of Erechtheus were three altars. The first was’ con- 
secrated to Neptune and to Erechtheus; which occasioned Neptune to 
be surnamed Erechtheus’, ‘O o€ ’A@nvaiocg ’EpexOet TMocedire Over. 
‘The Athenian sacrifices to Neptune Erechtheus.’ Hesychius, at the 
word "Epex@evc, observes, that with the Athenians Erechtheus signifies 
Neptune, and it is found with that signification in the poem of Lyco- 
phron, 158. 

The second altar was erected in honour*® of Butes, and the third to 
Vulcan. Butes was the first who held the priesthood of Minerva and 
Erechtheus, and the Butade and Eteobutadz, two families descended 
from him, retained that honour. 

Altars were no doubt erected to Erechtheus, because he had sacri- 
ficed his daughter for the good of his country. The tradition is thus 
recorded by Lycurgus. 

“They say‘ that Eumolpus, the son of Neptune and of Chione, 
came at the head of a body of Thracians to claim this country. Erech- 
theus was then our king; he had married Praxithea’, the daughter of 
Cephisa. This great army being on the point of entering Attica, 
Erechtheus repaired to Delphi, and consulted the god upon the means 
of gaining a victory. The god having answered him that he would 
defeat the enemy, if he sacrificed his daughter before the two armies 
came to action, he obeyed the god, sacrificed his daughter, and drove 
from Attica those who had come to attack it.” 

We are led to suppose that there were two of the name of Eumol- 
pus, both of Thrace, who attacked Attica; the one under Cecrops, and 
the other under Erechtheus; that to quell the first storm, Agraulos, the 
daughter of Cecrops, leaped from the top of the citadel; and that to 
avert the second, Aglauros, daughter of Erechtheus, was sacrificed by 
her father. The identity of the names and circumstances of the two 
wars, and the similarity of the means employed to obtain a successful 
issue, lead to the conclusion that the Athenians possessed only confused 
traditional records of these ancient events, some referring the arrival of 
Eumolpus to the time of Cecrops, and others to that of Erechtheus. 
They knew that the daughter of the prince had devoted herself for the 
safety of her country. Those who placed the expedition of Eumolpus 


9 Tliad. II. 550. ex ed. Taylor, p. 217. 

1 Pausan. I. xxvi. p. 62. 5 According to Apollodorus, Praxithea 

3 Athenagoree Legat. pro Christian. was grand-daughter of Cephisa, and the 
pp. 4, 5. daughter of Diogenia and of Phrasimus, 

3 Pausan. loco laudato. " See Apollodor. IT. xiv. p. 229. 

« Lycurg. contra Leoer. p. 160, lin. 9 ; 
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under the reign of Cecrops I., thought that it was his daughter Agrau- 
los who had killed herself; whilst those who dated it under Erechtheus, 
asserted that it was Aglauros who had been sacrificed. It was in point 
of fact the same transaction, but varied as to the date. 

61. "EXain. An olive-tree. Pliny relates that in his time this olive- 
tree was said still to subsist. ‘* Athenis * quoque olea durare traditur 
in certamine edita 4 Minerva.” It was in the citadel; and because the 
goat destroys the olive-tree, and prevents it from bearing, goats were 
forbidden to be taken” into the citadel, except once a year, for a cus- 
tomary sacrifice. 

The sacred olive-tree, if we may believe Pausanias*, was in the 
temple of Minerva. Meursius® hereupon unhesitatingly condemns 
Herodotus. But can we suppose that our historian, who had lived 
many years at Athens, could have been mistaken as to the spot where 
this olive-tree was situated? A few lines farther on, however, he 
(Meursius) finds means of reconciling the two authors, by observing 
that in the same temple there were two chapels, one dedicated to Nep- 
tune Erechtheus, and the other to Minerva Polias'. This olive-tree 
was called Mopia, ’Agr) édala, and [Idyxugoc*. Apollodorus’® says 
that this olive-tree was seen in the Pandrosium ; but it is easy to recon- 
cile this opinion with the two others. ‘The temple‘ of Pandrosos,” 
says Pausanias, ‘‘ was contiguous to that of Minerva.” Hence, some 
place the olive-tree in the temple of Erechtheus, others in that of 
Minerva, and others again in that of Pandrosos. 

62. @arasca. A sea. This sea was nothing more than a well, into 
which water flowed from the sea by subterranean channels. ‘“ A cir- 
cumstance which is not very wonderful,” adds Pausanias®, “and yet 
which deserves to be remarked is, that when the south wind blows, a 
noise is heard in it, similar to the roaring of the waves; and that on the 
stone of this well is the figure of a trident, which is said to be a testi- 
mony of the contest between Neptune and Minerva on the subject of 
Attica.” 

Sea-water sprung up also in the temple of Neptune Hippias °, near 
Mantinea, and at Mylassa, a city of Caria, though the port of that city 
was eighty stadia distant from the sea, and though Mantinea is so 
wholly inland, that the sea could come there only by a miracle, as 
Pausanias says. [Water impregnated with salt is not necessarily sea- 
water. | 

63. "Epicavracg. Having contested. Cecrops’ reigned over Attica. It 


6 Plin. Hist. Nat. XVI. xliv. vol. II. Homer’s Odyssey, p. 1383, line 6, and 


p. 40, lin. 31. Hesychius under the words ‘Aor? tdaia 
Y Varro de Re Rust. I. ii. § xx. and Ilayxugoc. 
® Pausan. I. xxvii. p. 64. 3 Apollodor. Bibl. ITT. xiii. § i. p. 222. 
® Meursius in Cecropia, xx. * Pausan, I. xxvii. p. 64. 
1 See Heyne ad Apollodorum, p. 17. § Id. ibid. I. xxvi. pp. 62, 63. 
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had been formerly called Actsea; but he named it, after himself, Cecro- 
pia. It is said, that under his reign the gods appointed the cities in 
which they required to be honoured by a particular worship. Neptune 
first came to Attica, and having struck the ground with his trident, near 
the middle of the citadel, he caused a sea to spring up, which to this 
day is called the Erechtheis. After him came Minerva, who produced 
an olive-tree, now seen in the Pandrosium. Jupiter adjudged the city 
to Minerva, after whom it was named, that goddess being called Athena 
in Greek. 

64, BAaordy..A shoot. ‘“Sunt® et miracula fortuita. Nam et oliva 
in totum ambusta revixit: et in Boeotid derose 4 locustis ficus germi- 
navere.” 

65. Inxvaiov. Measuring a cubit. According to Pausanias’, two 
cubits. But the marvellous seldom loses any thing by time. 


LVII. 66. Mvnoigrtoc anip ’AOnvaioc, Mnesiphilus of Athens. 
This Mnesiphilus was, as well as Themistocles, of the hamlet of Phrear. 
‘‘He was neither an orator,” says Plutarch’, “nor one of those who 
were called natural philosophers; but he applied himself entirely to 
that study which then bore the name of wisdom, and which was simply 
the science of good government, which renders prudence vigorous and 
active; and he attached himself to it as to a sect established by Solon, 
and which had continued in existence down to his time.” Themis- 
tocles had been his disciple, and thence arose the deference he paid to 
his opinions; but, as at the same time he was a man of little repute, 
Themistocles thought it better to take his advice without naming its 
author. 


LIX. 67. Oi éyxaraderrdpevor. Those who are left behind. That 
is, those who are conquered in the race. 

This expression was peculiar to the games, and applied to the race of 
chariots, as well as to the foot-race. Hence it is taken to signify meta- 
phorically those who are conquered, those who lose the advantage in 
any respect. 


"ANN aldy hdc H caxoig Badkiré wov 
"H luv dddp xevrfoeO’ ot Neheppévor’. 


‘But you always attack us by contumelious words, or endeavour to bite 
us in secret, because you have lost your cause.’ 

It is surprising that Herodotus should suppress an instance of mode- 
ration, which does infinite honour to Themistocles. This general repre- 
‘sented to the council of the Greeks, how advantageous it would be to 
give battle at Salamis, and that by going further they would incur the 


® Plin. Hist. Nat. III. xvii. vol. IT. 1 Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 112, p. 
p- 87, lin. 24. 2 Sophocl. Ajax, 1244. 
Pausan. I. xxvii. p. 64. 
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risk of being completely surrounded by the Persians, who would then 
have room to employ their whole force. The Greeks, who wished to 
get nearer to the Peloponnesus, revolted against this proposal of the 
general, and, without giving him time to assign his reasons, they pro- 
ceeded to insulting observations, and Eurybiades even came up to him 
with his cane raised. Themistocles, without suffering himself to be 
moved, said, “‘ Strike, but listen.” This* magnanimity disconcerted 
the Spartan. 


LXI. 68. Mélw». More powerful. AXschylus, in his tragedy entitled 
‘ Persee,’ has emphatically said*: ‘ Athens is indestructible ; whilst its 
citizens live, it cannot be overthrown.” 

69. Arnxdcrat vijec. Two hundred vessels. Aristotle, according to 
Plutarch °, writes that the senate of the Areopagus gave eight drachme ° 
a day to each soldier, and that by this means they succeeded in completing 
the equipment of the vessels. Clidemus, adds Plutarch’, affirms that 
this money was obtained by an artifice of Themistocles. For whilst 
the Athenians, says he, repaired to the Pirseus to embark, the Aigis of 
the statue of Minerva was lost. Themistocles, under colour of a 
general search for it, found amongst the baggage an immense sum of 
money, which being distributed in common, secured abundance to the 
fleet. 


LXIV. 70. ’Ec Atywav, At Zigina. Jupiter’ being enamoured of 
fEgina, the daughter of Asopus, conveyed her to the island which was 
then called Cinone, but which received from her the name of A¢gina. 
He here had a son by her, named /Kacus. And this latter had three 
sons, viz. Peleus, Telamon, and Phocus. /®acus was a very pious 
prince. Greece being afflicted by a terrible drought, the oracle of 
Delphi was consulted on the cause and the remedy. The Pythia 
answered that the wrath of Jupiter must be appeased, and for this 
“purpose the intercession of AZacus be employed. 

Upon this answer, all the cities sent deputations to that prince, who 
complied with their entreaties by offering up sacrifices and vows to 
Jupiter Panhellenius, and obtained rain. 

In the most conspicuous quarter ® of the city of Zgina was seen the 
fEaceion, or temple of Avacus: it was a square enclosure of white mar- 
ble, at the entrance to which were the statues of the deputies who came 
to A‘acus on behalf of the different states of Greece. Such, no doubt, 
was the origin of the veneration of the Greeks for AZacus and the 
/Eacides. 

Phocus was killed by Telamon’; others say by Peleus and Tela- 


$ Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 117. § Pausan. II. xxix. pp. 177. 179; Apol- 
4 Eschyl. in Pers. 346, 347. lodor. III. xi. § vi. pp. 213, 214, 215. 

5 Plutarch. in Themistocle, p. 117, a. ® Pausan. II. xxix. p. 179. 

6 Six shillings sterling. 1 Plutarch. Vit. Parallel. p. 311, r, 
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mon?, Peleus® retired to Phthia, and Telamon‘ to the island of Sala- 
mis, where he reigned. Ajax, the son of Telamon, distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Troy; but after the death of Achilles, having con- 
tested with Ulysses for the arms of the deceased hero, and Ulysses 
having obtained them, he killed himself in despair. Homer in his 
Odyssey places him in the Elysian fields; and at this I am not sur- 
prised, for there were many points of morality which at that time of day 
were not well understood, insomuch that they did not consider suicide 
as infringing on its principles, but even authorised the act. But I have 
always been astonished that Fénélon, the pious and learned Archbishop 
of Cambray, should, in his Telemachus, have placed Ajax in the regions 
of the blessed. 


LXV. 71. Tov puorudy “Iaxxov. The mystic Iacchus. On the 
20th® of the month*® Boédromion, which was the sixth day of the fes- 
tival of the mysteries of Ceres, a figure of Iacchus or Bacchus, crowned 
with myrtle’, and holding in his hand a torch *, was carried from the 
Ceramicus* to Eleusis. During the march a hymn was sung in honour 
of the god, which hymn was termed the’ Mystic Iacchus, and in it the 
invocation ‘ Iacche’ was frequently repeated. It was this hymn Diceeus 
said he had heard. 

The hymn was sung, not in honour of Bacchus Thebanus, the? son of 
Jupiter and Semele, but of Bacchus the son of Jupiter and Proserpine. 
The latter was, according to Cicero*, the first of the five Bacchuses, 
among whom he does not include the son of Semele. 

72. Kat abréwy re 6 BovdAdpevoc pveirac. And whoever chooses is 
initiated into these mysteries. On these mysteries, see Meursius’s trea- 
tise entitled ‘ Eleusinia,’ and likewise Dr. Warburton’s work called 
‘The Divine Legation of Moses.’ That learned bishop, however, ap- 
pears to me to be mistaken, in maintaining that the unity of the Deity 
was taught to the initiated. Perhaps this might be done with respect 
to those who manifested a disposition to receive this dogma; but I am 
persuaded it was never hintéd at to the mass of the initiated, and that 
atheism was preached to a very small number, who seemed oppositely 
disposed. The same may be said of the mysteries of Samothracia and 
of Lemios. I appeal to Cicero*: ‘‘ Omitto Eleusinam sanctam illam 
et augustam, 

Ubi initiantur gentes orarum ultima. 
Preetereo Samothraciam, eaque, que 


Lemni 
Nocturno aditu occulta coluntur, 
Silvestribus seepibus densa ; 


2 Pausan. II. xxix. p. 179; Apollodor. ® Aristoph. in Ran. 331, et seq. 


XII, xi. § vi. p. 214. ® Id. 343, et seq. 
? Apollodor. III. iii. § i. p. 215. 1 Arriani Exp. Alexandr. II. xvi. ; 
# Id. ibid. xi. § vii. p. 215. Hesych. voc. “Taxxoy. 
5 It answers to the 30th September. 2 Arrianus, ibid. 
® Plutarch. in Camillo, p. 138, p. ® Cicer. de Nat. Deorum, IIT. xxiii. 


7 Schol. Aristoph. in Ran. 402, . * Cic. de Nat. Deorum, f. xii. 
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quibus explicatis ad rationemque revocatis, rerum magis natura cog- 
noscitur, quam Deorum.” 

As to the assertion of Herodotus, that not only the Athenians, but all 
other Greeks who desired it, were initiated into these mysteries, it is to 
be observed that this was not always the case. Hercules and* the 
Dioscuri were initiated; but they were first adopted by an Athenian. 
Anacharsis‘, though a barbarian, was admitted to them; but he also 
was first adopted. The Athenians afterwards became less particular in 
this matter, not only with regard to the Greeks, as this passage of 
Herodotus proves, but also with regard to the Barbarians; as Sylla, 
Pomponius Atticus, Augustus, &c. were initiated. 

78. “Ex’ flovyoc. Be quiet. The Athenians, and the Ionians who 
were originally of Athens, frequently employ the adjective in this man- 
ner. Euripides says, in like manner, in his Medea, 553, AX’ ey’ ffov- 
xoc, and in Orestes, 1275 of Brunck’s edition, &goBoc Exe. The other 
Greeks more commonly use, in such a case, the adverb, éx’ jjovxwe. 

74, Kararrépevoc. Vouching. Eustathius’ remarks, that Herodotus 
takes cardawreoQac in an unusual sense; and he explains it, by ‘ calling 
as witness,’ paprupac xpopépwy. He then quotes this passage of our 
author. Herodotus has made use of the same expression, VI. lxviii. 


LXVI. 75. Tov wévre rorlwy. Of the five cities. As all the islands 
of the AXgean Sea contained cities of the same name with themselves, it 
became common to use the words réXtc and rijaog, island and city, on 
such occasions, as synonymous. Herodotus, III. cxxxix., calls Samos 
the first of all the cities; Eupolis calls Chios® a beautiful city, and 
Thucydides terms it a very large city®. See also Harpocration at the 
word Kevor. 

These five islands were Naxos, Melos, Siphnos, Seriphos, and Cyth- 
nos, of which Herodotus has spoken above, xlvi. 


LXVIII. 76. Tir dgeddg gore oddéy. Good for nothing people. 
The late M. Hemsterhuis', with his usual acuteness, has remarked, 
that 6, re wep dgedog is used to indicate whatever is most excellent of 
its kind. With the negation it means the very reverse. . 


LXXI. 77. Thy Uetpwrida ddév. The road to Sciron. This road? 
led from Megaris to the Isthmus over the mountain of Sciron, famous 
for being the resort of the robber whose name it bore. This robber 
threw travellers into the sea, or fastened their limbs to pine-branches 
which he had bent down, and which afterwards springing up again, 
dashed them to pieces. Theseus rid the country of him. 


._ 5 Plutarch. in Theseo, p. 16, 4; Diod. 8 Schol. ad Aristoph. Aves, 881. 

Sic. IV. xiv. p. 260. ® Thucyd. VIII. xv. 
® Luciani Scytha, viii. vol. I. p. 868. 1 Lucian. Timon. vol. I. p. 171, note 
7 Eustath. ad Hom. Iliad. I. 582, 5. See also M. va eyenaer’s note. 
1565, lin. 27. ? Strabo, IX. p. 600, a 
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LXXII. 78. "HAcio. The Eleans. Pausanias® also says that they 
took part in the war between the Greeks and Xerxes. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus denies this. As the Eleans, says he‘, increased greatly, and go- 
verned their republic with eminent wisdom, the Lacedzemonians endea- 
voured to induce them to relax the strictness of their discipline, and to 
lead a more ordinary life, in order that, from enjoying the sweets of 
peace, they might be destitute of experience in military affairs. With 
this view, and with the consent of the other Greeks, they were dedi- 
eated to the god (Jupiter): they did not march with the troops of the 
nation against Xerxes; as being devoted exclusively to the service of 
the god, they were exempted from carrying arms. But after a lapse of 
many generations, the Eleans engaged in war, as well for the common 
good, as for their own particular interests *. 


LXXIII. 79. ’Ex pév Tedorovvhoov otk ékexwpnoe. It never left 
the Peloponnesus. ‘The Achzeans having been driven from Laconia and 
Argolis by the Heraclidee, took possession of the country then occupied 
’ by the Ionians, and which from them took the name of Achaia; there- 
fore they never did leave the Peloponnesus. 

80. AirwAoi. The Astolians. Pausanias also relates* that Elis had 
been peopled by AXtolians who came from Calydon, and other parts of 
/Etolia; but in enumerating the antiquities of that nation, he does not 
mention them. It should seem, on the contrary, that it was Atolus, 
brother of Epejus, who, being obliged to fly on account of a murder, 
retired towards the borders’ of the Acheloiis in Curetis, and gave his 
name to the inhabitants. Eleius having succeeded his brother Epeius, 
gave the name of Eleans* to the people, who under the preceding reign 
had been called Epeians. 

I cannot find, therefore, that the AXtolians at any time came to settle 
at Elis; but I find that Endymion °, son of Aethlius and Calyce, took 
certain olians’ with him from Thessaly, and was the founder of Elis. 

If we adopt the first tradition related. by Pausanias, these ‘tolians 
were not properly /Ztolians, but ASolians. Calydon was formerly 
called olis*. I should therefore be inclined to substitute ‘ the 
Eolians’ for ‘the AStolians,’ on the supposition that the copyists may 
have written one for the other, as in VI. cxxvii., where we find Airw- 
Aidog in some MSS. and AloAidog in others. 

81. Ipéc Kapdapidn. Towards Cardamyla. He adds ‘ of Laconia,’ 
to distinguish it from the city of Cardamyla in Argolis. Xenophon, 
whose clearness and accuracy are well known, speaking of Asine in 


3 Pausan. V. iv. p. 383. vii. § vi. p. 

# Diod. Sic. Excerpt. de Virt. et Vit. 8 * “Apolloder. I. vii. § vi. p. 27. 
vol. II. p. 547. 9 Id. ibid. v. p. 26. 

® Polybius, I'V. xxiii. p. 468. 1 That is, descendants of Aolis. 

° Paus. V. i. p. 375. 2 Thucydides, ITI. cii. 


7 Paus. V. i, p. 376 ; Apollodor. I. 
VOL. II. Bb 
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Laconia, says: The Thebans *, having led their army against Asine in 
Laconia, defeated the Lacedsemonian garrison. 

82. Anpriwy dé, Uapwpefrac wavrec. The Paroreate are all Lem- 
nians. The Minye, or descendants of the Argonauts, having been ‘ 
driven from the island of Lemnos by the Pelasgi, came into the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Having’ shortly afterwards taken possession of the country 
of the Paroreatse, and of that of the Caucones, they drove out the 
ancient inhabitants, and built six cities. This event is of the same date 
with the foundation of Thera, as we find from Herodotus, and conse- 
quently of the year 3564 of the Julian period, 1150 years before our 
era. At the time of the battle of Salamis, therefore, the Minyze had for 
670 years borne the name of Paroreatz. 

83. Aoxéover povvo elvac “levee. They alone are thought to be 
fonians. Herodotus had just said that the Cynurii were Autochthones ; 
he could therefore scarcely say immediately afterwards that they were 
Toniane. The text, therefore, must be corrupt. Pausanias says* that 
the Cynurii were considered by some as being originally of Argolis, and 
that the colony had been under the conduct of Cynurus, son of Perseus ; 
but as this founder was more than two centuries anterior to the esta- 
blishment of the Dorians, and as the people who then inhabited Argolis 
appear to have been Autochthones, this account only in part contradicts 
that of our historian, that the Cynurii were aborigines of the country 
they then inhabited. The correction, proposed by M. Valckenaer, viz. 
that some considered them to be Tonians, is further supported by a 
passage of Pausanias, in which it is said that Ornese took its origin 
from’ Orneus, the son of Erechtheus: for, admitting this tradition, they 
were Ionians. 


LXXVI. 84. Lpocg ryv Zadapiva. Towards Salamis. To form a 
clear idea of the disposition of the enemy’s fleet, we must acquire a 
distinct knowledge of the scene of action, and the design of the Per- 
sians. Salamis was an island near Attica, and between Attica and 
Megaris. On the side of Attica was a strait, and at the entrance of this 
strait, the little island of Psyttalia [now Lipsicotalia]. On the side of 
Megaris was another strait. Between Salamis and Mount /Zgaleos, the 
sea was open enough for the Greeks to work their vessels, but too nar- 
row for a fleet so large as that of the Persians. This was the spot 
chosen by the Greeks to give battle, with the view of rendering useless 
a latge proportion of the Persian fleet. The Persians, who had no idea 
of the plan of the Greeks, thought that a most favourable opportunity 
now presented itself to end the war at a blow, by taking the whole 
maritime force of the Greeks, as in a net. Filled with this idea, they 


3 Xen. Hellen. VII. i. § xiv. p. 447. ® Paus. III. ii. p. 207. 
* Herod. IV. cxlv. 7 Id. IJ. xxv. p. 268. 
5 Id. ibid. exlviii. 
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took possession of the island of Psyttalia, and advanced their right 
wing, which* was to the west, towards Salamis and on the side of 
Eleusis, with the view of closing the passage against the Greeks; and 
for the purpose of enclosing them on the side of Pirseus, they advanced 
their left wing, which stretched out to the east round the island of Ceos 
and the promontory Cynosura; by which they occupied all the strait as 
far as Munychia, The island of Ceos is at the extremity of Attica, and 
opposite to the promontory Sunium. Cynosura is another promontory 
of Attica, opposite to one of the extremities of Euboa. By this 
arrangement the Greeks were surrounded on all sides. 


LXXVII. 85. Képoy, *YGBpio¢ vidv. Disdain, son of Insolence. The 
oracle, in these words, alludes to Xerxes. Képoc here signifies, ‘ satie- 
tas,’ ‘ fastidium,’ and not ‘juvenis.’ Pindar® says that Insolence is the 
‘mother of Disdain. 

"EOédovre & adekciv “YBptv, Képou 
Marépa Opacupvbor. 


‘Wishing to repel audacious Insolence, the mother of Disdain.’ 

The oracle and Pindar contradict each other only in appearance. If 
the disgust occasioned by abundance engenders insolence, it may be also 
said that insolence leads us to undervalue our own riches, and to covet 
those of others. It is in this sense that Sophocles has said' in his 
(Edipus Tyrannus : 

"YPoc purevec rupavvov. 


‘Insolence generates the tyrant.’ It is not necessary, with the com- 
mentators, to have recourse to an enallage to understand this verse. 

[A discussion of the passages in which this expression occurs may 
be found in Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. I. 
pp. 264. 375. ] 

86. Xadkic yap yadkg ovppizerac. Brass shall mingle with brass. 
This alludes to the brass with which the prows of the vessels were 
armed, or perhaps to those ancient times, before the discovery of iron, 
when all weapons were made of brass. 


Nam prior eeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus’*. 


LXXIX. 87. ’EZworpaxtopévoc. Expelled by ostracism. ‘‘ Ostracism 
is a Greek word, which comes from dorpaxoy, a shell or tile. It was a 
species of judgment in use at Athens, by which those who were thought, 
either from their wealth or talents, to have become dangerous to the 
state, were exiled for ten years, or, as Diodorus Siculus says’, for five 
years. Ostracism was devised by the Athenians after they had thrown 


® They were the vessels which were §_! Sophocl. Gidipus Tyr. 873. 
near Phalera. See Ixvi. 2 Lucret. V. 1286. 
® Pindari Olymp. XIII, 12. * Diod. Sic. XI. lv. vol. I. p. 446. 
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off the yoke of the Pisistratide ‘, as a means of getting rid of those 
whom they thought capable of overthrowing the popular government. 

‘‘ On passing a judgment of this sort, the public place was closed in 
with boards ; and in the enclosure were left ten avenues. The people 
entered by tribes, and each person placed in the urn his ‘ostracon,’ on 
which was written his vote. If there were 6000 votes against the 
accused party, he was obliged in ten days to quit the city. No smaller 
number of votes could condemn him. Ostracism was in use not only 
amongst the Athenians, but also with the Argians, the Milesians, the 
Megarians, &c. Themistocles, Aristides, Thucydides, Alcibiades, &c. 
were exiled by ostracism. This species of exile differed from banish- 
ment in three respects. It was for a fixed time, the place of exile was 
assigned, and the effects of the condemned were not forfeited: banish- 
ment, on the contrary, was perpetual, no place was assigned, and the 
property of the banished person was confiscated. Ostracism was an 
honourable kind of exile, which, so far from casting any stain on 
the person who incurred it, was rather a testimony of his merit.”— 
BELLANGER. 


LXXXIIT. 88. Of ctAdoyor ray émBaréwy roncdpevar. Having 
mustered those composing the armament. As this phrase appeared to M. 
Wesseling to want connexion, he added jyopdwvro: but he seems not 
to have been aware that it was a nominative absolute for a genitive 
absolute. From a thousand examples of this mode of expression, I 
will only adduce the following: Kat’ dtadeydpevoc abrg edoté por 
ovroc 6 avhp... ‘ Having discoursed with him, it appeared to me that 
this man...’ 

LwHeig dé, raidag é& Epic opoordpov 
Kryoapévoc, fy edwxd cor dapapr’ Exe, 
“Ovopa r’ euov yévorr’ Gy ®, 


‘If you succeed in escaping and have children by my sister, whom I 
have given you to wife, my name may be preserved.’ wel dé is for 
gov owfévroc, as has been remarked by Joshua Barnes. [poc@iywy in 
the Choéphori’ is for rpoo@iyoyréc cov. The Latins, in imitation of 
the Greeks, said, ‘‘ ceteree Philosophorum discipline ... eas non modo 
nihil adjuvare arbitror °.” 

In like manner Terence °. 


Nam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde aliquis objectus labos, 
Omne quod est interea tempus, priusquam id rescitum est, lucro est. 


LXXXIV. 89. Ot peév d9 dro “EAAnvec éxi rpbpyny dvexpovorro, 


4 Diod. Sic. XI. lv. vol. I. p. 445. § Cic. de Finibus, III. iii., on which 
5 Plato Socrat. Apolog. vol. I. p. 21, c. see Davies’s note. 

6 Euripid. Iphig. in Taurid. 695. ® Hecyr, act. III. se. i, 6. 

? ZEschyl. Choeph. 1060. 
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kal Gkeddov rac vijac. The other Greeks were for going astern without 
putting about and approaching the shore. 'Erl rpipvay xpotcacGat is said 
of a vessel which draws back, without putting about. This had not the 
appearance of retreating, and the persons on board were less exposed to 
the danger of being wounded, than if their backs were turned to the 
enemy. But when they drew back for the purpose of returning to the 
attack with greater impetuosity, it was called éri rpipvay avakpov- 
cac0a, The distinction between these two expressions is very clearly 
pointed out by Julius Pollux’, Kai rd péy eicg éuBorhv vroyayeiy 
cic robmicw Thy vaiv, dvaxpovoacOa rd dé cic guyiy, rpipvay Kpov- 
gacOa. ‘“’AvaxpoveacOa: is said when a vessel draws back, without 
putting about, to return to the attack; but when it takes to flight, 
without putting about, they say xpipvay xpovoacba.” This manceuvre 
was performed by rowing backwards. The same author also, speaking 
of a horse, says’, avdxpove rp yahivg, “make him draw back, by 
pulling the bridle, that you may afterwards urge him forwards with 
greater ardour.” See VI. xii. note 9; and likewise the learned note of 
M. Valckenaer. 


LXXXV. 90. Evepyérne Baordéog aveypagyn. He was written down 
a benefactor of the king. The names of those who had deserved well of 
the king were inscribed in registers. See the® letter of Xerxes to 
Pausanias, king of Lacedeemon. Mordecai, who‘ warned Ahasuerus of 
a conspiracy against his life, was inscribed in these registers, and was 
afterwards rewarded. The Septuagint here has ypaupara pynpdovva 
Trav hpepov; the Vulgate, ‘ historias et annales priorum temporum.’ 


LXXXVI. 91. To 6é wrHB0¢ rv yndy éexepatlero. The greater 
number of the ships were scattered. At the time of the battle of Salamis 
a horned comet appeared: ‘‘ Ceratias* corniis speciem habet, qualis fuit 
cum Grecia apud Salamina depugnavit.”” This battle was fought in 
the first year of the 75th Olympiad, 480 years s.c., on the 20th of the 
month Boédromion, or the 30th of September®. Plutarch, who assigns 
this date in his life of Camillus, is not mistaken, as Dodwell’ has sup- 
posed, when he asserts in the life of Lysander *, that the battle of Sala- 
mis was fought on the 16th of the month Munychion, or the 20th April. 
Plutarch, in his life of Camillus, speaks of the battle of Salamis which 
took place in the first year of the 75th Olympiad; and in the life of 
Lysander, of the battle of Salamis in the isle of Cyprus, which hap- 
pened in the third year of the 82nd Olympiad, 450 years before the 
vulgar era. Plutarch’ and Diogenes Laertius remark, that Euripides 


1 Jul. Poll. Onomast. I. ix. § exxv. 6 Plutarch. in Camillo, p. 138, 3. 


p. 84. T Annales Thucydidei, p. 49. 
2 Id. ibid. xi. § ccxi. p. 128. § Plutarch. in Lysand. p. 441, p; de 
3 Thucyd. I. cxxix. p. 84. Gloria Atheniens, p. 349, F. 
4 Esther, vi. 1, &c. ® Plutarch. Sympos. VIII. Queest. i, 


5 Plin. Hist. Nat. II. xxv. vol. I. p.88, p. 717, c; Diog. Laert. II. xlv, 
lin. 4, 
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was born on the very day of the first battle of Salamis, and that he died 
on the day of the birth of Dionysius Priscus, who was one of the tyrants 
of Sicily. [This note was perhaps suggested by the verb cepatZw, 
which signifies, to toss with the horns. ] 


LXXXVII. 92. ’Aprepoiny. Artemisia. She was the daughter of 
Lygdamis, and queen of Caria. She possessed, however, but a small 
part of it, Halicarnassus the capital, and the three little islands of Cos, 
Nisyros, and Calydna'. We must not therefore confound Calydna 
with Calynda, a town on the frontiers of Lycia, of which Damasithymus 
was king. Neither must we confound this princess with another Arte- 
misia, who was likewise queen of Caria, and daughter of Hecatomnus, 
sister and wife of Mausolus, who died about the 106th Olympiad, 356 
years B.C. 


LXXXVITI. 98. Kei 34 riva elrat riiv rapecvrwy. And that some 
one of the bystanders said. If we may rely on® Ptolemy the son of 
Hepheestion, it was Draco, the son of Eupompus of Samos. He had so 
piercing a sight, that he could distinguish objects at ‘the distance of 
twenty stadia. Xerxes gave him* 1000 talents to accompany him in 
his expedition. He was seated with Xerxes under the golden plane- 
tree, and related to him what passed in both fleets. 

94, Béptny dé elmac. Xerxes answered. This prince‘ sent a com- 
plete suit of armour of Grecian make to Artemisia, as a reward for her 
valour; and to the commander of his fleet, a spindle and distaff. This 
latter part of the story seems to me scarcely probable, and has most 
likely arisen out of the speech of Xerxes. The commander of this fleet 
was the brother of Xerxes; and he fell, fighting valiantly °. 


LXXXIX. 95. ’ApiaBiyyne. Ariabignes. This prince can be no 
other than he whom our author had before called® Artobazanes, and 
whom Plutarch’ calls Ariamnes. 


— XC. 96. 'Yxd rg ovpei rd Kadécrac AlydAewe. Under the mountain 
which is called Aigaleus. The ancients vary as to the place from 
whence Xerxes beheld the battle of Salamis. Phanodemus says’, that 
it was above the temple of Hereules, at that part of Attica which is 
separated from Salamis only by a very narrow strait. Acestodorus, on 
the other hand, affirms that it was from the hills called Cerata (the 
horns), on the confines of the territory of Megaris. These differences 
are only such in appearance. They fought at Salamis, which, accord- 


1 Herod. VII. xcix. § Diod. Sic. XI. xviii. vol. I. p. 217. 

2 Photii Biblioth. exe. p. 477. 6 Id. VIL. ii. 

3 225,000/. sterling, which is contrary ? Plutarch. in Themist. p. 119, p; de 
to all probability. Fratern. Amore, p. 488, D. 


3 of, olveeni Stratez. VIII. liti. § ii. 8 Id. ibid. p. 118, F. 
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ing to Pausanias®, extended as far as Megaris. Thus Mount Adgaleus 
was on the confines of Attica and Megaris. It appears that it waa a 
part of Mount Corydalus. 

This position of Xerxes, who from the top of Mount A¢galeus gave 
his orders, and animated his troops by his presence, warmed the imagi- 
nation of a poet, who compares him to Jupiter NegeAspyepérnc, an epithet - 
which Homer frequently bestows on that god. Suidas has preserved 
this fragment, under the word Maaaoy. 


"Emtrpo dé paocoy éx’ axpov 
Alyakéw Ouderroc, aywy péyay vero, Earn. 


‘ Having advanced, he stopped on the summit of the odoriferous Adga- 
leus, bringing with him a terrific storm.’ 

[The poet was evidently Chcerilus of Samos, who was a contem- 
porary of Herodotus, or a little later, and who wrote an epic poem on 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece and his defeat. It is mentioned by 
Suidas, v. yolpstAog, and cited by Aristotle’, Strabo’, Josephus*, who 
quotes five verses, and others. His fragments have been collected by 
Diintzer‘, and by Diibner, in the epic fragments appended to his 
edition of Hesiod. (Paris, 1840.) ] 


XCIIT. 97. ’Apecying WadAnvetc. Aminias of Pallene. This Ami- 
nias was the brother of Aischylus*, from whose pen we have seven tra- 
gedies. 


XCIV. 98. Aégyovo: "A@nvato. The Athenians say. Dio Chryso- 
stom relates® that our historian, not having received from the Corin- 
thians, to whom he had recited what he had written in their praise, the 
recompense that he expected, related the actions of Adimantus and the 
Corinthians at the battle of Salamis, in a wholly different manner, 
Plutarch says that Herodotus has malignantly misrepresented the con- 
duct of the Corinthians in the battle of Salamis; but had the circum- 
stance related by Dio Chrysostom been true, Plutarch would not have 
failed to make the most of it. But I cannot believe that our historian 
has been influenced by any such motives; but rather that he wished to 
gratify the Athenians, who were enemies of the Corinthians. Plutarch 
opposes to our historian’, and with reason, the silence of Thucydides, 
the offerings made at Delphi, the vow of the women of Corinth, and 
certain epigrams, or rather inscriptions of Simonides and some other 
poets, with which our historian must have been acquainted. I subjoin 
one on Adimantus, which is preserved in the Anthologia of Constantine 
Cephalas : 


9 Pausan. I, xxxv, p. 85. Cologne, 1839. 
1 Rhet. III. xiv. 5 Diod. Sic. XI. xxvii. vol. I. p. 426. 
2 Geogr. VII. p. 303. 6 Dio Chrysost. in Corinth. p, 456, c. 


3 Jos. c, Apion. I. xxii. 7 De Herodoti Malign. p. 870, p, £, F; 
‘ Fragments of the Greek Epie Posts, 871, a, 3. 
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‘‘This® is the tomb of that Adimantus, by whose advice Greece 
placed upon her head the crown of liberty.” 

This Adimantus had® three daughters and ason. He gave to the 
first of his daughters the name of Nausinica, to the second that of 
Acrothynium, and to the third that of Alexibia; and he called his son 
Aristeeas. Aristeeas distinguished himself in the Peloponnesian war 
at the head of the Corinthians’. Having been afterwards sent as 
ambassador to the great king’, with Aneristus, Nicolaos, Pratodemus, 
and Timagoras of Tegea, he was taken with his colleagues in Thrace, 
when on the point of embarking for Asia. They were conducted to 
Athens, and put to death. 

99. To ipoy ’AOyvalnc Uxipddoc. The temple of Minerva Sciras. 
The island of Salamis* was formerly called Sciras, from a hero of the 
same name. Minerva was worshipped under that name in this island ; 
and hence also the sacrifice, which at Athens was called Episcirosis, and 
the month Scirophorion, which answered nearly to our month of June. 

This hero Sciras‘* was a soothsayer who came from Dodona to seek 
Erechtheus during the war which the Thracians, who had taken posses- 
sion of Eleusis, waged against that prince. He erected at Phaleraa 
temple to Minerva Sciras. ° 


XCV. 100, ’AxéBnoe Gywv. He carried them over. “ Aristides‘ 
observing that Psyttalia, a little island close to Salamis and in the 
strait, was filled with hostile troops, took with him the most zealous 
and brave of his fellow-citizens, and having embarked them in light 
vessels, he made a descent on the island. He gave battle to the Bar- 
barians, and put them all to the sword, except the most distinguished, 
whom he made prisoners. Among this number were three brothers, 
sons of Sandace, sister of the king. Aristides having sent them to 
Themistocles, it is said that they were sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, 
by order of the prophet Euphrantides, and by virtue of an oracle.” 


XCVI. 101. Moveaiy. Museus. There were several persons of 
this name. The one here mentioned was an Athenian’, of Eleusis, and 
son of Antiphemus, or Antiophemus, as he is called by Pausanias’. He 
wrote some precepts in verse addressed to his son Eumolpus, on which 
see Pausanias *. This author says’, however, that there is nothing extant 
which is certainly from the pen of Muszus, except a hymn in honour 
of Ceres, which he wrote to be sung by the Lycomedez. He had also 
composed oracles, which were ascribed to Onomacritus'. He was 
buried * at Athens, upon a hill which is within the boundaries of the 


§ Antholog. Cephalee, p. 67. 5 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 323, F. 
9 Plut. de Herod. Malign. p. 871, a. 6 Suidas, voc. Moveaiog, vol. II. p.578. 
' Thucyd. I. Ixi. ets, ? Pausan. X. xii. p. 828, 


2? Herod. VII. exxxvii. Thucyd. II. 8 Id. ibid. V. p. 809. 

Ixvii. 9 Id. I. xxii. p. 53. 
3 Strabo, IX. p. 603, a. ? Clem. Alex. Strom. I. vol. I. p. 397. 
“ Pausan. I, xxxvi. 2 Pausan. I. xxv. p. 61. 
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ancient city, opposite the citadel, whither he was accustomed to retire 
to sing his verses. He had a grandson of the same name, to whom 
Diogenes Laértius * attributes a Theogony and a Treatise on the Sphere 
in verse. 

The Athenians‘, whilst digging for the foundation of the temple of 
Ceres at Eleusis, found a cippus of bronze surrounded with stone, on 
which was engraven this inscription: “This is the monument of 
Deiope.” Some pretend that Deiope was the wife of Muszeus, others 
that she was the mother of Triptolemus. Pausanias seems to favour 
the latter opinion *. 

102. ’Eperpoiot gpitovor. Shall shudder at the oars. The text is 
manifestly corrupt. I might easily have misled many of my readers by 
translating, ‘‘the women of Colias shall shudder at the sight of the 
oars.’ But a scholar would have perceived that the expression was 
foreign to the text. 

Kiihn * reads gpvéover, and explains it of a board used for drying any 
thing in the sun. This correction, approved by MM. Wesseling and 
Valckenaer, appears to me good, but not so his interpretation. 

In every country the women had the charge of domestic concerns. 
Before they had slaves, they themselves ground the barley which served 
for their nourishment, having previously roasted it. We find an instance 
in the Letters of Alciphron’, cdypuc éxt rwv aypwv gpvyey avareicw. 
‘I will teach you how to roast barley in the country.’ It is to this 
custom that the oracle quoted by Herodotus alludes; an oracle which 
could not be understood until after its accomplishment. 

(The meaning of the oracle, according to the reading éperpoiot gpt- 
Eovet, must be that the women will dry their barley on tables made of 
the broken oars. This scanty and uncertain sense is perhaps enough 
for an oracle. | 

108. ’AreAacavrog Baowéoc. On the departure of the king. Gor- 
gias, who had counselled the Greeks to put an end to their dissensions, 
and to unite against the Persians, pronounced * at Athens the funeral 
oration of those who had fallen in the battle of Salamis, and whose 
obsequies were celebrated at the public expense. There is much art 
in this oration; for in exciting the Athenians against the Medes and 
Persians, he follows the course he had laid down in his Olympic ora- 
tion ; but he says nothing of concord, because he was speaking to the 
Athenians, who aspired to the empire, and who could not attain it but 
by some brilliant action. He therefore dwells on their trophies, and 
points out to them that those which have been raised to commemorate 
their triumph over the Barbarians require hymns, and those erected 
against the Greeks, Jamentations. 


. § Diog. Laért. in Proem. III. p. 3. ’ Alciphronis Epistole, III. Epist. 
* De Mirab. Auscult. cxliii. p. 291. XXVII1. p. 334. Confer not. Bergleri. 
5 Pausan. I. xiv. p. 34. § Philostr. de Vit. Sophist. I. ix. 2. 
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XCVII. 104. To yeyorde waBoc. The calamity that had befallen. 
‘‘T learned from a Mede,” says Dio Chrysostom’, “that the Persians 
do not admit what is asserted by the Greeks. .... They will have it 
that Xerxes defeated the Lacedseemonians at Thermopyle, and killed 
their king; that he took possession of the city of Athens, totally 
destroyed it, and reduced to slavery all the Athenians who did not take 
to flight; and that he returned into Asia, after having imposed a tribute 
on the Greeks. This account we know to be false; but it is not only 
possible, but very probable, that Xerxes sent intelligence of this kind 
to the Asiatic nations, to prevent their being alarmed.” 

105. "Ec ry Zarapiva yopa éwepGro dtayovr. He tried to 
raise a@ mound across to Salamis. The sea' was very narrow at this 
place, not more than about two stadia across. Ctesias says? that 
Xerxes, after having set Athens on fire, came to the temple of Her- 
cules, the narrowest channel in all Attica; that there he commenced a 
mole or causeway which was intended to reach to Salamis, that he 
might march his army into that island. He then adds, that by the 
advice of Themistocles and Aristides, Cretan archers were advanced to 
the spot, and that then the Persians were obliged to prepare for battle. 
Thus, according to Ctesias, the design of constructing the mole pre- 
ceded the battle, whereas, according to Herodotus, it followed it. 


XCVIITI. 106. Ovdévy & re Odcaoy wapaylverac Ovnroy édv. There 
is nothing swifter among mortals. Ovnror éov is in opposition to the 
gods, who are as swift as thought. M. Valckenaer seems decidedly to 
disapprove of this expression, and asks whether the pigeons used for 
the conveyance of letters were not still swifter. To which I answer, 
that in all probability the conveyance by pigeons was not established on 
the great roads where there was a regular post by horses, but only for 
places difficult of access by horses, and remote from the main roads. 
We may remark, moreover, that at the end of book I. Herodotus calls 
the horse the swiftest of mortal creatures. 

107. Otrw rotor Dépones éevpnrac rovro. The invention of the 
Persians consists in this. We know likewise of another invention’, 
bearing on the extent of his empire, by means of which Cyrus was 
apprised of the most distant occurrences. Having ascertained what 
distance a horse could perform in a day without injury, he had stables 
built at every such distance, where he had horses kept, and servants to 
attend them, There was also stationed at each of these places a man 
competent to receive dispatches, to transmit them to others [as the torch 
was transmitted in the Lampadophoria of the Greeks ‘], and to supply 
fresh horses and men in the place of those that were fatigued. This 


° Dio Chrys. Orat. XI. p. 191, D; | # Xenoph. Instit, Cyri, VIII. vi. § ix. 
192, 4 p. 537. 
1 "Strabo, IX. p. 605, a “ See bk. VI. note 125. 

2 Phot. LXXII. p. 118, lin. 36, &e. 
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mode of transmission was practised night and day by a succession of 
couriers. This then is the origin of the post, which dates as far back as 
the time of Cyrus. 


XCIX. 108. Tove xiOwvac xareppiiavro. They tore their garments. 
Such was the custom of the eastern nations, as we find in numberless 
passages of Scripture. See also Aischylus, in his tragedy entitled Perse, 
53, et passim. 


CIV. 109. Oi dé Inéacdeg. The Pedasians. The whole of this 
paragraph, which has got into this place from bk. I. clxxv. appears to 
M. Valckenaer, and I think justly, to be an interpolation, 1. The 
style somewhat differs from that of Herodotus. 2. Strabo appears to 
have read only the passage in the Ist book. 3. It seems to be in its 
place in that book, and altogether irrelevant here ; and had Herodotus 
considered this story sufficiently important to be here repeated, it would 
have come in better after xx of bk. VI. M. Valckenaer shows very 
clearly that the style is altogether different from that of our historian. 


CV. 110. Of ebvotyor, wlariog etveca. The eunuchs on account of 
their fidelity. Chardin, who resided for a considerable time in Persia, 
thus speaks of them *: ‘‘ Having no connexion but with the master who 
has bought them, the eunuchs are devoid of either tenderness or pity ; 
but for this very reason they have a most devoted attachment to their 
master, and would do for him, what another would do for his dearest 
friend, his relation, his child, his wife, or his country, for their master is 
to them allinall. Ido not therefore regard the fidelity of the eunuchs, 
so highly vaunted in history, as deserving of so much praise, but rather 
as a natural consequence of their miserable condition. Certain it is, 
that one is more faithfully served by them, and less deceived, than by 
other men; but then, again, they are very troublesome to govern, 
because, as I have before observed, they are generally rebellious, vin- 
dictive, and cruel.” 


CVI. 111. Thy Xtoe pév vépovra. Cultivated by inhabitants of 
Chios. 'The Persians had given Atarnea to the inhabitants of Chios, as 
an equivalent for the surrender of Pactyas. 

112, ‘Yxryyayov. Have seduced you. ‘Yrayetv signifies properly to 
lead any one, to draw by a bait, as one draws a sheep after one by 
holding out grass. ‘O dé Oed¢ imijyev abrov iva dapidpevog eig ra 
dpaprypara.... dyn dikny®. ‘The god has drawn him, by deceitful 
hopes, to the place where he committed the crime, for the purpose of 
punishing him.’ 

118. Tlavdwvoy pév vuv otrw mepij\Oe. Thus was Panionius 
punished. | 


. 


5 Travels of Chardin, vol. II. p. 159. 6 Lysias contra Andocidem, p. 105. 
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Qui primus pueris genitalia membra recidit, 
Vulnera que fecit, debuit ipse pati. 
Ovid. Amor. II. Eleg. iii. 


CVII. 114. ’Ayxov Zworipoc. Near the promontory of Zoster. ‘It 
is said’ that Latona, being with child by Jupiter, was pursued by the 
jealous Juno over sea and land; that the pains of child-birth overtak- 
ing her in our country, she there unfastened her girdle; and that the 
spot has from that time been called Zoster (girdle); and that having 
afterwards passed into the isle of Delos, she brought forth twins, the 
god Apollo and the goddess Diana.” 

The young maidens, as soon as they were of a marriageable age, wore 
a girdle, which the husband alone had the privilege of untying, and he 
did this on the marriage night. Hence the expression ‘ solvere zonam.’ 
But the newly married women wore another kind of girdle, which they 
kept till the first lying-in. It is to this second custom that the manu- 
script scholiast of Hermogenes, just cited, alludes. 


CIX. 115. Kai ri¢ oixiny re dvaracdcOw. Let each repair hes 
house. Tic is here for éeaoroc. Let us hear what the learned arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica says. “Ore dé ro riva, xat dAwe ro rig, tori 
dre ry Kar’ avro doptorig leodvyapet mpoc ro Exaorog, dndot Kai Logo- 
KMjic Ev Te, 

“Qoa rw’ én xdpa Ka- 
Adppact Kpuipaperoy, 


kal ékijc. Andot yap we xatpdéc torey Exacrov ray Yaraptviwy AaOdvra 
guyeivy. ‘Sophocles also shows us that revd, and in general ric, have 
sometimes, by their own indeterminateness, the same value as éxagrog, 
‘each,’ in these verses: ‘it is time that each, covering her head with 
her veil,’ &c. For he means to show that it was time that each of the 
Salaminians privately took to flight.” 

The ancient Scholiast of Sophocles explains this verse, which is the 
245th of Ajax Furiosus, in the same manner. 

116. ’Avaxic éxérw. Let him apply himself with ardour. This 
expression, which denotes the care or diligence with which we do any 
thing, appears to me stronger than éreAcirw. Hence Castor and 
Pollux are called “Avaxec, on account of the care they took of the 
Greeks. The word “Avaé, king, comes from the same origin, because 
kings apply themselves sedulously to promote the welfare of their 
subjects. 


CX. 117. Tuy nat Bixcvvoc, 6 oixérne atric éyévero. The slave 


7 Joan. Siceliotes Comment. MSS. in 8 Eustathii in Iliad. II. p. 237, 
Hermogenem. Vid. Riibnken. Hist. lin. 13. 
Crit. p. lxx. 
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Sicinnus was likewise of this number. He had before sent Sicinnus to 
the Persian generals. See lxxv. Plutarch says that it was an eunuch 
of the palace that was found amongst the prisoners, who was called 
Arnaces. Dacier considers this account more probable than that of 
Herodotus. But 1 prefer that of our historian. Themistocles was too 
prudent to send Arnaces, who, being a shrewd man, would have guessed 
at the intentions of the Greeks in this manoeuvre, and have warned 
Xerxes against becoming the dupe of the fair professions of the Athe- 
nian general. Whereas, by sending a trusty person, it was more pro- 
bable that his design would not be seen through, and that the advice 
which he gave to Xerxes would appear the effect of his zeal. 

118. [poc riv ’Arruchy. Upon the coasts of Altica. M. Reiske, 
for want of paying attention to the account of Herodotus, supposes ’, 
‘without any reason, that Xerxes had fled with his fleet towards the Hel- 
lespont; and hence he taxes Herodotus with absurdity, because The- 
mistocles sends Sicinnus to look for him on the coast of Attica. The 
Greeks ' pursued the Persians as far as the isle of Andros, and not find- 
ing them there, held a council amongst themselves. It was on the con- 
clusion of this council that Themistocles dispatched Sicinnus to the king. 
It does not appear that they had returned to Salamis, or that this hap- 
pened before they went to Andros. 

119. OeptoroxrAénc & Neoxdéoc. Themistocles, the son of Neocles. 
Plutarch’s account varies a little. He makes Xerxes to be informed 
from Themistocles, that the Greeks’ after their victory had resolved to 
go into the Hellespont, and break the bridge of boats; that Themis- 
tocles, anxious for his preservation, advised him to hasten out to the 
open sea, and back to Asia, whilst he would create amongst the allies 
perplexities and obstacles, which would retard the pursuit. 


CXIV. 120. ‘Hpaxdeidae of awd Uwdprnc. The Heraclide of 
Sparta. Herodotus thus expresses himself in order to distinguish the 
kings of Lacedzemon from those of Argos and Macedonia, who were 
also Heraclide, i. e. of the race of Hercules. 


CXV. 121. *Ardywy rijc orpariic ovdév pépoc. Leading off but a 
very small proportion of his army. In the Greek, ‘ no part of his army.’ 
Xerxes had lost so great a number of his troops, and the army which 
he left with Mardonius was so considerable, that those he took with 
him could be but a small proportion of the gross number he had 
‘brought into the field. 


CXVI. 122. "Epyov trepgpuec épydoaro. He did a strong deed. 
"Yzeppunc is one of those terms which grammarians call middle or mean 


® Miscell. Lips. Nova, vol. VIII. 1! See above,cviii. — 
p. 501. 2 Plutarch. in Themistecle, p. 120, c. 
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terms, i. e. which may be taken either in a good or bad sense, accord- 
ing to the situation in which they are foynd. It must here be taken in 
the bad sense, as is determined by the context. 


CXVIII. 123. "Avepov Urpvpoviny. The north wind. The ancients 
understood the north wind, by the words Zrpupoviac, xvoai axo Urpv- 
povoc, ‘flatus a Strymone,’ Opyixcae wvoai, ‘ Thracii flatus,’ because 
Thrace was a cold country, and was looked upon as the abode of Boreas. 


CXIX. 124. ’Ev pupines yrvopyor. In ten thousand opinions. A 
determinate for an indeterminate number. The Greeks in this sense 
say ten thousand, and the Latins six hundred. 


CXXI. 125. Thy per, ic "loOpdy dvabecivar. One they dedicated to 
the Isthmus. This vessel was doubtless consecrated to Neptune, 
because he was the tutelary god of Corinth and the Isthmus, where 
stood a beautiful statue of him, which Mummius carried to Rome, and 
consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. It is on this occasion that Dio 
Chrysostom * exclaims against ‘“‘ The ignorance of the Roman general, 
who, utterly destitute of every idea of beauty or consistency, was s0 
silly as to consecrate to one god the statue of another god, his brother.” 
This reproach is founded on the principle, that one should offer to a 
god only what is inferior to himself. 


CXXIT. 126. Ta dporiia. The prize of foremost valour. The 
/Eginetee actually received the Reward of Valour.  “ As the victory of 
Salamis* was due apparently to the Athenians, every one expected, 
that, elated by this advantage, they would dispute the empire of the 
sea with the Lacedzemonians. The latter, foreseeing what was likely 
to happen, endeavoured to depreciate the courage of the Athenians ; 
and when the question was agitated, who had best deserved the Prize 
of Valour, they, by their influence, procured it to be adjudged to the 
fEginetz, and to Aminias of Athens, brother of the poet Adschylus. 
He commanded a vessel, and was the first who attacked the Persian 
admiral, ran down his vessel, and killed the admiral. As the Athenians 
were justly indignant at the unfair treatment they experienced on this 
occasion, the Lacedsemonians, from fear lest Themistocles in his anger 
should form some scheme hostile to them and to the Greeks, made him 
presents of double the value of those which had been given to the 
others. The people of Athens, displeased at his receiving them, took 
from him the command, and bestowed it on Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron.” 


CXXIII. 127. Ot orparnyot dtevépovro rac Whdovc. The generals 


* Dio Chrysost. Corinth. p. 466, a. * Diod. Sic. XI. xxvii. vol. I. p. 426. 
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dealt out among themselves the ballots. These ballots were distributed 
for the purpose of adjudging the prize of valour to him who should be 
considered as having merited it. I do not know whether this was a 
usual practice, or if the present was the first occasion of resorting to 
it; but it must necessarly have produced a great effect on a people so 
greedy of glory and distinctions as were the ancient Greeks. ' 

[If duévepxov be here read instead of dtevéuovro, the meaning will be 
that the generals distributed the ballots among the people. | 

128. Oé roddol ovvelémexroy OeptoroxAjja xpivovrec. The greater 
part adjudged it to Themistocles. This is natural. There are few people 
who do not consider their own merit as the first ; but when the second 
place is to be adjudged to any one, he in whose favour all suffrages 
unite, may be fairly deemed the first in merit. This was strongly felt 
by the most eloquent of the Romans, and was a point of which he inge- 
niously availed himself to prove that the Academicians were the first 
and most illustrious of all the different sects of philosophers. All the 
sects, says he, ascribe to themselves the first rank, and concede the 
second to the Academicians. Hence we may reasonably conclude that 
that sect is indubitably the first in merit, which all concur in deeming 
the second. ‘‘ Academico* Sapienti ab omnibus ceterarum sectarum, 
qui sibi sapientes viderentur, secundez partes dantur, cum primas sibi 
quemque vindicare necesse sit. Ex quo potest probabiliter confici, 
eum recte primum esse judicio suo, qui omnium ‘ceterorum judicio sit 
secundus. ” ; 

CXXIV. 129. ’Ec Aakedalpova axixero. He repaired to Laceda- 
mon. Plutarch * relates that the Lacedzemonians took him thither them- 
selves, and conferred on him all the honours mentioned by Herodotus, 
because they feared, no doubt, as Diodorus Siculus observes’, that this 
great general, indignant at the little esteem testified for him, should 
contrive some measure hostile to them and to the rest of the Greeks. 

180. ‘Iaxéec. The knights. ‘The art of horsemanship formed no part 
of the Lacedzemonian military education. They seldom employed ca- 
valry, and when they did, it was generally mastered by that of the 
other Greeks. In the first war with Messenia‘*, they, as well as the 
Messenians, had very few, and those few achieved no exploit of mo- 
ment, for the Peloponnesians did not know how to manage their horses. 
This was® about the end of the second year of the 9th Olympiad, 743 
years before our era. About ninety-five years afterwards, and in the 
83rd Olympiad, horse-races' were established at Olympia, as in the 
25th Olympiad, chariot-races* had been instituted. Crauxidas of Cranon 


5 Cicero ex libro incerto Academico- § Pausan. IV. viii. p. 300. 
rum apud Divum August. contra Aca- ® Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscr. vol. 
dem. IIT. vii. XLVI. p. 64. 

6 Plutarch, in Themist. p. 120, p. 1 Pausan. V. viii. p. 394. 
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in Thessaly obtained the prize. It is well known that the Thessalian 
cavalry was excellent, and that the Thessalians had become skilled in 
the art of horsemanship. The Greeks then began to cultivate this art 
with greater care. But the Lacedzemonians continued to neglect it. 
At the battle of Leuctra, which was fought in the second year of the 
102nd Olympiad *, the Thebans had a corps of cavalry properly equip- 
ped and exercised in the wars which they had maintained against the 
Orchomenians and the Thespians. The Lacedzmonian cavalry, on the 
contrary, was very bad. Toic* d&@ Aaxedatyoviog Kar’ éxeivoy roy 
xpovoy xovnporaroy hv ro immxdy. Xenophon, from whom I take 
this passage, adds, in the following paragraph, that none but the richest 
people among them could keep horses; that when they levied troops, 
he who was destined to serve in the cavalry, took the horse and the 
arms given him, and without further preparation took the field. More- 
over, they mounted on horseback only the weakest men, and those who 
were least anxious for glory. The Lacedsemonian cavalry* began to 
acquire reputation only after it admitted foreign horsemen. 

The Ephori chose * from among the citizens in the flower of their age 
three men who were called Hippagrete, and each of these three chose a 
hundred. But whether the knight served on horseback, or whether his 
title was only a dignity, without any reference to the horse, does not 
clearly appear. Strabo’ tells us, that among the Cretans* and Spartans 
there were knights, that with both it was a mere name of dignity, with 
this difference, that the knights of Crete had horses, and those of Sparta 
had none. These Spartan knights formed a body of three hundred 
men, divided into six companies of fifty men. They served near the 
king’s person in battle *®, and far from the cavalry, which was always at 
the wings. From this corps, detachments were chosen for the most 
perilous enterprises ; but they were never seen on horseback ; and when 
the ancients speak of knights, they never mention horses. The three 
hundred Spartans who fought with Leonidas at Thermopyle were cer- 
tainly infantry. I conjecture that they were the three hundred knights; 
for Herodotus says, VII. ccv., that Leonidas chose rove xareore@rac 
rptnkoolovcg. Valla translates, ‘ trecentos e primoribus viros,’ three hun- 
dred of the first men in the city ; Camerarius has it, ‘ trecentos constan- 
tis cetatis viros,’ and Gronovius, ‘delectis trecentis compositis viris.’ 
The true meaning of this passage appears to me to be, as I have before 
remarked, that Leonidas chose as the troops to accompany him the 
three hundred men, the fixed and permanent corps of Spartan knights, 
who served’ near the person of the kings. The article rove, marks a 
body of troops which subsisted before the choice made by Leonidas, and 


3 Pausan, VIII. xxvii. p. 656. 7 Strabo, X. p. 738, a. 

4 Xenoph. Hist. Hellen. VI. iv.§ x. | & Remark that Lycurgus had formed 
p. 395. his government on the model of that of 

5 Idem, Hipparch. ix. § iv. p. 99. . Crete. 
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this body can be no other than that of the three hundred knights; at 
least, no other body consisting of this number was known. The Aga- 
thoergi were, it 1s true, a permanent body. They were chosen from 
among the knights; but as the oldest five of that order* went out every 
year, the number could not be fixed. 


CXXV. 131. “Ay éyd éoy BerABevirnc. If I were a Belbinite. This 
answer of Themistocles supposes that Timodemus was of Belbina; yet 
Herodotus, at the beginning of the paragraph, says that he was of 
Aphidne. M. Wesseling suspected, with Corn. de Pauw, that this 
Timodemus was really a Belbinite, and that being afterwards made a 
citizen of Athens, he had been incorporated amongst those of the quarter 
or hamlet Aphidne, according to the custom of that republic, all the 
citizens of which were inscribed in the registers of their tribe, and of 
one of the hamlets belonging to that tribe. 


CXXVIT. 132. "Ec Aiuynv. To a marsh. This marsh was on the 
south of the city of Olynthus, and near the bottom of the Toronean 
gulf: it was called Bolyca. 


CXXXT. 133. Tot Xapiddov. Charilius. This prince was not the 
son of Eunomus, but of Polydectes, and grandson of Eunomus; we 
must therefore say, Charillus, Polydectes, Eunomus, &c. This is the 
order followed by Plutarch*® and Pausanias‘. It may be also inferred 
from the circumstance of Polydectes* being the elder brother of Lycur- 
gus, and the latter being the guardian of Charillus. 

184. Tot Evpugayvro¢. Euryphon. Euryphon was grandson of Pro- 
cles, and son of Sous’, one of the most illustrious of the kings of Sparta, 
under whose reign the Lacedzmonians reduced the Helots to slavery, 
and gained a considerable territory from the Arcadians. 

135. Tév dviv tiv xpwrwr. The two first named. Yet as Menares, 
Agesilaus, Hippocratides, Leotychides, Anaxilas, Archidamus, and 
Anaxandrides, were not kings of Sparta, it is fairly presumable that the 
number was written in figures, and that the copyists have mistaken a 
seven for a two ’. 

136. Baothéeg éyévovro Urdornc. Had been kings of Sparta. Aris- 
todemus, Aristomachius, Cleodeus, Hyllus, and Hercules, were not 
kings of Sparta; according to all appearance, Herodotus stops at Pro- 
cles, who was the first king of that family, and who gave to it the name 
of the house of the Proclidee. 

The genealogy of the family of the Proclide is rather perplexed. 
Herodotus, usually so exact, has suffered greatly from the inattention 
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of the copyists. Pausanias and Plutarch may assist us in setting him 
right. 


CXXXITI. 187. ‘Eovrec dpyyv éxrd. Being originally seven. °Ecv- 
rec &pyiy éxra has been ill rendered by the Latin translator, ‘ hi sep- 
tem omnino erant.’ I know that apy7}y is often used in this sense; but 
Herodotus here means to say, that the conspirators were at first seven, 
but that one of them afterwards discovering the plot, they were reduced 
to six. 

188. Acwdv fy rotec “EXAna. Frightened the Greeks. The power 
of the Persians, and the little knowledge which the greater part of the 
Greeks had of the country, frightened the allies. I say the greater 
part, because the account of Herodotus is not to be taken strictly. 
Sigeum, Ephesus, the Chersonesus of Thrace, and consequently the 
coasts of Asia and of Thrace nearest to the Hellespont, were well 
known by the Athenians; as Samos and its neighbourhood must have 
been ° to the Lacedeemonians.— WEssELING. 


CXXXIII. 189. “Avépa Etpwréa yévoc, rg ovvopa hv Mic. A 
Europian, named Mys. This Mys was probably of Europos in Caria, 
as the oracle answered in the Carian tongue. The Carians generally 
understood both Greek and Persian, and served as interpreters to the 
Persians °. 


CXXXIV. 140. Hapa Tpopwvor. Into the cave of Trophonius. Tro- 
phonius was descended from Athamas' by Phrixus, Presbon, Clymenus, 
and Erginus. It is said that he was swallowed up by’ the earth. 
Beeotia® being afflicted by a great drought, the Boeotians had recourse 
to the oracle of Delphi, which directed them to go to Lebadea and con- 
sult Trophonius. Having arrived at that city, and not being able to 
find such an oracle, Saon, the oldest of the deputies, perceived a swarm 
of bees flying towards a caye; he followed them, and thus discovered 
the oracle. It is said that Trophonius himself instructed him in all the 
ceremonies necessary to be observed in consulting him. 

‘‘He* who wishes to descend into this cave, passes a certain number 
of days in a chapel dedicated to the good Genius and to Fortune, where, 
among other purifications, he abstains from warm drinks, and bathes in 
the river Hercynus. He is fed with the flesh of victims which he has 
offered to Trophonius and his children, to Apollo, to Saturn, to Jupiter 
Rex, to Juno Heniocha, and to Ceres surnamed Europa, who they say 
was the nurse of Trophonius. A diviner, who is present at all these 
sacrifices, examines the entrails of the victim, and from the inspection 


8 Herod. III. xlvi. xlvii. XXXvii. pp. 784, 785. 
® Thucydides, VIII. lxxxv.; ‘lian, 2 Id. ibid. xxxvii. p. 786. 
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of them foretels, whether Trophonius will receive favourably him who 
has offered them .... On the night that he descends into the cave, a 
ram is sacrificed, after an invocation to Agamedes*; and if the entrails 
do not exhibit favourable signs, no account is to be taken of the favour- 
able signs exhibited by the other victims. 

“‘ After these preparations, he is first conducted, during the night, to 
the banks of the river Hercynus. There two children, about thirteen 
years old, called Mercuries, rub him with oil, and wash him. ... The 
priests afterwards conduct him to two fountains which stand near each 
other. He drinks of the first, which is called the fountain Lethe, that 
he may forget the past. He then drinks the waters of the fountain 
Mnemosyne, that he may be able to recollect what he has seen. After 
having offered up his prayers before the statue of the god, which is 
shown only to those who come to consult him, he is clothed in a tunic 
of linen ornamented with a band, and puts on shoes of the fashion of 
the country. ... You first descend by a ladder down a very narrow 
opening, and thence into a cave, the opening to which is not very large. 
To enter, you must lie down on the ground, and take honey-cakes in 
each hand. You go feet foremost, and immediately feel yourself hur- 
ried along with force and rapidity. You come out of the cave feet 
foremost. ... On coming out, the inquirer is placed on the seat of 
Mnemosyne, and is asked what he has seen and heard; he is afterwards 
taken back to the chapel of Fortune and the good Genii, where he is 
some time in recovering himself; for on coming out of the cave, he is 
generally so agitated, that he appears to have lost his senses.” 

The priests * would not at first permit Apollonius of Tyana to enter 
this cave. As they were aware that this cheat knew as much as them- 
selves, they feared that he would discover their impostures. But having 
afterwards concerted with him, they admitted him; and he came out in 
@ surprising manner, well calculated to impose on the superstitious. 

At Lebadea’ certain festivals, called Trophonia®, were celebrated in 
honour of Trophonius. Royal festivals were also celebrated at this city 
in honour of Love. These were called ‘Epwreca BactAea, as we see in 
the quotation from Philemon. 

141. "Ec “ABac. To the oracle of Abe. Apollo delivered his oracles 
in this city, which was consecrated to him. The Persians, when they 
entered Greece °, burned his temple. A body of Phocians having 
taken refuge there during the sacred war, the Thebans set it on fire, 
and completed its destruction. This oracle was in great repute, and 
was one of those consulted by Croesus’. 

142. “Eort dé ipotoe avroOe xpnornptalecbar. There it is the custom 


5 He was the brother of Trophonius. ad Olymp. VII. 153, p. 87. 

6 Philostr. Vit. Apollonii, VIII. xix. § Jul. Polluc. Onomast. I. i. § xxxvii, 
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to learn the answer from the victims. I prefer the correction of M. 
Valckenaer (éuxvporor for ipoio:), because it is certain that at Thebes 
Ismenian Apollo was consulted by the flame’? which consumed the 
entrails of the victims, and it is not certain that the god was consulted 
in any other manner. We know likewise, that at Olympia the god was 
consulted by the flame, though not by that method only®. "Odupzxia 
.e.. Iva pavrieg Gvdpec éuwvpoce rexparpdpuevor. ‘ Olympia, where 
the diviners discover the future by the flame of the victims.’ 

When the fire which consumed the victim emitted a clear flame, it 
portended good, but if it sent forth a thick smoke, evil. At least, I 
conjecture so from the following verses of Sophocles. Tiresias, ad- 
dressing Creon, communicates to him the terrible omens he has ob- 
served: ‘ Frightened‘ (to hear the birds lacerating each other), I 
immediately had recourse to divination by the victims which were burn- 
ing on the lighted altars. The flame was not bright, the thick vapour 
arising from the thighs, which were consuming on the cinders, obscured 
it; the gall evaporated, and the thighs, deprived of their fat, rolled off 
from the wood of the sacrifice.” 

143. Meivcy riva weicac. Inducing some stranger. M. Wesseling 
says, in a note on this passage, that this foreigner, who, being gained 
over by money, went to sleep in the temple of Amphiaraiis, was a 
Lydian; and he then cites Plutarch, whom he afterwards considers as 
contradicting himself. 1. It appears from his note, that this critic sup- 
posed that it was the stranger himself who slept in the temple of Am- 
phiaraiis, whereas Herodotus says clearly, at least with the slight altera- 
tion proposed by M. Valckenaer ’, that it was the envoy of Mardonius. 
2. Plutarch likewise says that it was the® deputy of Mardonius who 
went to sleep in the temple; and he adds that he was a Lydian, as he 
who went to consult the oracle of Trophonius was a Carian. Plutarch 
speaks of two envoys, Herodotus but of one. 3. Plutarch does not 
contradict himself by saying.in another place that it was a slave who 
slept’ in this temple. 

144, ’Ec ’Apgidpew. In the temple of Amphiaraiis. This temple was 
at Orope in Attica. I may add to what I have said in that note, that 
Eriphyle, bribed by a gold necklace given to her by Polynices, having 
persuaded Amphiaraiis to join the expedition against Thebes, where he 
knew that he would perish, charged his son Alemzon to avenge his 
death upon his mother. The son had no sooner heard of the death of 
his father, than he murdered his mother. He was himself killed after- 
wards by Temenus and Axion, sons of Phegeus, who consecrated this 
celebrated necklace in the temple of Apollo. This necklace was a gift 


2 Soph. Cid. Tyr. 21, et ibi Schol. stead of rarexoipice. We know that the 
3 Pindar. Olymp. VIII. 3. See also modern Greeks pronounce the ‘eta’ as 
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from Venus herself* to Hermione, the wife of Cadmus, It was stolen 
in the sacred war, and the wife of a Phocian general having decorated 
herself with it, her eldest son, agitated by the Furies, set fire to her 
house and burned it, as is related by Diodorus Siculus®. It is thus, 
adds he, that the gods punished those who had dared to despise them. 

Herodotus does not say by what dream Amphiaraiis warned Mardo- 
nius of the evil destiny that awaited him. Plutarch supplies this 
deficiency’. ‘The slave, whom Mardonius had sent to consult the 
oracle of Amphiaraiis, having fallen asleep, saw in his dream the servant 
of the god, who at first endeavoured to bar his access to the temple, 
telling him the god was not there, and pushing him with his hands; at 
length, finding that he would not go, the same servant took up a large 
stone, and struck him a blow on the head. This was in some measure 
a type of what was to happen; for Mardonius was conquered, not by a 
king, but by the guardian and lieutenant of the king of Macedon, who 
commanded the army of the Greeks; he was killed likewise by a blow 
from a stone, as the Lydian in his dream fancied he had been.” 


CXXXV. 145. Tot Lrwov ’Ardd\d\wvocg 76 répevoc. The demesne of 
Apollo surnamed Ptoiis. ‘‘ A wild’ boar suddenly presented itself at 
this place to the view of Latona; she was alarmed at it. Hence: the 
name * which was given to her son, to the temple which was dedicated 
to him, and to the adjacent mountain.’’ It seems from Plutarch, that 
this mountain was near to that of Delos*. This oracle* was of great 
antiquity and renown. It is said, observes Plutarch, that a monstrous 
serpent rendered it desert, and hindered it from being visited. It 
appears to me, continues that judicious writer, that the reverse was the 
case, and that the solitude of the place attracted the animal thither, 
instead of his presence causing it to be deserted. 

When Greece became depopulated, the oracle was abandoned, and in 
the time of Plutarch nothing was to be seen in the neighbourhood but a 
man who led his flock there to pasture. 

Ptoiis® was, according to Pausanias, the son of Athamas and The- 
misto: he gave his name to the mountain, and to Apollo the surname 
of Ptoiis. 

146. Kapin puy yAwoon xp¢v. She uttered the oracles in Carian. 
Plutarch is mistaken in saying’ that the prophet answered in AX¢olian. 
Herodotus affirms that it was in a barbarous language; whereas the 
/Eolian was a dialect of the Greek. Pausanias informs us that Mys* 


® Diod. Sic. IV. lxv. p. 309. 3 Ptoiis comes from rrwoow, ‘ perter- 
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interrogated the god in his own language, but that the god answered in 
a barbarous tongue. 


CXXXVI. 147. "Ewempe &yyedor é¢ "AOhvac ’AXé~avdpov. Sent 
Alexander as envoy to Athens. Herodotus speaks of this prince ho- 
nourably, ayychoy, envoy; and the orator Lycurgus still more so, as he 
calls him® ro» xapa éptou wpecBevriv, the ambassador of Xerxes. 
But Demosthenes, who wished to bring Philip into contempt, terms 
Alexander ' xfpvé, a herald. 


CXXXVII. 148. Tot dé ’AAcEdvdpov robrov EBdopoc yevérwo Mep- 
dixkne tori. The seventh ancestor of this Alexander was Perdiccas. 
Macedonia, according to Pliny (IV. x.), was anciently called A<mathia. 
It comprehended Pieria. ‘‘ Pierus, who was one of the aborigines, 
reigned in ADmathia; he had nine daughters, who were so bold as to 
oppose their chorus to that of the nine Muses, whom Jupiter had begot- 
ten from Mnemosyne in Pieria.” 

Phidon and Caranus were brothers; they were Heraclide, i.e. de- 
scendants of Hercules, the son of Alemena, according to the genealogy 
traced by Syncellus: 1. Hercules, 2. Hyllus, 3. Cleodates (Cleodzus), 
4, Aristomachus, 5. Timenes (Temenus), 6. Cissius, 7. Theostus, 8. 
Merops, 9. Aristodamidas, 10. Caranus. Hercules was therefore the 
ninth ancestor of Phidon and Caranus. Timenes (Temenus) was one 
of those Heraclidze who, eighty years after the taking of Troy, re- 
entered the Peloponnesus to take possession of various kingdoms con- 
quered by Hercules, and which that hero had left to some princes his 
contemporaries, on condition that they should restore them to his 
descendants, when these should demand it. Six generations after this 
return, Phidon became king of Argos. Caranus his brother also wished 
to have a kingdom. MHaving obtained some troops from the king of 
Argos and other cities of the Peloponnesus, he joined the king of a 
certain people near Epirus and the Acroceraunian mountains, named 
Orestidz : they conquered several countries, of which Macedonia was 
one, and it fell to the share of Caranus. 

Years. 
1. Caranus reigned : . ‘ . . 30 
2. Conus . . ° . . ‘ 28 
3. Tyrimnas . . . . . . 45 
4. Perdiccas I. . . . . . . 48 
. Argeus I. . . . . . . 34 
. Philip I.. , : . . ° ‘ 37 
. ALropus . . . . . . . 23 
8. Alcetas . ; . . , ° . 28 
9. AmyntasI. . . . . . . 42 
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10. Alexander I. reigned . . . . 44 
11. Perdiccas II. . . , . : . 28 
12. Archelatis I. . . . : . : 14 
13. Orestes . , . ° : : . 4 


14, Archelaiis II. . . ‘ ‘ . . 4 
15. Amyntas IT. . . . . ‘ ‘ 1 
16. Pausanias : ‘ . . ‘ ; 1 
17. Amyntas III. . ° ‘ . . ° 5 
18. Argeus IT. ° ‘ ‘ . , . 2 
19. Amyntas IV. . ° . . . ‘ 12 
20. Alexander II. . ; . , 1 
21. Ptolemy I... ‘ . . 8 
22. Perdiccas IIT. . 6 
23. Philip IT. ‘ . 23 
24, Alexander III. (the Great) . . 12 
25. Philip ITI. (Aridzeus) : . . , 7 
26. Cassander ‘ . ° . 19 
27. Antigonus and Alexander . . ° ° 3 
28. Demetrius Poliorcetes 6 
29. Pyrrhus, seven months. 
30. Lysimachus.. 3 
31. Ptolemy IT. (son of Lagus) 1 
32. Meleager, two months. 
33. Antipater, forty-five “aye. 
34. Sosthenes ‘ ‘ ° 2 
Interregnum . , ° , ° 2 
35. Antigonus Gonatas . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 44 
36. Demetrius, son of Antigonus. . : 10 
37. Antigonus Physcus . ; 12 
38. Philip IV. ‘ ‘ 42 


39. Perseus . . , : : . ° 10 
40. Pseudo-Philippus_ . . . ‘ ‘ 1 


Thus this kingdom subsisted 632 years and a little more than eight 
months and a half, and was destroyed by the Romans 168 years B.c.— 
BELLANGER. 

I should add that this genealogy does not agree with Eusebius as to 
the duration of the reign of each of these princes. Phidon was the 
elder brother of Caranus. He invented scales and measures, 895 years 
before our era. He might then be about twenty-eight years old. He 
drove out the Agonothetz of the Eleans, in the 8th Olympiad of Iphitus, 
that is to say, the year 856 before our era. He was dethroned two 
years afterwards by the Lacedemonians. From this prince to Hercules 
there were fourteen generations. 

Herodotus does not mention the first three Macedonian princes, Ca- 
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ranus, Coenus, and Tyrimnas, because their dominion was not firmly 
established. 

149. Tnpevod. Of Temenus. Temenus was descended from Her- 
cules by Aristomachus’. Having cast lots’ with Procles, Eurysthenes, 
and Cresphontes, for three kingdoms of the Peloponnesus, Argos fell to 
him, Lacedzemon to Procles and Eurysthenes, sons of Aristodemus, 
and Messena to Cresphontes. The descendants of Temenus were 
called Temenids. Gavanes, /Eropus, and Perdiccas, were of this 
family. They subdued Macedonia, and their posterity reigned over it 
for several centuries, till the time of Philip, who lost a battle he fought 
with the Romans. Pausanias mentions the prediction of a sybil, con- 
ceived in these terms‘: ‘‘ Macedonians, who boast of a race of kings, 
originally of Argos, two Philips will constitute both your good and your 
ill fortune. The first shall give kings to cities and to nations; the 
second, overcome by nations from the west and the east, shall load you 
with all sorts of ignominy.” 

150. Thv &yw Maxedovinv. Upper Macedonia. Upper Macedonia 
is that furthest inland®, and Lower Macedonia that which stretches 
along the /A®gean sea‘, ‘‘ Upper Macedonia comprised the Lyn- 
cestze, the Helimiote, and other nations above these, which form parti- 
cular kingdoms, though subject to Macedonia gr in alliance with it. 
The Temenide, originally of Argos, first took possession of Lower or 
Maritime Macedonia. They drove out the Pierii, who have since inha- 
bited the city of Phagres, and other towns at the foot of Mount Pan- 
geeus, beyond the Strymon; whence, to the present day, the country 
which extends from the foot of Pangzeus to the sea is called the Pieric 
gulf. They also drove from Bottiza the Bottieei, who now live near the 
Chalcidians of Thrace: they likewise took possession of a part of Pzeo- 
nia, viz. that narrow tract which borders upon the river Axius, extend- 
ing on one side to the sea, and on the other as far as Pella. They pos- 
sess moreover, beyond the Axius, Mygdonia, as far as the Strymon, 
from which last country they expelled the Edones; they also drove out 
the Eordz, and the Almopii. These Macedonians, who inhabited the 
maritime country, also seized on some other countries, which they still 
possess; viz. Anthemus, Crestonia, Bisaltia, and a great part of Mace- 
donia properly so called (Upper Macedonia). The whole is called 
Macedonia.” 

151. *AoOevéeg ypnpact. Not rich in money. ‘At the time of the 
siege of Troy, the use of money was unknown to the Greeks. Neither 
Homer nor Hesiod speak of gold or silver money; they express the 
value of things, by a certain number of sheep or oxen; they indi- 
cate the wealth of a man by the number of his flocks, and that of the 
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country by the abundance of its pastures, and the quantity of its 
metals. In the camp before Troy, trade was carried on in kind, and 
not in money; the wines of Lemnos were bought with copper, iron, 
skins, oxen, slaves’, &c. 

‘‘ Lucan * attributes the invention of money to Itonus, king of Thes- 
saly, and son of Deucalion ; whilst others ascribe it to Erichthonius, 
king of Athens, who was said to be the son of Vulcan, and who was 
brought up by the daughters of Cecrops. Aglaosthenes® attributes the 
glory of this invention to the inhabitants of the island of Naxos. The 
most common opinion is, that Phidon, king of Argos, contemporary 
with Lycurgus and Iphitus, first brought money into use in the island 
of /Egina, to afford to the Avginetz the facility of subsisting by com- 
merce, their island being remarkably barren’. We have at the present 
day ° some coins of this prince, which represent on one side the species 
of buckler called by the Latins ‘ancile,’ and on the other a small 
pitcher with a bunch of grapes, with the word ®IAQ. Plutarch (in 
Lycurgo) informs us, that Lycurgus, with a totally opposite design, 
and to alienate the Lacedzemonians from any commerce with strangers, 
caused to be manufactured a coarse heavy coin, of iron, steeped in 
vinegar whilst red-hot, in order to render it unfit for any other use. He 
wished, says Justin’, that traffic should be carried on, not with money, 
but by an exchange of merchandize; ‘emi singula, non pecunia, sed 
compensatione mercium jussit.’ According to Athenzeus ‘, neither 
gold nor silver was suffered at Lacedeemon. The form of the small 
money of the Greeks was very remarkable. According to Plutarch (in 
Lysandro, p. 442), they were small rods or pieces of iron or copper, 
called ‘obeli’ (spits), whence the word ‘ obolus;’ and the name of 
‘ dragma’ (handful) was given to a piece of money of the value of six 
oboli, because six of these little rods or bars made a handful °. 

*‘ Herodotus (I. xciv.) says that the Lydians were the first who 
struck coins of gold and silver, and used them in commerce; Xeno- 
phanes° says the same thing. But neither the one nor the other men- 
tions at what precise period this occurred. 

** It does not appear that in the time of Croesus the Lydians had any 
regular stamped coin. The treasures of that prince contained only 
gold and silver in the mass, either dust or ingots’; for Herodotus says 
(VI. cxxv.) that Alemzon, in his ample dress, large shoes, and even in 
his hair, carried away from the treasury of Croesus, by permission of 
that prince, a complete load of gold-dust. 


? See the Iliad, VII. 473—475. ‘ Deipnos. VI. iv. 
8 Pharsal. VI. 402. 5 See Eustathius, in Iliad. p. 102. 
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‘Neither does it appear that before the time of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, money was in use among the Persians. Darius regulated 
the tribute which he required of his subjects, and the weight in gold 
and silver which he chose they should pay him. He had this gold and 
silver separately melted in earthen pots; the pots were broken after- 
wards, and the metal cut from the mass as it was wanted. Subse- 
quently, however, this prince caused coins to be struck of the purest 
gold, which were called Darics. We do not learn that any king had 
done so before him. Xerxes, according to Herodotus (IX. xl.), left a 
considerable quantity of gold and silver, both in bars and in money, with 
Mardonius, whom he had commissioned to carry on the war in Greece ; 
so that from the time of Darius, a vast number of Darics, pieces of 
money which bore the figure of an archer on the reverse, were seen in 
that country, as we find from Plutarch, in his Apophthegmata Laconica. 

‘No ancient coins either of the Lydians or the Persians are now 
extant. The most ancient medals found in the cabinets of collectors 
are Greek ; and among the Greek coins, the oldest are of the time of 
Amyntas, father of Philip, king of Macedonia, and grandfather of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

“We must not therefore be surprised that Herodotus should say 

(VIII. cxxxvii.), that neither the people nor even the kings were rich 
in money in those ancient times, but that their riches consisted in 
herds, &c. Gold and silver were formerly exceedingly scarce, both in 
Greece and the adjacent countries. Athenzeus (VI. v.) cites Anaxi- 
menes of Lampsacus, who says it was only on account of the scarcity of 
gold, that the golden necklace of Eriphyle became so famous in Greece, 
and that at that time a silver cup excited much admiration, as being a 
remarkable novelty. The same Athenzus informs us, that Philip, king 
of Macedonia, whenever he retired to rest, put under his pillow a small 
gold cup that he had, and which he highly esteemed on account of the 
scarcity of that metal.” —BELLANGER, 
. 152. Thy xarvoddcnv. The opening of the chimney. The chimneys 
of the ancients were not constructed like ours. There was no flue or 
channel to carry off the smoke: the fire was made in the middle of the 
room, the roof of which gradually contracted so as to have the appear- 
ance of an inverted funnel. I recollect to have seen, some sixty years 
ago (1740), similar chimneys in some villages of Lorraine. 


CXXXVIIT. 153. ‘Péda, tv Exacrov Exov éticovra gidra. Roses 
having each sixty petals. ‘The roses of Miletus*, says Pliny, have no 
more than twelve petals: the rose called Spineola has many, but they 
are small. The least leafy roses have five petals; and there is a species, 
called ‘centifolia,’ which has a hundred petals; these are found in 
Campania, and in Greece not far from Philippi®. The territory of that 


‘og Flin. Hist. Nat. XXI. iv. vol. II. ° Now called Philippopoli, in Ro- 


p. mania. 
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city does not produce them; the shrubs are brought from Mount Pan- 
gzeus, and, being replanted in a rich soil, produce roses larger than 
those that grow on the mountain itself.’ Hardouin, in a note on this 
passage of Pliny, observes that he had seen, in the king’s garden at 
Paris, roses with three hundred petals. 

154. ‘O ZAnvec. The Silenus. Plutarch relates’ after Aristotle, 
that ‘‘ Midas having captured the Silenus in the chace, asked him what 
was best for man. The Silenus was at first silent, and would not 
answer; but Midas having compelled him to speak : ‘Ephemeral race,’ 
answered he, ‘ condemned to toil and trouble, why would you force me 
to reveal things of which you had better remain ignorant? ..... The 
greatest good which you may procure for yourselves, is to die quickly.’ ”’ 

This thought, arising out of the misfortunes incidental to human 
life, is, as we see, very ancient. ‘Theognis has since expressed it in 
verse : 

"Apxny pev pn givat ércyBoviowny Gproroy, 
pnd’ éorvdeivy abyac dbéocg Hedtov' 

givra O, Exwe Gkiocra widac *Atdao repeat, 
kat xetoOar woAAny yaiay épecodpevoy *. 


‘The most advantageous circumstance to men would be, not to be born 
at all, and not to see the brilliant light of the sun; but when one is 
born, to enter as speedily as possible into the palace of Pluto, and to 
be covered safely under ground.’ 

Many authors report this of a satyr. Some of the ancients con- 
founded the Sileni with the satyrs. Marsyas is called a Silenus by 
some writers, and a satyr by others. There was this difference, however, 
that only the satyrs of an advanced age were called Sileni*. ‘“ Sileni * 
priusquam senescant, Satiri sunt.” The scholiast of Aristophanes ° 
informs us, tbat their excessive lasciviousness had obtained them this 
name; aivo¢c being the ‘ pudendum virile.’ 


CXLIT, 155. @épe cal é¢ macav riy ‘EXAdda. It now bears upon 
all Greece. This mode of expression, which is very common with 
Herodotus, is also familiar to the Ionian and Athenian writers. We 
often find it in Euripides. 

Tpogal 0 ai wadevdperat 
Méya gépovo’ cic dperdv®. 


‘Good education contributes greatly to virtue.’ In Sophocles’, eic¢ 
BAadBnyv gépor, ‘ which occasions harm :’ and in those authors who have 
imitated the Attics. Plutarch, in his life of Lucullus*, says, rjy per 


1 Plutarch. de Consol. p. 115, D, E § Schol. Aristoph. ad Nubes, 1066. 
2 Theognidis Sent. 417. Conf. not. 6 Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 562. 

Brunckii 7 Sophocl. Gédipus Tyrann. 525. vel 
3 Pausan. I. xxiii. 517, ex edit. Brunck. 


4 Servius ad Virgil, Bebe. VI. 14. & Plutarch. in Lucullo, p. 506, £. 
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Sve obe lye cupBadetv elc Ere gépar. ‘ He could not guess what was 
the purport of this vision.’ 

156. OlcopOdpnoOe. Your homes have been made desolate. Oixo- 
pOopéw is said, in a general way, of the loss of property or patrimony. 
It has been taken in this sense by Plato’: ovre oixog@oplay re xat 
xeviay goPovpevor, Gowep of woddot cal giroxphpara. ‘They fear 
neither the loss of property, nor poverty, as do the vulgar, and those 
who are attached to money.’ Herodotus always uses it in this sense. 
In after times, the word was applied to men who corrupted women. 
We do not find that signification attached to it in Stephens’ Thesaurus ; 
but we do in Hesychius, and in the glosses of Philoxenus. The 
Fathers of the Church have often used it. I will give an example 
from St. Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. xvi. Oi olxogOdpo: Bactdeiay 
cov od cAnpovopycovery: ‘Fornicators shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.’ And another from the Excerpta of Antonius and Maximus, 
printed with Stobzeus': BavOoc 6 cogdc Oecacapevoc éxi Ovparc evrpe- 
wovcg yuvaKoc Gvdpa olkogOdpoy. ‘ The philosopher Xanthus having 
seen at the door of a handsome woman, a man who was endeavouring 
to corrupt her.’ 

157. Kat ra & wéAeuor &ypnora olceréwy éxdpueva xavra. All the 
useless persons that your families contain. That is to say, children, old 
men, women, and slaves; in a word, all those who were unfit for war. 
Under the word oixérae were comprehended not only the servants, but 
also the wife, children, and the whole family. We may remark this 
turn of expression, ra... . &ypnora oixeréwy éyopeva, for ot axpyoroe 
oixérat. We have before seen, (I. cxx.) ra ray dverparwy éydpueva for 
ra oveipara, and cxciii., xaprwy éydueva for xaprof?. M. Wesseling 
has pointed out this particular turn of expression, and I have thought 
proper to do so too, as the dictionaries either do not explain it at all, or 
give very imperfect explanations of it. 


CXLITI. 158. ’OvediZer. To exaggerate. ‘Ovedifw signifies 
‘effero,’ ‘amplifico oratione.’ Kat* uidy dre pice ro mpadypa rovovrdy 
éart, obx 6 Adyog adro ELovediZer, ODedoacbe ; ‘ Do you not, therefore, 
perceive that things are such by their nature, and that I do not exagge- 
rate them?’ I have discovered, since my first edition, that this remark 
has been already made by Musgrave. See his note on verse 4. of the 
Orestes of Euripides. 

159. Obdéy ayape xabéeav. To meet with any thing unpleasant. This 
expression conveys a very serious threat‘: in fact, Alexander had a 
narrow escape of being stoned. ‘Our ancestors so loved their coun- 
try,” says Lycurgus*, “that they were very near stoning Alexander, 


® Plato in Pheedone, vol. I. p. 82,c. | Kéopoc, vol. II. p. 354. 

1 Stob. Excerpta ex Antonio et Maxi- * Dion Chrysost. Orat. xxxi.p. 321, p. 
mo. Serm. LXIV. p. 106, lin. 33. 4 See bk. VIII. note 13. 

* See also Theocritum Wartoni, vol. I. 5 Lycurg. contra Leocr. part IT. p. 156, 
p- 66; and lian apud Suidam, voc. lin, 42, 43. 
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ambassador of Xerxes, and formerly their friend, because he demanded 
of them earth and water.’”’ It appears from Herodotus, that Xerxes 
did not require earth and water of the Athenians, and this is confirmed 
by Aristides. “‘ Instead of earth and water,” says that orator °, ‘* which 
he had formerly demanded of them, he offered them magnificent dona- 
tions. He restored to them their city and all its territory. To this he 
added the whole of Greece as a free gift, together with riches beyond 
what all Greece contained.”’ But to return to Alexander, the same 
Aristides adds’, that his quality of guest of the Athenians saved his 
life, although they did not send him away very comfortably ; as they 
ordered him, on pain of death, to quit their territory before the setting 
of the sun. 

160. “HOet re dudérpoma. The customs are the same. There was a 
great diversity in the customs, manners, religion, and even in the lan- 
guage, of the different nations of Greece; though there was a funda- 
mental resemblance in them all. Theophrastus also says, in the com- 
mencement of his Treatise on Characters, that the mode of education 
was the same throughout Greece. It was very different however at 
Lacedzemon from what it was at Athens; but Theophrastus and Hero- 
dotus, in speaking of the uniformity of the manners and customs of the 
Greeks, speak of them as contrasted with those of the Barbarians. M. 
Coray saw clearly that Theophrastus intended to contrast the manners 
of the Greeks with those of the Barbarians. ‘“ But ’*,” he says, ‘‘ even 
in this sense, Theophrastus has not been very exact, in stating the edu- 
cation of the Greeks to be the same in all parts... .. Neither is it true 
that all Greece is placed under the same climate. Without referring to 
the different nature and elevation of the soil, which may change the 
atmosphere within a very trifling distance, (as witness the heaviness of 
that of Boeotia compared with that of Attica,) we know that that part of 
Greece bordering on Thrace is very different from the Peloponnesus 
and the adjacent islands.” 

This difference is not so material as M. Coray imagines. He would 
probably not have expressed himself so, had he read the Travels of 
Tournefort. That writer was much surprised, on arriving at Constan- 
tinople, to find the tulip and ranunculus in blossom in the fields in 
December. These expressions are to be understood generally, and not 
criticised with geometrical precision. Herodotus and Theophrastus 
wished to contrast the manners and the climate of Greece, properly so 
called, with those of the barbarous nations; and the distinction was 
sufficiently striking. 


6 Aristid. in Panathen. p. 13, lin. 27. 8 Les Caractéres de Théophraste, tra- 
? Id. ibid. p. 13, lin. 34. duction nouvelle, p. 64. 
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I. 1. “Oxo 3é éxaorore yivotro, rovrove wapedcpBave. At each place 
that he came to, he enlisted the people. He means such as were fit for 
war. ‘Independently of the troops’ which Xerxes had given to Mar- 
donius, that general had assembled more than 200,000 men from 
Thrace, Macedonia, and other allied countries. He had in all? about 
500,000.” . 

2. Owpn~ 6 Anptocaioc. Thorax of Larissa. This Thorax® was 
the son of Aleuas. He was very much attached to Xerxes, as were his 
two brothers, Eurypylus and Thrasydeius. 


Il. 3. Oi OnBaior xareXapBavoy rov Mapddror, cai cuveBovAevoy 
airy. The Thebans tried to check Mardonius and counselled him. 
This general was advancing by forced marches on Attica. The The- 
bans, who knew that that country was not favourable for the evolutions 
of cavalry, endeavoured to persuade him not to carry the war thither, 
but rather to fix his camp on their plains. Such is the meaning of the 
expression, of OnGatoe xareAXduBavoy Mapddnory. The force of the 
imperfect tense is very evident in this passage ; for the Thebans did not 
actually repress the mad eagerness of Mardonius, as his presumption 
rendered him deaf to their counsels, and he continued to advance with 
the same ardour. 


III. 4. ‘O dé ob« éwelOero. He did not hearken to them. Diodorus 
Siculus however relates, that whilst* Mardonius was with his army in 
Beeotia, he sent money to the principal cities of the Peloponnesus, for 
the purpose of separating them from the league. This seems to con- 
firm what is said by Demosthenes and Plutarch, of Arthmius of Zelia‘ 
in Asia, who having brought money from the king, with the object of 
corrupting the principal persons in the cities, was, together with his 
whole family, declared by the Athenians® infamous, an enemy of 
Greece, and the decree was engraved on a brazen column in the citadel, 
near the bronze statue of Minerva. A commentator of Demosthenes, 


on the third Philippic, remarks’, 


1 Diod. Sic. XI. xxviii. vol. I. p. 427. 
3 Td. ibid. xxx. p. 428. 

3 Herod. 1X. lvii. 

* Diod. Sic. X1. xxviii. vol. I. p. 426. 


§ Demosth. in Philipp. III. p. 91, c, p. 
Eschin. contr. Ctes. p. 469, E. Plutarch. 


that this Arthmius was sent by 


in Themistocle, p. 114, F 

6 Id. ibid. p. 91,c, D; “de falsA Legat. 
p. 336, p 

7 Orationes Fhilippicee. Dublini, 1754, 
8vo. vol, II. p. 111. 
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Artaxerxes Longimanus with money, to induce the Peloponnesians to 
declare war against the Athenians. But on what authority he asserts 
this I am not aware. It would appear that it was Xerxes who sent 
him °, 

5. [vpooiot dca viowy. By torch beacons throughout the islands. 
Whatever happened was communicated by men posted at certain dis- 
tances from each other. The first who wished to communicate any 
thing °, did so by holding up one or more lighted torches. The second 
held up as many as he had seen, and this was repeated along the whole 
line. By this species of communication, intelligence of any particular 
fact was conveyed with great rapidity. 

6. ‘H dé Bacrréo¢g aipnate é¢ riv borepainv. The capture by the king 
preceded the second capture. Literally, ‘the capture of the king,’ or rather 
‘the capture of the city by the king, was in the tenth month before the 
subsequent expedition of Mardonius.’ Every one knows that verepaioc 
is for icrepog: but perhaps every one does not know, that vorepoc is a 
correlative term to mpérepoc, expressed or understood. [Ipdrepog is said 
of ‘two ;’ and its correlative dcrepoc signifies ‘the second.’ Ammonius 
is precise on the subject: xpwroc prey ext woANwv* mpérepoc € emi dvo* 
kai rp pev mpwre axddouvde éoriy 6 terarocg’ r@~ dé wporépy torepoc’. 


V. 7. KaréXevoay Baddovrec. They stoned him. It should seem 
that it is to this circumstance that Lycurgus alludes’, when, addressing 
the judges, he says, ‘‘ The decree made as to him who perished at Sala- 
mis, merits your attention. He endeavoured only by his discourse to 
betray the republic; and yet the senate took from him his crown *, and 
sentenced him to death; a noble decree, and worthy of our ancestors. 
They had exalted souls, and were anxious to punish the guilty.” 

A certain‘ Cyrsilus had, ten months before, experienced a like fate, 
for having attempted to persuade the people to remain in the city and 
receive Xerxes. The women of Athens stoned his wife likewise. Cicero, 
who relates the same anecdote, probably after the Athenian orator, adda 
this reflection : ‘“ Atque ille utilitatem sequi videbatur: sed ea nulla 
erat repugnante honestate *.” 


VI. 8. ’Ayyédouc. A deputation. Idomeneus relates® that it was 
Aristides who was deputed, and he names no other. Yet Plutarch’ 
affirms that the name of Aristides does not appear in the decree made 
on this occasion, but those of Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides. 


8 Plutarch, in vité Themist. p. 114, ¥. such, wore acrown whilst he was sitting. 


® Onosand. Strategicus, xxv. p. 74. # Demosth. pro Coroné, p. 507, D. 
1 Ammon. de Differentiis Voc. Greec. 5 Cic. de Offic. ITI. xi. 

p. 119. 6 Plutarch. in Aristid. p. 324, F ; 325, 
2 Lycurg. advers. Leocr. p. 165, lin. 6. 4, B. 

et p. 237, ex edit. Taylor. ? Id. ibid. 


8 This traitor was a senator, and, as 
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VII. 9. Ala re ‘E\Afvioy. Jupiter Hellenius. The same with 
Jupiter Panhellenius. Greece * being afflicted by a drought, the Pythia 
made answer to the deputies who consulted her, that Jupiter must be 
appeased, and for this end the mediation of AKacus employed. Depu- 
ties were sent to this prince from all the cities, by whom sacrifices and 
prayers were offered to Jupiter Panhellenius, (or common to all Greece, ) 
and rain was procured. The mountain on which this temple was placed 
was also called the Mountain of Jupiter Panhellenius’. 


X. 10. Havoarin. To Pausanias. Pausanias’ was not king, but 
guardian of Plistarchus. 

11. WAecerdpyov. Plistarchus. This prince died at the commence- 
ment of his reign. Plistoanax, son of Pausanias, mentioned in the 
preceding note, succeeded him ’. 

12. 'O frog apavpwoOn év rg obpavg. The sun was darkened in 
the heavens. This eclipse, if we believe Father Petavius*, occurred 
in the same year as the battle of Salamis, on the 2nd of October, at 
1h. 24 min. p.m. At Athens it was 7 digits 1-8th, and lasted two 
hours. Such is the opinion of Petavius. But having consulted M. 
Pingré, of the Academy of Sciences, that astronomer informed me that 
there was an eclipse of from 6 to 7 digits, on the 2nd of October, in 
the year 479 before the vulgar era. It is the same that Herodotus 
mentions, differing only in this, that he dates it before the battle of 
Platsea, whereas it did not occur till after that battle. 


XI. 13. ‘YaxivOia. The festival of Hyacinthus. Hyacinthus, the 
son of Amyclas, was beloved by Apollo. That god was playing with 
him at quoits, when Hyacinthus going hastily to take up the quoit that 
had been thrown by Apollo, it bounded, struck him in the face, and 
killed him ‘, 

The Lacedzemonians kept a festival in honour of him °, in the month 
Hecatombeon. ‘ Polycrates‘*, in his History of Laconia, relates that 
the Lacedzmonians offer sacrifices to Hyacinthus for the space of three 
days, and that from grief for the loss of him, they wear no crowns 
during the repast, and serve no loaves, but cakes instead. They sing 
no peean in honour of the god, do nothing that is usual in other festi- 
vals, but, after having modestly supped, retire. The second day is 
appropriated to various spectacles, at which all the most distinguished 
persons are present. The young girls attend this festival, some on 
elegant wooden cars, others on war-chariots. All the city is joyous. 


® Pausan. ITI. xxix. p. 179. 4 Ovid. Metamorph. X. 183. 

° Id. ibid. XXX. p. 181. 5 Hesychius, voc. ‘ExarouBede piv. 
! Pausan. III. iv. p. 214, This month commences July 14th, and 
2 Td. ibid. V. p. 214. ends August 11th. 


® Petavius de Doctrina temp. X. xxv. 6 Athen. Deipnos. 1V. vii. p. 139, p. 
vol. II. p. 109, col. 11. 
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On this day a number of victims are sacrificed. All the citizens regale 
their friends and their slaves. They all assist at the sacrifices, during 
which time the city is deserted.” Polycrates says that the city is 
deserted, because the festival was celebrated at Amycle. 

14. Heivovg yap éxddeov rove BapBdapove. They called the Bar- 
barians strangers. It appears that it was not to all the Barbarians 
indiscriminately that the Lacedeemonians gave this name, but only to 
their enemies. évot, of wodgueor, says Hesychius: Eévoe, ‘ the ene- 
‘mies.’ Amongst the ancient Latins, ‘ Hostis’ originally signified a 
stranger, though it was afterwards used to indicate an enemy. ‘‘ Hostis’ 
apud antiquos peregrinus dicebatur, et qui nunc hostis perduellis.”’ 

‘Multa verba aliud nunc ostendunt, aliud ante significabant, ut 
Hostis. Nam tum eo verbo dicebant peregrinum, qui suis legibus ute- 
retur: nunc dicunt eum quem tum dicebant perduellem °.” ‘ Equidem 
illud etiam animadverto, quod, qui proprio nomine perduellis esset, is 
Hostis vocaretur, lenitate verbi tristitiam rei mitigante: Hostis enim 
apud majores nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc peregrinum dicimus. 
Indicant duodecim tabule, aut status dies cum hoste : itemque, adversus 
hostem eterna auctoritas. Quid ad hanc mansuetudinem addi potest? 
Eum, quicum bella geras, tam molli nomine appellari? Quamquam id 
nomen durius jam effecit vetustas: a peregrino enim recessit, et proprie 
in eo, qui arma contra ferret, remansit ’.” 


XIV. 15. Meyapida. Megaris. The Megarians were not held in 
high estimation; witness the oracle which was pronounced to them, 
and which is quoted by Suidas', the scholiast of Theocritus*, and 
Tzetzes*. 


‘Ypeic 3, b Meyageic, otre rplror, ovre réraprot, 
— Obre dvwedéxaror, or’ Ev Adyy, OUT’ ev apBug. 


‘ Megarians, you are neither the third, nor the fourth, nor the twelfth ; 
no account is taken of you, and you occupy no rank whatever.’ 

This oracle passed into a proverb ; and we find it in an epigram of 
Callimachus, on a certain Callignotus, who had forsaken his mistress : 


Noy & 6 pév AdAnc Oy Oéperac rupi, rijc¢ dé radalync 
Nopgnc, &¢ Meyapéwy, ob Adyor, ovr’ apcOpdc *. 


‘He now burns with another fire, and pays no more regard to his 
unhappy wife, than we do to the Megarians.’ 

Some maintain, however, that this oracle was spoken of the inha- 
bitants of Adgium. 


7 Sext. Pompeius Festus, voc. ‘ Hos- 1 Suidas, voc. vysic, @ Meyapeic. 


tis,’ p. 175. 2 Schol. Theocr. ad Idyll. XIV. 48. 
8 Varro, de Ling. Lat. 1V. p.6, ex  * Tzetzes, Chil. IX. § cexci. 890, 891. 
edit. H. Stephani. « Callimach. Epigr. xxvi. 5et 6, vol. I. 
® Cie. de Officiis, I. xii. p. 296. 
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XV. 16. Mapa ‘Youde. Near Hysia. Dacier® here writes Hyria 
instead of Hysise, because the latter place was on this side the Asopus, 
towarls Citheron, and Mardonius was on the opposite side, towards 
Thebes. But if from this reason we infer Hysie to be a corruption, 
we must think the same of Erythre and Platzea, which are also on this 
side the Asopus. However, if we should admit Hysiz to be corrupt, 
we cannot substitute Hyria, a small place near Aulis, as Strabo * says, 
and consequently too far distant from the camp of Mardonius. In fact, 
we must make no alteration at all. Herodotus meant to convey an 
idea of the extent of the camp of Mardonius, and not finding on the 
other side of the Asopus any place which could fix the attention of his 
readers, he has indicated it by towns situated on this side the Asopus, 
opposite to the place where Mardonius was encamped. 

17. Ob pévror ro retxoc rocotrov éxodéero. He did not make the wall 
of equal extent. This’ camp, of a square form, defended by a wall of ten 
stadia on each side, was intended for the baggage and all the valuables. 

18. 'O ®pvvwvoc. Son of Phryno. Phryno was probably a Theban, 
as his son Attaginus was of the city of Thebes. We must not mistake 
him for an Athenian of the same name, who lived a long time before 
him, and who obtained the prize® at the Olympic games, and was killed 
by Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

19. Tapacwevagapevog peyddwe. Made preparations for a great 
feast. This banquet, if we may rely on Athenzeus’, consisted of 
Thrions', of Hepsetee*, Aphyz, Encrasichole, puddings, hams, and 
vegetable soups. On which he makes the following jesting remark : 
that if all the Persians had been regaled in like manner, they would 
have died of hunger before the battle of Platsea, and the Greeks would 
have had no opportunity of signalizing themselves. 

Athenzeus appears to have enumerated the viands of this banquet 
only in ridicule of the avarice of the Thebans. How, in fact, can we 
imagine that the richest citizen of an opulent city, and where they 
were used to good cheer, should have offered so poor a repast to the 
general of the Persian army, whom he knew to be accustomed to the 
most luxurious banquets ? 


XVI. 20. Acamyvérvrwy. As they were drinking one against another. 
The Persians, on the first establishment of their monarchy, were a very 
sober people, and were accustomed to drink only water. But when 


5 Vies des Hommes Illustres de Pla- what species I know not. See what M. 
tarque, tom. III. p 364. Camus says of them in his translation of 
6 Strabo, IX. p. 620, a. Aristotle, vol. Il. p. 681. The Aphyee 
7 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 325, c. were a small fish, very common at 
8 Strabo, XIII. p. 895, 5, c; 896, a. Athens, and formed the nourishment of 
® Athen. Deipnos. IV. xii. p. 148, 2,7. the poorer classes. The Encrasichole 
1 The Thrio was made with flour, lard, were probably anchovies. See M. Camus, 
and milk, cooked in fig-leaves. vol. II. p. 101. 
2 The Hepsetee were little fish, of 
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they had conquered the greater part of Asia, they adopted the manners 
of the subdued nations, and drank intemperately. The Persian noble- 
men deputed to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, mutually excited each 
other to drink, at the festival given to them by that prince. Even when 
they intended to deliberate on matters of great importance, they would 
first drink to excess. 


XIX. 21. "Ee row IoOudv. At the Isthmus, ‘‘ When*® the Greeks 
were assembled at the Isthmus, they resolved to take an oath which 
should cement their union, and which should bind them to meet their 
dangers courageously. It was conceived in the following terms :— 
I will not prefer life to liberty ; I will not abandon my generals, either 
alive or dead; I will give burial to such of the allies as shall fall in 
battle: after having conquered the Barbarians, I will not destroy any 
city which shall have contributed to their defeat; I will not build up 
again any of the temples which they shall have burned or overthrown ; 
but I will leave them in the state in which they are, to serve as a monu- 
ment to prosperity of the impiety of the Barbarians.” 

Lycurgus mentions the same oath, in his oration against Leocrates ¢ ; 
if it be real, the account of Lycurgus, who affirms that it was taken by 
all the Greeks assembled at Plateea, is more probable than that of 
Diodorus Siculus, who supposes that it was taken at the Isthmus, by 
the Peloponnesians only. Indeed, how could these people, whose 
temples were untouched, take an oath never to rebuild the temples 
burned by the Persians ? 

Lycurgus, as I have just observed, quotes the same oath, but with 
some variation. I find this clause added in that author: ‘I will deci- 
mate all those which have taken part with the enemy.” 

Although Theopompus, as quoted in M. Wesseling’s note on the 
passage of Diodorus Siculus, contends that this oath is purely ima- 
ginary, the authority of Lyeurgus, which appears to me of great weight, 
may be cited in opposition to him, 


XX. 22. ‘Qe ob caréBawov. As they did not descend into the 
plain, §c. Plutarch relates some particulars, antecedent to these events, 
which perhaps the reader will not be displeased that I should here 
advert to. 

Whilst * Greece was in a most critical conjuncture, some citizens of 
Athens, of the first families in that city, having been ruined by the 
war, and considering that with their wealth they had lost also their 
eredit and authority, held secret assemblies, and resolved to destroy 
the popular government in Athens; and, in case of the failure of their 
project, to ruin the state, and deliver up Greece to the Barbarians. 


3 Diod. Sic. XI. xxix. vol. I. p. 427. _lin. 1. et p. 206, edit. Taylor. 
4 Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 158, ° Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 326, c. 
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This conspiracy had made considerable progress, when it came to the 
knowledge of Aristides. At first he felt alarmed, on account of the 
circumstances in which the country was involved; but as he was not 
informed how many were concerned in it, whilst he thought it right to 
give his attention to the subject, he determined that the investigation 
should not be too rigid, in order that the door might be left open for 
repentance. He contented himself with arresting eight of the conspi- 
rators, amongst whom were two that were deeply implicated. A pro- 
cess was instituted against them, but during its progress they escaped. 
Aristides afforded to the others an opportunity of repenting, and, on 
releasing them, told them that the field of battle would be the tribunal 
where they might justify themselves, and prove that they had never 
adopted any counsels but such as were just and to the advantage of 
' their country. 


XXII. 23. alee per é¢ rov dpOadrpor. Struck him in the eye. 
Plutarch says that it was through the visor of the helmet °. 


XXIV, 24, Kelporrec rovc trove. Cutting the manes of their horses. 
We might suspect that this custom was confined to the Barbarians; but 
it had in fact. been practised by the Greeks from the most remote 
periods. When Admetus’ heard of the death of Alcestes, he com- 
manded that the manes should be cut off from the horses throughout 
Thessaly. The same custom was observed on the death of Pelopidas *, 
and Alexander the Great revived it on the death of Hephestion ; but 
probably he did so from a desire to imitate the Persians. 


XXV. 25. Tov 'Avdpoxareog rov ffowoc. The hero Androcrates. 
Androcrates*® had been in ancient times a leader of the Plateeans. 
Aristides * having sent to consult the oracle of Delphi, the god answered 
that the Athenians would obtain the victory, if they made vows to 
Jupiter, to the Juno adored on mount Cithzron, to Pan, and to the 
nymphs Sphragitides, and also offered sacrifices to the heroes Andro- 
crates, Leucon, Pisander, Democrates, Hypsion, Actzon, and Polyidus, 
who had been chiefs of the Plateans. The temple’ of Androcrates 
was surrounded by a very thick wood. It was on the right of the road 
from Plateea to Thebes’. 


XXVI. 26. "Eyev ro érepoy xépac. To command either wing. The 
Lacedemonians, by right, commanded whichever wing they chose. 
"Exec, which is here used by Herodotus, is explained, a few lines lower 
down, by jyyepovevecy. 
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27. ‘“Hpaxdsidar. éxetpivro. The Heraclide endeavoured. The 
Heraclidz‘ retired, after the death of Hercules, to the court of Ceyx, 
in Trachinia, to avoid the anger of Eurystheus, king of Mycenz. The 
latter urged that prince to drive them from his dominions, together with 
the Arcadians who had accompanied Hercules in his expeditions, and 
threatened him with war in case of refusal. The Athenians having 
afforded them a refuge at Tricorythus, a village of Attica in the Tetra- 
polis, Eurystheus marched at the head of a numerous army against 
them; but was defeated and slain, together with all his sons. The 
Heraclidze re-entered the Peloponnesus; but the plague having ravaged 
the country, the oracle declared that it was because the Heraclide had 
returned before the time prescribed by the fates. Atreus succeeded 
Eurystheus. It was under his reign that Hyllus presented himself 
with his troops, and was killed in a single combat by Echemus, king of 
the Tegeatze. One of the conditions of this combat was, (according to 
Diodorus Siculus, from whom I borrow this account of the transaction, ) 
that if Hyllus should be killed, the Heraclidge should not enter the 
Peloponnesus for ‘fifty’ years. This is an error which has escaped 
that author, as it is certain, from Herodotus, that we must read ‘a 
hundred’ years. Thucydides* says that the Heraclide returned eighty 
years after the taking of Troy. The second return of the Heraclide 
happened® twenty years before the taking of Troy, and their last return 
eighty years after that event, that is, according to the calculation of 
Herodotus, that their second return was in the year 3424 of the Julian 
period, 1290 years before our era, and the last in the year 3524 of the 
Julian period, 1190 years before our era. | 

28. “Exepoc. Echemus. Under the reign of Echemus’, the son of 
Aéropus, grandson of Cepheus, and great-grandson of Aleus, the 
Achzans obtained a great victory, near the Isthmus of Corinth, over 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules, who at the head of a numerous army of 
Dorians attempted to enter the Peloponnesus. Echemus, challenged 
by Hyllus to a single combat, killed him. Such is the opmion of 
many historians, and I think it more probable than that of others, who 
say that Orestes was king of the Achzans at the time when Hyllus 
attempted to re-enter the Peloponnesus. In fact, Orestes was not born 
till after Hyllus was killed. Echemus * married Timandra, daughter of 
Tyndarus, and sister of Clytemnestra. He was succeeded by Agapenor’, 
son of Anczeus, and grandson of Lycurgus. This Agapenor’ com- 
manded the Arcadians at the siege of Troy. 

In the time of Pausanias’, that is, nearly 1400 years afterwards, the 
tomb of that prince, with a column on which his combat with Hyllus 
was engraved, was still to be seen at Tegea. 

* Diod. Sic. IV. lvii. lviii. pp. 301,302. * Apollodor. III. x. § vi. p. 200. 
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29. Alxaov, It is just. We must understand pa)Xoy with dixaoyr, 
by a sort of ellipsis very common with the Greeks, and even with the 
Latins. ‘Eye yovy Jdelaluny av xdoac rac deoxidacg éppiigéivar, % 
roaurny yrepuny Exe wept rov xarépa®. ‘I would rather have cast 
on the ground all the bucklers in the world, than have entertained such 
a thought of my father.’ 

Eo tacent, quia tacita bona ’st mulier semper quam loquens *. 


KXVITI. 30. *Apyelovc. The Argians, §c. Polynices having been 
expelled from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, took refuge at Argos *, 
and came with Adrastus and other Argians to besiege Thebes®. Eteo- 
cles and Polynices’ killed each other; and the greater part of the 
Argians having fallen before the walls of the city, Creon, who was 
become® king or rather regent of Thebes, forbade them the rites of 
sepulture. Adrastus went to implore the protection of the Athenians ; 
Theseus laid siege to Thebes, took it, brought away the dead bodies, 
and delivered them to their relatives for interment. 

Plutarch, who has thought fit to contradict Herodotus, asserts’ that 
it was not by force that Theseus recovered the bodies of the Argians, but 
by persuasion, and by a treaty. Euripides, in his Supplices, is of the 
same opinion as Herodotus. He says that Theseus, after beating the 
Thebans in a pitched battle, carried off the bodies of the Argians, and 
performed the last offices to them at Eleusis. See that tragedy, from 
verse 634 to the end of the piece. Isocrates expressed a similar opi- 
nion in his Panegyricus'; but an opposite one in the Panathenaicus ?, 
in which he says, that the Thebans listened to the persuasions of the 
ambassadors of Theseus, and permitted them to carry away the bodies 
of the Argians. In his eulogium on Helen, however, he returns to his 
former opinion’. Tg dé rove bxd thy Kadpeiay reXevrhoarrac, Gilg 
OnBaiwr, Bayar wapédwee. ‘Theseus, in spite of the Thebans, com- 
mitted to Adrastus the bodies of the Argians who fell before the walls 
of Thebes, for the purpose of their being buried.’ 

We might suppose this variation to arise from the circumstance, that 
when Isocrates composed the Panathenaicus, the Athenians were the 
allies of the Thebans, and that he did not choose to publish a fact 
which would be the more likely to displease them, as they declared 
that* they had voluntarily surrendered the bodies of the Argians, and 
had never fought a battle on that occasion. The variation in question 
did not escape Isocrates himself; for in the Panathenaicus he admits 
that the two accounts are in contradiction; but he asserts that he 


3 Lysias contra Theomn. I. p. 118, © Plutarch. vit. Parallel. in Theseo, 
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himself wrote with good faith, and conformably to the interests of the 
republic: which is declaring candidly enough, that a writer is less bound 
to consult truth, than to flatter the vanity of his countrymen. 

$1. ‘Ev ‘EAevoine. At Eleusis. Pausanias, as well as Herodotus, 
says that these bodies were buried in the territory of Eleusis. ‘‘On 
the road* from Eleusis to Megara there is a well, at some distance from 
which are the chupel of Megarina, and the tombs of those who were 
killed before Thebes.”’ Herodotus has rij¢ fperépnc év "EXevoin, ‘ in 
Eleusis of our country ;’ in order to distinguish that city from those 
in other countries which bore the same name. Lysias has used a 
similar specification in his funeral oration on the Athenians, who 
perished in the third year of the 96th Olympiad under Iphicrates, in 
giving assistance to the Corinthians, efapay év ry abrév ’EXevoin’, © 
‘ They (our ancestors) have buried them in our Eleusis:’ that is to say, 
Eleusis a city belonging to us. In this passage he is speaking of the 
very Argians to whom the Thebans had refused burial, and whom the 
Athenians interred at Eleusis. 

82. 'Ec 'Apaforiéac. Against the Amazons. Plutarch, after speak- 
ing of the cause of the war of the Amazons, says that it was a war’ of 
importance, and not a war of women: for would the Amazons have 
penetrated into the city, and given battle in the vicinity of the Pnyx 
and of the Museum, if, after having subdued the neighbouring country, 
they had not fearlessly approached the walls of the citadel itself? Jt is 
difficult to believe, with Hellanicus, that they came by land, and passed 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus on the ice: but that they encamped in 
Athens itself, is confirmed by the names of the places, and by the tombs 
of those Amazons who fell in the battle. When the two armies were 
in sight of each other, they hesitated for some time before they gave 
the signal to engage ; but at length Theseus having sacrificed to Fear, 
commenced the attack, in order to fulfil an oracle. The battle was 
fought in the month Boédromion, on the day on which the festival 
called Boédromia is still celebrated. The historian Clidemus, who has 
been anxious to omit no particular of this day, writes that the left wing 
of the Amazons extended to the place now called Amazonium, that 
their right reached to the Pnyx, at the spot where the golden statue of 
Victory now stands: that the right wing of the Athenians, which was 
formed near the Museum, was opposed to the left wing of the Amazons, 
as appears by the tombs of those who fell on the occasion; ..... that 
the Athenians gave way on that point, and were driven back as far as 
the temple of the Eumenides; but that their left wing, which occupied 
the Palladium, Ardetta, and the Lyceum, advanced on the right wing 
of the Amazons, and drove them back to their camp with great 
slaughter: and that in the fourth month, a treaty was concluded by 
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means of Hippolyta; for that author calls the Amazon who was with 
Theseus, Hippolyta, and not Antiope. What is beyond a doubt is, 
that this war was terminated by a treaty of peace; and this we know, 
not only from the name of the place where this treaty was sworn to, 
thence called ‘ Horcomosion’ (asseveration by oath), which is opposite 
to the temple of Theseus, but also from the ancient sacrifice annually 
made to the Amazons on the eve of the festival of that hero. The 
Athenian orators took particular delight in celebrating this exploit. 
Lysias, in his funeral oration for the Athenians who died in assisting the 
Corinthians, pronounces a high eulogium* on these Amazons, and 
hence takes occasion to exalt the merit of those who defeated them. 

Cimon® has described this battle with the same precision that has 
been employed in detailing the battles of the Athenians against the 
Persians. 

$3. Tac a&xd Gepuwdorvroc. The Amazons from the Thermodon. M. 
Coray proposes a very ingenious correction of this passage. In- 
stead of ic 'Apalorvidac rag aroOqxac rac &xd Oepuwdorroc rorapod, 
he corrects é¢ "Apalovidac rac dro Opnixnc rac a&xo Oeppadorroc 
xorapov, and he appeals to the authority of the following verses from 
Virgil, Zn. XI. 659: 


Quales Threicie, cum flumina Thermodontis 
Pulsant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis. 


. But I do not approve this conjecture. 1. By the Amazons of Thrace, 

Virgil can have meant no other than those of Asiatic Thrace, for there 
never were any in European Thrace. 2. Asiatic Thrace being no other 
than Bithynia, Virgil must have assigned to it an extent much greater 
than it ever possessed, for he places the Thermodon in it, which was in 
Cappadocia. An historian, and especially Herodotus, is more exact. I 
have therefore preferred the correction of Gronovius, who reads rac 
axoOqrac, which we find also in Hesychius and in Lycophron. I have 
before observed, that M. Toup approved this conjecture. Some may 
prefer that of Mr. Taylor’, who reads: é¢ “Apaloridac rac dro Oepto- 
Kupac rij¢ éxt Oeppwoovrog mworapov, x. T. X. 

84. "A\Aa xai aro rov €vy Mapadém. From the achievement at Ma- 
rathon. This battle was the perpetual theme of exultation to the 
Athenians, because they there stood alone, and at that time the name of 
the Persians made all Greece tremble. Thus the orator Lycurgus’: 
“It is by listening to these verses, it is by imitating such actions, that 
your ancestors conducted themselves so valiantly, that not only they 
were ready to die for their own country, but for all Greece, as for a 
common country. Thus at Marathon, they conquered in a pitched 


8 Lysias, Epitaph. Logos, p. 190, '! Taylor in Lect. Lysiac. p. 687. 
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battle the combined forces of Asia, and by their peculiar dangers esta- 
blished the security of Greece in general.” 


XXIX. 35. Devraxcatoe xai rerpaxcoyldtoe cal rpeoppio. Thirty- 
four thousand five hundred men. The whole of the heavy-armed troops 
amounted to 38,700 men. From these we must deduct 5000 Spartans, 
and there will then remain 38,700 men; but as these were supported 
by 34,500 men lightly armed, some of the combatants must necessarily 
have had more than one light-armed soldier. ‘Oc signifies sometimes 
‘nearly.’ I doubt whether it has this signification here ; and am rather 
inclined to believe that there is an error in the figures somewhere, and 
that the contingent of some nation should be augmented. 

36. Luv dé Oeomtéwy rotor xapsovar. Together with the Thespians 
who were present. There remained very few of the Thespians after 
their defeat’ at the pass of Thermopyle. Their city having been 
burned by the ‘* Barbarians, they had retired to the Peloponnesus. They 
afterwards * endeavoured to re-establish themselves, by admitting other 
Greeks to the right of citizenship. Themistocles took advantage of this 
opportunity to procure the rights of a citizen of Thespic for Sicinnus, 
the tutor of his children. 


XXXII. 37. Ot re ‘Epporifec xadeopevor. Who are called Hermo- 
tybies. Several intelligent persons have been mistaken, and have 
thought that these Egyptians were called ‘ Machzrophori,’ or ‘ sword- 
bearers,’ as if all the Egyptian warriors did not carry the kind of sword 
called Macheera. 


XXXII. 38. Tisaperde. Tisamenus. Tisamenus® had a son called 
Agelochus, and a grandson named Agias, who foretold to Lysander that 
he would obtain possession of the Athenian fleet, which was at A®gos 
Potamos, with the exception of ten triremes; which happened’ in the 
fourth year of the 93rd Olympiad. 

39. Kduriadnv. Clytiades. It appears® that the Clytide, the Iami- 
dz, and the Telliadei, were three different families of soothsayers. 
Cicero likewise distinguishes the Clytidz from the Iamide: “ Elis® in 
Peloponneso familias duas certas habet, Iamidarum unam, alteram Cly- 
tidarum, haruspicinz nobilitate prestantes.”” The text of Herodotus 
appears to me to have been altered; but as we have no certain means 
of information as to these ancient families, 1 have thought it best to 
leave it as it stands in all the editions. This family was descended’ 
from Clytius, the son of Alemzon, and from the daughter of Phegeus. 


3 Herodot. VII. ccxxii. 8 on oe Vit. Apollonii, ve XXV, 
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He retired to Elis to avoid living in the same house with his maternal 
uncles, whom he knew to have plotted the assassination of Alcmzon. 
His genealogy is as follows’: Prometheus, Deucalion, Helien, AZolus, 
Cretheus, Amythaon*, Melampus, Mantius, Oicles, Amphiaraiis, Alc- 
mzon, and Clytius. 

40. ‘lapuccéwy. Jamida. To what I have said on Jamus*, the founder 
of this family, may be added, that his mother having been privately 
delivered of him, concealed hin amongst rushes and violets *, and that 
hence she gave him the name of Iamus, toy signifying a violet. 

Theoclus, who performed the office of a soothsayer amongst the Lace- 
deemonians, in their war against the Messenians, in the year 4032 of 
the Julian period, 682 years before our era, was descended from ° 
Eumantis of Elea, of the family of the Jamide. 

41. “Ey xadacopa. In wrestling. Herodotus positively asserts, as 
we have just read, that Tisamenus was overcome in wrestling. I can- 
not conceive, therefore, why the learned Father Corsini ‘should appeal to 
the authority of our historian, to prove’ that he was victorious in this 
exercise. Pausanias agrees with and confirms Herodotus. Tisamenus®, 
says he, had the advantage over Hieronymus of Andros, in running and 
in leaping; but he was mastered at wrestling. See the Ionian Lex- 
icon of Aimilius Portus, at the words rapa éy xdAaropa edpape vexgy 
éAvpmiaéa: and also the excellent notes of MM. Wesseling and Valck- 
enaer. 

42. Kai row &de\geoy éwvros ‘Hyliny. And his brother Hegias. 
What must we think then of Plutarch’s saying’ that Tyrtzus was 
admitted a citizen of Sparta? Meursius', it is true, asserts that Tyr- 
teeus was only permitted to live at Sparta, a privilege generally refused 
to foreigners; but that be enjoyed no other; and in proof of this he 
cites the Apophthegm of Pausanias quoted by Plutarch. Now, as this 
is the very passage cited by me, he must be in error. 


XXXIV. 43. MeAdprouc. Melampus. The daughters of Preetus, 
king of Argos, having gone mad*, Melampus restored them to their 
senses, on condition of receiving two-thirds of the kingdom, one of 
which he gave to his brother Bias. Thus was this state divided into 
three parts, governed by the Prcetides, the Melampodide, and Biantide. 
Melampus had previously given a strong proof of his affection for his 
brother Bias. The latter was desperately enamoured of Pero, the daugh- 
ter of Neleus. That prince* would not bestow her in marriage on any 
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man but him who should bring him from Phylace the oxen of Iphiclus‘, 
To bring these off was an exploit of extreme danger. The friendship 
of Melampus for his brother, however, induced him to brave it. Having 
been discovered in the attempt by those who guarded the cattle, he was 
put in prison. As he was a soothsayer, he knew that this prison was 
on the point of falling down, and consequently he gave warning of it. 
Iphiclus, greatly astonished, released him, and inquired of him what 
means he should employ to have children. He was, however, pre- 
vented from having any by the following circumstance. His father 
Phylacus wishing to cut down a tree, and the young I[phiclus being 
near him, instead of hitting the tree with the axe, he struck his son on 
the organs of generation. Melampus sent for the axe, ordered Iphiclus 
to scrape off the rust, and drink it. Iphiclus, by way of recompense, 
gave him his oxen. Melampus presented them to Neleus, who then 
granted his daughter Pero in marriage to Bias’. 

In Argolis* there was a mountain called Acri, “Acpot, on which Me- 

lampus caused a temple to be built to Diana, after having cured the 
Prostides, or daughters of Proetus. For I read in Hesychius xe0fpac 
rac IIpotriéac, and I consider what follows as belonging to another 
gloss. . 
Melampus cured the Preetides, by causing them to bathe in the 
fountain Clitorius. Every one who after that time drank of this foun- 
tain conceived an aversion for wine. At least so says Ovid’, as well as 
a Greek epigram *, quoted by Vitruvius. 


XXXV. 44. "Ev Tavaypn rpc ’AOnvalove re cat “Apyelovc. At 
Tanagra, against the Athenians and the Argians. This battle was 
fought in the third year of the 80th Olympiad, that is to say, the year 
4256 of the Julian period, 458 years s.c., and twenty-two years after 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Thucydides * speaks of this battle, 
and, with Herodotus, affirms, that the Lacedzmonians obtained the 
victory. Diodorus Siculus says that the result was doubtful. ‘The 
Athenians,” observes this latter historian’, ‘‘ marched against the Lace- 
deemonians, with the Argians and the Thessalians. They had fifty 
vessels and 14,000 men. They took possession of the passes in the 
neighbourhood of Geranea; but upon this intelligence the Lacedemo- 
nians proceeded to Tanagra in Boeotia. The Athenians having also 
marched thither with great rapidity, arranged themselves in order of 
battle, and attacked them. Although the Thessalians went over to the 
enemy, the Athenians and the Argians fought with the greatest courage. 
Many fell on both sides; but night coming on, the two armies sepa- 


4 Iphiclus was king of Phylace in 7 Ovid. Metamorph. XV. 322. 
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rated. <A short time after, and in the course of this very night, the 
Thessalians attacked a convoy of provisions which was coming to the 
Athenians. As the party in care of the provisions considered the Thes- 
salians to be friends, they at first received them as such; but when the 
latter fell on them sword in hand, the convoy was thrown into con- 
fusion. The Athenians who were in their camp, on hearing of this 
attack of the Thessalians, hastened to the assistance of their friends ; 
and having broke through the Thessalians at the first onset, they made 
a great slaughter of them. The Lacedeemonians, on their side, marched 
to the support of the Thessalians, a general engagement ensued, and 
there was great carnage on both sides. The issue being doubtful, and 
the Lacedsemonians disputing the victory with the Athenians, they mu- 
tually sent ambassadors, and a truce of four months was concluded.” 


XXXVII. 45. To» rapody. The tarsus. This is the widest part of 
the foot, next the joint of the great and little toe. Ov (xodoc)? rod 
EuxpooOey pera rovc daxrvAovc, rapodc. ‘The fore part of the foot, 
next the toes, is called the tarsus.’ The middle part is the narrowest ; 
so that when fastened in irons, the foot cannot be withdrawn. The 
irons or fetters which confined Hegesistratus were fastened to the middle 
of his foot. 


XXXVITI. 46. Tipnyevidne. Timegenidas. Herodotus calls him 
‘ Timegenides,’ in the Ionian style. Pausanias says* that Timegenidas 
and Attaginus, the most distinguished citizens of Thebes, betrayed their 
country. The reader will see, in lxxxvi. and lxxxvii., the miserable 
though merited fate of this traitor. 


XLI. 47. Noup rp Tepcéwr xpewpévove. But to abide by the customs 
of the Persians. In the Greek, ra re ogdyca ra ‘Hynotorparov égy 
xalpeyr, pyde BralecBar, adda vopy r—p Tepoéwy ypewpevovg cupPad- 
Aew. We must understand with PraleoBar the word ydpovc which fol- 
lows. BraleoBar vopove signifies ‘to violate the laws.’ Mardonius, by 
principle attached to the customs of his country, wished that they should 
not violate them, and that they should cease to consult the Greek 
auspices. Sophocles has employed the same expression in his Anti- 
gone (663, edit. Brunck), Serie & brepBac ij vdpouc Bralerac, ‘ whoever 
violates the laws.’ 


XLIII. 48. "IAAvpiove re cai rov "EyxéXewv orparéy. But the Ily- 
rians and the army of the Encheleans. Pausanias, who describes the 
antiquities of Greece with so much accuracy, does not mention (in the 
Phocica) either this pillage of the temple of Delphi, or the calamities of 
the nations who took part in it. Appian says that‘ the Autarians, who 


2 Jul. Pollue. - Dnomast. II. iv. segm. $ Pausan. VII. x. » PBA. 
197, vol. I. p. 2 * Appianus de Bellis Illyricis, p. 1196. 
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were an Illyrian nation, pillaged that temple, and that they perished by 
the plague; but we are the less entitled to presume that this was the 
event contemplated by the oracle, as Appian associates with the Auta- 
rians in this expedition those of the Celtee who were called Cimbri. 
We find something clearer in Euripides*. Bacchus discovers to Cad- 
mus an oracle of Jupiter, which foretells him that when he shall have 
retired amongst the Illyrians and the Encheleans, he shall reign over 
those people; that they shall destroy a great number of cities; but that 
after having pillaged the temple of Delphi (of Loxias, i.e. of Apollo), 
they shall experience a reverse of fortune. If we could see the oracle 
itself, we should be better able to judge how Mardonius applied it to 
the Persians. 


XLIV. 49. Tove orparnyotc. The generals. Plutarch, who speaks 
also of this interview, names only Aristides. A man on horseback, 
says he °, softly approached the camp of the Greeks, and addressing the 
sentinels, he told them to bring to him the Athenian Aristides, who 
immediately joined them. 


XLV. 50. Waveavinv. Pausanias. This account is much more pro- 
bable than that of Plutarch’, who makes Alexander entreat Aristides to 
tell the secret to no one. 


XLVI. 51. ‘Hpetc dé Gwetpol ré elper cal adage rovréwy ray 
avépav. We are inexperienced, and have no knowledge of these men. 
Can Pausanias have forgotten, asks M. Wesseling, the brave defence of 
Thermopyle by the 300 Spartans; or had their glorious death ren- 
dered the Persians still more terrible? To this it may be answered, 
that the whole of those 300 Spartans having been killed, there was not 
in the army of Pausanias a single man who had encountered the Per- 
sians, or who was aware of their mode of fighting. 

An Englishman of merit has reproached me with having forgotten, 
that there was in the army of Pausanias a Spartan who had been at the 
battle of Thermopyle. Had there been such a one, it would have 
been difficult for that individual to have conveyed to the army of his 
countrymen an idea of the Persian mode of fighting. But J may retort 
on the author of this objection, that it is himself who has not perfectly 
recollected the text of our historian. He alludes to Aristodemus, who 
distinguished himself at Platzea; but who received no honours after his 
death, as he died in an attempt to remove the disgrace which he had 
previously incurred*. Now what was this disgrace? Herodotus him- 
self informs us, VII. cexxix. Some say that he was detained at 
Alpenus by a disorder in his eyes, and that under this pretext he 


§ Euripid. Bacch. 1333. 7 Id. ibid. ¥. 
6 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 327, v. ® Herod. 1X. Ixx. 
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repaired to Lacedssmon ; whilst others relate, that having been deputed 
by the army, it was in his power to return in time for the action, had 
he been a0 disposed; but that not desiring this, he tarried on the road. 
On his arrival at Lacedzmon, he was loaded with obloquy and dis- 
e. 

e But perhaps the critic in question may allude to Pantites®, who was 
one of the three hundred; but of him Herodotus remarks, that having 
been deputed to Thessaly before the battle, on his return he strangled 
himself. 

It is therefore certain, from the account of Herodotus, that neither 
Pantites nor Aristodemus was present at the battle of Thermopyle, and 
that there was not in the army of Pausanias any Spartan who was 
acquainted with the Persian mode of fighting. 

52. Kai avrotet huiv wadat ax’ dpyiic. It seemed to ourselves in the 
first instance. The general officers’ of the Athenians, if we may believe 
Plutarch, eonsidered this conduct of Pausanias very arbitrary: they 
thought that by thus making them ehange their post at his pleasure, 
that prince treated them as slaves; but the remonstrances of Aristides 
induced them to change this opinion. 


LI. 58. 'E¢ rdv vijoow iévat. To go into the island. The island of 
CEroé was, no doubt, known at that time under this denomination, 
without any addition to distinguish it from other islands; the same as 
at Paris, when we say, ‘the island,’ we mean the Island of St. Louis. 
As to what our author adds, that the island is ten stadia distant from 
the Asopus, we must understand from that part of the Asopus near 
which the Grecian army was then encamped. The expression would 
otherwise be ridiculous. 

54. Ovyarépa c& ’Acwrov. Daughter of Asopus. ‘Diodorus Sicu- 
lus*, who mentions twelve daughters of Asopus, and Apollodorus*, who 
names twenty, do not speak of this Ciroé.” —WeEssELING. 

They both speak of Adgina, and the latter of them remarks that 
fégina is the same'as Cénona. Perhaps there is an error in the text of 
Herodotus, and we should read CEnona. This passage was not to be 
found in an Oxford MS., and on this ground M. Heyne has suppressed 
it in his edition. That critic thinks that Avgius‘, the first editor of 
Apollodorus, introduced it into the text of that author from the scholia 
of Lycophron on verse 175. But I do not see any thing in these 
scholia to authorise this opinion. 

After having maturely reflected on this point, I do not consider the 
opinion at all tenable. The solution of the difficulty may be found in 
Pausanias, and 1 am astonished that no one should before this have 
given their attention to it. The river of which Herodotus speaks is the 


: prod. Vil coxxxil. ace sd Apollodor. ITI. xi. § vi. p. 213. 
lu - in Aristide, p. 228, a. * In notis ad Apollodor. p. 768. 
2 Diod. Sic. IV. Ixxii. vol. 1. p. B16. Pa 
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Asopus; it descends from mount Citheron, and separates into two 
branches a little above Platea: these two branches reunite a little below 
the same city. The island formed by these branches is called Cérvé, 
Now let us hear what Pausanias® says: ‘‘On the road from Platea to 
Thebes, we find the river Peroé. They say that Peroé is the daughter 
of Asopus.”’ Now it is pretty clear that the CEroé of Herodotus and 
the Peroé of Pausanias are the same; and I am inclined to think that 
Peroé in the latter writer is an error of the copyists, and that we should 
read CEroé; for as there was not on the road from Platea to Thebes any 
other river than the Asopus, it is manifest that Pausanias gives to that 
river the name of Peroé. That granted, I suppose that the Asopus 
took, at its source, at the foot of mount Cithzeron, the name of CEroé; 
that a little above Platea, it separated into two branches, which united a 
little below that city. These two branches formed, by their circuit, the 
isle of GEroé. Ten stadia below the junction of these two branches, the 
river changed its name, and took that of Asopus, till it discharged itself 
into the Eubcean sea, near Delphinium. We may then very easily 
understand that the island of Ciroé was ten stadia distant from the 
Asopus, that is to say, from the spot where the river first took that 
name. As this river flows through a great extent of country under the 
name of Asopus, and a very trifling distance under that of Céroé, it is 
not surprising that the second name should have been lost in the first. 
The same is the case with respect to the Danube and the Ister; that 
river being now known only by the first name. 


LIT. 55. “E@evro ra Seda. They pitched their camp. The Greek 
expression signifies three things, as has been very properly remarked by 
the commentators. First, that they put on their armour and took up 
their arms; next, that they laid down their arms; and thirdly, that 
they pitched their camp. The notes of MM. Valckenaer and Wesseling 
give examples of all these significations °. 

This word is here taken in the last acceptation, derivatively, as I 
think, from the second. When the Greeks were about to encamp any 
where, they placed their arms in a certain part of the camp, whence 
they did not remove them till there was occasion to use them. Hence, 
in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, ‘to lay down arms,’ often 
signifies ‘to encamp.’ It would be easy to prove, from the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, that when the Greeks were about to encamp, they 
placed their arms in a certain place, which was thence called ra drAa: 
but I have not now time to search out the passages to establish this. 


LITI. 56, Tot Weravnréwy Adyov. The division of the Pitanate. 
Pitane was a village of Laconia upon the Eurotas; but the corps here 


5 Pausan. IX. iv. p. 718. Paul Leopard, Emendat. XI. xx. pp. 
6 Add also Wesseling’s note 45 on 230,231; and Henri de Valois on Har- 
Diod. Sic. XII. Ixvi. vol. I. p. 524; pocration, under the word Gipnevoc, p. 89. 
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mentioned, it is probable, did not derive its name from that place. It is 
possible, however, that when the inhabitants of Laconia were transferred 
to the capital, those of Pitane retained their name. What is very cer- 
tain, is, that a quarter of Lacedaeemon was so called, as we see in Plu- 
tarch’?: ‘All the Athenians do not dwell in the Colyttus, nor the 
Corinthians in the Craneum, nor the Lacedemonians in Pitane.’”’” The 
Colyttus being a district of Athens, and the Craneum of Corinth, it 
should follow that Pitane is a district of Lacedeemon. But the follow- 
ing passage of Pausanias, in my opinion, removes all doubt. ‘‘ There 
is * a quarter of Sparta, called Theomelidee, in which are seen the tombs 
of the kings of the family of the Agide. Neur it is the place where the 
Crotani assemble. The Crotani are the, body of troops called the Pita- 
nate.” This passage serves to prove the existence of such a corps, and 
the following confirms it. Antoninus® sent for young people from 
Sparta, of whom he formed a company, called Lacedzmonian or Pita- 
natan. Had there not formerly been a body of troops which bore this 
name at Sparta, why should that prince have given such a name to the 
company of Spartans which he had formed ? 

Yet Thucydides positively asserts’, that there never was a company 
called the Pitanates at Lacedemon. This historian, jealous of Herodo- 
tus, and who never omits an opportunity of contradicting him, “ perhaps 
quibbles here,” observes M. Bellanger’*, ‘‘ because he has called by the 
name of its nation or tribe, the company of the Pitanatz, instead of the 
company of the Crotani (see Pausanias, as above cited), which was pro- 
perly its military name, a quibble upon words which Hesychius has 
probably copied from Thucydides.” 


LIV. 57. “AdAa gpovedyrwy cal dda Aeydvrwv, How they thought 
one thing and said another. The deceitfulness of their character was 
always a subject of reproach against the Lacedeemonians. Andromache, 
addressing Menelaus, thus expresses herself*:; ‘‘ Inhabitants of Sparta, 
you are the most odious of mortals; in your councils you plot perfidy, 
you are manufacturers of lies and of mischief; your varying thoughts 
have nothing sound in them, and are made up of evasions.” 


LVII. 58. "lOeiy réyvpy. Openly. I have followed the explanation 
of ieln réxyy, given by M. Hoogeveen in his notes on the Idioms of 
Vigerus, p. 149, of the third edition. M. Wesseling interprets this 
passage, ‘from the knowledge which he had of the military art;’ but I 
greatly doubt the propriety of this interpretation. It was not necessary 
that Amopharetus should have a great knowledge of the art, to discover 
that he was abandoned. 


7 Plutarch. de Exilio, p. 601, 8. 2 Essais de Critique, p. 316. 
® Pausan. IIT. xiv. p. 240. * Euripid. Andromach. 445, ex edit. 
® Herodian. IV. xiv. p. 155. Brunck. 
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59. Axa oradia. Ten stadia. The island of Céroé, to which Pan- 
sanias repaired, was only ten stadia distant from the camp, as we have 
seen at l.; but by taking the way over the heights, to avoid the Persian 
army, this prince greatly lengthened his road. 


LVIII. 60. Boy re xat duirty éxnicay. They advanced with shout 
and clamour. It was needless to remark, that the Persians observed no 
order, as Herodotus had just said so. This induces M. Valckenaer to 

-suspect, that we should read cal xéurp éxijicay. A correction which I 
think proper, and have therefore adopted. He supports it by a passage 
of Plutarch, to which he refers in his note. 


LXI. 61. To yap mpooxelyevov. The engagement. LUpdoxepac sig- 
nifies, I attach myself to any one, I attack him continually, I press him 
unceasingly. Hence ro mpooxeiyevoy, where we must understand réy 
‘EAAnvey rév pera Bacrdréog. 

62. Ot pev revraxcopipior’ Teyeffrac de, rperxidiot. The former (La- 
cedemorians), fifty thousand ; the Tegeans, three thousand. 


Spartans . , . . . 5,000 
Seven Helots to each Spartan . . - 385,000 
Lacedzemonians . . . . . : 5,000 
A light-armed soldier to each Lacedzemonian . 5,000 
Tegeate . : ‘ . 1,500 


Light troops of the Tegeater . ° : 1,500 


Total . - 58,000 


63. "Emtrrdy re abriév woddol. Many of them fell. Plutarch gives 
a very detailed account of this, which my readers will, I dare say, allow 
me to quote. 

As the sacrifices * were not favourable, Pausanias ordered the Lace- 
dzemonians to lay their bucklers at their feet, to sit down quietly, and 
to think only of him, without attending to the enemy. He continued 
sacrificing victims, whilst the enemy’s cavalry were yapidly advancing. 
It was already within bow-shot, and many Spartans had been wounded ; 
among them Callicrates, the finest, and, as it was said, the tallest man 
in the army. Being struck by an arrow, he exclaimed, as he fell, that 
he was not sorry to die, as he had left his home with the intention of 
devoting his life for the safety of Greece, but that he regretted dying 
without having signalized himself. 

64. ®patavrec yao ra yéppa ot Tépoar. The Persians having joined 
their shields in close order. ‘‘I understand by the expression ¢pdazay- 
rec ra yéspa, that they made a rampart of their bucklers, taken off 
from their arms and ranged before them. This is a military manceuvre 
not very familiar to us; but Herodotus shows that this is his meaning : 


4 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 329, B, c. 
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1. By stating that the comshat was at fivat.near this :kind of :rampart 
formed by the Persians with: their. bucklers,:repi-na -yépia, bri.,:and. that 
these ‘bucklers were overthrown by the Greeks, we -resea : érawrexes. 
2. He limits it to this meaning, by another expression, in 1xcvili,, eur 
epdpnoay ra yéppa Epxoc elvai age. ‘They carried their bucklers, and 
‘placed them ene on another so as to form a sort of rainpatt.’ (This. is in 
:epeaking of the battle of Mycale. And by another,.in ci., where .be 
mays that-the Persians defended themeelves,.and yielded not an inch.to 
the Greeks, whilst their bucklese remained fixed, but that.the Gneels 
threw down this rampart of buoklers, &c.”—-BEeLLanGER. 

These bucklers of the Persians were. made .of osier, and covered-with 
skins. See Taylor on Demosthenes‘. 


-LXIT. 65. ‘Qc .dé ypeup.coré éyévero. At length it-happened. The 
Latim version is not accurate. Xpdyp.does not here-signify, ‘‘ aliquanto 
post,’ but ‘tandem,’ as in the following verse of the Vesgpze .of. Aris- 
tophanes ‘: 

dp’. épédNoudy ar00! iste awoooGhoury Ty \ypdny, 
which M..Brunck has correctly translated, ‘Eramus ergo vos abacturi 
tandem.’ | 

66. “Avowdoe dé édvrec. Being lightly armed. I have remarked, in 
a note on xxix., that r\a were the arms of the: heavy-armed soldiers, 
and that hence came the term ozAirnc, to designate a soldier-so armed. 
It follows from this, that &vor\og must mean a man witheut these 
arms, i.e. one lightly armed. Iam aware that &vordoc¢ signifies like- 
wise a man without arms; but-we can hardly imagine that the Persians 
came «into action without arms. If we hear of their seizing on the 
“lances of their enemies, it is because their own arms were much shorter. 
“Herodotus, moreover, explains this word in the following paragraph, by 
yupviires: mpoc yap owNXirac édvrec yupvijrec, dywva éxotivro. 


‘LAI. 67. TiXsivrov “yap ‘opeanc ‘€dn\Eéero i) ‘oie. Their ‘ress 
much ineumbered them. Herodotus, when'thus ‘speaking in ‘disparage- 
‘ment of the ‘Persian garments, ‘alludes to their tength. “We are not 
‘exactly ‘acquainted with the ‘costume of 'the’ancient Persians; but we 
‘know that when they had conquered the ‘Medes, Cyrus, who had ob- 
‘served that the dress of the fatter was ‘more ‘graceful ‘than that of his 
‘own nation, ‘adopted it, and persuaded ‘his nobles’ .to ‘imitate him, 
because’ the. dress: conceated the ‘defeets of figure, added ‘grace, and ‘gave 
height®. This was less, however, a national: costume of: the Medes, 
‘than: that: which Semiramis had fencied®, It -was.a flowing garment, as 
“we tearn from Justin’, ‘* vestis perlucida ac Auida.” This is confirmed 


5 Demosth. in Neseram,:vol. III. p. § Xenoph. Cyropeed. VIII. i. §.-xiv. 
620, ex ed. Taylor. p. 475. 
6 ‘Aristoph. Vesp.--460. ‘9. Dod. Sie. II. vi. 
? Herod. I. exxxv.; VII. Ixil. Xen. 1 Justini Hist. Philippie. XLI. ii. 
Cyropred. VIII. i. op. @81,. 
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‘by. Ammianus -‘Marcellinus’; ‘“.[ndumentis plerique eornm ita operiun- 
‘tur lumine colorum fulgentibus vario, ut licet :sinus Jateraque dissuta 
‘relinguant flatibus agitari ventorum, énter oalceos tamen et verticem 
nihil videatur intectum.” “This dress was afterwards adopted’. by the 
Parthians. In fact, they wished to pass for Persians. 

We may easily ‘conceive .that.a:robe floating:in the: wind: must be 
peculiarly inconvenient either. for fighting or for travelling. If the dress 
sof the Greeks was long, it ~was:not loose, and as they took it up as 
shigh as their knees, and fastened it with a.yirdle,. they were not incun- 
venienced by it either in.tsavelling or in: fighting. The chlamys.and the 
sagum ‘were as yet unknown to them. :ltis therefore not surprising 
that the Greeks should have hada considerable advantage from the 
atyle of their dress, That:which.they derived from their arms was still 
more material. 


LXIV. 68. Kara ra xpyothpior. .4s the oracle had foreield. ‘This 
does not appear to have been one of the oracles reported by Mys, as 
(Mardonius did not communicate it to any:one. If Heredotus here 
refers to what he ‘said, -VIITI. exiv., it was rather a presage than an 
iovacle; but :perhaps he alludes to the vision which’ the-alave sent. by 
‘Mardonius had in the temple of Amphiaraiis *, 

69. Mecanvionn wan. Against all the Messenians, It was in the 
third Messenian war, which lasted ten years; having begun fourteen 
years after the battle of .Platea, in the year:465 before our era, and 
ended in the year’455. 


LXV. 70. To ipor ro év "EXcveive avaxrdpwv. The temple at Eleu- 
sis. M. Valckenaer clearly. perceived that ro ipoy was a gloss which the 
copyists had transferred: from.the margin to the text. The same critic 
has also very justly remarked, that ’Avd«ropoyv is said of the temples of 
most of the gads. To-which.I may add that it is strictly proper, when 
applied to the temple of Ceres Elousina. | 

Tivwy yowv Fxovea, cal ocréprwy Kkruroy, 

vexpav ‘re Opnvovc, rav & advaxrépwv aro 

Axeve lovenc®; 
‘What groans, what blows, what funereal lamentations have I not heard 
proceed from this temple?’ 

Meaning the temple of Ceres at .Eleusis. 

(The reading of the Sancroft MS., ré ipoy avaxrdptoy, is not liable to 
the objection here urged. | 


LXX. 71. Ta é tAdu... dea wep EXaPov. The rest of the booty. 


2 Amm. Marcell. XXILL. vi. p. 298. 4 Plutarch. de Deféctu Oracul..p. 412, 
* Juliani Imp. Orat. de rebus gestis 4, B. ; 
Constantii Imp. p. 63, a. 5 Eauripid. Supplic..87. 
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The seat of Mardonius, the feet of which were of silver, together with 
his scimitar, which was worth 300 darics, (about 300/.) fell to the lot of 
the Athenians, who placed them in the citadel as a monument of their 
victory. Glaucctes, the queestor ° or guardian of the national treasury, 
afterwards took them away’. 

72. Tar Nordy pnode rpeic xriddac wepeyeréoOar. Not three thou- 
sand of them escaped. It is not very probable that so small a propor- 
tion of the enemy only escaped. However this may be, Perdiccas® cut 
to pieces all that remained of the Barbarians. Demosthenes adds, that 
this prince reigned at that time in Macedonia. But he is mistaken. 
It was Alexander; Perdiccas did not succeed him till long afterwards. 

The Greeks ® lost, in all, 1360 men. 

78. 'AOnvalwy 6€ The Athenians. They were all’, according to 
Clidemus, of the tribe Aiantis, which fought with the greatest courage. 
This tribe, according to the orders of Apollo, offered up sacrifices, at the 
public expense, to the nymphs Sphragitides’*. 

44, Avo cat wevrhxovra. Fifty-two. Plutarch censures Herodotus 
for this passage. It is astonishing, he says’, that Herodotus should 
assert that those were the only Greeks who were actually engaged with 
the enemy, and that no others fought. The number of the dead, and 
the monuments erected to their memory, attest that the victory was 
common to all Greece. But if only these three nations (Spartans, 
Tegeans, and Athenians) had fought, and the others had been tranquil 
spectators of the battle, this inscription would never have been placed 
upon the altar: ‘ This is the altar of Jupiter Eleutherius, common to 
all Greece, which the Greeks have erected, after having repulsed the 
Persians, and gained a signal victory over them.” 

Herodotus, who was nearly contemporary with the event, appears to 
me more entitled to credit than Plutarch, who lived many centuries 
after. Moreover, he gives very good reasons for the absence of the rest 
of the Greeks. Some were not in the battle, because, when the army 
broke up to proceed to Platea, the troops‘ dispersed, with the exception 
of the Athenians, the Lacedsemonians, and the Tegeatze, who were 
attacked on their march; ‘the others could not come to their assistance, 
and perhaps even were not apprised of the attack. The Corinthians 
and the Megarians never knew of it till after the defeat of the Persians’. 
They advanced to take part in it, but were intercepted by the Theban 
cavalry, who, after killing many of them, compelled the rest to retire. 


In regard to the tombs seen at Platea, the Plateans may have erected 


6 The Greek appellation is Tapiac, oracles in a cavern of Mount Citheron, 
which I have avoided, as less likely to. be called Sphragidium, which cave was con- 


understood. secrated to them. Pausan. IX. iii. sub 
7 Demosth. contra Timocr. p. 466, finem. . 
8 Idem, De Vectig. p. 100, lin. 27. 3 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 330, E. 
® Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 330, 5. # Herod. IX. li. 
1 Id. ibid. 5 Id. ibid. lxviii. 
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them long afterwards, in order to flatter those who felt shame at not 
having been in the battle. The inscription on the altar of Jupiter is by 
no means a proof in favour of the opinion of Plutarch; that the battle 
of Platea secured the liberty of Greece, is all that can be understood 
from it. e 


LXXII. 75. KdAXtoroc. The finest man. This word must be con- 
strued strictly, and not figuratively. Plutarch calls him® idég xdAAo-— 
tov ‘E\Ajvwy, ‘the handsomest man among the Greeks.’ 

76. Kai édXeye xpoc 'Apluynaroy &vdpa I araéa. And he said to 
Arimnestus of Platea. Arimnestus was the commander of the Pla- 
teans; at least Plutarch, in his life of Aristides’, positively asserts it. 
In the temple of Minerva® 'Apeéa, or warlike, at Platea, was a statue of 
that goddess by Phidias; and at the foot of the statue, a portrait of 
Arimnestus. He commanded the Plateans, not only at the battle of 
Platea, but likewise in that of Marathon. Lacon, his son, who was the 
Proxenus of the Lacedzmonians’, that is to say, their chargé-d’affaires 
at Platea, was put to death by the Lacedzemonians, when they took 
possession of that city. All the copies of Thucydides say that he was 
the son of Aimnestus; but [ have no doubt that we ought to read the 
son of Arimnestus, roy ’Aptyrforov. 


LXXIII. 77. Té wadae cara ‘EXévne copdijv. Anciently for the 
recovery of Helen. Helen, as is well known, was the daughter of 
Tyndarus, and the sister of Castor and Pollux. She was carried off by 
Theseus, who was then, according to Hellanicus’, fifty years old. She 
had not yet attained the marriageable age, ot xa6" Spay. She might be 
about ten years old. This abduction therefore took place long before 
her marriage with Menelaus, and her being carried off by Paris. The 
Greeks were ten years assembling the troops for the siege of Troy, and 
the siege lasted ten years: ‘‘ This is the twentieth year since my arrival 
at Troy’,” says Helen in the tenth year of the siege. Helen must then 
have been about thirty-six. She was still eminently beautiful: ‘‘ The 
Trojans and the Greeks are not wrong in fighting for so fine a woman,” 
say the old men assembled about Priam; ‘‘ she resembles the immor- 
tal goddesses *.”’ 

78. 'Exi rac ’Agldvac. At Aphydne. Aphydnus then reigned at 
Aphydnz; he wounded ‘ Castor in the right thigh. The Dioscuri not 
finding Theseus in this hamlet, pillaged it. I write Aphydnus and 
Aphydne with the y, on the authority of Pseudo-Didymus. 

Plutarch is here at variance with Herodotus. He says‘, that it 


6 Plutarch. in Aristide, p. 329, c. 2 Homer. Iliad. XXIV. 765. 

7 1d. ibid. p. 325, E. 3 Id. III. 156—158. 

® Pausan. IX. iv. p. 718. 4 Pseudo-Didym. ad Hom. II. iii, 242. 
® Thucyd. III. lii. sub finem. 5 Plutarch. in Theseo, p. 15, p. 
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having by some means or other come to the knowledge of: Academmus, 
that Helen was convealed at Aphydnaz, he apprised the Dioscuri of ‘it;. 
that in recompense for this service, Castor and Pollux rendered him 
great honours during his life, and after his death, the Lacedzemonians: 
having made, frequent incursions into Attica, and having entirely ras. 
vaged it, spared the Academy, from respect for Academus. The same 
Plutarch adds, that Dicsearchus relates, that in the army of the Tynda- 
ride there were two Arcadians; the one Echedemus, who gave the 
name of Echedemia to the place now called ‘ Academia;’ the other, 
Marathus, from whom the hamlet of Marathon took its name, in com- 
memoration of his having voluntarily offered himself to be sacrificed at 
the head of the troops, in fulfilment of a certain oracle. 

The Athenians®, alarmed at the fall of Aphydnz, endeavoured to 
conciliate the Dioscuri, who did not oppose any very great difficulty. 
They demanded only to be initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis. AS 
none but Athenians were then admitted to these mysteries, Aphydnous 
adopted them for his sons, and they were initiated at Agree, a place in 
the vicinity of Athens and near the Lyceum. 

79. Teraxéc. Titacus. There was a village in Attica called Tita-- 
cidze’, which, no doubt, took its name from Titacns. , 

80. I[oAdoion éreaor. Many years. The battle of Platea was fought 
479 years before the vulgar era, in the second year-of the 75th Olym- 
piad; and the Peloponnesian. war began in the spring of the year 431 
before our era, the first year of the 87th Olympiad, that is to say, neazly: 
forty-eight years after the battle of Platea. 

81. Aexedéng arocxécba. Spared Decelea. This must be under- 
stood of the first year of the Peloponnesian war,.in which Archidamus.® 
ravaged Attica, that is to say, of the second year of the.87th Olympiad, 
that war. having begun in the preceding spring, that is to say, at the 
close of the first year of the same Olympiad. Those who refer this to 
the time when Agis, the son of Archidamus, took possession of Decelea, 
and. fortified it, are in error;, there being a wide difference between 
sparing a city, and fortifying it for a garrison town, | 


LXXYV. 82. EtpuBarny rov "Apyeiov. Eurybates of Argos. It was 
at Nemea® that: he obtained the victory in the, Pentathlon, Pzusarias 
gives a similar.account of: his death. We mast'not-miatake this Eury- 
bates for the Eurybates who. betrayed Croesus, and: whose name became 
proverbial to signify atraitor, This-latter was: of Ephesus, the. former 
of Argos. 

8&3. Xpévw dorepov. Some time afterwards. It must have been under 
the archontate of Lysicrates; that is to say; in the fourth year: of the 


® Plutarch. in Theseo, p..15, 73 16, a. 8 Thuoyd. II. xix, p. LIL. 
7 Suidas, voc. Tiraxiéat. ® Pausani I. xxix p 71. 
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81st Olympiad, 453 years before our era,.if- we may depend. on a-ftag- 
ment of a scholiast on A‘schines, quoted by Dedwell’, who changes the 
word Aewyopov employed by the scholiast to Aeaypov. If this correc- 
tion be right, as it seems to be, Father Corsini‘is wrong” in dating his 
death in the 75th Olympiad. It.is very likely: that when he wrote his 
dissertation on the four principal games of Greece, he had not read the 
work of the learned Dodwell. 

84. Acaypy, rp. TAatcwvog. Leagrus, son of Glaucon. This-Leagrus 
had a son® named after his father. Pausanias says‘ that Leagrus was 
the first in command over the troops: who were cut to pieces by the 
Edonians. This battle took. place in the year 4261 of the Julian 
period, 453 years before our-era *. 

His monument, as well as that of Sophanes of Decelea, stood’ near 
the road which.led to the Academy. 


LXXVI. 985..’Q) Baosded Bedprnc. King. of! Sparta.. Cleomenes® 
hawing: left- no-male: cinidren, the :-kingdém fell to Leonidas, - the! son- of! 
Anaxandrides, and brother of Dorieus. Leonidas was killedat-Ther+ 
mopylez. After him, Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, governed in the 
capacity: of guardian of Rlistarchus, sen of. Leenidas.. This’ woman 
styles chiming, beeduse he fulfilled the functions of royalty’. 


LXXVIII: 86. Adprewv. Lampor. This: Lampon was- of’ a: family 
not less illustrious fér'the number- of prizes they: had obtained -at the: 
Isthmian and Nemean:- games, than-for their'descent. He: was:the son 
of Pytheas, who hid : obtained: the: ptize of the’ Pancratium at‘ the 
Nemean games. There is:an’ode of Pindar’in celebtation of him; the: 
fifth of the. Nemean: odés: 

This Pytheas: was-son‘of another Lamipon, and eldest’ brother’ ‘of 
Phylacidés, who had’ distmeuished ‘hintself ‘at the' Isthmian and Nemean 
games, Phylacides had obtained the: prize’ of the! Pancratium ‘at the: 
Nemean. games '*, and: twice at the Isthotian games: The fifth-and sixth: 
Isthmics of Pinddr'are addressed to him: 

Pytheas !* was:the grandson’ of Cleonicus: Euthymenes; his’ maternal 
uncle, had obtained: several victoriesin- the Pugilistic contest, Thes 
mistiue*, his matertial grandfather, had- also distinguished himself at 
various ganies”*, 


1 De Cyclis, p:-742.: 9 Pindar. Isthm. v:' 22.- 
2 Corsini Dissert. iv. Agonistics, 10 Td. ibid. 21. 
p. 150. 11 Td. ibid. 71. 
3 Thucyd. I. li} p. 3% 12 Id.. Nem. v. 75, S&b:- Isthidt vi. 85. 
4 Pausan. I. xxix. p. 71. 89, &c. 
5 Dodwell de Cyelis, p, 742. 13 Schol. Pindari‘ad Nent. v.-04.: 
6 Pausan. ILE. iv. pp 273, 214: 1¢ Pindar,’ Nem. v. 91,&e: Iathii. vi. 
7 Iduibick ps 214: 95. 
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Their genealogy is as follows : 
CLEONICUS. 
LAMPON. 
PYTHEAS. Phylacides. 
LAMPON, mentioned by Herodotus. 


LXXIX. 87. Mfre xpocévOnc Eporye. Come no more near me. Pau- 
sanias entirely altered his conduct in the sequel. He gave way to 
pomp and luxury, became proud, choleric, aspired to the tyranny, and 
wished to impose fetters on his country. This was the true cause of his 
death, and not that which has been assigned by a modern author °. 


LXXX. 88. “Are édvra yadkoy dnOev. As if it had been so much 
copper. It is generally known that after the battle of Granson, the 
Swiss took the silver plate of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, for 
tin; and the diamond of that prince, one of the finest which was then in 
Europe, was sold for a florin’. 


LXXXI. 89. Tplxove 6 xpuceoc. The golden tripod. The chiefs ° 
of the Phocians made use of it in the sacred war; but the brazen ser- 
pent remained till the time of Pausanias. Gronovius, in his edition of 
Herodotus, gives an engraving of a serpent, which does not at all 
resemble the description given by that author. The Father of History 
describes it as a serpent with three heads. In Gronovius, we see three 
serpents twisted round each other. On the tripod was engraved the 
following inscription: ‘‘ The saviours of Greece® have consecrated this 
tripod, after having delivered its cities from an odious slavery.” 

90. Acxarnyuy xadxeov Alia. A Jupiter of bronze, ten cubits in height. 
“This statue looked towards the east'. It was dedicated by all the 
nations of Greece who fought at Platea against the Persians commanded 
by Mardonius. In front of the pedestal, to the right, are engraved the 
names of the cities who took part in the action. The Lacedemonians 
stand first, then the Athenians, then the Corinthians, afterwards the 
Sicyonians, and fifthly the Atginetze. After the Afginetze come the 
Megarians and the Epidaurians; among the Arcadians, the Tegeans 
and the Orchomenians. After these are the Phliasii, the people of 
Troezen, and of Hermione, &c.” 

91. "Edd6n. Was given. I shall here add some particulars, which I 
find in Plutarch. 


‘“‘This battle* was fought on the 4th of the month Boédromion 


6 Thucyd. I. exxviii. &c. ® Diod. Sic. XI. xxxiii. vol. I. p. 430. 
’ Memoirs of. Philippe de Comines, 1 Pausan. V. xxiii. p. 436. 
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(14th Sept.), according to the Athenian calendar, which answers to the 
27th of the month Panemus of the Bootians. On this day a general 
assembly of all Greece is held at Platea, and sacrifices are offered to 
Jupiter Eleutherius....The Athenians, after the battle, would not 
yield the prize of valour to the Lacedzemonians, nor permit them to 
erect a trophy. These disputes having arisen whilst they had still their 
arms in their hands, were near occasioning the ruin of Greece, and 
doubtless would have done so, had not Aristides, by his remonstrances 
and advice, curbed the ardour of his colleagues, and especially that of 
Leocrates and of Myronides, persuading them at the same time to refer 
the decision to the Greeks. In the council held by the Greeks on this 
subject, Theogiton of Megaree was for adjudging the prize of valour 
to some other city, as the only means of averting a civil war. Upon 
which, Theocritus of Corinth rose, and it was thought he was about to 
claim the prize for his countrymen, as Corinth occupied the next rank 
to Sparta and Athens; but he spoke in a very admirable manner, and 
so as to give universal satisfaction, in favour of the Plateans, and 
advised that the dispute should be terminated by adjudging to them the 
prize, considering that such decision could give umbrage to neither of 
the contending parties. Aristides was the first to approve this counsel 
on behalf of the Athenians, and after him Pausanias for the Lace- 
dzemonians. When they had agreed, eighty talents* were set apart for 
the Plateans, with which they built the temple of Minerva, and adorned 
it with a statue of that goddess‘, and with pictures that still preserve 
their freshness. The Lacedzmonians erected a trophy for themselves; 
and the Athenians another. As to the sacrifices, they interrogated the 
god of Delphi, who enjoined them to erect an altar to Jupiter Eleu- 
therius, but not to sacrifice on it, till they had extinguished the fire 
throughout the country, because it had been polluted by the Barbarians, 
and till they should have kindled one more pure, which they were to 
take from Delphi, from the common fire-place. The Greek generals 
traversed the country, forcing every one to put out his fire, and Euchi- 
das departed from Platea for Delphi, under a promise of returning with 
the sacred fire with all possible diligence. He first purified himself, 
sprinkled himself with holy water, crowned himself with laurel, took 
the sacred fire from the altar, and set off with the utmost expedition for 
Platea, where he arrived before sunset the same day, after having per- 
formed a journey of 1000 stadia. He saluted his fellow-citizens on 
presenting them with the fire, then instantly fell down, and expired. 
The Plateans took him up, and buried him in the temple of Diana 


p. 138, B, and in his Treatise de Gloria |‘ More than 550 years afterwards. 
Atheniensium, p. 349, F, says that this For the battle of Platea was fought in 
battle was fought on the third. It there- the second year of the 75th Olympiad, 
fore becomes difficult to ascertain the that is to say, in 479, and Plutarch flou- 
true date; but the variation is slight rished about the end of the lst century 
and of little importance. of our era. 
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Eucleia (of good fame), placing on his: tomb the following inscription : 
‘ Euchidas ran to Delphi, amd returned. hither the same: day.’ 

‘‘In regard to Eueleia,. most. people consider her to be Diana; and: 
give this name to the goddess; bet others think. that‘. she. was: the. 
daughter of Hercules and of Myrto, daughter of Meneetius and sister’ 
of Patroclus; and that having died a virgin, she was honoured by the: 
Boeotians-: and the Locrians: for. im ail: the public. places’(i. e. in. the 
public place, or square, of each city.of Greece) a statue. and:an altar 
have been erected: to. her, at which. all. persess: who. are. about’ te be 
married. previously offer' saerifice. 

“In the general assembly of: Greece, which wes: afterwards: held,. 
Aristides proposed.and carrsed a decree: That there should :be anmually- 
sent to Platea, frum: all Greece, deputies and Theori to: deliberate: tages 
ther, and that every five years’ Hleutherian.games should be-celebrated 
there; that throughout Greece, there should be levied 10,000 infastry- 
and 1000 horse, and that 100 vessels slrould be: equipped for the war: 
against the Barbarians; that the Plateans should be deemed inviotable: 
and consecrated to the god, and should offer sacrifices: for: all-Greece-. 

‘‘ This decree having been approved, the Plateans undertook. annually- 
to make sacrifices in honour of the Greeks killed. in this battle. This: 
custom still subsists, and ‘is. observed in the following.mamer. Ow:theo 
16th of the month Memacterion (24th November), which answers to? 
the month Alaicomenius of the Beeotians, at day-break, a: provession; 
takes place, preceded by a.trumpet,, sounding warlike notes.. Thisi 
trumpet is followed by chariots, loaded.with crowns: and. branehes: of: 
myrtle. After the chariots comes: a blaek bull, and then the younmg: 
people of free. condition ; for: slaves are not. permitted to-takei part at. 
this festival, in honour of those who died.in defence of liberty.. These: 
young people carry pitchers of wine and of: milk for the libations, and: 
phials of oil'and perfumes. The: psocession is-closed by' the: archon of: 
the Plateans, who at no- other time is permitted: to touch iron, or: to: 
wear any other than a white:robe; but at this ceremony he is clothed im 
purple; carries-a sword in his girdle, and holds.in his hands: a vase taken 
ftom the public treasury, with which’ he traverses the ‘city on:his-way to: 
the tombs: He: then fills the: vase with water. from.a fountain, washes 
the columns that support the: tombs; rubs: them with perfumed: oi, kiths: 
the bull upon the pile; and after having invoked Jupiter and Mercunus: 
Infernus, he invites to this! blood; and to this fsneral repast; those brave: 
mien who died for Greece.. He then mixes wine in.a cup, and pours it: 
on the ground, saying: I offer these libatioms: to those valiant men who 
have shed their blood for the liberty of Greece. The Plateans still 
observe this:ceremony.” 

Platea. experienced great calamities. It was-destroyed 52 years after. 
this battle, 93° yeass: after: it. had. placed:® itself: under: the:. protection . of: 


§ Thueyd. III. Ixviii.; Pausan. IX. i. po 732. 
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the: Athenians; in the 5th year of the -Peloponnesian:war; thé seeond. o 
the 88th. Olympiad, 427 ‘years before our:era: Jt was restored.® at the: 
peace: of Antalcidas, in the 98th Olympiad, and again destroyed’ in the- 
third year of the 101st Olympiad; but Pausanias dates: this - unhappy: 
event in the year following; under the archontate-of Asteius, three-years, 
before the battle of Leuctra. Philip. rebuilt it’ after the battle of Chax- 
Tonea, if we may rely on Pausanias: Plutarch, in his. life of Alex-- 
ander’, relates, that.that prmce wrote particularly to the. Plateans to: 
rebuild their city, because their ancestors:had ‘given up their country to. 
the Greeks; that they: might there fight for their liberty. 


LXXXIIT. 92. Ove tExovea: pagidy. abdeniny. Without sutures. 
‘¢ Aratus:’,. somewhere in. his. books:on medicine, says: I have seen: 
heads of this sort, on the top, of’ which there. was-but asiagle line; aad. 
there are a great many without any suture.” The bones:of the. sutures 
of the human. skull are-dentellated:like combs, and close one. inte the: 
other. ‘“‘QOssa’.... . serratis pectinatim structa compagibus.”’ Har-- 
deuin, in a:note on this- passage: of Pliny, relates, that the. head of. 
Albert, marquis of Brandenburg,, sarnamed..the.Achilles-of Germany, 
born in 1414, had no sutures. 

93. "E§ evoc doréov. Were of a single bone: Pyrrhus’*, king: of: 
Epirus, had also his teeth of one entire bone, though very distinct: it 
was the same. with Eurypbyes of Cyrene, and many others. ‘* Prusize‘, 
regis Bithynice, filius eodem: nomine quo pater, pro superiori ordine. 
dentium: unum os zqualiter extentum habuit, nec-ad.speciem. deforma, 
neque ad.usum ullé ex parte incommodum.” 


LKXXIV. 94: Atovvooparne avip: "Edéotoc.. Dionosephanes of 
Ephesus. Pausanias partly agrees with Herodotus: ‘At the foot: of 
Mount Citheron °, in the territory of Platea,” says he, “near the high 
rean.from Eleutherze to Platea, is:‘seen .a-monument,. which is-said to :be 
that of Mardonius.. Every: body is agreed that: his: body: disappeared. 
after the battle, but‘not’so as to-the name of the: individual who granted 
him:sepultare. It appears; however, that Artontes;.sun of Mardonius;, 
made rich presents to Dionysophanes of Ephesus, and. to:some other: 
Toniansj. because they: had. performed: the:rites:of .buzial for his:father.” 

95. “EBarrov rove: ewwrar, xwpic Exaoro.. Buried: their dead, each) 
nation their‘ own people, This: Lacedzemomans: and. the Athenians: had: 
each a burial~place, the other Greeks:one:in common F, . 


6*Pausan. IX. i. p. 712. 2‘Ptin. Hist. Nat. XI. xxxvii. vel. I. 
7 Tbid. p. 7133 Diod. Sic: XIV. xlvi.. pr 615 

vol. II. p. 37. $ Jul. Pol. Onomast, IL iv. § xciv. 
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LXXXV. 96. "Ipévac. The Irenes. All the editions of Herodotus, 
and all the MSS. have rove ipéac, ‘the priests.’ The Lacedzemonians, 
as well as the other Greeks, had in their army a soothsayer whose office 
it was to consult the entrails of the victims ; but we do not find in any 
other passage of history, that the priests were found among the com- 
batants, partaking the dangers inseparable from battles. M. Valckenaer 
has substituted for this word, which here had no meaning, "Ipévac or 
Eipévac; a happy conjecture, as this word is found in the lexicon of 
the words used by Herodotus, as being in the ninth book of that author. 
Now there is certainly no other place where it could possibly be intro- 
duced: ‘“‘ The Lacedzemonians give the name of Irenes to those who 
have quitted the class of children two years, and that of Mellirenes to 
the oldest of the children. When the Iren (Eitpnyv) has attained twenty 
years, he commands his cohort in the field ’.” 

M. Valckenaer adds in his note, that some would perhaps prefer 
reading rove imméac, ‘the horsemen,’ or rather the knights, who com- 
posed a hody of 300 chosen Spartans. But it does not appear that 
either Amopharetus*, who commanded the cohort of the Pitanate, or 
Callicrates’, were of that order. Besides, the authority of the Lexicon 
of Herodotus, the author of which had certainly read Etpyy in the ninth 
book, is of considerable weight. 


LXXXVITI. 97. M) dvaxdjon. Lest he should fill the measure of 
retribution. We find, VI. xii. in the same sense, riva datudvwy xapa- 
Bavrec, rdde dvarliprdapey; ‘what god have we offended, that we 
endure such sufferings?’ See the Lexicon of Amilius Portus, at the 
word dvamyimAavat. Pausanias has imitated this turn of expression, 
when he says, év gdov xaxa dvaniprAnot', ‘he suffers the pains of 
hell.’ 


LXXXVIIT. 98. Taidac obdéy elvar peratriovc. The youths were 
not participators in the crime. It would be a signal injustice to make 
children responsible for the crimes of their fathers.  “‘ Ferret ? ne civitas 
ulla latorem istiusmodi legis, ut condemnaretur filius aut nepos, si 
pater aut avus deliquisset ? ” 

This was a wise law, and was derived from the divine injunction. 
God says, in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 16). ‘The fathers shall not be 
put to death for their children, nor the children for their fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin.” Ezekiel likewise, xviii. 20. 
‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 


7 Plutarch. in yyemee, p-. 50, E. 1 Pausan. X. xxviii. p. 867. 
8 Herod. IX. 1 2 Cicero de Nat. Deor. III. xxxviii, 
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LXXXIX. 99. Maxedovine. Macedonia. Demosthenes® attributes 
this defeat to the Macedonians. Had he then some means of informa- 
tion as to the events of that time, which were inaccessible to our histo- 
rian? I am the more inclined to think that he is in error in this parti- 
cular, as he says that Perdiccas was then king. Now it is certain that 
at this epoch Alexander was king of Macedonia. 


XCI. 100. Etre xara cuvrvyinvy, Oeov roevvroc. Either by a 
stroke of fortune, which God directed. This expression proves clearly, 
that our historian believed in Providence, and that in his time the 
Greeks had not erected altars to Fortune. That superstition originated 
in the East ; all the nations were infected with it, and it had even crept 
in among the Hebrews. It is spoken of in Genesis, xxx. 11, under 
the name of Gad. A table was set out with different viands, in honour 
of this divinity, and libations were poured on it. ‘‘ Et vos... qui 
ponitis Fortunz mensam et libatis super eam,” says Isaiah, lxv. 11 *. 
On this passage, see St. Jerome, who informs us that this custom was 
still observed in all the cities, and especially at Alexandria in Egypt. 
The Romans, who adopted the gods of the people they conquered, had 
not forgotten this blind divinity. We know the honours that were 
rendered to her at Antium, and at Preeneste, where she had a magnifi- 
cent temple. 

101. Aégxopat ror olwvoy, roy ‘Hynolorparov.. I accept the presage, 
the Hegesistratus. This name signifies the conductor, or general of an 
army. 

102, Aove wiorwy.... 4 pév. Giving the assurance that. *H piv, 
p) py, is the formula usual in oaths, which either affirm or deny any 
thing; and I have therefore added the words, ‘ with an oath,’ for the 
purpose of expressing the force of 4 pv. The Ionians, according to 
the remark of Gregory of Corinth in his treatise on the Dialects, said 
q peév, and pa peéy, instead. 


XCV. 103. ’EZeAaduGave éwi rv ‘EX\ada Epya. He was an under- 
taker of oracles all over Greece. The translators have not understood 
this passage, as has been very justly remarked by MM. Wesseling and 
Valckenaer. The ancients used to say of him who gave a work to any 
one to do, or who farmed or let a property to any one for money ’* éx- 
dtddvac or épyodoreiv, and of him who undertook an employment for 
money, or who took any thing to farm, épyoAaBeiv. Garéor®, dé, éx 
plev rov éxdiddyrog Epyov driovy, ro épyodoreiv’ emi cé rov épyalo- 
pévov, ro épyodaBetv. They also separate the words, as Herodotus 
has done; or even éxAapGavecy, taken absolutely, means the same thing. 


3 Demosth. de Republ. ordinandé, ing unto that number.” ] 


p. 120, 5. 5 Jul. Poll. Onomast. VII. xxxiii, 
‘ [This is rendered in our version, “ Ye § celxxxii. vol. II. pp. 820, 821. 
are they..... that prepare a table for  ° Id. ibid. § cc. vol. II. p. 838. 
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Though this expression .is not common, examples of it are to be 
found in various authors. M. Wesseling cites two from Plutarch, to 
which may be added the following from St. Basil’: "Apredwy i) Gact- 
Asia rov Qsov eipyras, we 6 Kipwc wapéernae Cea ric xapaforjc. ray 
yewpyav rev éxhajdrrwy .péy roy apeedva, rouc O& xapxovcg jy} 
axvdicovrwy. ‘The kingdom of God is said to be a vine, as our Lord 
has observed in the parable of the labourers, who had taken a vineyard 
on hire, but had not paid the tribute.’ 


XCVI. 104. TIpd¢ Kadapocnr. At Calami. M. Wesseling, -who 
perhaps had more important calls on his attention at the time, has left 
it to others to discover what this place was, which has been mentioned 
by no geographer. Alexis* of Samos relates, that there was in this 
island a temple of Venus, which was called by some * Venus in the 
reeds,’ €v KaAapotc, and by others, “Venus in the marshes:’ rv éy 
‘Zapp ‘Agpodirny, fy ot péy év Kadapog cadovor, of O& év "EXeta- 
rixoic. This passage attests beyond a doubt, that there was .at Samos 
a place called KdAapot, ‘the reeds,’-and consequently that we must 
substitute KaAdporot for Kadapiooet, which is a very slight alteration. 


XCVII. 105, Neidey rp Kédpov. Neleus the son of Codrus. ‘It is 
generally known that this prince, who devoted® himself for the salva- 
tion of his country, was the last king of Athens. A statue-was erected 
to him' after the battle of Marathon, which was consecrated im the 
temple of Delphi. It was the work of Phidias. The Athenians, on 
his death, abolished the title of king; but the honours and authority 
pertaining to it were transferred to perpetual magistrates, denominated 
archons, the first of whom was Medon, son of Codrus. This dignity 
descended to his offspring, who were called Medontide. The last of 
these perpetual archons, a list of whom is given by Eusebius, was 
Alemzon. The people of Athens, who were daily increasing in power, 
would now be governed only by decennial archons, the first of whom 
-was Charops, the son of Auschylus, the last..perpetual archon but one. 
The fourth of these decennial archons was named Hippomenes, and 
was of the family of Codrus. Aschines, in his oration against Timar- 
chus, applauds the barbarous manner in which this Hippomenes 
punished his daughter, who had been led into indiscretions by her par- 
tiality fora young man. “ Our ancestors,” says he’, ‘‘ had such an 
abhorrence of infamy,. and were so jealous of the morals of their chil- 
dren, that a citizen, finding that his daughter had suffered herself to .be 
seduced, and had not preserved her virginity till her marriage, shut her 
up in an empty house with a horse, which, pressed by hunger, would 
naturally devour her. The-site of this house is still seen in our. city, 


7 Sancti Basil.Opera, vol. I. p; 612, p. 1 Id. X..x. p. 821. 
® Athen. Deipnos.:XIII. ivip..592, F. ? -Machin..in Timarch. p. 288,:z, F. 
® Pausan. VII. xxv. p. 588. 
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.and is called the. place of ‘the horse'and the girl.” Suidas® irferms us 
:that this citizen, whose Hame is net mentioned by Aischines, was’ Hip- 
._pomenes, of the family of Codrus. It should seem, however, that the 
people of Athens formed a more correct judgment of this action than 
78schines. Disgusted at the cruelty of Hippomenes, they deposed 
‘him, if we may believe the account given by Suidas, under the word 
‘Iwxopérne. 


XCVITI. 106. Wapaccevasdperor droBdOpac. Having disposed the 
ladders. This was a-species of bridge, made with cordage, which was 
lowered down to the shore, for: the -purpoese of getting: out of the ship ; 
it was used likewise for embarking. When all the passengers were on 
board, it was drawn into the ship. Julius Pollux, speaking of the 
different parts of the tackle of a ship, has not omitted it‘: awo@ddpa, 
kai dcaBabpa, fv oxdd\ay cadovow. Xxadra is a Latin term, many of 
‘which are to be found in the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux. 


C. 107. Ta Oia ror rpnyparwv. That which happens by God’s 
‘permission. It is almost superfluous here to point out the superstition 
‘of the writer. Diodorus Siculus shows much more sense when he 
‘says® that Leotychides, and those who were with him, knew nothing of 
‘the ‘victory of Platea, but devised this stratagem to encourage their 
‘troops. Polyzenus® also considers it as a ruse de guerre. 


CI. 108. [epi defAnv. The afternoon. This does not mean the 
evening, as the Latin translator has rendered it, but the afternoon. 
Hesychius very justly says’, AciAny diay? ard peanpBpiac péxpe 
dvcewc, Actdn signifies the time from noon till sun-set. 


CIT. 109. Toiot pév vuv "AOnvalow.... péxpt Kov roy iptotwr. 
The Athenians ... who constituted one half of the army. They were 
commanded* by Xanthippus, son of Ariphron, archon -Eponymus. 
‘Leotychides, king of the Lacedzmonians, of the secand branch, .sup- 
ported him in the battle of Mycale. Mycale isa mountain of Caria, 
and the name of a province full of woads and hedges, celebrated for. the 
important victory obtained by the Greeks over the Persians. 


CV. 110. ‘Epycdvxoc. Hemmolycus. <A statue’ was. erected to him 
in the citadel at Athens. 

111, ’A@nvaiowi re xal Kapvoriow:. Between the Atheniaus and 
the Carystians. Thucydides’ briefly mentions this war. ‘“‘-The 


> Suidas, voc. Tlapirmoy rai Képn. p. 997. post. Aida. 
+ Jul. Pollucis Onomast. I. xciii.p.64.  -* Pausan. III. vii. p. 221. 
te {Diod. Sic. XI. xxxv. vol. I. p: 431. ® Ibid. I. xxiii. p. 56. 

m. 1. xxviii. p.’69. ' Thacyd. I. xcviii. p. 64, 
io Hesych. voc. Aeiny ‘opiav, vol. I. 
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Athenians had also a war with the Carystians, m which the rest of 
Eubcea took no part. It was finally terminated by a treaty.” This 
historian dates that war after the taking of Eion on the Strymon, and of 
the island of Scyros, and before the reduction of the island of Naxos. 
From these data, Dodwell’ fixes it in the second year of the 78th 
Olympiad, under the archontate of Lysistratus, which answers to the 
year 467 before our era, and the year 4247 of the Julian period. 


CVIII. 112. Oi xpoowépwovrt. He caused her to be solicited. This 
verb is applied to those whom a man sends to a woman to solicit her in 
favour of his passion. See the Lexicon of Phavorinus, at the word 
éxtxéumecy, p. 209, and M. Hemsterhuis on the Ephesiacs of Xenophon 
of Ephesus *. 


CIX. 113. "Apnorpic. Amestris. Many critics, and among them 
Scaliger ‘*, contend that this princess and queen Esther are the same. A 
mere conformity of name, the cruelty of Amestris, of which Herodotus 
gives several examples, and the severe though just manner in which 
Esther treated the ten children of Haman and the enemies of the Jews, 
have given rise to this conjecture. But Esther was of Jewish descent, 
and Amestris was of a Persian family: The father of the latter was a 
satrap, and according to Ctesias ° was named Onophas, and according to 
Herodotus‘, Otanes. If a mere similarity of name could decide the 
point, Esther might as well be said to be the same with Atossa, the 
wife of Darius; for she was likewise called Haadassa. But it does not 
appear to me that we should thence conclude that Darius is the same 
with Ahasuerus. 

114. Tov EpedrAe obdeic Apkev GAN’ H éxeivn. Which no one should 
command but herself. Evelthon, king of Cyprus, was wiser. He 
granted Pheretima any thing in the world rather than an army. See 
IV. clxii. 


CX. 115. ’Ev jpéon ry éyévero Baareve. On the king’s birth-day. 
"Heépyn ty éyévero [3actXeve is an expression parallel to the following 
of our historian’: “Hyépyy .... pddcora éxelyny ripgy vopllover rq 
éxaorog éyévero. ‘ Every one has a custom of particularly celebrating 
his birth-day.’ M. Bellanger also adduces this passage from Plato °: 
Baowtéwe yeréOX1a waoa Over nai éoprdle f "Acia. ‘All Asia cele- 
brates with sacrifices and banquets the day of the king’s birth.’ 

The banquet given by the king of Persia to the grandees of his king- 
dom, was called in the Persian Janguage ‘ Tycta.’ This word [Tukht], 
according to Scaliger®, signifies the throne. Hence, we may readily 


2 Annal. Thucyd. pp. 74, 75. 6 Herod. VII. xi. 
3 Miscell. Observ. Novis. vol. III. p. 7. 7 Ibid. 1. exxxiii. 
¢ Emendat. Temp. VI. ® Plat. Alcibiad. I. vol. II. p. 121, a. 


5 Ctesias in Persicis, vid. Phot. Cod. ® Scalig. Canon. Isagog. III. p. 260. 
Ixxii. p. 116, lin. 31. 
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conjecture that this festival was celebrated on the anniversary of his 
accession, Such was the opinion of the learned Reland, as we gather 
from M. Wesseling. But the passages above quoted prove, in my 
opinion, that it took place on the anniversary of the prince’s birth, and 
this was M. Wesseling’s own opinion. However, it is possible that 
there were two royal festivals in which the king refused no boon that 
was asked, the one on his birth-day, the other on the anniversary of 
his accession, and that both these festivals were called by the same 
name. 


CXI. 116. Zu dé pydapae Bid, xpiyyparocg rowdde Sedpevoc. Do 
me no violence, as nothing constrains you to tt. In the Greek, ‘Do me 
no violence, as if it were necessary you should do such a thing;’ that 
is to say, as if it were necessary that I should put away my wife, and 
marry your daughter. 


CXVI. 117. ’Ext yijv riv ojv. On your ownterritory. The Persians 
looked upon Asia, not only as belonging to them, but as having always 
belonged to them; perhaps because they considered themselves to have 
succeeded to the rights of the princes whom they conquered. We have 
seen, VII. xi. Xerxes assert, that Pelops the Phrygian had been the 
slave of his ancestors, though Phrygia was not under the dominion of 
the Medes when the Persians conquered Media; nor had it ever been 
so previously: at least such is the opinion of Herodotus. 

If we may rely on Plato’, however, the whole of Asia had been 
subject to the Assyrians. The Medes succeeded the Assyrians, and 
the Persians the Medes. Hence the pretensions of the Persians. So 
infatuated were they on this point, that Artaxerxes, who conquered the 
Parthians in three pitched battles, and restored the empire of Persia in 
the east, in the year 233 of our era, ‘“‘ made incursions into Mesopo- 
tamia, threatened Syria, and wished to recover to the Persian empire all 
the continent opposite to Europe, and which is separated from it by 
the Atgean sea and the strait of the Propontis, indeed, the whole of 
Asia, as being the patrimony of his ancestors, which he was entitled to 


possess *.” 


CXIX. 118. HaAecoropy Oep. The god Plisiorus. This divinity, as 
barbarous as the people who adored him, is utterly unknown. The 
sacrifices offered to him induce me to believe that he was the god of 
war, whom the Thracians represented under the form of asword’*. The 
Scythians slaughtered the hundredth part of their prisoners over a vase, 
and sprinkled this sword with the blood. The same custom obtained with 
the Huns. ‘ Nec‘ templum apud eos visitur aut delubrum..... sed 


1 Plato de Legibus, III. vol. II. *% Herod. IV. Ixii. 
p. 685, pv. 4 Amm. Marcell. XXXII. ii. p. 478. 
? Herodian. VI. vi. p. 207. 
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giadius barbarico ritu humi figitur nudus, eumque ut Martem..... 
colunt.” The Cilicians offered to the god of war a worship equally 
barbarous. ‘They suspended‘ the victim, whether a man or an animal, 
from a tree, and from a certain distance killed it, by throwing darts at 
it. When they struck the victim, they considered that the god accepted 
the sacrifice. 


CXX. 119. 'Exdddovré re cal hlowatpov. They leaped and palpi- 
tated. The good ® archbishop of Thessalonica, in his commentaries on 
Homer, relates this story with the view of supporting another which 
Ulysses tells the Pheeacians, as if one fable could justify another. 

120. T¢ [[pwresitew ripwpéovrec. Avenging Protesilaus. This hero 
was the son of Iphiclus. He reigned in Phthiotis, near Thebes, over 
the people of Phylace’, of Antron, of Pteleum, of Pyrrhasus, and of 
Iton. On the arrival of the Greeks at Troy, he was the first that 
landed : and was immediately killed by a Dardanian. He was buried 
at Eleontum in the Chersonesus, opposite the city of Troy. A chapel 
was afterwards erected to this hero on the place of his interment. 
‘‘Sunt* Protesilai ossa consecrata delubro.” There was likewise, near 
thig chapel, a grove of trees consecrated to him. From the time of 
Protesilaus to that of Pliny, as soon as the branches of these trees 
reached such a height that the city of Troy could be seen from them, 
they withered and budded afresh, alternately. ‘“‘Sunt® hodie ex adverso 
Tliensium urbis juxta Hellespontum in Protesilai sepulchro arbores, 
quee omnibus ex eo evis cum in tantum accrevere ut Ilium adspiciant, 
inarescunt, rursusque adolescunt.” Thus Salmasius' corrected this 
passage; and Vossius’ found it so written ina MS. I see no reason 
‘why Father Hardouin should suppress ‘ex eo,’ as he was acquainted 
not only with the correction of Salmasius, but was aware that it was so 
written in the MS. of Vossius. We find the same idea conveyed in an 
epigram of Philip of Thessalonica, who lived under Augustus*: ‘ Illus- 
trious Protesilaus, thou first taughtest Troy to feel the weight of Grecian 
arms, and the trees which grow around thy tomb shoot forth anger 
against Ilium: for no sooner can tt be perceived over their branches, 
than these branches wither and lose the ornament of their. foliage. 
Great must have been thy wrath against Troy, since even thy trees are 
still irritated at the sight of it.” 

121. Kal abrov rot orparnyot rairy 6 véocg epepe. And the incli- 
nation of the general leaned the same way. Let men deplore as deeply 
as they will the fatal effects of superstition; let them dilate on the 


5 Xenoph. Ephes. de Amoribus An- 9° Plin. Hist. Nat. XVI. x. vol. IT. 


thee et Abrocome, II. pp. 35, 36. p- 40, lin. 19. 

6 Eustath. Comment. ad Odyss. XIT. 1 Plinianes Exerc. in Solinum, p. 610, 
vol, III. p. 1728, lin. 34, et s. col. 2, E, F. 

7 Homeri Iliad. 11. 695, et 5. 2 Pomp. Mela, vol. IT. p. 684. 


* Pompon. Mela. II. ii. p. 144; Plin. #? Analect. Vet. Poet. Greec. vol. II. 
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injustice, the atrocities to which the paroxysms of this disorder have 
incited men the most upright and humane, and I will coincide with 
them: but I must at the same time profess my conviction, that temples 
and other monuments raised by the piety of nations in honour of the 
Deity should be respected ; and that Artayctes must have been a mon- 
ster, thus outrageously to scoff at the received religion of the country. 


CXXIT. 122. @irgev yao éx roy paraxcey ywpwv padaxore avdpac 
yiveoba. Soft climates generally produce soft men. The father of 
medicine confirms the statement of Herodotus. After describing the 
advantages which the temperate part of Asia possesses over Greece, he 
adds, that the men of that country‘ are not naturally bold or cou- 
rageous, and that they do not voluntarily endure fatigue or labour. 
This opinion moreover is confirmed by experience. Greece conquered 
Asia, the Romans overeame both Greece and Asia; and thougli they 
subdued likewise the Gauls, the Germans, and other northern nations, 
it was because those people were undisciplined and ignorant of the art 
of war. When they attained this science, they in their turn became 
masters of the world, and dismembered the Roman empire. The Franks 
conquered the Gauls, the Lombards Italy, and the Visigoths Spain. 
In a word, the inhabitants of the north have always overcome those of 
the south. 

This is a truth which has been more or less developed by some of the 
most illustrious writers of antiquity. See the notes of Wesseling and 
Valckenaer on this passage of Herodotus, and especially Gataker ad 
Mareum Antoninum (IV. xxxix. p. 123), where, among other curious 
passages, he cites one from Polybius, which strikingly confirms this 
observation. That judicious historian, attempting to account for the 
inflexible character of the Arcadians, thus expresses himself®: ‘‘ The 
cold and gloomy climate of the greater part of the Arcadian provinces 
gives to its inhabitants a severe character, because it is natural that we 
should resemble the climate in which we dwell. For such is the cause, 
and we need seek for no other, of the variety we observe in different 
nations ; so that those who are most remote from each other, generally 
differ most widely in their manners, form, colour, and political institu- 
tions.” 

The President Montesquieu, who had deeply reflected on the nature 
of man and his institations, and who had convinced himself in his 
travels, both by observation and reading, of the influence of climate on 
national character, was so deeply impressed with the truth of this 
maxim, that he has devoted several books of his ‘ Esprit des Loix ’ to 
prove it. | 


* Hippocr. de Aeribus, &c. xxxiii. vol. F. p. 347. 
§ Polyb. Histor. IV. xxxi. 
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Il. evi. Notes 284, 285. Several Egyptian monuments commemo- 
rating the expedition of Sesostris have in fact been discovered in 
Syria. The sculptured rock at Nahr el Kelb was first made known 
a few years ago by Mr. Bonomi. It has been more recently visited 
by Count de Bertou, who also found some similar monuments at 
Adelin, about three hours north of Tyre. This traveller says’; “I 
remembered that it was on the rocks of the Necropolis of Adeltin they 
had been seen, and I rode thither with the hope of finding both these 
emblems and some monuments of Egyptian workmanship, which might 
attest their origin: at 4 o’clock in the afternoon I arrived at the monu- 
ment described by Herodotus. I visited the whole of the Necropolis 
with great care, without finding any other sculptures than that -alluded 
to. I may remark that the frame of this monument differs entirely 
from those of Nahr el Kelb, and does not bear, as they do, the emblem 
of a winged globe. Although the inscription on the above monument 
is very indistinct, I can affirm that it is written hieroglyphics’...... 
I sought in vain for the allegorical images seen by Herodotus (aidota 
yvvaxoc*), but I have just learned that those of which I had been 
informed, exist at a small distance (towards the south) beyond the 
place where I discovered the Egyptian Stele, and that they cover the 
sides of a small temple cut in the rock, and in which is still seen an 
aJtar and an inscription, in Greek characters, probably the dedication of 
the temple to Venus.” 

The monument situate between Sardis and Smyrna was seen some 
years back by the Rev. G. C. Renouard *, but so intense was the heat 
on the bare mountain at the time, the sun’s rays being reflected from 
perpendicular cliffs, that a minute examination of the sculpture was 
impossible. He left it with the impression that it was not Egyptian. 
It has been recently visited and described by Professor Welcker'*. 
It is cut in low relief on the smooth surface of a perpendicular wall of 


1 Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 3 Herod. IT. cii. 
1839, vol. IX. p. 293. The name of |‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Art 
Sesostris has been read on one of these Natolia, p. 435, Note. 
sculptures, Annali del Instit. di Corresp. 5 Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 
Archeeol. vol. X. p. 12. 1838. &c. II. p. 430. The Classical Museum, 
2 By “written hieroglyphics” we are No. 2, contains an interesting discussion 
probably: to understand the Hieratic respecting the origin of this monument. 
aracter, 
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rock on the road side. The warrior represented holds a lance in his 
left hand (not in the right as Herodotus says), and in his right a bow. 
The height of the figure is 2°30 métres or 7 feet 8 inches, which differs 
not above an inch from the measure of four cubits and a half assigned 
by Herodotus, supposing the cubit understood to be the royal or Baby - 
lonian cubit, which nearly coincides with that of Egypt. The details 
of the figure have been effaced by time, and no trace remains of an 
inscription. The monument which, according to Herodotus, was on 
the road from Ephesus to Phoezea, remains still to be discovered. 


ITI, cxlix. While the preceding pages were in the press, some disco- 
veries made in Egypt have thrown a new and unexpected light on a 
very obscure passage of our author. The description which Herodotus 
gives of Lake Merris has been hitherto inexplicable. He tells us that 
Lake Meeris was a most wonderful work of art; more admirable even 
than the pyramids; that it had a circumference of 3600 stades; that it 
was connected with the Nile by a canal, the water flowing into it one 
half of the year, and flowing out the other half; that its general direc- 
tion was north and south, yet that it made an angle towards the west, 
and extended behind the mountain which was above Memphis. From 
all this it is evident that Lake Moeris was constructed with a view to 
utility, receiving the redundant waters of the Nile, and thus moderating 
the inundation during the floods, and then again affording a large sup- 
ply for irrigation when the river subsided. 

Larcher’s hypothesis, that by Lake Mceris we must understand the 
Bahr Yusef or Canal of Joseph, is obviously untenable. Why should 
we suppose the historian to give the denomination of lake to a canal 
fifty yards wide, and to state its circumference instead of its length? 
How could he say that the canal of Joseph turned westward into the 
interior, and was supposed to flow through Libya into the Syrtis? 
Besides, Herodotus states that the lake was filled by a canal (dtwpve), 
from the Nile. He likewise mentions that Crocodilopolis stood on its 
shore, and that in the midst of it (that is, completely surrounded by 
its waters) were two pyramids,— circumstances quite inapplicable to the 
Canal of Joseph. 

Again, the opinion of Pococke, which has been embraced by Belzoni 
and many recent travellers, that the Birket el Keiran must be consi- 
dered as the lake of Morris, is in like manner open to decisive objections. 
For the Birket el Keirin is situate far from the ruins of Crocodilopolis 
and the Labyrinth ; it does not extend from south to north, but from 
west by south to east by north; it is not artificial, and could never 
have served for the purposes ascribed by Herodotus to the lake of 
Meeris. 

This last point has been fully established by M. Linant de Bellefonds, 
in a Memoir presented by him to the Egyptian Society, and recently 
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printed in Alexandria®, That gentleman, who fills, as an engineer, a 
high post, in the service of the Pasha of Egypt, has had the amplest 
opportunities of examining that country. His surveys of Fayam soon 
convinced him, that the Birket el Keiriin could not have been the lake 
of Meeris, and that the site of this latter lake ought to be looked for in 
the highest part of the valley. But he discerned the true nature of the 
problem involved in this investigation long befure he arrived at its 
solution, 

The province of Fayim (Ph-iom, the water or sea, in Coptic) is situate 
within the Libyan hills, the opening to it on the east being about six 
miles from the Nile. It is watered by the Bahr Yusef or canal of 
Joseph, the elevation of which, where it receives its waters from the 
Nile, 180 miles distant, is forty-six métres (150 English feet) above its 
level at Awarat el Macta, at the entrance to Fayim, where its channel 
is cut in the rock. Fayiim presents three terraces of different elevations. 
The first and highest occupies the eastern portion of the valley, and 
receives the Bahr Yusef. The second terrace, seven métres lower, 
encompasses the first on the west and north, and beyond this terrace is 
the hollow, in the deepest part of which, towards the north-west, lies 
the Birket el Keirin. The surface of this lake is twenty métres below 
the second terrace. If we suppose the Birket el Keirdin, therefore, to 
have formerly extended to the limits of the second terrace, so as to 
cover three times its present area, and to have a depth of twenty-four 
métres instead of four, it still could not have flowed out by the Bahr 
Yusef, the level of which, at Awarat el Macta, where it is cut through 
the rock, cannot have undergone any change. In order that the Birket 
el Keirin might flow into the Nile, it would require to be raised twenty- 
seven métres (88 feet), or to the level of the first terrace. But the sup- 
position that it has ever stood at that height, is wholly inadmissible. The 
second terrace offers, in soil and superficial configuration, no symptom 
of its having been ever covered with water. The first or highest terrace, 
on the other hand, has evidently been formed by the deposition of sedi- 
ment on a portion of the second terrace. The character of the ground 
being thus explained, we shall give M. Linant’s account of hia discovery 
of the site of the lake of Meceris in his own words. 

‘*T had often travelled,” he says, ‘‘ from Fayim to Zawiet el Masloub, 
on the banks of the Nile, my head being filled with the idea that Lake 
Meeris ought to be looked for in the highest part of Fayim, and yet 
could never arrive at a satisfactory conception of the matter, when at 
last a circumstance almost purely accidental gave precision and fixed- 
ness to a thought which had long floated vaguely in my mind. 

‘I chanced to stop in the ravine of the Bahr bela Ma, near Sellé, 
and was enjoying the pleasure, in those countries so rare, of being 


* Mémoire sur le Lac Mooris, par Linant de Bellefonds, &c. &c. Alexandrie, 1843. 
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seated on fresh turf at the margin of a flowing stream. I was looking 
round at the sloping banks of the Bahr bela Ma. At the top of these 
steep slopes I perceived, above the layers of stone and clay, the trans- 
verse section of a mound, and this on both sides of the ravine. These 
two sections were at right angles with the direction of the road, andI — 
recollected that the road led to a height which fell deeper on the north 
side than on the south. To confirm this, I immediately climbed the 
slope of the ravine, and found myself in effect on an elevated tract 
where the road was. I then saw distinctly, that it was an immense 
dyke, made by men’s hands, and continuing in a very straight line from 
E] Edona to a point a little east of the ruins which are met with on the 
banks of the ancient canal of Warden. The dimensions of this dyke, 
its condition, its materials, in which there is little earth but a great deal 
of flint and gravel, awakened in me the suspicion that it was a very 
ancient work, and belonged probably to Lake Meeris. Being desirous 
of verifying this supposition, I recommenced tracing the dyke from its 
eastern extremity. It lay ina tolerably straight line as far as El Edona, 
and from that point to El Ellam. The ground on the south was two 
métres lower than the dyke, and on the north, eight or nine métres, 
this difference of level being attributable to the deposition of mud in 
the interior where the dyke served to confine the water. The breadth 
of the dyke cannot be measured with accuracy, owing to its very easy 
slope towards the interior, but it may be estimated at sixty métres. 

‘“‘ At the village of El Ellam this remarkable structure disappears, 
having been probably washed away at this point by the waters breaking 
through it. Similar gaps are found at other points also, yet the fre- 
quent traces of this great work are seen in so many places, that there 
is no difficulty in conceiving them joined so as to form a continuous 
line. Thus, I met with it in the neighbourhood of Biamo, towards the 
north-west, and on the west of the two stone structures which have 
been taken for the pedestals of statues. Thence, going towards the 
south-west, between the village of Zawiet and the ruins of Crocodi- 
lopolis, I perceived the remains of some portions of the dyke extending 
towards the ruins. I saw it again south-east of Medinet, and suppose 
that it must have passed by Ebgig, and thence to Attamné. After that 
I found it constructed of good masonry near Miniet el Heit, where it 
crossed the Bahr Neslet, and so on to Chidimo; thence to Lake Garac, 
where it terminates in the desert. In this latter part it was not of 
masonry. According to the traditions of the country this dyke was 
the work of the Pharaohs. 

‘‘ Let a line be now drawn, starting from the beginning of the dyke 
south-east of Sellé, continuing as I have just pointed out as far as the 
lake of Garac, thence returning northward along the desert by Sheik 
Ahmed, an important point, because we there see on the edge of the 
desert the line of level of the waters at a height which it never attains 
nowadays. Let this line be continued so as to pass by Calamcha, 
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Deir, turning to Dimishquine upon the right, following the dyke of 
Pillawan, and passing on to Awarat Equilan; thence proceeding to the 
bridge of Ilahin, going north-westward by the dyke of Guedalla, 
returning to the west by Awarat el Macta, and from that point regain- 
ing by Demo its point of departure at Sellé. The whole extent of 
country inclosed by this line is, in my opinion, the site of Lake Merris. 

‘‘ The area of this tract, which is about 405,479,000 square métres 
(156 square miles), falls short of the dimensions assigned to the lake by 
Herodotus. But since the position of Lake Merris, as I give it, satisfies 
every other condition, particularly the object of utility, we need not 
stop for the purpose of seeking, in regard to its dimensions, an exact- 
ness which we never find in measurements transmitted by the ancients.” 

M. Linant having thus established, in a very satisfactory manner, the 
site of Lake Meeris, proceeds to show that in its proximity to the ruins 
of Crocodilopolis, and to the Labyrinth, it accords with the account 
given of it by Herodotus. He also demonstrates perfectly that the two 
structures, hitherto supposed to have been the pedestals of statues, are 
in reality the remains of pyramids,—the very pyramids which Hero- 
dotus describes as standing in the lake. In respect of measures, indeed, 
the Greek historian exaggerates enormously. He did not see probably 
the northern boundary of the lake, and thus was at liberty to imagine 
it to be co-extensive with the Lybian hills, the eastern face of which he 
had seen in his journey from Memphis. In conclusion we may remark, 
that the cause of the great fertility of Fayam is now fully explained ; 
its soil is the fine sediment deposited by Lake Mceris. When in con- 
sequence of neglect and dilapidation, the dykes gave way and the 
waters were drained off, the Egyptians naturally gave to the cultivable 
land thus acquired the appellation of Ph-iom, or the Lake. 


It is not yet too late to offer a suggestion respecting the difficult pas- 
sage in I. 1. in which Herodotus describes the hemiplinths of gold 
made by order of Croesus. In the additional remarks on that passage 
(note 86) it has been argued that Valckenaer, in venturing to amend 
the text, escaped from one absurdity only to fall into another. Sub- 
sequent meditation, however, has led to a hypothesis, which, while it 
confirms that great man’s conjecture, seems to go far towards removing 
all difficulty. The hemiplinths of Herodotus seem to have been consi- 
dered by all his commentators as being rectangular solids. Why then 
were they not called at once plinths or bricks? Now if we suppose 
them to have been the wedge-shaped halves of the plinths, of which the 
historian gives the three dimensions, so as to have resembled in form 
our ingots, we recognize at once the propriety of their denomination, 
and we reduce them to the weight of 213 talents; which, allowance 
being made for the inaccuracy of round numbers, both as relates to size 
and weight, and also for some impurity in the gold, is not wholly irre- 
eoncileable with the statement of our historian as amended by Valckenaer. 
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TxeEocracy established in Egypt. 

The High Priests of the eight most ancient Deities govern the 
country. It is unknown when they began to reign. 

The High Priests of the twelve succeeding Deities possess them- 


selves of the chief power about . ° 
The High Priests of the Deities of the third order succeed 
them. That of Osiris begins to reign about ° ; ‘ 


That of Orus dispossesses him. Time unknown. 
Theocracy abolished. Menes, 1st king of Egypt, reigns 62 
years, according to Eratosthenes, (Syncelli Chronographia, 


p. 91.) . . . . . : : 
His son Maneros dies young . . : 
Three hundred and thirty kings succeed Menes. The last is 

Meeris. They begin to reign . ° ‘ 
Foundation of Tyre, according to the Tyrians : ‘ 


All these events being necessarily posterior to the Deluge, ‘which 
happened 2328 B. c., we must conclude that the Egyptian 
priests related to Herodotus fables concerning the antiquity of 
their nation. 

The Deluge . : 

Commencement of the Assyrian Empire, according to Ctesias 

According to Diodorus Sic. II. 28. and Aimi- 

lius Sura. (Vell. Paterculus, VI.) . 

According to Castor (Syncell Chronograph. 

p. 205.) - . ; 

Inachusg, first king of Argos, born : . . 

Pelasgus reigns in Arcadia 

Earthquake which. separated Ossa from Olympus, and, by 
making a passage for the waters, rendered Thessaly habitable 

Mycenz founded 

Pelasgus, king of the country afterwards called Arcadia, passes 


into Thessaly . : . : 
The Peloria instituted in Thessaly . ‘ : ‘ 
Argus reigns over Argolis . . . . . 
Ninus first king of the Assyrians . ‘ . . : . 
Ogyges reigns in Attica and Beotia yj. ‘ . : : 


Rape of Io by the Phoenicians _.. 

Pelasgus, son of Neptune and Larissa, passes into Thessaly with 
his brothers Achzus and Phtbius, and expels the inhabitants, 
six generations after Pelasgus, king of Arcadia. ‘ ° 
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Birth of Moses. . . . . . . . 
Cadmus born . . . . . . . ° 
Deucalion born . . ; . ; 


Cecrops, first king of Athens 

The daughters of Danaus institute the Thesmophoria 

Rape of Europa 

Thasos and Callistas (afterwards called Thera) colonized — 

Birth of Minos I. king of Crete 

Deucalion passes into Thessaly, with the Leleges and Curetes, 
afterwards called Locrians and /Etolians, and expels the 
Pelasgiaus. Dion. Hal. I. 17 . 

The greater part of the Pelasgians retire to Dodona. “Dion. 
Hal. I. xviii. . , , 

Some Pelasgians go to Crete, others to Lesbos 

The Pelasgians who had retired to Dodona, finding themselves 
a burden to the natives, settle in the country afterwards 
called Tyrrhenia . . . 

Iron, its use discovered (Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 401) 

The Beeotians settle in Thessaly, near Arne and Iolchos . 

Hellen born . . . . . . 

Amphictyon, third king of Athens. . . . 

Origin of the Scythians, according to their own 1 account ‘ 

Dorus, son of Hellen, born . . : : : : 

Erechtheus, king of Athens . . . ‘ . . ‘ 

Ton, son of Xuthus, bern. 

Meerris, the last of the 330 kings of Egypt, according to 


Vecchieti . ° ‘ ‘ . 
Troy founded . ‘ 
Institution of the Eleusinian “Mysteries . . . ° 
Deedalus, grandson of Erechtheus, born . . 
Ion goes into Asia and makes some weak settlements : 


Ton returns into Aigialea . 
Sisyphus, son of Kolus, and afterwards king of Corinth, born . 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, born : : . 
Orpheus born 

Archandar and Architeles, sons of Acheus, leave Phthiotis, go 


to Argos, and each marries a daughter of Danaus . ‘ 
Foundation of Zancla by the Siculi . . 
Pelops arrives in Greece and gets possession of Pisa ‘and Elis . 
Sesostris, king of Egypt : , . . , 


CEdipus ascends the throne of Thebes . 
Origin of the Scythians, according to the Greeks of Pontus ee 
The Cretans, under Minos IT. lay siege to Camicos in Sicily 
Expedition of the Argonauts ; Rape of Medea : : 
Nestor, son of AZolus, born : : : : 
Theseus, born 
Cretans colonize the southern point of Italy . 
Tyrrhenus, san of Atys, settles in Ttaly, and gives his name to 
the country. : . . : : ‘ . 
Muszus the poet ; : . . , . 
Evander leads Arcadians into Italy . . . . . 
Apotheasis of Hercules ‘ ‘ . . . . ‘ 


B. C. 
1611 
1590 
1573 
1570 
1568 
1552 
1550 
1548 


1541 


1540 
1540 


1539 
1537 
1535 
1523 
1510 
1508 
1470 
1431 
1427 


1424 
1423 
1404 
1400 
1391 
1388 
1385 
1384 
1382 


1374 
1369 
1362 
1356 
1354 
1354 
1351 
1350 
1346 
1346 
1346 


1344 
1342 
1330 
1323 
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Theseus, king of Athens 

The Heraclide put themselves under the protection of Theseus 

CEdipus dies in Athens ° ° . : . 

Pheron, king of Egypt 

Theseus marches against Eurystheus with Hyllus, son of Her- 
cules, Eurystheus i is defeated and slain by Hyllus 


Hyllus quits the Peloponnesus on account of a pestilence . 
Helen born . ° : . . . 
Theseus carries off Helen . ; . . ° . 
Proteus, king of Egypt : . . . . 


Hyllus killed by Echemus of Tegea . . . . . 
Rape of Helen by Paris . . . . . . . 
Cimmerjans invade Asia Minor. . . . 
Orestes born . . . . . 
Siege of Troy formed by the Greeks . . : 
Taking of Troy, May 23rd 


The Assyrians masters of Higher Asia . . . ‘ . 

The Areopagus acquit Orestes of matricide . . . 

Birth of Pan 

The third attempt of the Heraclide: to recover the Peloponnesus 
under Cleodzus, son of Hyllus . . . . . 


Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt . . . 

End of the dynasty of the Atyade, kings of ‘Lydia: the com- 
mencement is unknown. Commencement of the dynasty of 
the Heraclidze. Agron the first of that dynasty 

Birth of Theras, son of Autesion: be was the tenth descendant 
from Cadmus . ‘ . 

Kolian emigration under Orestes . . 

The fourth attempt of the Heraclides under Aristomachus, son 
of Cleodzeus. Aristomachus is slain, and Jeaves three sons 
under age, Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes_. ° 

The Boeotians return into Beeotia. Thucyd. I. 12 

The Pelasgians who had settled in Tyrrhenia, are expelled by 
the natives and go to Attica. 

The Pelasgians who had entered Beeotia, j join ‘the Pelasgo-Tyr- 
rhenians in Attica. . ‘ 

The Pelasgiaus build the Pelasgic wall for the Athenians . 

Conquest ‘of the Peloponnesus by Aristodemus, Cresphontes, 
and Temenus . 

The Achzana, driven by the Heraclidee, take refuge 3 in Egialea, 
afterwards called Achza, then possessed by the Ionians 

Second olian emigration under Penthilus 

Death of Aristodemus: he leaves the crown of Lacedemon to 
his two infant sons, Procles and Eurysthenes; Theras, son of 
Autesion, their maternal uncle, is their guardian . : 

Cheops, king of Egypt . 

Third Zalian emigration led by Echelatus 

‘The Pelasgians are expelled from Attica by the Athenians, and 
conquer Lemnos. 

The Minyee, driven from Lemnos by the Pelasgians, fy to Tace- 
demon . ° : 

Aletes, of the Heraclide, king of Corinth ‘ : : . 
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1322 
1821 
1317 
1312 


1311 
1310 
1306 
1296 
1294 
1290 
1290 
1284 
1288 
1280 
1270 
1267 
1262 
1220 


1245 
1244 
1220 
1214 
1210 
1210 
1210 
1209 


1207 
1192 


1190 
1189 
1189 


1178 
1178 
1174 


1162 


1160 
1160 
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Codrus, last king of Athens . . . . 

The Pelasgians carry off Athenian women from Brauron . 

Colonization of the island Callista, afterwards called Thera, by 
Theras and some of the Minyz 

Foundation of Leprium, Macistus, Phrixa, Pyrgus, Epium, and 
Nudium in Triphylia, by the Minyz . ‘ 

The Pelasgians of Lemnos put to death the children they had 
by the Athenian women, and also the mothers themselves. 

Self-devotion of Codrus, the last king of Athens 

Ionic migration, according to Apollodorus and Eratosthenes. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 388, and 402. ‘ . ‘ 
Chephren, king of Peypt ‘ . ° ° ° . 
Smyrna founded ‘ . : ° . . : 


Homer, born 

Birth of the first known ancestor of the historian Hecateeus of 
Miletus . . . . . , . : 

Mycerinus, king of Egypt 

The Siculi drive the Sicanians from Sicily, three ages before the 
establishment of the Greeks in Sicily. Thucyd. VI. 2 . 

Zancla, afterwards called Messana, founded by the Siculi. Thu- 
cydides, VI. 4 . . . , ‘ . : . 

Asychis, king of Egypt . 

War between the Lacedeemonians and Argives about Cynuria 

Anysis, king of Egypt , 

Anysis, driven from his kingdom by an . Ethiopian ‘king, takes 
refuge in the isle of Elbo . . . 

Sisac, who succeeded the Ethiopian usurper in the sovereignty of 
Egypt, pillages the temple at Jerusalem. 1 Kings XIV. 25 . 


Birth of Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus. . . 
Anysis leaves Elbo after fifty years, and maintains himself on 
the throne till his death. : ° ‘ ‘ . 


Anysis dies 

N.B. There is in this part of Herodotus a hiatus of 241, years, 
concerning the history of Egypt. 

Hesiod flourished (Marm. Oxon. Ep. XXIX.) . ‘ 


Lycurgus the legislator, born ° . ‘ 
Homer flourished, according to the Parian Marbles . . . 
Phidon, king of Argos, invented weights, measures, &c. . , 


Charillus, son of Polydectes, king of Lacedzemon, of the house 
of Procles, or the second house: Lycurgus is his guardian. 


888 


B. C./Olymp. of Iphitus. 


The Olympic games instituted by Hercules, Pelops, 

and Pisus, having been interrupted, are renewed 

by Lycurgus of Lacedzemon, I phitus of Elis and 

Cleosthenes of Pisa, twenty-seven Olympiads be- 

fore that in which Corcebus of Elis won the prize 884 I. 
Birth of Homer and Hesiod, according to Hero- 

dotus, II. 53 . . : 
Legislation of Lycurgus . . ‘ ‘ . 866 V. 
Carthage founded . . . . 819 
Last year of the Olympiads of Iphitus : 


. 884 I, 


pant 


~ 777|° = XXVIII. 4 
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The victors at the Olympic games were not up to 
this time enrolled in the public registers. They 
were so in the following Olympiad. This 
Olympiad is considered as the first, because it 
is the one from which the Greeks have always 
calculated. It is called the Olympiad of 
Corcebus, because Corcebus of Elis obtained 
the prize. . 776 
Birth of Echecrates, descendant of Elatus, king 
of the Lapithe, and grandfather of Cypselus, 


king of Corinth . . . : ~ 174 
Eumelus, the poet, flourished . . 766 
Phul, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, king of 

Assyria . . 765 


subjected the Israelites (2 Kings XV. 19. ) 763 
Sabacos, king of Ethiopia, conquers Egypt . 763 
Foundation of Naxos in Sicily, Thucyd. VI. 3 . 759 
Crotona founded by Myscellus . : - 759 
Syracuse founded . . 758 
Foundation of Rome, according to Varro, i mn the 
spring. Plutarch in Romulo, p. 24 » 154 
The Medes shake off the Assyrian yoke. . 748 
Nabonassar, king of Babylon (his era commenced 
26th of February) . . . . » 747 


First Messenian war . . 748 
Birth of Eetion, father of Cypselus, king ¢ of Co- 
rinth . 742 
Midas, son of Gordias, king of Phry zi . » 737 
Semiramis rules Babylon . . . 137 
End of the first Messenian war - 723 
Death of Candaules, last king of Lydia, of the 
race of the Heraclide . - 715 


Numa Pompilius elected king of Rome . - 714 
Sethos, king of Egypt. : : ° - 713 
Gela founded . - 713 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, enters j udeea, sends 

one of his generals to Jerusalem, and passes 

into Egypt. 2 Kings XVIII. 13 : . 718 
Sennacherib defeated by the Egyptians. » 712 
Deioces elected king of the Medes . . . 709 
Wrestling introduced into the Olympic games . 708 
Aminocles of Corinth builds the four first triremes 


for the Samians. Thucyd. I. 13 . . ~ 104 
Birth of Cypselus, king of Corinth . ‘ - 700 
Archilochus flourished. - 692 
Boxing introduced into the Olympic games - 688 
Second Messenian war. - 682 


Chariot races with four horses introduced into 

the Olympic games. 2 te . - 680 
Foundation of Chalcedon ° ‘ . - 675 
Sethos, king of Egypt, died . : . 678 
Twelve kings, among. whom is Psammetichus, 


XVII. 


XIX, 
XX. 


XXIV. 


XXVI. 
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govern Egypt fifteen yeara with equal au- 


thority : ° . 671 | XXVIT. 2 
End of the second Messenian war . - 668; XXVIII. 1 
Tarentum founded . . - 666 
Engagement between the Corinthians and Corey- 

reans. Thucyd. I. 13 . . 664 | XXIX, 1 
The Bacchiade expelled from Corinth, ‘where 

Cypselus seizes the sovereign power. . 663 
Demaratus one of the Bacchiade emigrates to 

Etruria. . ° ‘ - 660 
Foundation of Byzantium : ‘ . . 658 | XXX. 3 
Phraortes, king of the Medes . ‘ - 656} XXXI. 1 


Psammetichus expels his colleagues and becomes 


sole king of Egypt. . . ‘ . 656 1 
Foundation of Abdera . : ; , - 655 2 
Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon  . . ‘ . 655 2 
Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylene, born . - 652 
Eurycrates IT. king of Lacedemon, of the first 

family. Herodotus calis him Eurycratides . 651} XXXII. 2 
Horse-racing established in the Olympic games . 648 
A Samian vessel is driven ta Tartessus ; the first 

Greek ship that ever put in there - 640; XXXIV. 4 
Cylon obtains the prize in the double stadium at 

the Olympic games. . . - 640) XXXV. 1 
Battus colonizes the island Platea . . . 639 2 
Birth of Solon . . 638 3 
Cyaxares succeeds Phraortes it in the kingdom of 

Media . ‘ . 684; XXXVI. 3 
Taking of Sardis by the Cimmerians. - °» 684 
Cyaxares forms the siege of Nineveh; and is 

attacked and defeated by the Cimmmerians - 633 4 
The Scythians invade Upper Asia . . - 633 
Thales of Miletus, born . ‘ . 633 
Periander succeeds Cypselus of Corinth. . - 633 
Battus I. founds Cyrene . . . . 631; XXXVIT. 2 
Sadyattes, king of Lydia ‘ . 628 
The Scythians ravage Judea and take Ascalon : 

they then proceed towards Egypt, but are di- 

verted by the presents of Psammetichus . 628 | XXXVIII. 1 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus . . 625 4 
Agasicles, king of Pacedsemon, of the second 

house - 624 | XXXIX. 1 
Nabopolassar Il. the same as the Nabuchodono- 

sor of Scripture, and the Labynetus of Hero- 

dotus - 623 2 
War between Sadyattes, king of Lydia, and the | 

Milesians . . ‘ . ° . 622 ° 3 
fEsop flourishes. . 621 4 
The Lacedzemonians meet with losses i in the war 

with Tegea . . . . . . 620| XL. 1 
Nechos, king of Egypt. . 2 . - 617 4 
Alyattes, king of Lydia . ‘ . . . 616} XLI. 1 
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Lucumon, son of Demaratus, elected king by the 
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Romans, and called Tarquin . . » 615 | XLI. 2 
The Cimmerians driven from Asia Minor . . 613 4 
Conspiracy of Cylon . , . ° - 612) XLII. 1 
Sappho born . ‘ - 612 
Nechos enters Judea in his march against the 

Assyrians. 2 Kings XXITI. 29 . . 611 2 
Alczeus, the poet, flourished - 611 
Anaximander, the philosopher, born . 610 
End of the war between the Lydians and Mile- 

slans , ° . 610 3 
Some Phoenicians sail round Africa . : . 609 4 
Pythagoras born. . 608 
The Scythians driven from Upper Asia . 605 | XLIII. 4 
Cyaxares takes Nineveh . . 608 ; XLIV. 2 
War between Cyaxares and Alyattes . 602 3 
Psammis, king of Evypt ‘ . . 601 4 
Marseilles founded, according to Solinus ‘ - 600 
Eclipse of the sun on the 9th of July, predicted 

by Thales . . . . 597; XLV. 4 
Birth of Mandane, daughter of Astyages . 596) XLVI. 1 
Apries, king of Egypt. - 595 
Birth of Croesus, son of Alyattes, king of Lydia. 595 2 
Astyages, king of the Medes . . 594 3 
Legislation of Solon . . . . . 594 8 
Anacharsis travels through Greece . 592; XLVI. 1 
Arcesilaus I. king of Cyrene . . : . 591 2 
Theognis born ; . ‘ : » 583 
Solon travels . - 582 
Mandane, the daughter ‘of Astyages, espouses 

Cambyses, a Persian of good family __. . 576; LI. 1 
Lycophron is banished to Corcyra, by his father 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth ~ 575 2 
Birth of Cyrus . 575 
Battus II. king of Cyrene . 575 
Ariston, king of Lacedzemon, of the. second family, 

contemporary with Anaxandrides . ‘ - 574 3 
Croesus is associated on the throne of Lydia, by 

his father Alyattes - 574 3 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, obtains the prize at 

the Olympic games - 572 | LIF. 1 
The Phoczeans, alarmed at the conquests of Cree- 

sus, raise their walls by the Hberality of Argan- 

thonius, king of Tartessus_ . . . 571 2 
Amasis, king of Egypt . - 570 3 
Megacles, son of Alcmzon, espouses Agarista, 

the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon . 570 
Solon visits Sardis . - 570 
Rhodopis, the celebrated courtesan, flourishes . 667 | LITT. 2 
Periander sends 300 boys of the chief families of 

Corcyra to Alyattes to be castrated - 565 4 
Periander reconciles Hegesistratus, son of Pisis- 

tratus, to the Mytilenians . . 564) LIV. I 
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Death of Periander ‘ . 563 | LIV. 2 

Alalia in Corsica founded by the Phocwans . 562 3 
Pisistratus acquires the sovereign power at Athens 
for the first time, in January. Marm. Oxon. 


Epoch. 41 . . . . . . 561 3 
Creesus loses his eldest son . . . - 560 4 
JEsop put to death ° - 560 


Miltiades, son of Cypselus, founds Chersonesus . 560 
Croesus ascends the throne of Lydia, at the death 


of his father, about the end of May . . 559} LV. 1 
Cyrus, king of Persia. . . 559 
Pisistratus driven from Athens . . - 559 
Anacreon born ; . 559 
The Samians seize a corslet sent by Amasis to 

the Lacedzmonians . . 556 | LVI. 1 
The Samians seize a bowl, which the “‘Lacedzemo- 

nians had sent to Croesus . - 555 ; 2 


Lycurgus and Megacles, who had united to expel 
Pisistratus, disagree: Megacles offers to re- 
establish Pisistratus, if he would marry his 


daughter . . . - 555 2 
Arcesilaus I]. king of Cyrene . . . 554 3 
Croesus makes an alliance with the ‘Lacedsemo- 

njans . ° . . 554 
Pisistratus expelled | a second time - 553 4 
Foundation of Barce in Lybia . : : . 653 
Apries strangled . : . . . 550; LVIT. 3 
Birth of Darius . . 550 
Death of Arganthonius, king of Tartessus. . 549 4 
Birth of the historian Hecatzeus of Miletus - 549 
Conflagration of the temple of Delphi . . 548 | LVIIT. 1 
The Lacedzemonians recommence war with the 

Tegeate: with greater success, and take 

Tegea . . 546 3 
War between the Spartans and Argives, “about 

Thyrea, in the spring . . . , . 546 3 
Croesus dethroned by Cyrus. ~ 545 4 
Engagement between 300 Argives and 300 ‘Spar 

tans, &e. . . 544] LIX. 1 
Arcesilaus IT. king of Cyrene, i is poisoned. Plu- 

tarch de Virt. Mul. p. 260. Battus JII. suc- 

ceeds him . . 544 
The Neuri settle in the country of the Budini . 544 
Advice of Thales to the Tonians. He died the - 

same year at the age of ninety. Diog. Laert. 

I. 37. - 543 2 
The wife of Anaxandrides being barren, he takes 

a second by the advice of the Ephori. . 542 3 
Pisistratus a third time established in the sove- 

reignty of Athens ‘ - 542 
Taking of Phoceea by Harpagus, one of the gene- 

rals of Cyrus. . « 542 


Abdera founded by the Teians oe . 541 
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Cimon, son of Stesagoras, victorious in the Olym- 
pic games in a four-horsed chariot, causes his 


B. C.|Olym. of Coreeb . 


brother Miltiades to be proclaimed victor . 540; LX. I 
Advice of Bias to the Ionians . . . . 540]. 
Cyrus takes Babylon . 538 3 
The Phoczans defeat the Carthaginians and Tyr- 

rhenians . 586 | LXI. 1 
Cimon obtains a second victory at the Olympic 

games, and causes Pisistratus to be proclaimed 

in his stead ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ . 536 
Birth of Themistocles . 536 
Hyela in Cnotria founded by the Phoceeans - 535 2 
Cimon obtains a third victory . . . . 533 | LXIT. 1 
Polycrates usurps the tyranny of Samos. . . 532 2 
Stesagoras, son of Cimon, succeeds his uncle 

Miltiades in the Chersonesus : . 581 2 
Death of Cyrus. - 580 3 
Anacreon arrives at the court of Polycrates - - 530 
Cambyses, king of Persia ‘s ° ° . 529 4 
Arcesilaus III. king of Cyrene . . 529 


Nitetis, daughter of Apries, sent to Cambyses 
Death of Pisistratus, who is succeeded by his 


528 | LXIII. 1 


eldest son Hippias _ . ‘ . 528 

Evelthon, king of Salamis in Cyprus . . 527 2 
Cimon assassinated by the sons of Pisistratus . 527 
Psammenitus, king of Egypt. 2 . 526 8 
Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses__. ~ 525 4 
The Spartans send troops against Polycrates - 525 

. Birth of ASschylus. Marm. Oxon. Epoch. 49 . 525 
Foundation of Cydonia in Crete . 524) LXIV. 1, 


The Syracusans found Camarina. Thucyd. Viv. 

Death of Polycrates © . 

Death of Cambyses . ‘ . 

The Magus Smerdis usurps the throne 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, elected king of Persia, 

Siromus, son of ot Evelthan, king of Salamis in Cy- 
prus . 

Demaratus, son of Ariston, king of Sparta, of the 
second house. 

The Plateans put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Athens. Thucyd. ITI. 68 . ° 

The Samian exiles, who founded Cydonia, are 
enslaved by the Aiginetee . oe ; 

Battus IV. king of Cyrene : 

Miltiades, son of Cimon and brother of Stesago- 
ras, retires to the Chersonesus . . . 

The Barceeans besieged by the Persians in com- 
pliance with the request of Pheretima, widow 
of Battus III. and mother of Arcesilaus IIT. 

Birth of Pindar, in April ‘ . . . 

Babylon revolts against Darius . 

Cleomenes, son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta. 
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Dorieus, his brother, leads a colony into Libya . 515; LXVI. 2 
Chersis, son of Siromus, king of Salamis in Cy- 
prus . ° - 515 
Stesagoras, prince of the Chersonesus, killed, 
His brother Miltiades is sent by the Pisistrati- 


dee to govern that country . - 515 
Cleomenes defeats the Argives, and violates the 

sanctity of the grove of Argos , . 514 3 
Hipparchus killed. Hippias succeeds him . 514 
Darius takes Babylon. . 518 4 
Syloson obtains from Darius the tyranny of Sa- 

mos . . , . 12} LXVILI. 1 


The Alcmeonide engage to rebuild the temple 
of Delphi. Spintbarus was the architect. 


Pausan. X. 5. : es . 12 
Phrynichus obtains the tragic prize ‘ - . 512. 
Otanes subdues Lemnos and Imbros .__, . ali 2 
Hippias expelled from Athens . . 510 2 
Miltiades sails from the Chersonesus and takes 

Lemnos. : . . 510 3 
The Crotoniats destroy Sybaris ‘ ‘ - 510 
Pythagoras dies . - 510: 


Athens split into factions ; ; that of Clisthenes 
superior. He establishes.ten tribes instead of 
four . . . ° . 509 4 
Kingly power abolished at Rome , : - 509: 
Euryleon, the companion of Dorieus, gets posses- 
sion of Minoa in Sicily, and gives it the name 
of Heraclea . 508 4 
Cleomenes expels Clisthenes from Athens, but 
attempting to dissolve the council, he is com- 
pelled by the indignant people to evacuate ; 
Attica 508 | LXVILTI. 1 
Expedition of Darina against the Scythians - 508 
Cleomenes enters Attica with large forces to re- 
store Hippias, but being abandoned by the 
Corinthians, and his colleague Demaratus,.re- 


tires . 507 2 
Invasion of the Chersonesus. by the Scythians . 507 | 
Miltiades returns to the Chersonesus , » 507: 

The Athenians defeat the Beeotians, invade Eu- ! 

boea, and conquer the Chaleidians ° - 506 8 
Cleander reigns at Gela . ° : - 505 4 
Commencement of disturbances in Ionia. ,.: 504.) LXIX. 1 
Tonia rises up against Darius. Burning of Sardis. 503 2 
Gorgus, son of Chersis, king of Salamis in Cy- 

prus . ‘ ; » 502 3 
The Cyprians revolt against the Persians ‘ . 502 
The Cyprians again brought under the yoke . 501 4 
Anaxagoras born . - 500 
Cleander, tyrant of Gela, killed by Sabyllus ; ; ° 


Hippocrates succeeds him . ‘ . ~ 493; LXX. 3 
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Miletus taken by the Persians . : 

Aristagoras, who stirred up Ionia to revolt, is 
slain by the Thracians, while besieging Novem- 
Vie . ‘ 

Birth of Sophocles. " Marm. Oxon. Epoch. 57 

Representation of the drama of Phrynichus, en- 
titled the Taking of Miletus ‘ 

The Samians get possession of Zancla, afterwards 
called Messana . ° 

Chios, Tenedos, &c. taken by the Persians. Me- 
tiochus, the eldest son of Miltiades, made pri- 
soner with his vessel by the Persians. Miltiades 
reaches Imbros with four other vessels.in safety. 
Pacification of Ionia. ‘ . 

Preparations of Darius for a war against Greece. 

Scythas, tyrant of Zancla, who had been made 
prisoner by Hippocrates, escapes to Persia 

Hellanicus of Mitylene, the historian, born ‘ 

Mardonius sets out for Greece in the spring 

Part of the fleet of Mardonius wrecked near 
Mount Athos. Return of that general into 
Asia . 

Birth of Sophocles. " Auctor Vit. Sophoclis - 

The Thasians pull down their walls in obedience 
to the orders of Darius ° ‘ 

The heralds of Darius go to Greece and demand 
earth and water . . : : . 

The Eginete give earth and water : ; 

Cleomenes crosses over to Aigina to seize those 
/Eginetze who were accused of favouring the 
Persians, but is baffled by the suggestions of 
Demaratus and forced to depart. At his return 
to Sparta he procures the banishment of Dema- 
ratus. Leotychides, king of Lacedzmon, of the 
second house 

Fresh preparations of the Persians against Greece 

Cleomenes returns to A‘gina accompanied by 
Leotychides and seizes the guilty 

Demaratus goes to the.court.of Persia . 

Gelon gets possession of Gela, Dion. Hal. Antig. 
Rom. VII. 1. 

Cleomenes, finding his- intrigues against Demara- 
tus discovered, goes into Thrace, and from 
thence into Arcadia, where he endeavours ‘to 
stir up the people against the Lacedzemonians 

He is recalled to Sparta through fear of his in- 
trigues 

The Persians plunder Naxos, and take the towns 
of Carystus and Eretria 

Battle of Marathon gained by Miltiades about 
the 17th of August. ° 

Cleomenes kills himself in a fit of madness. 
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Leonidas, his brother, succeeds him at the age 
of 50 years ‘ . - 489 | LXXII. 4 
Miltiades not being successful in the siege of 
Paros, is brought to trial and dies in prison . 489 
Darius makes fresh preparations against Greece 489 
Zeuxidamus, the son of Leotychides, dies of dis- 


ease . ‘ . 488 | LXXIII. 1 
Leotychides marries a second "wife, Eurydame, 

by whom he has a daughter named Teampito. 487 2 
Egypt revolts against the Persians. . 486 3 
Birth of Euripides. Marm. Oxon. Epoch. 51 . 485 4 
Death of Darius. Xerxes, king of Persia . . 485 
Xerxes subdues Egypt . ‘ . 484 | LXXIV. 1 
Achzmenes, a younger brother of Kerxes, is ap- 

pointed governor - 484 
Birth of Herodotus. Aul. Gell. XV. 23 . - 484 
Gelon makes himself master of Syracuse . - 484 
Gelon destroys Camarina, and transports the in- 

habitants to Syracuse . » 483 - 2 
Gelon transports to Syracuse half the inhabitants 

of Gela. - 482 2 
Victory obtained by ‘the Phoceeans over the Thes- 

salians . » 482 
Aristides, surnamed the J ust, banished by Ostra- 

cism. Plutarch. in Aristide, p. $22. Corn. 

Nepos in Aristide, cap. 1. . - 482 
Demaratus gives the Lacedsemonians information 

concerning the armament of Xerxes. . 482 3 
Gelon destroys Megara in Sicily ° - 482 


Eclipse of the sun on the 19th of April. Pingré, 

Chronologie des Eclipses. Mém. de |’Acad. 

des Belles Lettres, tom. 42. Hist. pag. 128 . 481 3 
Xerxes leaves Susa about the end of April - 481 
Xerxes reaches Sardis at the beginning of autumn, 


and passes the winter there ‘ . 481 4 
Deputation of the Greeks to Gelon, to solicit his 
assistance, about the spring . ° ‘ - 480 4 
Xerxes leaves Sardis in the spring . ° - 480 
Battle of Thermopyle . . - 480 | LXXV. 1 


Plistarchus, yet a minor, succeeds Leonidas. Pau- 
sanias, the son of Cleombrotus, i is his guardian 480 
Aristides is recalled in the third year of his ba- 
nishment. Plutarch. in Arist. p. 323. Corn. 
Nepos in Arist. cap. 1. 
Xerxes takes Athens, and carries off the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Pausan. I. 8. 480 
Battle of Salamis, on the 20th of Boedromion 


(80th September) ; . . . 480 
Gelon defeats the Carthaginians . . . 480 
Eclipse of the sun on the 2nd of October . - 480 


Birth of Euripides. Plutarch. Symp. VIII. 1. 
Diogen. Laert. IT. 45. . - 480 
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Battle of Platzea won by Pausanias, guardian of 
Plistarchus - 479 
Victory obtained at Mycale by Leotychides on 
the same day, the 4th of Boedromion (14th of 


September). . - 479 
Death of Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, ‘His brother 
Hiero succeeds him. : . . 478 


The Athenians rebuild their walls . : - 478 

Pausanias sent to expel the Persians from Cyprus | 
and the cities on the Hellespont, is recalled, 
tried, and acquitted, but not sent back to the 
fleet . : . 478 

Pausanias put to death. Plistarchus dies soon 
after, and is succeeded by Plistoanax ; . 477 


Exile of Themistocles . . 477 
The command of Greece transferred to ‘the “Athe- 
nians : ~ 477 


Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium and Zancla, ‘dies . 476 
Birth of Thucydides, in the spring. Aul. Gell. 
XV.23. . 471 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, defeats the Persians . 470 
A tragedy of Sophocles first acted . . - 470 
Socrates born . . 469 
Rebellion of the Helots and Messenians . . 469 
Leotychides marches into Thessaly to punish the 
Aleuade : suffering himself to be bribed, he is 
- deposed. Archidamus II. his grandson, suc- 
ceeds him . . - 469 
Archidamus espouses Lampito, daughter of Leo- 
tychides by a second marriage. ~  « 468 
Mycenz destroyed by the Argives ‘ ‘ - 468 
Simonides died ° : . 468 
Hermolycus killed at Cyrnus i in the territory of 
Carystus, in an engagement between the Athe- 
nians and Carystians. The rest of Eubcea did 
not take any share in this war. Phueyd. I. 98. 467 


Third Messenian war. , ° . 465 
Xerxes assassinated ° : : . - 465 
Artaxerxes king of Persia ° ‘ ° - 464 
Arcesilaus IV. king of Cyrene ° . 464 


The Egyptians revolt against the Persians, and 
declare Inarus their king. The Athenians 
send them assistance . - 463 

Acheemenes, son of Darius, marches ‘at the head 
of a formidable army against Egypt, and is 
defeated and slain. Diod. Sic. XI. 74. - 462 

Herodotus goes to Egypt . . - 460 

The Egyptians are subdued: the Athenians 
make a treaty with the Persians. Inarus is 
betrayed and crucified. Amyrtzeus flies to the 
isle of Elbo about the middle of June. Thu- 
cyd. I.110. Diod. Sic. XI. 77. . . 458 
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The Athenians are defeated at Tanagra by the 
Lacedsemonians. Thucyd.I.108. Diodorus 
Siculus says that the victory was doubtful. 
XI. 80. 
Herodotus returns to Halicarnassus and expels 
Lygdamus, prince of that city, who had put to 


death Panyasis his uncle. - 457) LXXX. 4 
Reduction of Ithome: end of the third Messenian 
war. Diod. Sic. XI. 64  . » 456) LXXXI. 1 


Herodotus reads part of his history at the Olym- 
pic games. Dodwell, Apparat. ad Annal. Thu- 
cyd. 18. ° e e e e e . 456 


/Eschylus dies ; . 456 
The Romans send three ‘ambassadors to Athens 
for the laws of Solon. Tit. Liv. ITI..31 . . 454 3 


Sophanes and Leagrus, Athenian captains, are 
killed in Thrace in an engagement with the 
Edoni. Pausan. I. 29. Anonym. Manusc. 


apud Dodwell. de Cyclis, p. 742. . - 453 4 
Cimon defeats the Persians on sea and land - 450 
Cimon dies. Artaxerxes makes peace with the 

Greeks . : . » 449 


The Lacedesmonians invade Attica . : - 447 
The Athenians defeated by the Thebans at Coronea ' 447 
Herodotus reads part of his history at Athens 
during the festival of the Panathenza, on the 
12th of Hecatombzon (25th July). Euseb. . 444/ LXXXIV. 1 
Foundation of Thurium by the Athenians twelve 
years before the Peloponnesian war: Herodo- 
tus at the age of 40, and Lysias at the age of 
15, are among the colonists. Plutarch. in Lys, 
p. 835. Dion. Hal. in Lysia, p. 130. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. XII. 4. Diod, Sic. places this | 
event two years earlier, XII. 9... , . 444. 
The bones of Leonidas carried from Thermopyle 
to Sparta. An oration is appointed to be pro- 
nounced every year over the place of burial, 
and games to be celebrated, to which only | 
Spartans are admitted. Pausan. III.14. . 440 4 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, flies to Athens - 440) LXXXV. 1 
Commencement of the war between the Corinthians 
and Corcyrzans. Diod. Sic. XII. 30. . . 439 2 
Phidias finishes his statue of Minerva ‘ » 439 
. The Corcyrzeans defeat the Corinthians at sea . 438 
The Athenians send a colony to Amphipolis . 437 
The Athenian year corrected by the application 


of the cycle of Meton . . . . 433 
Commencement of the Peloponnesian war in the 
spring . 481) LXXXVITI. 1 


Archidamus ravages Attica : Decelea spared by 
the Lacedzmonians, in return for a service 
performed by the Deceleans. Thucyd. II. 19, 431 2 
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Nicolaus, son of Bulis, and Aneristus, son of 
Sperthies, put to death by the Athenians. 


Thucyd. II. 67. ‘ . ‘ . - 430) LXXXVII. 8 
Plato bon : . . . . . 480 
Pericles dies ‘ ‘ . , . . 429 
Anaxagoras dies. . . 428 
Cleon made general of the Athenians . ~ 425 
Artaxerxes dies ° ‘ ‘ » 425 
Darius Nothus, king of Persia - 423 
Cleon killed in battle. A fifty years’ truce be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedzemonians . 422 


The Athenians begin the Sicilian war . . 416 
Alcibiades retires to Sparta. . . - 415 
The Athenians defeated in Sicily . . . 413 
Rhodes founded . . . 408 | XCIII. 1 
The Medes revolt against the Persians, and are 
subdued . ‘ . 408 
Conon obtains a victory 0 over the Lacedsemonians 407 
Euripides dies . . . . ‘ . 407 


Sophocles dies . . . 406 
Dionysius becomes tyrant of Syracuse . . 405 
Athens taken by the rejpponnesians in the spring 404 4 


Socrates condemned to death . . ~ 399 


INDEX. 


N.B. THE REFERENCES ARE TO THE BOOKS AND NOTES. 


As, temple and oracle, i. 79 ; viii. 14] 


Abantes, i. 245 

Abaris, the Hyperborean, iv. 75 

Acarnes, i. 117 

Achesemenes, vii. 14 

Acheemenides, vii. 27 

Acheemenius, i. 211 

Achradus, i. 117 

Acorns, edible, i. 131 

Adimantus, viii. 5 

Adrastus, the Phrygian, i i. 77,78 

———_,, king of Sicyon, v. 132 

Adriatic Sea, 1. 265 

fEacus, Vi. 31 ; viii. 70 

Zgaleus, Mount, viii. 96 

Egina, viii. 70 

Aigypt, its antiquity, ii. 2 

» native name, ii, 25 

Egyptian calendar, ii. 7 

» two kinds of writing, li. 92 

Agyptians, black, ii. 277 

, their funeral rites, ii. 223 

Hachylus, i li. 414 

Esop, the fabulist, ii. 360, 361 

4Ethus, i. 92 

Africa, circumnavigated, iv. 83 

Agathoergi, i. 134 

Agathyrsi, iv. 200 

Agbatana, i. 186. 189 

4 laurus or Agraalue, viii. 59 
Alabaster, iii. 31 

Alcszeus, the poet, v. 198 

Alemeeconides, v. 141. 147 

Aletes, v. 190 

Aleuades, vii. 11 

Alum, ancient, ii, 457 

Amasis, ii, 427 

Amazons, ii. 187 ; ix. 32 

Amestris, ix. 113 

Ammon, oracle, ii. 116 

Amphiaraus, i. 74 ; viil. 144 

Amphictyon, vii. 257 

Amphictyons, council of, v. 113 

Amphilytus, i. 117 

Amphipolis, v. 222 


oe 


Amphitryon’ 8 tripod, v. 102 

Amyrteous, king of Eaypt, ii. 378 
Anacharsia, i. 199 ; iv. 197 
Anacreon, iii. 192 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, vii. 23. 209 
Androcrates, ix. 25 
Androphagi, i iv. 39 
Ants of India, iii. 165 
Anubis, ii. 173 
Apaturia, festival, i. 250 
Aphidnee, ix. 78 
Apis, iii. 46 
Apries, king of Egypt, ii. 421 
Arabian Gulf, ii. 22 
Arabs, in the Persian army, vii. 94 
Araxes, i. 336 
Archetimus of Erythree, vi. 98 
Archilochus of Paros, i. 27 ; v. 199 
Ardericea, i i. 300 

Areopagus, Vili, 58 

Arganthonius of Tartessus, i. 267 
Argippeei, iv. 51 
Argo, the ship, iv. 251 
Arii, the Medes so called, vii. 83 
Arimasps, iv. 57 
Arimnestus of Plateea, ix. 76 
Arimpheei, iv. 51 
Arion, i. 40 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, iv. 25. 30 
Aristeas of Corinth, vii. 158 
Aristogiton and Harmodius, v. 90 
Artaba, Persian measure, i. 316 
Artabazanes, vii. 3 
Arteei, the Persians so called, vii. 82 
Artaphernes, v. 43 
Artemisia of Halicarnassus, vii, 124; 

viii, 92 
Artemisium, vii. 227 
Asbysts, juibyans, i iv. 238 
Asmach, ii. 67 
Asopus, the river, ix. 54 
, daughters of, v. 168 
Asps venerated in Egypt, li. 200 
Asses, impatient of cold, iv. 61 
Astrabacus, the hero, vi. 79 


458 


Astyages, i. 201 
Asychis, king of Egypt, ii. 369 
Atarantes, iv. 261 
Atarne, vi. 27 

Atbara, river, iv, 102 
Atlas, iv. 264 

Atosaa, iii. 56 ; vii. 6 
Attic tribes, v. 139 
Augila, iv. 241 
Auxesia, v. 169 
Azotus in Syria, ii. 416 


Babylon, its extent, &c. i. 287 
Babylonians, their customs, i. 33] 
Bacchiade, Corinthian family, v. 179. 
Bacchus, worship of, in Thrace, v. 9 
Bacis, oracles of, viii. 17 

Bactrii, vii. 86 

Bald people (Phalacri), iv. 46 
Barathrum, vii. 152 

Baris, Egyptian, ii. 257 

Battus means king, iv. 225 
Battus, king of Cyrene, iv. 226 
Bears in Libya, ii. 276 

Bel, temple of, i. 290 

Becos means bread, ii. 4 

Bendis, iv. 69 

Beeotia, whence named, ii. 142 
Boges, his fidelity, vii. 132 
Boreas invoked, vii. 243 
Borysthenite, iv. 37 

Bosporus, bridge over, iv. 153 
Brazier equivalent to smith, i. 136 
Bottisei, vii. 237 

Branchidee, v. 53 

Bubali, i. 280 

Bubastis, ii. 373 

Budini, iv. 42. 181 

Bug or Hypanis, iv. 105 
Bularchus, i. 15 

Busiris, ii. 158 

Bybassia, i. 284 

Byblos, or papyrus, ii. 248 
Byssus, ii. 231 


-Cabeles, Meeonian, vii. 166 

Cabiri, ii. 146 

Cadmean victory, what, i. 271 

Cadytis, Jerusalem, ii. 419 

Ceeneus, v. 181 

Calami, ix. 104 

Calendar, Greek, i. 64' 

Calasires, ii. 429 

Calasiris, ii. 217 

Calchas, vii. 120 

Callias, father of Hipponicus, vi. 163 

, son of Hipponicus, vii. 183. 185 

Callimachus of Aphidnee, vi. 137 

Callipidee, Scythians, iv. 35 

Camarina, vii. 192 

Camicus, vii. 220 

Canal joining the Red Sea and Médi- 
terranean, iv. 80 

Candaules, i, 15 
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Canopic branch of the Nile, ii. 38 

Cardamyle, of Laconia, viii. 81 

Carians, or Leleges, i. 276 

, their inventions, i. 277 

Carnea, a festival, vii. 262 

Carthaginigns, iv. 85 ; vii. 211 

Casia, or Cassia, iii. 177 

Caspian sea, i. 337, 338 

Cassiterides, iii. 185 

Caucasa in Chios, v. 47 

Cecrops, viii. 48 

Celtee, ii. 76 

Cephenes, ancient name of the Persians, 
vii. 82 

Cercurus, kind of barge, vii. 123 

Cervopes, robbers, vii. 271 

Chaldeei, i. 295 

Champssee, crocodiles, ii. 192 

Charaxes, Sappho’s brother, ii. 362 

Chemmis, ii. 237 

Cheops, ii. 326 

Chephren, ii. 340 

Chilo, vi. 74 

Choaspes, river at Susa, i. 308 

Choerilus of Samos, viii. 96 | 

Chons, the Egyptian Hercules, ii. 118 

Cimmerii, i. 14 — 

, time of their irruption, i. 33 
Cimmerian ferry and fort, iv. 23 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, vii, 133 
Cinnamon, iii. 178 
Circumcision, by whom practised, ii. 278 
Cleobis and Biton, i. 60. 62 
Cleomenes, vi. 87, 88 
Clinias, son of Alcibiades, viii. 16 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, v. 130 

, his achievements, vi. 158 
—————., of Athens, divided the people- 

into tribes, vi. 173 
Codrus, father of Neleus, ix. 103 
Codrus, king of Athens, v. 160 
Colchians, supposed origin of the, ii. 282, 
283 
Corcyra, when colonized, iii. 85 
Corycian cave, viii. 34° 
Cotton, iii. 170. 
Cotys, iv. 93 
Creston in Thrace, i. 99 
Crete, i. 281 
Crisa, viii. 29 
Crocodiles, ii. 179. 185. 
Croesus, i. 57. 69 
, sends presents to Delphi, i. 85, 
93 


Crophi and Mophi, ii. 59 

Crotani, ix. 56 

Cyanes, the wandering isles, iv. 147 

Cyaxares, i. 192 

Cyllyrii, vii. 195 

Cylon, the Athenian, i. 112; v. 142 

Cyneegirus, v. 138 . 

Cynesii, at the westernmost bounds of 
Europe, ii. 79 

Cynetes, the same people, iv. 101 

Cynocephali, iv. 278 

Cynuria, i. 154 


INDEX. 


Cynurii, viii. 83 


——-, his death, i. 344 


Daci, same as the Getee, iv. 159 

Dadicee, vii. 91 

Deedalus, vii. 217 

Damasus, vi. 160 

Damia and Auxesia, v. 169 

Danube, ii. 76 

-, its name, iv, 99 

Daphne, Pelusian, ii. 288 

Daphnephoria, v. 102 

Daric, Persian coin, iv. 233 

Darius subdues the Indians, iv. 90 

Datis, vi. 107 

Day, how divided, ii. 295 

Decelea, spared by the Lacedeemonians, 
ix. 81 

Deioces, i. 184 

Delos, purified, i. 123 

——-, the round lake in, ii. 441 

——-, supposed stability of, vi. 112 

Delphi, i. 96 

» called Pytho, v. 114 

Demaratus emigrates to Italy, v. 189 

Demonax, iv. 230 

Diacrii, in Attica, i. 103 

Diana Orthia, or Orthosia, iv. 152 

Dictynna, iii, 100 

Diphtheree, books so called, v. 99 

Dithyrambics, i. 42 

Dodona, ii. 151, 153 

Dorian tribes in Sicyon, v. 138 


Ecechiria, viii. 20 

Echemus, ix. 28 

Echinades, islands, ii. 21 

Emmelia, a dance, vi. 170 

Enarees, i. 199 

Eneti, or Veneti, v. 13. 

Enipeus, ii, 227 

Enomotiz of the Spartans, i. 128 

Epaphus, iii. 44 

Ephialtes the traitor, vii. 267 

Ephori, i. 129 

Epicurus, vii. 167 

Epigoni, ascribed to Homer, iv. 66 

Epimenides, v. 146 

Epizelus, vi. 147 

Erechtheus, viii. 60 

Eretria, i. 113 

Eridanus, iii. 184 

Erythreean Sea, i. 3. 

Eryx, v. 62 

Evagoras, vi. 120 

Eualcides, v. 208 

Eubcean bays, vi. 114 

Euphemus, iv. 217 

Europe, longer than Asia, and Africa, 
iv. 91 


iv. 9 
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Europus in Caria, viii. 139 
Eurybates of Ephesus, i. 140 
———--, of Argos, ix. 82 

Euxine Sea, its size, &c. iv. 149. 151 


Fagus, an oak, ii. 152 

Felt used for tenta, iv. 134 

Figs, caprification of, i. 322 

Fire, worshipped in Persia, iii. 26 
Frankincense, iii. 171 


Gamori, vii. 194 

Gandarii, vii. 91 

Garamantes, iv. 248 

Gela, its foundation, vii. 187 

Gelo, vii. 213 

Geographical charts, the first, v. 74 

Getee, same as the Daci, iv. 158 

Glaucus of Chios, i. 45 

-, 50n of Epicydes, vi. 91 

Gold, scarcity of, in Greece, i. 14] 

» abundant in northern Europe, 
iii, 186 

Gorgo, v. 73 

Gorgon, fabulous animal, li. 242 

Gorgus, v. 210 

Greeci, the name, whence derived, i. 5 

Griffons, iv. 26. 56 

Gyges, i. 19, 26 

——-, his mound, i. 175 

Gymnopeediee, vi. 76 

Gyndes river, i, 309 


Haliacmon river, vii. 148 
Halys, i. 13 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, v. 90 
Harpagus the Mede, i. 209 
Hecateeus the historian, ii. 290 
Hegesipyla, vi. 42 
Hegesistratus, ix. 101 
Heliconian Neptune, i. 251 
Heliopolis, ii. 14 

Hellen, i, 242 

Hellenodicee, v. 28 

Helots, vi. 83 

Heraclidse, of Sardis, i. 19 
Hercules, Egyptian, ii. 118 
Hermolycus, ix. 110 
Hermopolis, ii. 176 
Hermotybies, ii. 429 

Hesiod, ii. 148 

Hesperides, iv. 298 

Hiero, iii. 223 

Hieromnemon, v, 113 
Hippalus, i. 3 

Hipparchus, v. 39 

Hippias, v. 91 ; vi. 145 
Homer, his age, ii. 148 
Hyleea, iv. 39 

Hypanis, river, iv. 37 
Hyperborei, iv. 27. 65. 67 
Hyroeades, i. 159 

Hysisa in Boootia, v. 156; ix, 21 
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Tacchus, viii. 71 
Jamide, v. 66 ' 
apygia, vii. 22 
This, Hi. 208 
Ichneumon, ii. 175 
Immortality of the soul, ii. 324, 325 
Immunities granted, i. 97 
Inarus, king of Libya, iii. 15. 224 
lo carried off, i. 9 
Ion, i. 242 
Ionian dialects, i. 239 
Iron, art of working discovered, i. 48 
Irenes, ix. 96 
Isis, ii. 113 
Tasedones, iv. 53 
Italiotes, iv. 31 
Tyrese, iv. 45 


Jerboa, iv. 287 


Knights, Spartan, viii. 130 


Labda, v. 180 

Labynetus, i. 152 

Labyrinth, ii. 401 

Ladanum, iii. 180 

Lamp festival in Egypt, ii. 166. 
Lampon, ix. 86 

Laodamas, v. 107 

Laphystius, vii. 253 

Lasus, i. 42 ; vii. 13 

Leagrus, ix. 84 

Lemnus, vi. 184 

Leobotes, i. 126 

Leonidas, vii. 275, 276 
Lepidotus, ii. 196 

Letters, origin of Greek, v. 96 
Liches, i. 134 

Linen corslets, vii. 84 

Linus, chant so called, ii. 214 
Lipsydrium, v. 111 

Long ship, i. 8 

Lotus, aquatic, ii, 244 
Lotophagi, iv. 250 

Lycians, i. 282 

Lycurgus, i. 124. 130 

Lydian colony in Umbria, i. 181 
Lygdamis, i. 115 


Macedonia, viii. 150 


Meeotis lake, ii. 39 

Magian rites, i. 235 

Maneros, ii. 214 

Marathon, date of the battle of, vi. 136 
-———_———, local traditions, vi. 145 
Mardonius, vi. 44 ; ix. 94 

Mariandyni, i. 53 

Marsyas, vii. 38 

Massagetes, i. 345. 347 

Massilia (Marseillea), founded, i, 272 


INDEX. 


Matieni, v. 85 

Megabyzus, iii. 224 

Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, vii. 109 

Megacles, i. 110 

Megarenses despised, ix. 15 

Melampus, ii. 138. 141 ; ix. 43 

Melanippus, v. 125. 

Membliarus, iv. 215 

Memphis, ii. 263 

Mendes, ii. 131 

Menesa, ii. 8. 265 

Meroe, ii. 64 

Micythus, vii. 224 

Midas, i. 31 

Milo, iii. 208 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, vi. 32 

————,, son of Cimon, vii, 175 

Mimnermus, i. 32 

Minerva, in Egypt called Neith, ii. 160 

) Alea, i. 1 

-, Pronsea and Pronea i. 173 

Minos, iii. 193 

Minye, i. 246 ; iv. 218 

Mitra, i. 221 

Mnesiphilus, viii. 66 

Mosris, ii. 270 

——--, Lake of, ii. 403 ; Suppl. vol. ii. 
p. 437 

Money, first coinage of, i. 177 ; viii. 151 

Mophi, ii. 59 

Musee, books of Herodotus so called, iii. 1 

Museeus, ii. 149; viii. 101 

Mycale, ix. 109 

Mycerinus or Men-kah-re, ii. 347 

Mylitta, the Syrian Venus, i. 332 


Nasamones, journey of, ii. 71; iv. 240 
Naucrari, magistrates, v. 145 
Necho, ii. 417 ; iv. 83 

Neleidee, v. 124 
Neon, viii. 28. 30 

Neptune of Libyan origin, iv. 272 
Neuri, iv. 36. 177 

Niger, the river, ii. 74 

Nile, its floods, ii. 9. 26. 41 

——, mouth of, ii. 38 

——, sources, ii. 57 

———-, venerated, ii. 236 

Nissea, i. 106 

Nitetis, iii. 3 

Nitocris, ii. 268 

Noes, river, iv. 100 

Nyssia, i. 25 


Oases, iii. 43 

Obelisks, ii. 440 

(Eroé island, ix. 53 
Citosyrus, iv. 115 
Olbiopolis, iv. 37 

Olen, the poet, iv. 73 

Olus, v. 53 

Olympic 8, Vili. 20. 22 
Olynthus vii. 144 

Opis, iv. 71 


INDEX. 


Orestes, i. 137. 139 
Orecetes, iii. 196 
Orphic rites, ii. 218 
Orthian song, i. 45 
Oryes, iv. 281 

Osiris, ii. 136. 396 
Ostriches, iv. 249. 285 
Ostracism, viii. 87 
Otanes, v. 36 
Othryades, i. 157 


Pactyaca, vii. 93 

Pactyas, i. 257. 259 

Padei, cannibals, iii. 161 

Peean, v. 2 

Peeonia, the Attic, v. 112 

Palm-trees, i. 322 

Pan, ii. 398 

Panathenzea, v. 93 

Panionia, festival, i. 252 

Panionium, v. 3 

Pantaleon, i. 174 

Papeeus, Scythian name of Jupiter, 
iv. 114 

Papyrus, ii. 248 

Parali, i. 103 

Parian Chronicle, i. 57 

Parnassus, viii. 27 

Paroreatee, viii. 82 

Patagonians, size of, i. 137 

Pausanias dedicates a vase, iv. 43 

Pedizei, i. 103 

Pelasgi, their origin, &c. i. 98. 100. 101 

invade Attica, iv. 211 

Pelops, vii. 29 

Pelusium, ii. 134 

Pentathlum, vi. 106 

Periander, iii. 82 

Perinthus, v. 1 

Persia, derivation of the name, vii. 82 

Persian names, i. 234 

Phalacri, iv. 46 

Pharaoh, meaning of the word, ii. 100 

Phidippides, vi. 121 

Phidon, vi. 162, 163 

Phileeus, vi. 32 

Philocyprus, v. 216 

Phoenix, ii. 199 

Phraortes, i. 191 

Phrygians, their origin, vii. 101 

Phrynichus, vi. 18 

Phrynon, ix. 18 

Piromis, meaning of the word, ii. 39] 

Pisa, ii. 16 

Pisistratus, i. 105. 108 ; v. 136 

Pitanetee, ix. 56 

Pitch lakes, iv. 290 

Pittacus, i. 51 

Plane tree, of gold, vii. 40 

Platzea, battle of, ix 64. 74 

, date of the battle, ix. 91 

Plistoris, ix. 118 

Polemarchus, vi. 130 

Polis, meaning citadel, i. 263 

Polycrates, iii. 66 
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Polymnestus, iv. 322 

Prasias, v. 21 

Procles, iii. 87 

Proclidss, viii. 136 

Proetus, v. 130 

Protesilaus, ix. 120 

Proxeni, office of the, vi. 57 

Prytanes, v. 145 

Prytaneun, i. 248 

Psammenitus, iii. 25 

Peammitichus, king of Egypt, i. 197; 
ii. 415 

————__——, of Corinth, v. 188 

Psylli, iv, 247 

Pteria, i. 151 

Pyzargi, antelopes, iv. 279 

Pylagori, v. 113 ; vii. 267 

Pyramids, size of the, ii. 338 

———, object, ii. 328 

Pythagoras, iv. 162 

Pythii, their office, vi. 61 

Pythius, vii. 69 

Pytho, i. 96 


Remora, iii. 84 
Rhampsinitus, ii. 316 
Rhapsodists, v. 131 
Rhodopis, ii. 357 

Rhoscus, the Samian, iii. 104 
Rivers, worshipped, i. 233 


Sacrifices, Egyptian, i. 264 

Sais, ii. 160 

Salt, hills of, iv. 263 

Salamis, battle of, viii. 84 
Sanacharib, ii. 382 

Sarangee, vii, 93 

Sardis, taken by the Cimmerians, i. 33 
—__————-- by the Persians, i. 162 
Sardinia, v. 213 

Saspires, i. 195 

Sataspes, iv. 86 

Sattagyde, vii. 91 

Sauromatee, iv. 43 

Sciron, viii. 77 


Scopadea, vi. 166 

Seylax of Caryanda, iv. 88 

Scyllias, the diver, viii. 8 

Scythians, most recent people, iv. 6 

———-,, agricultural and royal tribes, 
iv. 1]2, 113 

Scythas of Zancla, vi. 22 

Semiramis, i. 229 

Serbonis, lake, ii. 12 

Serpents, winged, ii. 202 

Sesamum, luxuriant at Babylon, i. 320 

Sesostris, ii. 271 

--, Monuments, ii. 274, Suppl. 

vol. ii. p. 436 

--, busts of, in the Brit. Mus. ii. 297 

Sheep, broad tailed, iii. 182 

Shells on mountains, ii. 24 

Sigynnee, v. 14, 15 

Silenus, a general name, viii. 154 

Sillicypria, or kiki, ii, 253 
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Silphium, iv. 236 

Silver mines, i. 121 
Simonides, v. 209 ; vii. 282 
Sindi, iv. 60 

Sitaleas, vii. 157 

Smyrna, i. 264 

Snow in Ethiopia, ii. 49 


iv. 64 
Solen, i. 57; v. 217 
Sophist, the appellation, i. 55 
Spaco, in Median, means dog, i. 206 
Spartan organization, i. 128 
Sperthias, vii. 154 
Stadium, its length, i. 302 
Strategi, civil officers, v. 54 
Suchus, ii. 189 
Sundial, invention of, ii. 294 
Suppliants, i. 70, 71 
Susa, vii. 184 
Sybaris, v. 63 
Syennesis, i. 1 47 
Syloson, iii. 210 
Syria of Palestine, Judea, ii. 279. 284 
Syrmeea, ii. 235. 338 
Syssitia, Spartan meases, i. 128 


Table of the sun, iii. 29 
Tachompaso, ii. 61 

Talent, weight of the Attic, i. 29 
Talthybius, vii. 155 

Tanagra, ix, 44 

Targitaus, iv. 7 

Taucheira, iv. 239 

Tearus, monument near the, iy. 156 
Tellias, viii. 24 

Telmessus, i. 153 

Telys, v. 64 

Temenus of Argos, viii. 149 
Tempe, made by Neptune, vii. 149 
Tentyritee, ii. 188 

Termilee, i, 282; vii. 121 

Thales, i. 149 

Thasos, colonized, ii. 123 
Themistocles, vii. 166 ; viii. 128 
Theodorus of Samos, i. 90 ; iii. 71 
Theoris, ship so called, vi. 100 
Theras, son of Autesion, iv. 213 


called feathers by the Scythians 


Thermopyle, vii. 279 
Theron, vii. 210 
Thesmophoria, ii. 443 ; vi. 13 
Thestes, iv. 227 

Thoés, iv. 284 

Thoth, or Mercury, ii. 375 
Thorax, ix. 2 

Thracians in Asia, i. 54 
Thurii, v. 65 

Thyssagetee, iv. 44 
Timesitheus, v. 154 
Timesius, i. 275 

Titormus, vi. 161 

Tmolus, i. 161 

Tomuri, ii. 151 

Torch race, vi. 125 

Trausi, v. 4 

Treasures in Delphi, i. 88 
Tribes, Athenian, v. 126. 139 
Triopian Apollo, i. 240 
Triton, river, iv. 252 
Trochilus, ii. 187 
Troszenians found Halicarnassus, vii. 125 
Trophonius, viii. 140 

Tunnel in Samos, iii. 102 

Tyndarus, ii. 304 

Tygdaridz, v. 158 

Typhon, ii. 395 

Tyranny, what it meant, i. 120 ; iii. 87 
Tyrrheni, Lydians, i. 181 


Velia, i. 272 

Veneti, v. 13 

Urotal, iii. 12 

Vulcan, or Phthah, ii. 385 


Winds, card of the, vii. 241 


Xanthippus, ix. 100 
Xerxes, vii. 9 
, his army, vii. 75 


Zalmoxis, iv. 159, 160 

Zancla, afterwards Messana, vii. 209 
Zopyrus, iii. 225 

Zoster, cape, viii. 114 


THE END. 
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